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T^OR  these  two  or  three  years  past,  the  cajnains  of  ships  employ- 
■  A    ed  in  the  Northern  Whale  Fishary  h^kvc  generally  gQxmuV 
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red  in  representing  the  oretic  Sea  as  of  a  sudden  become  al- 
most open  and  accessibly  jto  iihe  adventurous  navigator.  By  the 
more  speculative  relators^  it  Jhfui  been  supposed  that  the  vast  icy 
^l^arAer  which,'  cturing  many  ages,  had  obstructed  those  foiiovn 
\  regions^  is  at  last,  irom  some  revolution- of  our  fflqbe,  broken  up 
<an(i  dispersed**  The  proj^t  of  finding  a  north-west  passage  to 
Asia— a  project  so  often-attempted,  andso  long  abandoned — ha» 
in  consequence  been  again  revived ;  and  tlie  more  daring  scheme 
of  penetrating  to  the  Pole  itself,  has  likewise  been  seriously  pro- 
posed. Of  the  success  of  either  plan,  our  hopes,  we  confess, 
are  extremely  slender;  yet  the  prospect  now  held  forth  seems 
to  be  more  inviting,  on  the  whole,  than  at  uiy  former  period 
when  such  bold  undertakinp  were  made.  Tne  discovery  of 
a  north-west  passage,  were  it  ever  attainable^  eould  hardly  in- 
deed be  of  any  real  benefit  to  Our  commerce,  since»  in  such  nigh 
latitudes,  where' only  it  must  be  sought  for,  it  would  at  all  tilnes 
be  very  precarious,  and  liable  to  interruption  from  the  prevalence 
'  of  ice.  The  scheme  of  actually  reaching  that  northern  point  on 
the  sur&ce  of  our  globe,  which  terminates  its  ideal  axis  of  rota- 
.tionji  however  interestinj^  in  a*  philosophical  view,  can  only  be 
■  regarded  as  an  object  of  pure  curio»ty,  and  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  us^il  or  pra^cal  results.  Yet  we  think  it  befitting  the 
character  of  a  ^eat  maritime  nation,  to  embrace  every  chance 
even  of  improvmg  geographical  knowledge,  and  of  extending 
the  basis  of  natural  science.  We  can  hardly  praise  the  liberah-. 
ty  of  the  appointment  of  the  ships  destined^ to  explore  the  Arc- 
tic seas ;  but  it  will  give  us  infinite  concern,  should  this  expe-  * 
dition  have  the  same  faniticss  or  disastrous  issue  as  other  plans 
of  distant  discovery,  which  have  lately  been  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 

The  books  and  memoirs  whose  titles  we  have  prefixed  to  this  ar- 
ticle, contain  the  latest  accounts  of  the  state  of  th^  Northern  Seas. 
They  have  either  suggested  the  enteiinise  now  pursued,  or  have 
been  brought  forward  in  consequence  of  it»  adoption.  Literary  * 
speculation  is  never  indeed  wanting,  in  this  country,  to  gratify  or 
amuse  the  euriosity  of  the  public—Mr  Daines  Baniagton,  a  man 
of  learning  and  some  ingmiity,  embraced  with  arclour  the  bpi- 
nion  of  liie  possibility  of  approaching  to.  the  Pole.    In  successiTe 

Jiapets  eommunicated  to  the  Royal  i^iety  of  London,  henot.on- 
y  condensed  the  information  funiishedj>y  the  older  voyaffars,. but 
y  exhibited  the  results  of  the  numerous  queries  relating  to  ue  same 
object^  wliich  he  had  circulated  among  persons  engaged  in^  tfae 
Gre^iknd  Fishery.    He  thus  proved,  that,  in  certain  tavourable 
*'  seasons,  tbe  Arcti^  seas  are  left  for  several  weeks  so  open,  that 
*  lUtreiud  navigators  might  safely  penelrateto  a  very  high  latitude^ 
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compliance  with  his  ^anguine  fepresantations,  the  Adiniralgr 
de^tdied»in  1775,  Captain  Phipps,  aiiterwerds  Lord  Mulgravc, 
to  explore  those  regions;  but  this  commander  was  unsucctei'ul 
in  the  attempt^  having  reached  only  the  latitude  of  80^  degrees^ 
when  his  ^ip  got  surrounded  with  a  body  of  ice  near  8pitzber* 
gen  J  and  esc^ed  with  extreme  difficulty,  thoudi  many  of  th^ 
whalers  that  summer  advanced  farther.  Mr  Barrington  did 
not  however  despair,  and^  following  out  his  views,  he  set  Mr 
Nairne  and  Dr  Higgms  to  make  experiments  on  the  conge-^ 

•  lation  of  sea-water. ^The  various  facts  arc  now  collected  in  a 
small  volume,  to  which  Colonel  Beaufoy  has  subjoined  an  ap- 
pendix, containing  the  imswers  made  to  his  queries  hy  Russian 
mmters,  wiio  are  jimi^tmned  to  spend  tlie  whole  year  in  S[)!tz- 
bergen,  relative  to  llie  probabilily  of  travelling  trom  tliat  island 
to  the  Pole  during  winter,  in  sledges  drawn  by  rcin-deen  The 
reports  of  tlie.-e  hardy  men  are  sulKeieutly  discouraging.  They 
represent  tlie  winter  at  Spitzbergen  us  not  only  severe  btit  ex- 
tremely boisterous,  the  snow  tailing  to  the  depth  of  three  or  five 
feet,  and  drifting  so  nnich  along  the  iihorc^s  by  tlic  violence  of 
the  winds,  as  often  to  biock  up  all  coriiinunication.  I'he  danger 
of  then  being  suq)rised  ana  over\vlichned  by  clouds  of  snow, 
raised  by  sudden  gusts,  is  so  great,  that  tiicy  never  venture  to 
undertake  any  long  jom-neys  over  the  ice.  Nor  do  they  think 
it  :iL  ail  practicable  to  have  loatled  sledges  dragged  over  a  sur- 
lace  so  rough  and  hilly,  by  the  force  of  rein-deer  or  dogs. 

The  paper  of  IVIr  Scoresby  has  more  thaii  ordinary  ckims  to 

*  oiir  attention,  exhibiting  the  conclusion^  of  li  most  diligent^ 
accurate^  and  scientific  obsenrer*  Traiiied  from  infancy  to  the 
nav^pition  of  the  frozen  seas,  under  the  direction  of  his  &ther, 
a  most  enterprising  and  successful  leader,  he  conjoins  expe- 
rience with  ineenui^  and  judgment.  For  several  years,  daring 
the  intervals  fn*hi8  ureenlana  voyages,  he  prosetuted  a  regular 
course  of  study,  which  has  enriched  his  mind  with  liberal  at«^ 
tainments,  and  given  a  new  impulse  tO  his  native  ingenohy  and 

'  .  ardour.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  anjT  jealousies  or  official 
punctilios  shquld  have  prevented  Government  from  entrusting 
the  principal  command  of  the  Polar  expedition  to  Mr  Scores* 
by,  who  not  only  proposed  it  originally,  but  whose  talents  and 
science^  joined  to  his  activity^  |^severance  and  enthusiasm^  af- 
forded assuredly  the  best  promise  of  its  ultimate  success/ 

Hans  Egede  was  a  benevolent  enthusiast,  whO formed  apian  ot 
reclaiming  the  natives  of  Greenland  from  the  errors  of  Paganism; 
After  various  incftectual  attempts,  he  at  last  procured,  by  sub* 
scription,  the  sum  of  2000/.,  with  which  he  purchased  a  vessel, 
and  carried  ^t^iiEUnily,  and  forty  settlers,  to' Baal's  Kiver,  in  thi^ 
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dcfrreeof  north  latitude,  where  he  landed  on  the  3d  of  .11% 
.1721.  He  was  afterwai  cls  appointed  missionary,  with  a  small 
salary  by  the  Danish  government,  which  occasionally  granted 
some  aid  to  the  colony.  During  his  stay,  which  lasted  till  1 736, 
he  laboured  with  great  zeal  in  his  vocation.  In  1757,  the  year 
befcHTc  his  death,  he  printed  his  Description  of  Greenkmd^  in  the 
Daimh  language,  at  Copenhagen.  .Of  that  wcnrk,  the  volume 
tiow  before  us  is  a  tranuation,  much  improved  and  enlarged^ 
with  .nsefiil  additions  by  the  editor*  It  contains  valuable  infor^ 
mation,  tinctured^  as  we  va^X  eaqpect,  with  no  small  portion  of 
.  credulity. 

Laing  performed  two  voyages  to  Greenland  in  the  sq(> 
ceosdve  years  1806  and  1807»  as  surgeon  under  the  dder  Captain 
Scbresby^  whose  son  acted  at  that  tmie  as  chief  mate»  His  nar^ 
xative  is  written  with  neatness,  simplicity  and  taste;  and  com- 
prises, in  a  very  small  compass,  what  information  coidd  be  de* 
sired  on  the  subject  of  whioi  it  treats. 

We  cannot  bestn^v  the  same  commendation  on  the  pompous 
quarto  of  Squire  O'Reilly,  though  he  obligingly  acquaints  us^. 
mat  the  love  of  science  and  the  thirst  of  philosophical  research 
had  prompted  him  to  accept  the*  situation  of  surj;eon  in  a  HuU 
whaler,  and  *  to  undertake  a  voyage  hazardous  m  the  extreme, 
cooped  up  with  uninformed,  insensible  beings. '  It  is  evidently 
got  up  for  the  occasion,  with  an  unusual  garniture  of  engravin^s^ 
^me  of  these  look  pretty  enough,  but  they  have  been  drawn  by 
'  Koenig,  probably  from  very  slight  sketches,  and  only  represent 
©Inects  and  appearances  wliicli  are  already'  gencrafly  known*  • 
The  volume  itself  is  obviously  the  production  of  a  ra\s  compiler 
—disjointed  and,  diffuse — filleil  with  scraps  of  ctynioloay,  trite 
classical  nlliisions,  and  commonplace  declamation — ami  ^vritten 
in  a  shapeless,  incorrect,  and  turgid  style.  With  all  its  preten-- 
sions,  it  absolutely  contains  scarcely  any  thing  that  can  be 
deemed  new,  unless  we  except  the  autiior's  Journal  of  the  Wea-«  , 
ther,  in  which  he  describes,  witli  very  copious  tletail,  the  various 
aspects  of  clouds,  according  to  Howard's  flinciful  classification. 
This,  |>erhaps,  is  the  extent  of  his  science  r"  for  he  blunders  sadly 
when  he  ventures  on  other  graver  topics.  But  Mr  O'Reilly  mo-^ 
deftly  aspires  to  the  lionour  of  geographical  discover}' ;  andfim-' 
cies  that  claim  established,  by  nammg  a  groupe  of  prominences,  ia 
the  field  of  ice  which  barred  his  progress^  me  Linrilsean  JUesl 

It  is  remarkable,  that  two  centuries  of  extreme  actiidty  should 
have  added  so  verv  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions^ 
The  relations  of  the^lier  navigators  to  those  partSy  possera  ah 
interest  whidi  has  not  y^  been'  ectipsed/  we  may  cite  the 
voyage  of  Martens  from  Hamburg  to  Spitsbergen^  as  stiU  the 
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most  instructive.  But  the  best  and  coninlctest  work  tliat  Wd 
have  seen  on  the  subject  of  the  Northern  fisfieries,  is  a  treatise  in 
three  voliunes  octavo,  translated  from  the  Dutch  language  into 
French  by  Bernard  de  Reste,  and  pubUshcd  at  Pans  in  1801, 
umlcr  the  title  Histoire  des  Perhes^  des  DecouverteSf  €t  (Us  £ta^ 
llissemciis  des  Hollandois  dans  les  Mers  du  Nord, ' 

The  Arctic  Expedition,  which  has,  for  several  montlis,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  public,  proposes  two  distinct  ob- 
jects;— to  advance  tow;ir(is  the  Pole — and  to  explore  a  north- 
west passage  to  C  hina.  These  are,  no  doubt,  splendid  schemes; 
but,  in  order  lo  form  a  right  estimate  ot  the  phin,  and  some  an«^ 
ticipatiou  of  its  probable  results,  we  niubt  proceed  with  caution, 
and  employ  tlie  lights  of  science  to  guide  our  steps.  The  fact* 
alleged  respecting  the  vast  islands  or  continents  of  ice  recently 
sq)mrated  and  diverged  from  the  Arctic  re|pona,  have  given  oc- 
casion to  much  loose  rea8omnfl^  to  wild  andrandoiii  conjecture^ 
4uid  visionary  dedamatito^  Glowing  anticipalioiis  are  confix 
idently  fonned  <tf  the  futare  amelioration  of  climate,  whidi 
would  scai^y  be  hazarded  even  in  the  dreami  of  romanoeu 
Every^  person  possessinjg  a  slight  tiiicture  of  physical  science 
conceives  himself  ^ualined  to  npecnlate  concenung  4he  pheno* 
mena  of  weather^  m  which  he  feels  a  deep  interest ;  and  nencc^ 
A  very  flimsy  and  spurious  kind  of  philosonby.  however  trifling 
or  despicable  it  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  tnc  nsw  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  thipk  more  profoundly,  has  gained  currency  among  cer* 
classes  of  meii,  and  engendered  no  small  share  of  conceit. 
Meteorology  is  a  complex  science^  depending  on  so  many  sub* 
ordinate  principles,  that  require  the  unioa  of  accurate  tneorVf 
with  a  range  of  nice  and  various  ohservationst  as  to  have  ad- 
vanced veryalowlv  towards  perfection.  Though  litde  under- 
stood, or  generally  cultlvatecl,  h  has  yet  made  a  decided  pro- 
gress, and  at  last  attained  to  such  degree  of  improvement  a4 
will  enable  the  Judicious  inquirer  to  draw  his  conclusions  with 
safety  and  confidence.  Nothing  is  required  but  the  torch  of 
jgeomctry  to  illumine  the  results  fuxnished  by  the  application  of 
oelicate  instruments. 

With  rpn::ncl  to  the  nature  and  real  extent  of  the  change 
which  has  now  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  Icy  seas,  we 
•acr  persuaded  tliat  the  reports  ar^e  ^eatiy  exaggerated.  *  Tp 

♦  So  much  has  public  credulity  been  abused  by  such  tales,  that 
ja  paragraph  having  appeared  in  a  Scotch  newspaper,  stating  that  a 
^ast  mountain  of  ice  had  lately  stranded  on  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles, 
hoax  was  actually  swAUowed  by  sundry  grave  pcrjionsj  especially 
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reduce  th^Qiii  to  their  just  amount,  it  would  be'neoessary  to  e&; 
timate  the  annual  eftects  pttidaced  in  those  regions,  and  likewise 
io  tompare  the  observa^OiiB  of  a  similar  kind  made  by  expe? 
rienced  navigators  at  former-  periods.  From  a  critical  examin? 
ation  of  tlie  various  facts  left  on  record,  it  will  perhaps  appear, 
that  those  Arctic  seas  have  Beeh,  more  than  once,  in  the  cours^ 
of  the  last  half  centuiy^  as  open  iw  they  are  represented  to  be 
at  present. 

To  discuss,  with  acjcuracy,  the  question  of  the  periodical 
formation  and  destruction  of  the  Polar  Ice,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  true  principles  which  regulate  the  distribu  - 
tion of  heat  over  the  p^lobc.  This  we  shnll  attempt  to  perform, 
independent  of  everjr  hypothesis^  by  the  direct  appeal  to  exp&: 
riment  and  f)bscr\ation. 

If,  at  any  place  we  dig  into  the  ground^  wc  find,  by  the  inser-r 
tion  of  a  tncrmometer,' that,  as  we  successively  descend,  we  ap- 
proach constantly  to  some  limit  of  temperature,  at  a  certnifi  de{)th 
x)elow  which,  it  continues  afterwards  unchanged;  Tins  depth 
of  equilibrium  varies  in  different  soils;  but  seldom  exceeds  thir- 
ty or  fifty  feet.  If  the  excavation  be  made  about  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  the  temperature  will  appciu:  to  increase 
in  the  lower  strata ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pit  be  foimed  in 
the  bcgiimin^  of  summer,  it  will  be  fomid  to  grow  colder  as  we 
descend.  Hence,  the  mass  of  the  earth  merely  traiiMuits  \ery 
slowly  the  impressions  of  heat  or  cold  received  at  its  surface. 
The  external  teniperalure  ol  any  given  day,  will  perhaps  take 
near  a  jnonth  to  penetrate  only  one  foot  into  the  ground* 
By  digging  downwards  in  summer,  we  soon  reach,  therefore^ 
tlic  inipressions  of  the  preceding  spring  and  wiutdr;  but  the 
same  pro»;ress  into  the  ground  l>rings  us  tmck  to  this  temper- 
atures of  me  autumn  and  of  the  summer.  Still  lower,  all  the  va? 
xious  fluctuations  of  hesQ.t  are  intermirin;led  and  confounded  in 
one  common  rnean. 

Such  observatiohs  are  more  easily  and  correctly  made,  by  hav- 
ing thermometers,  with  long  stems,  sunk  to  diflerent  depths  in  the 
ground.  From  a  register  of  four  of  those  instruments,  planted 
'one,  two,  four^  and  eight  feet  deep,  in.  a  spacious  garden  on  the 
northern  sht)re  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,,  we  are  enabled  to  quote 
the  series  of  observations  made  during  the  years  1816  and  IB17* 
Their  meim  indications  in  the  month  ot  January  1816  werq 
respectively  33^0— SSf^.S-i-W)**.?— and  48^0;  and  in  the  same 
'hiOTith  of  the  foUowintr^^'ear,  these  were  35°.6 — SS".?— ♦S^'.S — 
.  and  45M.  But,  in  tne  month  of  June  of  the^sa^ie  years,  the 
iheriTiometers  at.the  depihs  of  one,  two,  four,,  and  eight  feet, 
parked  at  a  mediimi  5r.C— 50\0— 'tTM— and  45*.8;  and  a^ 
gain  51M — 49''.4— 47°.6— and  47''.8«   It  is  curious  taremark| 
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that  in  this  cVvmate,  tKe  tlicrmomoters,  at  all  those  depths,  near- 
ly coincidt  at  two  iV\  tTerent  times  ot*  the  year,  or  about  the  he- 
eimuDp  ;uk\  tUe  end  of  sunmier.    Thus,  about  the  mu Idle  of 
May  Ibib,  t\^ey  all  stood  within  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  of 
43°.7;  and  again,  about  the  middle  ot  September,  theyhatl  reach- 
nearly  5r»2,  In  the  following  year,  they  iruiicnted,  in  the  same 
inomhs,  45M,  and  SS**.!.    It  is  obvious,  therciore,  that  in  the 
first  of  those  means,  the  impression  of  spring  was  predominant. 
And  that  of  summer  in  the  second.    The  mean  of  the  whole 
year,  at  the  depths  of  one,  two,  four,  luid  eight  feet,  was,  in 
1816,  respectively  43°.8 — i4.M— and  46'.0;  and  in  1817, 
44.°.9 — — ie^'.S— and  46°.8.    Both  those  years,  but  espe- 
cially 1817,  had  been  unusually  cold.    The  lowest  thermome- 
ter, evidently  ulTccted  by  the  impressions. of  preceding  years,  was 
partially  returned  again  from  tlie  ground  beneath  it.    On  the 
18th  of  April  last,  all  those  thermdmet^  stood  at  41''.  That 
of  one  fioot  deep,  rose  at  first  slowly,  and  then  with,  rapidity,  to 
61%  which  it  reached  oh  the  ISth  d£  Jupe,^  and  had  declined, 
dn  the  16thy  to  58%  and  at  the  end  of  t£ie  month  sank  to  55^ 
The  thermometers,  boriedat  the  deptli  of  two,  four,  and  eight 
fiset,  had  gradually  mounted, .  on  the  16th  of  June,  tO'  55%  50% 
and  ^Ti  and,     the  end  of  the  month,  stood  at  53%  51%  and 
49%   In  preceding  years,  the  thermometer,  inserted  one  foot 
.  into  the  ground,  did  not  reach  its  maxunum  till  the  middle 
or  near  the  end  of  July;  that  range,  in  1815,  1816  and  ISl?, 
being  only  respectively  58%  54^  and  56*";  whereas  it  had,  iii 
this  present  summer,  attained  61?  early  in  the  month  of  Juhe. 
We  may  hence  conclude,  that  the  temperature  of  the  ground 
is  always  the  mean  result  of  the  impressions  made  at  the  sur- 
face during  a  series  of  years.    The  successive  strata,  there- 
fore^ at  great  depths,  may  be  regarded  as  permanent  records  of 
the  average  state  of  the  weather  in  .distant  ages.    Perhaps  the 
simerfidal  influence  will  scarcely  descend  fifty  feet  in  the  lapse 
of  a  century.    Copious  springs  which  percolate  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  rapidly  convey  the  impressions  of  subterranean 
heat  to  the  surface,  will  consequently  furnish  tlie  most  accurate 
reports  of  the  natui*al  register  of  climate.    Iliese,  if  rightly 
chosen,  differ  not  sensibly  in  their  temperature  at  all  seasons ; 
and,  whether  they  have  their  seat  at  a  depth  of  one  bundled  or 
of  five  hundred  ieet,  they  affect  the  thermometer  alike.  *  We 

*  The  celebrated  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  situate  in  tlic  latitude  of 
43**  55',  and  360  feet  above  the  level.  <rf^die  Mediteranesn  sea,  has 
been  olMervedhto^ acquire  its  highest  ttoipAatute  shout  die  first  day 
of  September,  and  to  reach  the  lowest  at  the  beginning  of  April,  the 
former  being  56^3,  at)d  the  latter  54°.l  by  Fahjr^eit's  scale ;  which 
gives  55%2  for  its  mfan  heat.   The  watsfs  are  coUected  from  the 
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are  hence  entitled  to  cODcliide^  that  however  the  weather  may 
have  varied  from  year  to  CO*  changed  its  character  at  in- 
tervals of  short  periods  of  jrears,  it  has  yet  undergone  no  radi- 
cal or  sensible  alteration  during  the  efflux  of  many  ages. 

Some  philosophers  attempt  to  explain  such  facts  as  arc  now 
stated,  from  the  supposed  internal  heat  of  the  globe,  caused  by 
the  action  of  central  fires  ;  and  pretend,  in  support  of  dieir  fii< 
vourite  h^'pothesis,  that  the  temperature  always  increases  near 
the  bottom  of  very  deep  mines.  But  this  observation  holds  on- 
ly  in  particular  situations,,  where  the  warm  exhalations  from  the 
burning  of  lamps  and  the  breathing  of  the  workmen  are  collected 
and  confined  under  the  roofs  of  the  galleries.  The  water  which 
trickles  from  the  crevices  of  the  strata,  and  runs  along  the  floor 
of  the  mine,  has  still  the  medium  temperature  belonging  to  the 
place.  It  should  likewise  be  remarked,  such  is  the  very  slow 
conducting  quality  of  earthy  and  stony  matters,  that  the  volca- 
nic fires  nave  no  sensible  influence  on  the  climate  of  those 
countries  where  they  still  exist  in  full  activity. 

.The  permanent  heat  of  the  ^ound  is,  therefore,  protlnced 
by  the  mere  accumulation  of  mccssant  external  impressions. 
Tliese  impressions  are  received,  either  directly  from  the  sun's 
rays,  or  circaitously,  through  the  medium  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluence. But  air  is  better  fitted  for  difTusing  than  for  storing 
,  lip  heat.  The  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  easily 
shown,  does  not  contain  more  heat  thaa  a  stratum  of  water  only 
10  feet  thick,  or  one  of  earth  measuring  15  feet.  According 
to  ilieir  relative  temperature,  the  winds,  in  sweeping  idong  the 
ground,  either  abstract  or  communicate  warmtli.  But  the  sun 
IS  the  great  and  original  fountain  of  heat,'  which  the  internal 
motion  excited  in  the  atmosphere  only  serves  to  distribute  more 
equally  over  the  earth's  sUriacc.  The  heat  imparted  to  the  air, 
or  to  the  ground,  is  always  proportional  to  the  absoi'jnion  of  the 
Bolar  Ix'ions  ;  and  the  consequences  are,  therefore,  stili  tlie  same, 
whether  we  embrace  the  simple  tlieory,  that  heat  is  only  the 
subtle  fluid  of  light,  in  a  state  of  combination  with  its  substra- 
tum ;  or  prefer  the  opinion,  that  light  ha*^  always  conjoined  with 
it  an  admixture  of  the  invisible  matter  of  heat.  ' 

Owing  to  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  obliquity 
of  its  axiS)  very'ditierent  quantities  of  light  or  ^eat  osq  received 

fissures  of  an  extensive  limestoiie  rock,  and  seem  to  receive  the  su* 
perficial  impressions  in  the  space  of  three  months.  They  burst  forth 
\nth  such  a  volume  aii  to  form,  only  a  little  below  their  source,  the 
translucid  Sorgue^  a  river  scarcely  inierior  ih  its  discharge  to  tl^  Tigr 

gbove  Ferth*  '  ,   •       '  •    •     •  • 

*.-  * 
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m  the  several  latitudes.   The  same  portion  of  heat  which  would 
'  raise  the  temperature  of  1 35  pounds  of  water  a  degree*  on  Fah* 
renheit's  scale,  is  only  capable  of  melting  one  j>ound  of  ice. 
The  measure  of  ice  dissolved  is  hence  the  simplest  and  most  . 
correct  standard,  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  heat  ex])ended  in 
that  process.    If  we  apply  calculation,  therefore,  to  actual  ex- 
periment, we  sliall  find  that  the  entire  and  unimpaired  light  of 
the  sun  would,  at  the  Equator,  at  the  mean  latitude  of  4-5'',  and 
at  the  Pole,  be  sufficient  to  melt  a  thickness  of  ice  expressed  by 
38.7,  25.9,  and  13.4  feet.    Of  this  enormous  action,  the  great- 
est portion  is  no  doubt  wasted  in  the  vast  abyss  of  the  ocean ; 
and,  of  the  remainder,  a  stiU  larger  share  is  jx'rhnps  detained 
and  dissipated  in  the  grosser  atTno*>phere.    Yet  the  light  which^ 
afler  those  defalcations,  finally  reaches  the  surface  of  the  eartli, 
if  left  to  accumulate  there,  would  create  such  inequality  of  tem- 
perature, as  must  prove  quite  insupportable.    It  is  indeed  re- 
markable how  very  small  a  part  of  tlie  extended  scale  of  heat  is 
w  anted  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  or  comuatible  with  its  ck- 
istcnce.    The  absolute  zero  probably  descenas  at  least  1400  de- 
grees below  the  commencement  of  Fahrenheit's  divisions,  and 
me  intense  power  of  oar  fiimaoes  perhaps  rises  ten  times  higher. 
Yet  few  plants  will  bear  a  dian^e  of  50  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture ;  ana  man,  the  hardiest  rfaff  anima]s>  woidd  find  the  tran- 
4Utioii  ci  100  dmees  quite  insupportdi^ 

'^as  slow  OQMUcting  quality  of  the  ground)  if  not  ^loTii?gd 
by  extraneous  influence^  wonU  fix  the  heat  where 'it  was  re- 
^refif  and  thus  perpetuate  the  effect  of  the  unequal  aotioii  of 
the  ^'s  beams.  The.  mobility  of  the  atmomhere  hence  peiw 
fams  an  iimiortalit  office  in  the  economy  of  Mature^  as  a  majt 
Tegahtor  cf  the  system,  dispensing  moderate  warmth,  taSi  ab* 
'tenpering  the  axtremes  of  climate  over  the  fiice  of  the  globe* 
As  the  heat  accumulates  T^ithin  the  tropics,  it  will  occasion  cur- 
rents of  cold  air  from  the  higher  latitiules.  But  the  activity  of 
this  winds  thus  raised  being  proportional  to  their  exciting  cauae^ 
mast  prevent  it  from  ever  surpassing  certain  limits.  A  perpa* 
tutf  commerce  of  heat  between  the  Poias  and  the  Equator  ia 
thus  maintained,  by  the  agency  of  opposite  currents  in  the  aU- 
mo^phere.  These  enrr^iits  will  often  have  their  direction  mo* 
«Ufiad;  and  th^  may  still  produce  the  same  efiectB^  by  pursuing 
an  oblique  or  deyious  course.  The  actual  phenomena  of  climate 
only  require  the  various  winds  throughout  the  year,  to  advance 
southwards  or  northwards  at  the  mean  rate  of  almost  two  miles 
an  hour,  or  to  perform  in  effect  three  journeys  of  transfer  an- 
jQually  from  the  Equator  to  eitlier  Pole.  Not  that  these  carry 
the  i|aiprefi8ions  of  hi^  of  cold  directly  from  oae  cKtremi^ 
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the  globe  to  the  other,  but,  by  their  incessnnt  play,  they  con- 
tribute, in  the  succession  of  ages,  to  spread  them  graduaiiy  over 

the  intervening  space. 

The  system  of  opposite  aerial  currents  leads  to  th6  same  law 
of  the  gradation  of  temperature  in  different  latitudes,  as  the  ce- 
lebrated Professoi'  IMaycr  of  Gottingen  deduced  froiii  an  empi- 
rical proce5«s.  It  would  ap})ear  that  the  variation  of  the  mean 
temperature  at  the  level  of  the  sea  i.s  always  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  twice  the  latitude.  Thus,  for  the  parallels  of  every  ten 
degrees,  the  arrangement  is  simple. 


latitude. 

Meip  Temperature. 

1  Lalitode. 

Msan  Temperatorik 

53°.5  ' 

60** 

45^0  ' 

77°.9  • 

38M 

30'  , 

70°.9 

.■•    33^6  . 

40'* 

62*.4 

90^ 

32* 

The  arithmetical  mean,  or  58%  corresponds  to  the  middle 
latitude  of  45^.  But  the  real  mean  of  the  temperature  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  is  67%  which  should  occur  on  the  pa- 
rallel of  35*  51  i'.  .     .       .  • 

The  system  of  currents  maintainec^  in  the  atmosphere,  like- 
wise contributes  essentially  by  its  uncefisinfr  agency,  in  trnnsfe?- 
ring  and  dispersing^  heat,  to  prevent  tiic  excessive  inecjujility  of 
seasons  in  tlie  higher  latitudes.  But  the  motions  produced  in 
such  a  vast  mass  of  fluid,  nmst  evidently  follow,  at  long  inter- 
vals, the  accumulated  causes  which  exciietiiem.  Hence  jiroba- 
bly  the  origin  of  those  violent  winds  which,  succeeding  to  the 
sultry  warmth  of  summer  and  the  sharp  frosts  of  winter,  prevail 
in  the  Tiioiiths  of  September  and  March,  and  are  hence  called 
by  seamen  the  Ef]uinoj:ial  Umles*  In  the  Arctic  seas,  Nafure  has 
made  a  further  provision  for  correct! nor  the  excessive  irregularity 
of  the  action  of  liic  sun's  rays.  This  luminary,  for  several  months 
in  winter,  is  totally  withdrawn  from  that  dreary  waste;  but,  to 
compensate  for  his  long  absence,  he  continues,  during  an  equal 
period  in  suiiaiier,  to  shine  without  interruption.  Now,  by  a 
beautiful  arrantrement,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  itseHj  by  its  alter- 
-natc  freezing  and  thawing,  presents  a  vast  substratum,  on  which 
the  excesses  of  lieat  and  of  cold  in  succession,  are  mutually  spent. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  superficial  water  as  it  cools,  and  therefore 
contracts,  sinks  down  into  the  abyss,  by  its  superior  gravity ;  but 
when  it  grows  wanner,  it  expands,  and  consequently  floats  in- 
cumbent, communicating  afterwards  its  surplus  heat  with  extreme 
slowness  to  the  mass  below.  But  the  seas  within  tlie  Arctic  circle 
being  always  near  the  verge  of  congelation,  at  which  limit  water 
scarcely  undergoes  any  sensible  alteration  oi  volume  from  a  con* 
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nderable  change  of  temperature^  theeuperficial  stratimi  reniahis 
constantly  stagnant,  and  exposed  to  receive  all  the  variable  im- 
pressions of  the  sweeping  winds.  The  piercing  cold  of  winter, 
therefi>ra»  spends  its  rngc  in  freesing  the  salt  water  to  a  depth 

proportionol  to  its  intensity  and  continnanee*  The  prolonged 
warmth  of  8UIn^ler  a^in  is  coiiKumed  in  melting  tfapse  fields  of 
ice,  every  inch  of  wnich  in  thickness^  requiring  as  much  ab-  . 
sorption  of  lu  nt  as  would  raise  the  ttMnpera^ure  of  a  body  of 
water  10}  £eet  thick,  a  whole  degree.  The  summer  months  are 
hence  nearly  gc^nc  before  the  sun  can  dissolye  the  icy  domes^ 
and  shoot  with  entire  eftect  his  slanting  rays.  •  It  may  be  shown 
that  under  the  Pole  the  action  of  the  solar  light  is,  at  the  time 
of  the  soli=;tioe,  under  the  Pole,  one-fourth  part  greater  than  at 
the  Equator^  and  siiflicient  in  the^courseof  a  day  to  melt  a  sheet 
of  ice  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 

If  horizontal  winds  serve  to  balance  the  irrcgnlar  action  of 
the  solar  beams  over  the  surface  of  the  ^lobe,  the  rising  and  de- 
«^ccnding  currents  excited  in  the  IkxIv  of  the  atmosphere  stiii 

•  more  effectually  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  day  anti  ni^lit.  Af- 
ter the  ground  has  become  heated  by  the  direct  ilimniiiaiion  ot 
the  sun,  it  wnrms  the  low^est  portion  ot  tlie  incumbent  air,  which, 
beino;  thus  djlated,  begins  to  ascend,  and  therefore  occasions 
tlie  descent  of  an  equal  portion  of  tlie  fluid.  l  ;n'  these  vertical 
currents,  being  once  created,  will  continue  their  motion  long  after 

•  the  primary  cause  has  ceased  to  impel  them,  and  may  protract, 
during  the  night,  tlie  accunnnulation  ot  cijilled  air  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  This  effect  is  further  augmented,  in  general,  by 
the  frigorific  impressioHs  which  are,  it  would  seem,  at  all  l  inii  s 
darted  downwards  from  a  clear  tky.  *  Ynnw  die  operation  ol  (his 
combined  system,  therefore,  the  diunuil  vicissitudes  of  temjiera- 
ture  are  diminished  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  Ano- 
ther consequence  results  from  the  rapid  and  continual  inter- 
jcfaange  of  the  higher  and  lower  strata,  that  the  same  absolute 
jgusntity  of  heat  must  obtain  at  eveiy  altitude  in  the  atmospherev 

Hiis  equal  ^tribulton  of  heat  at  all  elevations,  is  moulded, 
however,  by  another  prihciple,  which  occasions  the  r^ular  ^ra- 
^on  upmiis  of  a'  decreasing  temperature.  In  fact,  air  js' 
'found  to  nave  its  capacity  for  heat  enlarged  by  rarefiwtion,  ao 
thst  any  portion  of  llie  fluid  carried  to  the  higher  regions,  where 
it  by  consequence  expands,  have  its  temperature  proportioi^ 
ally  diminisnedi   The  decrease  of  temperature  in  ascending  the 

--- -—  .  '    '  ,  I 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

*  Bee  Supptetnent  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  III. 

•  Part  I.  p.  n? ;  or,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
*ysLVIU.F^ILp.465.  • 
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atmosphere,  is  not  far  from  l)eing  uniform,  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  degree  for  every  hundred  yards  of  elevation.  Hence  the 
limit  of  perpetual  congelation  forms  a  curve,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Companion  of  the  Cycloid^  bending  gradually 
from  the  Equator,  reverting  its  inflexure  at  tlie  latitude  of  45% 
and  grazing  the  surface  at  the  Pole.  The  mean  heights  of  eter-» 
nal  irost^  under  tlie  Equator,  and  at  the  latitudes  of  30^  and  60% 
•re  respectively  15207,  114-84,  and  3818  feetl 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  heat  of  large  collections 
of  water  will  seldom  agree  precisely  with  the  mean  temperature 
corresponding  to  the  latitude.  The  variable  impressions  receiv- 
ed at  the  suriace  from  the  atmosphere,  will  not,  iis  on  land,  pe- 
netrate slowly  into  the  mass,  and  become  mingled  and  equaHze<J  . 
at  a  moderate  depth.  Heaf  is  conducted  thrcmgh  liquids  chiefs 
ly  by  the  internal  play  resulting  from  tlieir  partial  expansion. — 
In  the  more  temperate  ret^ions  of  the  globe,  tlie  superficial  wa- 
ters of  lakes  or  seas,  as  they  grow  warmer,  and,  therefore,  spe- 
cifically lighter,  still  remain  suspended  by  their  acquired  buoy- 
ancy. But  whenever  they  come  to  be  chilled,  they  suffer  con^ 
traction,  and  are  precipitaLetl  by  their  superior  density.  Hence 
the  deep  water^  botli  of  lakes  and  seas,  is  always  considerably 
colder  than  what  floats  at  tlie  surface.  The  gradntion  of  cold 
is  distinctly  traced  to  the  dcjitli  of  twenty  fathoms,  below  which, 
the  diminished  temperature  continues  nearly  uniform  as  far  as 
the  sounding  line  can  reach.  In  shallow  seiis,  however,  the 
cold  substratum  of  liquid  is  brought  nearer  to  the  surface.  The 
increasing  coldness  oi  water,  drawn  up  from  tlie  depth  of  only 
lA.  iew  fathoms,  may,  theretbre,  indicate  to  the  navigator  who 
.traverses  the  wide  ocean  his  approach  to  banks  or  land. 
'  The  se  princijiles,  however,  will  not  apply  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cu Til  stances  of  the  Arctic  se.is.  Water  diflers  essentially,  in  its 
expansion  by  heat,  from  mercury,  oil  or  alcohol:  Far  from  di^ 
Jating  uniformly,  a  property  which  fits  the  latter  substances  for 
the  construction  of  thermometers,  it  swells  from  the  point  of 
congelation,  or  rather  a  very  few  degrees  above  it,  with  a  rapid 
proper csbion,  to  tliat  of  boiling.  Near  the  limit  of  its  greatest 
contiaction,  the  volume  of  water  is  scarcely  affected  at  all,  by 
any  alteration  of  heat.  Wlien  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  der 
pressed  to  a  temperature  between  28  and  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  it  will  remain  almost  stagnant,  and  therefore  expos- 
ed to  the  full  impression  oi  external  cold.  Hence  the  Polar 
seas  are  always  ready»  under  the  action  of  any  frosty  wind,  to 
suffer  congelation.  The  annual  variations  of  the  weather  are 
in  those  seiis  expended  on  the  superficial  waters,  without  dis- 
turbing the  vast  abyss  below.    Contrary  to  what  takes  ^la.cf 
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rnider  milder  ddes^  the  wHer  dnnm  up  from  ii  oonddenible 
d^th  is  warmer  within  the  Arctic  drde  than  what,  lies  on  the 
flimoe.  *  The  floating  ice  aoooidingly  be^ns^  to  melt  cenerally 
en  the  onder  aide^  from  the  iloir  communication  of  the  neat  sent 
upwards. 

■ 

The  patience  of  our  readers,  we  ftar,  will  be  exhausted  by 
this  laborious  discussion,  rendered  necessaiy,  however,  b}'  the 
loose  and  inconclusive  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  climate  ia 
usuaUy  treated*  We  shall  next  endeavour  to  sketch  the  fea«* 
tores  of  the  revolving  year  as  obseryed  within  the  Arctic  Qrdew 

Afler  the  continued  action  of  the  sun  has  at  laiit  melted  awa/ 
the  great  body  of  ice,  a  short  and  dubious  interval  of  \^rmtb  oo» 
curs.  Til  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  only  visited  by  shmting  and 
enfeebled  rays.  Frost  again  resumes  his  tremendous  swav.  It  be- 
gins to  snow  as  enrly  as  August,  and  the  whole  grouncf  is  cover-* 
ed,  to  the  depUi  of  two  or  three  feet,  before  the  month  of  Oc« 
tober.  Along  the  sliorcrs  and  the  bays,  the  fresh  \\  ater,  poured 
from  rivulets,  or  drained  from  the  thawing  of  former  coliectiomi 
of  snow,  becomes  quickly  converted  into  iiolid  ice.  As  the  cold 
au^ients,  the  air  dejiosits  its  moisture,  in  the  form  of  a  fog, 
which  freezes  into  a  fine  gossamer  netting,  or  spicnlar  icicles 
dispersed  through  the  atmosphere,  and  extremely  minute,  tliat*^ 
might  seem  to  pierce  and  excoriate  the  skin.  Tlie  hoar  frost  set- 
tles profusely,  in  fantastic  clusters,  on  every  prominence,  llie 
whole  surface  of  the  sea  steams  like  a  limekiln;  an  appearance, 
called  ihe  frost-smoke^  caused,  as  in  other  instances  of  the  })roduc-' 
tion  of  vapour,  by  the  water's  being  still  relatively  warmer  than 
the  incumbent  air.  At  length  the  dispersion  of  the  mist,  and  con« 
'  sequent  clearness  of  die  atmosphere,  announce,  that  the  U4)pci' 
stratum  of  the  sea  itself  has  become  cooled  to  the  same  standard  ; 
a  sheet  of  ice  spreads  quickly  over  the  smooth  expanse,  and  often' 
g^s  the  thickness  of  an  inch  in  a  single  n%fat.  The  darimess 
of  a  prolonged  winter  now  broods  impenetrably  over  the  frozen 
eontinent^  unle^  the  moon  chance  at  times  to  obtrude  her  &int 
rays,  whidi  only  discover  the  h<Hrrors  and  wide  desolation  of  the 
scene*  llie  wretdiodsetllersi  covered  whh  a  load  of  beainM^ 
remain  crowded  and  immured  in  their  hut^  every  dunk  of  idiidi 
they  carefully  stop  against  the  piercing  extemal  cold;  and,  cow* 
erlng  about  the  stove  or  the  uonp^  tney  seek  to  deae  away  the 
tedious  night.  Their  dender  stock  of  provisimis,  though  kept 
In  the  same  apartment,  is  often  frozen  so  hard,  as  to  reouire  to 
be  cut  with  a  hatchet.  The  whole  of  the  inside  of  their  nut  be* 
mnes  lined  with  a  Uudf;  crust  of  ice ;  and|  If  they^iappan  for  an 
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instant  to  open  a  window,  the  moisture  ot  the  confined  air  is  im- 
metlintely  precipiUited  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  snow.  As  the 
frost  continues  to  penetrate  deeper,  the  rocks  are  heard  at" a  dis- 
tance to  split  with  loud  explosions.  The  sleep  of  death  seeniii  to, 
wrap  up  the  scene  in  utter  and  oblivions  ruin. 

At  length  tlie  sun  reappears  above  tlie  horizon;  but  his  lan- 
guid beams  rather  betray  the  wide  wasiej  ihiin  brigliten  tlie  pros- 
pect. By  degrees,  however,  the  further  jjroirress  of  the  trosL  ii» 
checked.  In  the  month  of  Mav,  the  famished  inmates  venture 
to  leave  their  hut,  in  quest  offish  on  the  margin  of  the  sea«  As 
the  sun  acquires  elevation,  ins  power  is  greatly  increased.  Th<5- 
snow  gradually  wastes  nway — the  ice  dissolves  apace — and  vast 
fragments  of  it,  detached  from  the  cliffs,  and  undermined  be- 
neatJi,  precipitate  themselves  on  the  shores  with  the  noise  and 
crash  oi  thunder.  The  ocean  is  now  unbound,  and  its  icy  dome 
broken  up  with  tremendous  rupture.  The  enormous  lields  of 
ice,  thus  set  afloat,  are,  by  the  violence  of  winds  and  current^ 
again  dissevered  and  dispersed,  ^onieiimes  impelled  in  oppo- 
tite  directions,  tliey  approach,  and  strike  with  a  mutual  shock, 
like  the  crush  of  worlds, — siifBcient,  if  opposed,  to  reduce  to 
atoms,  in  a  moment,  tli^  proudest  monuments  of  human  power. 
It  is  impossible  to  picture  a  situation  more  awful  than  that  of 
the  poor  crew  of  a  whaler,  who  see  their  irail  bark  thus  fatally 
enclosed,  expecting  im mediate  and  inevitable  destruction.  » 

Before  the  end  of  June,  the  shoal^  of  ice  in  the  Arctic  seas 
are  commonly  divided,  scattered,  and  dissipated.  But  the  at- 
mosphere is  then  almost  continually  damp,  and  loaded  witii  va- 
pour. At  this  season  ut  the  year,  a  dense  tog  generally  covers  the 
surface  oi  the  sea,  of  a  milder  temperature  indeed  than  the  frost 
smoke,  yet  produced  by  the  inversion  of  the  same  cause.  The 
lower  stratum  of  aii*,  as  it  successively  touches  the  colder  body 
ot  w  ater,  becomes  chilled,  and  thence  disposed  to  deposit  itS 
nioi^Lure.  Such  thick  fogs,  with  mere  gleams  ui  clear  weather, 
infesting  the  northern  seas  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, render  their  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  In  the 
.course  of  the  month  of  July,  the  superliciai  water  is  at  last 
brought  to  an  equilibrium  of  tein]ieratiire  with  the  air,  and  the 
sun  now  shines  out  with  a  bright  and  dazz!ini{  radiance.  For 
some  days  before  the  close  of  the  summer,  such  excessive  heat 
is  accumulated  in  the  bays  and  sheltered  spots,  that  the  tar  and 
pitch  ai'e  ^iomctimes  melted,  and  run  down  the  ship's  sides. 

The  ice  which  obstructs  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  seas, 
consists  of  two  very  different  kinds ;  the  one  })riJLluced  by  the 
congelation  of  fresh,  and.  tlie  other  by  that  of  salt  water.  In 
tho^e  injiospitable  tracts,  the  snow  wnlch  aiinually  lalis  oa  the 
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iflUmds  or  oontments^  bein^  again  diaaohred  fagr'tlie  progress  of 
the  iimunei^»'heat»  pours  ferai  numeroui  rilk  and  Ua^id  stteams, 
which  collect  alon^  the  indented  shoresy  and  in  the  deep  bays- 
ehdoeed  by  precipitoos  rocks*  There,  this  clear  and,  gelid  wa^ 
ter  soon  fre^esy  and  every  successive  year  supplies  an  addition-* 
al  mvestiDg  crnst,  till,  alter  the  lapse  perhaps  of  several  centu- 
rieS)  the  iey  mass  rises  at  M^t  tojthe  size  and  aspect  of  a  moun- 
tain, commensurate  with  die  elevation  of  the  adjoining  ciifSk 
The  melting  of  the  snow,  which  is  afterwards  deposited  on  such 
enonnoua  Uocks,  likewise  contribute^  to  their  growth ;  aiuK  by 
filling  up  the  accidental  holes  or  crevices,  it  rentiers  the  whole 
structure  compact  and  uniform.  Meanwhile,  .the  principle  of 
destruction  has  already  begun  its  operations.  I'he  ceaseless 
agitition  of  the  sea  giadiiany  wofirs  and  undermines  the  bftse  of 
the  icy  mountaifi,  till,  nt  l(Migtli,  by  the  action  of  its  own  accu- 
mulated weight,  \\\\vn  it  has  perhaps  attained  :in  altitude  of  a 
thousand,  or  even  two  tlioiisand  feet,  it  is  torn  ironi  its  tVo:7:en 
cliains,  and  precipitated,  with  tremendous  plunge,  into  the  abyss 
below.  Tliis  mighty  launch  now  flouts  like  a  loity  island  on  the 
ocean;  till,  driven  southwards  by  winds  and  currents,,  it  inseu* 
nbly  wastes  and  dissolves  away  in  the  wide  Atlantic. 

Such,  we  conceive,  to  be  the  real  orii^'in  of  the  icy-mountains 
or  icebergs,  entirely  similar  in  their  formation  to  the  glacins 
which  occur  on  the  flanks  of  the  Alps  and  tlie  Pyrennees*  They 
consist  of  a  clear,  compact  and  solid  ice,  which  has  the  fine 
green  tint  verging  to  blue,  which  ice  or  water,  when  very  pure 
and  ot  ;i  sufficient  depth,  nlways  assumes.  From  the  cavities  of 
these  icebergs,  the  crews  ot  liie  northern  whalers  are  accustom^ 
ed,  by  means  of  a  Jiose^  or  flexible  tube  of  canvas,  to  fill  their 
casks  easily  with  the  finest  and  sexiest  watar.  Of  the  same 
species  of  ice,  the  firagments  which  are  picked  up  as  they  flOat 
'on  ^  «ur&ee  of  the  ocean,  yield  the  adventttroos  navigator  the 
most  refreshing  bev^age.  . 

It  was  long  di^utedamonff  the  learned,  whether  the  waters 
of  die  ocean  are  capable  of- bdng  congealed;  and  niany  frivo- 
lous and  ateird  arguments,  pf  course^  were  advanoed  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  the  fiict^  But  the  (|ae8tion  is  now  completely 
resolved ;  and  the  fireezmg  of  sea  water  is  established  both  by 
observation  and  experiment.  The  product,  however^  is  an  im- 
perfect sort  of  ice,  easily  diatbgutshable  from  the  result  of  a 
regnlttr  crystalli^tion :  It  is  porous,  incompact,  and  impei-fectly 
diaphanous.  It  consists  of  spicular  shoots  or  thinflakeis»  which 
detain  within  their  interstices  the  stronger  brine ;  and  its  gra- 
nular spopgy  texture  has,  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  congealed 
'  '  i^mpi^or  what.the  confe^oners.  call  voatetyige* .  .This^salme  ioqf 
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can,  dierefiire^  never  yield  pure  waJb&r ;  ^et,  if  the  sti*aiu^  biUK^ 
Smprkoned  it»  be  nrst  suffered  to  drain  off  slowly,  the  kxwe 
mass  that  rmaina  will  melt  into  a  braddah  liquid^  wnich  in  aome 
cases  may.be  deemed  potable. 

To  congeal  sea-water  of  the  ordinary  saltnesa,  or  contmning 
nearly  the  thirtieth  part  of  its  w^ght  of  saline  matter,  it  requires 
not  an  extreme  cold,  this  proc^  taking  effect  about  the  27th 
degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  or  only  5  degrees  below  the  freea* 
ing  point  of  fresh  water.  Within  the  Arctic  circle,  therefore^ 
"the  surface  of  the  ocean  being  never  much  warmer,  is,  in  the 
decline  of  the  summer,  soon  cooled  down  to  the  limit  at  wluch 
congelation  commences.  About  the  end  of  July,  or  the  begin-  - 
ning  of  August,  a  sheet  of  ice  in  the  space  of  a  single  night  is 
formed,  perlinps  an  inch  tlHck,  The  frost  now  maintiiins  n- 
scendent},  arul  shoots  its  increasing  energy  in  all  directions, 
till  it  has  covered  the  whole  extent  of  tliose  seas  with  a  solid 
vault  to  the  de]nli  of  several  feet.  But,  on  tlie  return  of  spnng, 
the  penetrating  rays  of  the  sun  gratlually  nielt  or  soften  that 
icy  floor,  and  render  its  substance  friable  and  easily  disrupted. 
The  first  strong  wind,  creating  a  swell  in  the  oceauj  then  break* 
up  the  vast  continent  into  large  fields,  which  are  aflerwai  tls  shi- 
vered into  fragments  by  their  mutual  collision.  This  generally 
happens  eai  ly  in  the  month  oi'  June ;  and  a  few  weeks  are  com- 
monly sufficient  to  disperse  and  dissolve  the  floating  ice;  The 
sea  is  at  last  open,  for  a  short  and  dubious  interval,  to  the  pur- 
suits of  the  adventurous  mariner. 

While  icebergs  are  thus  the  slow  growth  of  ages,  the  fields 
or  shoals  of  saline  ice  are  annually  formed  and  destroj^d.  The 
ice  generated  from  melted  snow,  is  hard,  pellucid,  and  often 
swells  to  enormous  h&^t  and  dimenanms.  But  the  concretion 
of  aalt-water  imitB  aolidity,  deameas  and  atrenstli,  and  never 
rises  to  any  very  ccHuiderable  thickness.  It  8el£nn  floats  dnr* 
ing  more  wan  part  of  the'  year ;  though,  in  some  cold  seasQn& 
the  scattered  ngments  may  be  aurprim  by  die  early  frost,  and 
'  preserved  till  the  foUowing  summer* 

'  The  ivhale-fi^era  enumerate  several  varieties  of  the  salt-water 
ice.  A  veiy  wide  expanse  of  it,  they  call  a  Jleldf  and  one  of 
smaller  dimensions,  a  Jloe,  When  a  field  is  dtsiaevered  by  a 
anbaqueous  or  grown  swell,  it  breaks  into  numerous  pieces,  sel- 
dom exceeding  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  which,  taken  col#»  . 
lectively,  are  termed  ajKui*  This  pack  again,  when  of  a  broad 
abape,  is  called  a  paick  $  and,  when  much  elongated,  a  stream* 
The  packs  of  ice  are  crowded  and  heaped  together  by  violent, 
winds;  but  th^  again  separate  and  spread  asunder  in  calm 
waadwv  If  <i  snip  can  sag  freely  through  the  floating  pieoea  <if 
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ice,  it  is  called  drift-ice ;  anil  the  ice  itself  said  fo  be  loose  or 
opal.  When,  from  tlie  efi'ect  ol  al)r;ision,  tlie  larger  l)locks  of 
ice  arc  crunibk  J  into  minute  fragiiieuts,  this  collection  is  c^illrd 
hraah-ice.  A  portion  of  ice  rising  above  tlie  common  level,  is 
termed  a  hummocky  being  produced  by  the  'scjuefziiiir  of  one 
piece  over  another.  These  humiaocks  or  protuberant  cji  break 
the  uiiifoi  m  surface  of  the  ice,  and  give  it  a  most  divci  silicLl  and 
&ntastic  appearance.  They  are  numerous  in  the  heuvy  packs, 
and  alongthe  edges  of  ice-nelds,  re^iching  to  the  height  of  thir- 
ty feet.  The  term  shidge  is  a})plie(]  by  the  sailors  to  tne  soft  and 
incoherent  crystals  which  the  frost  forms  when  it  first  attacks  the 
ruffled  surface  of  the  ocean.  As  these  increase,  they  ha\  e  ^ome 
effect,  like  oil,  to  still  the  secondary  wares ;  but  Uiey  are  pre- 
vented from  coalescing  into  a  continuous  sheet,  by  the  agitation 
wiiidi  stiU  prevails;  and  they  form  small  discs,  rounded  by  coh« 
tinnal  attrition,  and  acarc^  three  hidies  in  diameter,  called 
pancakeu  Sometimea  these  again  miite  ia^  circular  pieCesy 
perhi^  a  foot  thick,  and  many  yards  in  circumferencew 
'  ^  The  fields,  imd  other  collections  of  floating  ice,  aref  often 
discovered  at  a  great  distance,  by  that  singular  appeanoKce  on 
the  verge  oi  the  horizon,  which  the  Dutch  seamen  have  term^ 
ed  iee-Smk.  It  is  a  stratum  of  lucid  whiteness,  occasioned 
dendy  by  the  glare  of  light  reflected  ebliqudy  from  the  suiftcd 
of  the  ioe  against  the  cmosite  atmosphefe*  This  shining  streaky 
which  lodos  always  brignteit  in  dear  weather,  indicates^  to  die 
experienced  navigator,  ^  or  80  miles  bevond  the  limit  of  dirMt 
vision,  not  only  the  extent  and  figure,  out  even  the  quali^  of 
die  ice.  The  ki?ik  from  packs  of  loe^  appears  of  a  pure  whiic^ 
while  diat  which  is  occasioned  by  snow-fields  has  some  tinge  it 
yellow. 

The  mountams  of  hard  and  perfect  ice^  it  has  been  showti^ 
are  the  gradual  production  perhaps  of  many  centtiries.  Along 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  prolonged  into  Davis's  Strait^ 
they  form  an  immense  rampart,  which  presents  to  the  mariner 
a  auUime  spectacle,  resemming,  at  a  distance,  whole  groups  of 
churches,  mantling  castles,  or  fleets  imder  full  sail.  Eveiy 
year,  but  espedidly  in  hot  seasons,  they  are  partially  detached 
from  their  seats,  and  whelmed  uito  the  deep  sea*  In  Davis'a 
Strait,  those  icebergs  appear  the  most  frequent;  and,  about 
Disco  Bay,  where  the  soundings  exceed  300  ^thorns,  masses  of 
audi  enormous  dimensions  are  met  with,  that  the  Dutch  seamen 
compare  them  to  cities,  and  often  bestow  on  them  tlie  familiar 
names  of  Amsterdam  or  Hacrlem.  They  are  carried  towards 
the  Atlantic  by  the  current,  wliich  generally  flows  from  the  north- 
east; and,  after  tiiey  reach  the  leanner  watfr  of  the  l^er  kiti^ 
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tudes,  they  rapidly  dissolve,  aad  finally  dis£^pc£&v  pi'obubly  in 
the  space  of  a  few  niynths. 

The  blocks  of  fresh*water  ice  appear  black,  as  tliey  swim  in 
the  sea ;  but  show  a  fine  emerald  or  beryl  hue,  when  brought  up 
«a  the  deck*  -  Though  perfectly  transparent,  like  crystal,  the^ 
^ometiiiies  enclose 'tlireodsg  or  streainleta,  of  air-bubbles,  extri* 
tated  in  the  act  of  coqgdation*  This  pure  ice^  being  only 
^fiaeoth  part  lighter  tbag  fredi  'Vater^  must  consequently  pro« 
ject  about  Que^tentli  as'^it  sirinia  on  the.  sea.  An  ic^rg  of 
$000  feet  in  height  would,  therefore,  after  itiloatcdi  still  rise  20p 
feet  above  the  surface  of  die  water«  Si|ch  perhi^s  may  be  con-* 
•idered  a«  nefurly  the  extreme  dimfi&sionar  .  Those':mountaint 
ice  may  even  acquiie  more  elevationi  at  a  distance  from  land, 
both  ftom  the  snow  which  fidls  on  them,  and  from  the  copious 
vapours  which  predpitatc  and  conceal  on  their  surface^  But^  in 
miera],  they  are  carried  forwards  \)y  the  current  whidi  sets  from 
^le  south-east  into  the  Atlantic,  where,  bathed  in  a  warmer  fluidg^ 
they  rapidly  wjiste  and  dissolve*  It  may  be  shown,  by  experi- 
HieUt,  timt,  if  the  water  in  which  they  float  had  only  the  temper- 
ature of  4^%  tlie  mass  of  ice  would  lose  the  thickness  of  an  inch 
every  hour,  or  two  feet  in  a  day«  Supposing  the  surtaee  of  diq 
sea  to  be  at  5*2^,  the  daily  diniiniHion  of  thickness  would  be 
doubled,  and  would  therefore  amount  to  four  foety  An  ic^ 
berg,  having  600  feet  of  total  elevation,  would  hence,  on  this 
prpbable  estimate^  require  150  diiys  for  its  dissolution.  But 
the  lnd[tin|y  of  the  ice  would  be  greatly  accelerated,  if  the 
mass  were  impelled  througli  the  water  by  the  action  of  winds. 
A  velocity  of  only  a  mile  in  an  hour  woidd  triple  the  ordinary 
effect,  flence,  though  large  bodies  of  ice  are  often  fouml  near 
the  banks  of"  Nowiouiulland,  they  soldoiii  Mdvniu-e  farther,  or 
pass  beyond  tlie  IStli  degree  of  latitude.  Wiiliiu  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, those  stupendous  blocks  remain,  by  their  mere  inertia, 
so  jftxed  on  the  water,  as  comnionly  to  serve  for  the  moorina:  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery.  In  such  cases,  however, 
it  is  a  necefe^jary  precaution,  to  lenoftlien  out  the  cables,  and  ride 
at  some  distance  troni  the  frozen  ciifT;  because  the  fragments  of 
ice,  which  the  seamen  term  calves^  are  frecjnently  detached  from 
the  under  part  of  the  niasft*  and,  dartint^  upwards,  accinlre  such 
a  velocity  in  their  ascent,  tliat  tiicy  would  iulklhbiy  strike  holes 
into  the  ship's  bottom. 

The  ice  prodncetl  from  salt  water  is  whit i si u  j)oroiis,  and  al- 
most opaque.  It  is  so  dense,  from  the  ipiaiUity  of  strong  brine 
enclosed  in  its  substance,  that,  when  floating  in  the  sea^  it  pro- 
jects only  one-fifth  part  above  the  surface.  The  porous  saline 
M  bn§    variable  tluckiicsii,  j  ci  seldom  exceeding  six  feet  But 
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ire  hsve  ftlready  shown,  duit  this  saline  ice  tHuch,  daring  the 
neater  part  of  the  year,  oovers  l2ie  Arctic  Seas,  is  annuakty 
formed  and  destroyed;  a  small  portion  of  it  onl}^  and  at  cer* 
taiii  seasons,  d8ca]img  the  gendrai  wreck*  The  thaw  common- 
ly lasts  about  three  months ;  and,  during  that  time,  the  heat 
in  the  solar  rays,  which,  thoucrh  oblique,  yet  act  with  unceas- 
ing energy?  wliether  applied  directly,  or  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  air  or  the  water,  is  adequate  to  the  dissolution 
of  all  the  ice  profluccd  in  tiic  course  of  the  autmnn,  the  win- 
ter, and  the  sprino;.  It  mnv  !>e  proved  by  experi.nent,  that, 
under  the  Pule  itself,  the  power  of  sun  at  tli?  solstic  e  could,  th 
the  space  of  a  week,  melt  a  stmhi  n  of  five  inches  of  ice.  We 
may  hence  fairly  compute  tiie  annual  eflRn-t  to  be  sufBcien^  tor 
thawing  to  the  depth  of  forty  inches.  It  siinuld  likewise  be  ob- 
served, that,  owing  to  the  pn  vailiiifr  Imziness  of  the  atmosj)hcre 
in  die  nortliern  latitudes,  those  singular  cold  emanations  which 
arc  now  found  always  to  djirt  from  an  azure  sky,  and,  in  the 
more  temperate  climates,  to  diminibh  the  calorific  action  of  the 
sun  often  by  one-fifth  part,  can  scarcely  exist.  On  this  account, 
perhaps  tlie  estimate  of  the  annual  destruction  of  Polar  ice  may 
be  swelletl  to  a  thickness  of  four  feet. 

As  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  process  of  thawinir,  so  it  is  lin 
evolved  in  the  act  of  congelation.  The  annual  f  )rmation  and 
destruction  of  ice  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  is  hence  a  beautiful 
Jjrovision  of  Nature,  for  mitigating  the  exce^'sive  inequalitv  of 
temperature.  Had  only  dry  land  been  there  o])posed  to  the  sun, 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  scorched  by  his  incessant  beaiUi, 
in  summer,  and  pinched  in  the  darkness  of  winter  by  the  most 
intense  and  peneti'atini^  cold.  None  of  the  animal  or  ve<;etable 
tribes  could  nave  at  all  supported  such  extremes.  But^  in  the  acs 
tual  arraigonenty  the  surpkis  heat  of  sunim«r  is  spent  in  melt- 
ing away  Sie  ice$  and  its  deficiency  in  winter  is  pardy  supplied 
by  the  inflaence  of  the  progress  of  ccmgdation.  As  long  as  ice 
femainik  tQ  thaw^  or  water  to  freeze^  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere can  never  vary  beyond. ceartain  limits;  Snch  is  the 
hamiony  of  die  sy^^tem;  and  all  experience  and  observation  for* 
bid  us  to  believe  it  to  be  subject  to  any  radical  change*  8ome 
years  may  chance  to  form  more  ice  than  others,  or  to  melt  mors* 
away ;  but  it  were  idl^  to  expect  any  thing  like  a  general  or 
permanent  disruption  of  the  glacial  crust  which  binds  the  ra^- 
gions  of  the  North.  But^  even  <  were  this  ice  once  removed^  a 
similar  collection  would  soon  succeed,  since  It  is  absiiys  the  e& 
£?ct^  and  not  the  cadse^  6f  tlic  disposidon  of  the  atmosphere^ 
which'  it  really  serves  to  temper.    We  should  be  guilty  of  the 
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most  vieiouK  rcasnnincf  in  a  circle,  if  wc  mnnitnnird  that  ice  first 
cooled  the  air»  and  that  this  cold  air  next  increased  tlie  iieidft 
of  ice. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Pohir  ice,  they 
cajinot,  ill  any  sensible  munjier,  affect  tlie  climates  of  the  lower 
Jatiiutles.  The  whole  circumjacent  space  where  frost  holds 
reign,  bears  a  very  small  ]iroportion  to  the  snrfaceof  the  north- 
ern licmisphere.  KeckoninfT  even  from  the  parallel  of  CO  de- 
grees, it  would  not  exceed  tlie  eighth  part ;  but,  since  the  gelid 
iTgion  hardly  extends  below  the  latitude  of  75  degrees,  it  may 
be  stilted  at  the  thirty-^second  part  of  tlie  hemisphere.  On  the 
tiup])osition,  therefore,  that  the  Arctic  cold  were  all  transferred 
and  infused  into  the'  atmospbei  e  of  tlie  Soutli^  it  could  jet  pro- 
duce no  visible  alteration  of  climate. 

Even  if  we  imagined,  with  Mr  Scoresby,  that  during  thd 
3'ears  1816  and  1817,  two  thousand  square  leagues  of  ice  have 
disappeared  in  ihc  Grcenlfind  seas,  between  the  parallels  of  74' 
and  80  degrees,  this  extent  would  still  scarcely  exceed  half  the 
surface  of  IrelaiitL  it  may  be  calculate<l,  that  the  loss  of  heat  on 
our  globe,  occasioned  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  reckonin"^ 
this  only  equivalent  to  a  complete  obscuration  for  the  space  <h 
a  flingle  hour^  is  as  much  as  would  be  absorbed  by  the  um^dng' 
tt  a  drde  6i  ice  500  miles  in  diameter,  and  150  feet  thidci 
This  quantity  surpasoes  at  leBst  sixty  tim«s  the  ice^elds  dis- 
))ersed  from  Greailand»  allowing  them  the  mean'  thickiiess  of 
30  feet ;  and  vet  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  never  depressed 
more  than  a  degree  or  two  dmring  the  contiatiance  of  any  solar 
eclipse. 

But  the  idea  is  quite  chimerical^  Aat  any  winds  could  ever 
transport  the  Polar  influence  to  onr  shores  It  may  be  shown, 
ftom  the  results  of  accurate  experiment,  ^t  a  current  of  air 
flowing  over  a  warmer  snrfiicey  whether  of  land  or  water,  be^ 
oomes,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  penetrated  with  the  ^mc  tempe- 
rature through  a  stratum  of  80  feet ;  tikongh  the  limit  of  actual 
eolitact,  or  of  mutual  attritbn,  is  confined  to  a  sur^^ce  not  exceed- 
ing the  500iith  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  If  we  assign  to  it  tho 
bei^ht  of  a  mile,  which  is  a  most  ample  allowance,  it  would  lose 
all  Its  sharpness,  and  acc^uire  the  standard  heat  in  the  course  of 
66  hours.  Admitting  this  wind  to  travel  at  the  rate  even  of  20 
miles  each  hour,  it  would  consequently  spend  all  its  irigorific 
action  in  a  tract  of  1320  miles.  The  ^alesfrom  the  remotest 
, north  must  thus  discharge  their  store  ot  cold  into  the  German 
sea  or  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Nor  could  such  impressions,  though 
oontinucd  through  a  course  of  {^es,  have  the  smallest  power  to 
ahili  thejupeprflcial  water;  fer  we  moment  any  portion  of  this 
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was  cooled,  it  would,  koin  its  increased  density,  sink  dnwii  into 
the  vast  abyss.  The  surface  would  not  be  attected  liii  atier  ihe 
cooling  linu,  in  its  progres^s  pervaded  tlie  whole  uuiss  from  the 
bottom  ii[)N\ards.  Accorthng  to  the  calculations  of  Laplace, 
f€un<](  d  on  a  comparison  of  the  tlieory  of  tiilt  s  w  ith  ac  tdal  ob- 
^lYatiuii,  tlie  mean  depth  of  tke  ocean  txcxeds  ten  KiigHsh 
miles.  Supposing,  therefore,  a  wind  blowing  irotu  some  north- 
erly point,  and  ten  degrees  colder  than  the  water«  were  to  sweep 
over  the  Ativitlc  six  moutlis  every  year,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
milea  an  bour,  it  would  tsikie  220  years  to  cool  that  wast  body  of 
water  only  a  single  de^e& 

Some  persons  hawt  imagined,  the  mountains  ot  istands 
^  iee  iviudi  are  oecattondly  drifted  Into  die  Adnnlio  oeetn 
most  be  sufficient,  by  their  nrigorifie  influence  to  modify  die 
character  of  onr  dimafte.  One  of  the  flrst  who  adnmcect  tiiat 
opinion,  was  the  ini^ons  Richard  Bradley,  Fellow  ef  the 
Hapl  Society,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  In  *  A  Survey  the  Ancient  Husbandly  and 
Gardening,  cofiected  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  wntets^  * 
printed  in  octavo  at  London  in  he  introduces  the  ibUoW'^ 
.sng  remaritable  passage. 

I  the  rather  raenUon  the  Case  of  Winds  becoming  Cold,  by 
mixing  with  the  Effluvia  of  Snow  or  Ice ;  because  I  have  made  some 
Remarks  upon  ibe  tempestuous  Weather,  which  often  happens  about 
the  End  of  Mai/,  or  in  June,  which  has  in  all  my  (%servations  been 
brought  in  by  Westerly  Winds  ;  and  again,  I  as  surely  find,  that  at 
such  Times,  large  Islands  of  Ice  and  Snow  are  passiiig  to  tiie  South* 
ward  in  the  Western  Ocean,  as  I  have  been  inform 'd  by  several 
Captains  of  Ships  that  were  then  coming::  froni  our  I'lautations  to 
England:  Some  of  these  Islands  are  so  large,  Uti  to  meaeure  60  Miles 
in  Length,  and  yielding  «o  great  a  Vapour,  that  for  a  Day's  Voyage 
on  one  Side  of  them,  the  Weotlier  has  been  so  hazy,  tbia  the  Au> 
triers  coald  not  discover  what  they  were,  and  this  was  accompanytt 
with' BO  mttdi  Cold,  tliat  they  iaagia'd  they  had  imstafcen  in  tmr 
'Accounts,  and  jgot  several  Degrees  too  fiv  towsids  Uie  Norfti ;  but 
a  Day  or  two  explainM  the  Matter,  and  gare  them  an  Opportuntty 
of  surveying  what  they  had  been  so  much  suqiriz'd  at.  Now  con» 
sidering  tlie  extraordinary  Heat  of  the  Sun,  at  the  Season  these  ap- 
pear, the  Vapour  must  be  very  considerable  that  risc<^  from  them, 
and  'tis  no  Wonder  then,  that  as  it  expands  itself,  it  presses  the  Air 
with  Violence  ^noitgi;^  to  cause  Tempests,  and  wry  Cold  along 
with  it. " 

But  a  little  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  such  remote  in- 
fluence on  our  climate  must  be  quite  insignificant.  At  a  very 
wide  estimation,  the  surface  of  ice  exposed  to  tlie  winds  could 
i^eyer  exceed  the  thuusaiidtii  pia  t  of  tlie  whole  expanse  of  tlio 
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Atlantic  ocean.  Consequently,  the-ffenoral  tempcnitnre  of  liie 
air  would  not  be  altered  tlie  ^rtiem  part  of  «  degree.  Niw 
could  this  nunute  impression  ,  be  walM  to  our  diontis  beinff  in^ 
variably  spent  in  the  longdi  of  the  voyage.  The  oj^ton  tSdeh 
Mr  Bradley  entertained  near  an  hundr^  years  ago^  nnghc  have 
.  been  tolerated  in  the  in&ncy  of  physicjil  science;;  but  that  the 
same  notion  should  be  revivod  and  proclaimed  with  confidence 
at  this  day,  may  well  excite  surprise^  ■ 

On  the  hypothesis  that  the  quantities  of  ice  which  encumber 
the  Arctic  seas  have  been  accumulating  for  a  long  suooession  of 
years,  it  is  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  throughout  Eujxipe  a  milder 
and  more  genial  climat^had  fonnerly  prevailed.  A  closer  in* 
niecticHi  ofthe  details,  however,  will  show  this  supposition  to  W 
destitute  of  any  solid  support.  We  hear  condnual  coniplaintSy 
indeed,  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  seascHis,  espedally  irotn 
i6lderly  persons,  whose  bodily  frame  has  become  mot«  susceptible  * 
ofthe  impressionsof  cold.  But  similar  iamentiitions  have  been 
repeated  bv  the  poets  and  the  vulgar  from  the  earliest  times.  If 
we  listenea  implicidv  to  such  querulous  dedaimers,  we  should 
believe  that  Natuxe  has  at  lengUi  spest  her  fbes,  and  is  hasten.** 
ing  fast  into  decay.  Immense  forests  anciently  clothed  the 
*  highest  parts  of  this  island,  and  of  *  other  norlliern  countries, 
where  scarcely  a  tree  can  iiow  be  made  to  grow ;  the  period  of 
vintage  was  m  former  ages  several  weeks  earlier,  m  France^ 
than  at  present ;  vineyaras  were  planted,  during  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  in  various  parts  of  uie  south  of  England,  where 
at  this  dav  even  hops  are  raised  with  difficulty ;  and  the  sidea 
of  many  nills  in  Scotland  bear  evident  traces  of  the  plough^ 
which  nave  been  long  ^ince  irretrievably  abandoned  to  tiie 
dusky  heath. 

But)  in  answer  to  such  allegations,  we  may  observe,  that  a 
patch  of  wood  will  not  thrive  in  cold  situations,  merely  for  want 
of  the  shelter  which  is  aifi>rded  by  extensive  plantations.  In 
Sweden  and  Norway,  whic^  are  mosdy  covened  with  natural 
fcreats,  it  ha^  become  an  olject  of  police  to  prevent  thdr  india- 
criminate  destruction.  The  timber  in  those  sylvan  countries 
is  cut  at  stated  periods  of  its  growth,  and  in  detached  portions ; 
the  vacant  spaces  being  left  as  nurseries,  embosomed  amidst  an 
expanse  ^jf  tall  trees.'  Some  places  in  Sweden,  where  the  foreste 
have  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  ^present  the  image  of 
sterility,  and  of  wide  desolation. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  vines  grown  in  ancient  times  w^ 
coarser  and  hardier  plants  than  Siose  which  are  now  cultivat^^ 
ed.  A  similar  observation  extends  to  all  the  products  of  gar-, 
^aiing.  A  succeseiOD  of  diligent  culture  softens  the  character 
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the  veijetfrble  tribes,  and  rentiers  tJicni  more  delicate,  while  it 
liei^iittnis  the  flavour  of  their  truit.  The  Roman  soldiers  sUi- 
tioiied  ill  Britain  would  naturally  preler  witie,  tlieir  accustomed 
beverage,  however  Harsh  and  poui,  u>  die  cnTisia^  or  uiipadat- 
ahie  ale  brewed  by  the  rude  arts  of  die  natives.  The  marks  of 
tilJa«?e  leir  on  <mr  northern  h  lls  evince  onlv  the  wrj'tched  statr 
of  apiculture  at  a  remote  })eriod.  For  want  of  a  )ji  c  per  svs- 
tem  of  rotation,  and  tlie  due  appUcation  of  manure,  tlie  stai  vijig 
Mftt0y  were  then  tempted  to  tear  up  with  the  plough  every 
inirgtn  spot  they  could  iindy  and,  after  extracting  from  it  a  piti- 
fid  crop  or  two  of  oatSy  tp  abandon  it  to  a  lasdns  sterility.  Th^ 
cattl^  m  those'  dacjSy  baTing  no  sort  -V  provender  through  the 
winter  but  diy  straWy-  were  quite  feeble  and  csniitisted  in^the 
spring.  Hie  soil,  tpo^  was  very  stiff,  from  want  of  i^pe^atcd  ^nd 
iliaftgift^  till^»  Under  «ach  circumstances,  it  affbinds  no 
pmt  of'  any  ^eat  beat,  thtit'  the  slodiflil  peasants,  of^pressed 
with  a  load  ot  clothes,  usually  then  began  theur  opeyrationa  in 
the  field  blefbre  sunrise,  in  pr (  paring  the  ^[rcnjmcl  (or  the  rcccp- 
lim  of  die  foariejr  seed.  v      '       '  ^ 

'<it  is  Teiy  drfheult  to  ascertain  ihe  preefsie  cohdition  of  iJie 
weiEith^  in  distant  ages.  The  thennometer  was  not  invented 
till  1590,  by  the  celebrated  Sanctorio ;  nor  was  that  valuable 
instrument  reduced  to  a  porrect  standiurd  before  die  year  1724, 
by  the  skill  of  Fahrenheit.  We  have  hence  no  observations*!^ 
feempMture  whidi  go  further  back  than  a  centarv.  Prior  to 
this  period,  we  mnst  glean  oinr  information  from  the  loose  and 
scaniy  notices  which  are  scattered  throu^  the  oh!  chronicles, 
relathre  to  die  state  of  the  harvest,  the  quali^  of  the  vintage,' or 
the  endurance  of  frost  and  snow  in  the  winter.  Great  allowfm€% 
however,  should  be  qiade  for  the  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  which  infect  all  those  rude  historical 
monuments.  Toaldo  and  Pilgram  have,  with  incredible  Indus- 
try,  pros?ecated  this  research ;  and,  from  a  bulky  work  of  tha 
Latter  printed  in  the  German  lai]guage  at  Vienna  in  1788,  we 
shall  select  the  most  remarkable  passages  concerning  the  state  of 
the  weather  for  more  tlian  a  thoiisan(t  years  back,  and  combine 
with  them  the  obser\'ations  made  by  Prc^fessor  Pfjif!'  of  KieL 
Xhe  IbUowimr  ve^rs  are  noted,  for  tiie  seventy  of  the  winter. 

In  A.  D.  401,  the  Bl;ick  Sea  was  entirely  frozen  over. 

In  462,  the  Dannbe  w  as  trozen,  so  tiiat  Theodomer  marched. 

over  the  ice  to  aveiige  his  brother's  death  in  Swabia. 
In  545,  the  cokl  was  so  intense  m  winter  that  tlie  birds  alloavv 

Cii  themselves  to  be  caught  by  the  hand.  '        '  * 

|n  763»  not  only  the  fiUck        but  the  itrait  ef  the 
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50  feet  high,  and  the  ice  was  ao  beeped  ia  the  cidea  «e  to 

push  down  tne  waUs. 
In  SOO^  the  winter  wa9  int^iady  cold. 
•  In  833,  the  gnreat  riverv  of  Eiu  ope,  audi  a»  tbeDamibeb  the 

£lbe  and  the  Seine  were  so  liaxd  frozen  aa  to  bear  heavy 

waggons  for  a  month* 
.  In  860,  the  Adriatic  waa  froaen. 
In  874)  the  winter  was  yeiy  lon^  and  severe.   Tb^inoar  con- 
tinued to  Ml  from  the  beginnuJig  of  NovBDiber  to  the  end  of 

March^  and  incumberea  the  ground  so  much»  that  the 

rests  were  inaccessible  for  the  suj^y  of  fuel. 
In  891,  and  aoain  in  893,  the  vmes  were  killed  by  the  hon^ 

and  the  cattle  perished  in  their  italjs. 
In  991,  the  wintar  lasted  ,  veiy  ko|^  with  extreme  ^tffmtf^ 

£veiy  thii^  was  frozen ;  the  cnipa  totally  fiiilad;  and  &% 

mine  and  pestilence  clewed  the  year. 
In  1044,  great  quantities  of  snow  lay  on  the  ^ound.  Tha 

vines  and  fruit-trees  were  destroyed,  and  famine  ensued. 
In  1067,  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  most  of  the  travellers 

in  Germany  were  frozen  to  death  on  the  roads. 
Jn  1124,  the  winter  irfu  nnfflinpaonij;  iievere^  and  the  ^w 

lay  very  long. 

.  Ill  1133,  it  was  extremely  cold  in  Italy;  tlic  Po  was  frozen 
from  Cremona  to  ilie  sea ;  the  heaps  of  snow  rendered  the 
roads  impassable  ;  the  wine  casks  were  burst,  and  even  tha 
trees  split,  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  witli  immense  noise. 
,  In  1179,  the  snow  was  eight  feet  deep  in  Austria,  and  lay 
till  Easter.    The  crops  and  vintage  ^ed;  and  a 
murrain  consumed  the  cattle. 
The  winters  of  1209  and  1210,  were  both  of  them  very  se^ 
verc ;  insomuch  tliat  the  cattle  died  for  want  of  fodder. 
■     In  1216,  the  Po  froze  15  ells  deep,  and  wine  burst  the  casks. 
Jn  1234,  the  Po  was  again  frozen;  and  loaded  wa^ifgons 
crossed  the  Adriatic  to  Yenipe.    A  pin^  forest  wa*  kUied 
by  the  frost  at  Ravenna. 
Jn  1236,  tlie  Danube  wiis  frozen  ^  jiiu  bottom|  and  remainr 

ed  long  in  that  sLate. 
In  1269,  the  frost  was  mast  intense  in  Scotland,  and  the 
groiind  bound  up.   The  Catq^t  was  frozen  between  Norr 
way  and  Jutland. "     '  * 
'  In  l&l,  such  qiiantities  of  ^QW  fell  in  Aast^  af  tot  bury 

the  veiy  houses.  . 
'  |n  }292,  the  Rhine  was  froEfn  over  at  E^rc^csacht  md  bora 
loaded  waggt^is.   Ppft  sh^  of  ka  e9(teiidfd  |;>e^ec^ 
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f  .  way  flOd  Jutland,  so  dlat  travcUerb  passed  with  ease ;  anii 
in  QaemUDJi  600  peasants  were  employed  to  cleai-  away 
the  8DOW)  Uie  ftuvsnce  of  the  Austrian  army. 
|a  1305,  tko  men  Id  Gennauj  were  frozen ;  and  much  dis- 
tH9§  tfomiiMl  bjr  tke  seamty  of  provisioiis  and  fo- 
rage. 

la  1319,  die  crops  wbolljr  failed  m  Oermany.   Wheat,  which 
iKKOayem  benroeold  la  Ei^^lfliid  at  eU 
MNT  loie  to  two  pounds. 

'  la        the  winter  was  so  ieveifb  tluit  bodi  horee  . 
INueeqgefs  tratvdkd  ofer  die  iee  fym  Deinnark  to  Labedt 
and  Dantz^. 

.  ^  IS89,  \ht  crops  failed  in  Scndand;  and  andi  a  fiunine  en* 
euedy  that  the  pooaer  sort  of  people  ware  ledaced  to  6ed 
on  grass,  and  inany  of  them  penshed  miserabW  in  the 
fields.  Yet  in  England,  wheat  was  at  due  time  sold  so  low 
as  tinree  shillings  and  fourpenee  a  quarter* 
In         it  was  clear  ^rost  mm  Norembar  to  Biardb,  and  all 

the  rivers  in  Italy  were  frozen  oven 
In  1$;^  the  vinejavds  and  ofduttds  were  destroyed  by  the 
frost,  and  the  trees  torn  to  pieces. 

•  Th0  jFOsy  1408  had  one  of  the  cotdest  winters  ever  remem- 
bated : — ]^ot  only  the  Danube  was  frozen  over,  but  the 
aea  between  Gothkad  and  Odand,  and  between  Norway 
and  Denmark ;  so  that  wolves,  driven  from  their  forests, 
came  over  the  iee  into  Jutland.  In  France^  the  vineyards 
and  orchards  were  destroyed. 
|n  1423,  both  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  were  frozen. 
Travellers  passed  on  foot  from  Liibeck  to  Dantzig.  In 
France,  the  frost  penetrated  into  the  very  cellars.  Corn 
and  wiae  iaiiedi  andl  inei|  and  cattle  perished  for  want  <^ 
food. 

T^he  successive  winters  pf  1432,  1433,  and  1434,  were  uncojn* 
nionly  severe.  It  snowed  forty  days  without  interruption. 
Ail  the  rivers  in  Germany  were  frozen ;  and  the  very  birds 
took  shelter  in  the  towns.  The  price  of  wlicat  rose,  in 
Engl  unci,  to  27  shillincrs  r  quarter,  but  was  reduced  to  5  - 
shillings  in  the  followijitr  year. 

Jn  1460,  the  Baltic  was  irozen,  and  both  foot  and  horse  pas- 
sengers crossed  over  the  iee  from  Denmark  to  Sweden. 
The  Danube  likewise  contimied  frozen  two  months;  and 
the  vineyards  in  German}^  were  destroyed. 
.  |n  146^  the  winter  was  so  severe  in  Flanders,  that  the  wine 
distributed  to  the  soldiers  was  cut  in  pieces  with  hatchets. 

In  1544  the  s;ime  thing  happened  f^^ain,  the  wnic  being 
^    froj^^  into  sulid  lunips.  ^ 
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In  154'S,  the  winter  was  very  cold  and  protracted.  Between 
Denmark  and  Rostock,  s»ietiges  drawn  by  horses  or  oxea 
travelled  over  the  ice. 
In  1564,  ami  again  in  i565,  the  winter  was  extremely  severe 
over  all  Europe.    The  Scheldt  froze  so  hard  as  to  sup- 
port loaded  waggons  for  three  months^  ^  . 
In  1571,  the  whiter  wa« -severe  and  piotraeted. '  Afl  the  ri- 
Ters  in  France  wef«  covered  with  hard  and'  lolid  ice ;  and 
fruit  trees  eroi  in  Languedoc  tme  killed  by  the  firast 
In  lS94ft  tiie  weather  was  so  'severe,  that  the  Rliine  and  the 

Scheldt  were  ^asen^  and  even  the  sea  at  Venice^ 
The  jcAT  1608  was  unconunonly  cold,  and  snow  .lajr  ^  im- 
mense depth  even  at  Padua.    Wheat  rose^  in  the  Windsor 
market,  nrom  36  to  56  shillings  a  qnarCer* 
In  16tl  and  1622,  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  were  flroM,  and 
even  the  Zuvder  Zee.   A  sheet  of  ice  covered  the  HeUea- 
pont;  and  uie  Venetian  fleet  ms  dioked  up  in  the  lagoons, 
of  the  Adriadc 
In  1655  the  wmter  was  very  severe,  mipeckSly  in  Sweden. 
The  excessive  quantities  of  snew  and  rain  which  feU  did 
great  injury  in  Scotland. 
The  winters  of  1 658,  1 659,  and  1660^  were  intenselycold*  The 
riyers  in  Italy  bore  heavy  carriages ;  and  so  tnnoh  snow  had 
not  fallen  at  Rome  for  several  centuries.  It  was  in  1658  that 
Charles  X.  of  Sweden •  crossed  the  IJttle  Belt,  over  the  ice, 
from  Holstein  to  Denmark,  with  his  whole  arm}',  loot  and 
horse,  followed  by  the  train  of  bajg^age  and  artillery.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  the  price  of  gram  was  nearly  doubled  in 
England ;  a  circumstance  which  contributed,  among  other 
cjuisrs,  to  the  Restoration. 
In  1670,  the  frost  was  most  intense  in  England  and  in  Den- 
mark, both  the  Little  and  Great  Belt  being  frozen. 
In  1684,  the  winter  was  excessively  cold,    ^j^ny  forest  trees, 
and  even  the  oaks  in  England,  were  split  by  the  frost.  Most 
of  the  hollies  were  killed.  Coaches  drove  along  the  Tharnes, 
which  was  covered  with  ice-  eleven  inches  thicks  Almost 
all  the  birds  j)erished. 
^11  1691,  the  cold  was  so  cxcpssive,  that  the  famished  wolves 

entered  Viennn,  and  attackctl  the  cattle,  and  even  men. - 
Tlie  winter  of  1695  was  extremely  severe  aiuJ  protracted. 
The  frost  in  Germany  began  in  October,  and  continued 
till  April ;  and  ninny  people  were  frozen  to  death. 
The  ycMrs  1697  hi  id  1G99  were  nearly  as  bad.    In  England, 
the  price  of  wheat,  which,  in  preceding  years,  had  seldom 
reached  to  30  shillings  a  quarter,  now  iiiotaiteil  to  71s.  - 
In  1 709,  occurred  that  iauious  wuiter,  called,  by  chstinetioni 
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the  cM  wh^er*  AH  ihe  riven  and  lakes  wrre  froxcn,  «nd 
evea  the  Rons,  to  the  distunce  iif  several  mHes  from  the 
shore.  The  frost  is  sak)  to  have  penetrated  three  Vards  in- 
to  the  proimd.    Birds  and  wild  beauts  were  strewed  dead 

'  in  the  iields^  and  men  perished  by  tiionsaiVds  in  their  Hous- 
es. The  more  tender  shrulM  and  vegetables  in  Ijighind 
weFe  kiUed ;  and  wheat  rose  in  its  price  from  two  to  four 
pounds  a  quarter.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  olive  planta*  . 
tions  ware  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  nor  have  tin  y  yet  ?e* 
covered  that  fiital  disaster*  llie  Adriatic  Sea  was  quite 
Iroeeit-over,  and  even  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranetui  about 
Genoa;  and  the  dtron  and  orange  groves  sufiercd  extreme- 
ly  in  the  finest  parts  of  Italy. 

In  1716,  the  winter  was  very  cold.  On  the>  Thames,  booths 
were  erected  and  fairs  held.  . 

In  17^6,  the  winter  wfts  so  intense,  that  people  trarelled  in 
sledges  across  the  Strait,  from  Ck>penhagen  to  the  province 
of  8oama  in  Sweden. 

In  1729,  much  injury  was  done  by  the  frost,  which  lasted 

'  -froni  October  till  May.   In  Scotland,  multitudes  of  catde 
and  sheep  were  buried  in  the  snow ;  and  many  of  the  lb-  ^ 
rest  trees  in  other  partfe  of  Europe  were  killed. 

The  socoBsaive  winters  cf  17S1  and  17S3  were  likewiaeex- 
tremelv  eokl. 

The  colci  of  1740  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  1709.  Tlie 
snow  lay  6  or  10  feet  de^  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
Zuyder  Zee  was  frozen  over,  and  many  thousand  persons 
walked  or  skated  on  it.  At  L^den,  the  thermometer  fell 
10  decrees  below  the  zero  of  ftdirenheifs  scale.  All  the- 
lakes  m  England  fkoe ;  and  a  whole  ox  was  roasted  on 
the  lliames«  Many  trees  were  killed  by  the  frost;  and 
posdUions  were  benumbed  on  their  saddles.— ^In  both  die 
^ears  1709  and  1740,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cfaoich 
of  Soodand  ordained  a  national  fast  to  be  aeld  on  acooonC 
of  the  dearth  which  dieb  prevailed. 

In  1744,  the  winter  was  again  very  cold.  Hie  Mayne  was 
covered  seven  weeks  with  ice ;  and  at  Evora  in  Portugal, 
people  ooiild  httrdly  creep  out  of  their  houses  for  heaps  of 
snow. 

Thut  winters  during  die  five  successive  years  1745, 1746, 1747^ 
1748  and  1749,  ivere  all  of  them  veiy  cold. 

In  1754  and  again  in  1755,  the  winter  was  particularly  cold. 
At  Paris,  rairenheil^s  thermometer  sank  to  the  beginning 
of  the  scale;  and,  in  England,  the  strongest  ale  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  glass,  was  covered,  in  less  than  a'quartcr  of  an^ 
^pur,  with  ice  an  eightl)  ol'  an  inch  thidCt 
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'  Tii«  winters  of  1766,  1767,  and  1768,  were  very  cold  all  over 
Europe.  In  France,  the  thennometer  iell  six  decrees  be- 
low the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  large  rivers  and 
the  most  copious  sprin^j^s  in  many  parts  were  Irozen.  The 
thermometer  laid  on  the  surface  oi  tlie  snow  at  Glasgow, 
fell  two  d^rees  below  zero. 
In  1771,  the  snow  lay  very  deep,  and  the  Elbe  was  frozen  to 
the  bottom* 

In  1776  much  sbow  fcdl,  and  the  odd  wm  inteiiMw   The  Da> 
iittbe  bore  ice  five  feet  thick  below  Yieomu   Win^lme  in 
the  ceUan»  botli  in  Ermoe  and  in  Holland*  Many  peo* 
.  ]^e  wefe  frottbitten ;  and  vast  mdlitiidcs,  both  of  tno  fea- 
thered and  of  the  finny  tribeif}  periBhed.  Yet  the  quanti^  of 
I '  mm  which  b^  on  ]die  ^pioiuidbad  cbeolwd  die  penetration 
of  the  firoft.  Van  Swmden  found»  in  Holland^  that  the 
'  earA  waacoMMaKed  tothedqfi^of  31  inches  onai^^ 
.  a  garden  whid  bad  been  kept  idearedy  but  oidv  9  mchea 
at  anodier  place  near  i^  which  was  corned  wttn  4  indies 
of  enow* 

The  successive  winters  of  1784  and  1785  were  wntominopiy 

severe,  insomuch,  that  the  little  Belt  was  frozenr  oveti 
In  1789,  the  cold  was  excessive;  and  again  in  1795,  whetL 
the  iUpubliean  armies  of  France  overran  HoUand. 
.  The  suooessive  winters^  t£  1799  and  1800  Ware  both  very 
-  .  cold. 

.  Inl806^aiidfiginninlMd)thewinteiBweremraiUUiy.€dd* 

.  The  years  which  were  extramdy  hot  and  dry,  will  be  more 
easily  enumerated* 

In  763,  the  summer  was  so  hot  that  the  springs  dried  up. 
In  870,  tlie  heat  was  so  intense  that,  near  Worms,  the  veapera 

dropt  dead  in  the  field. 
In  993,  and  again  in  994^  it  was  so  hot  that  the  corn  and  ioriut 
were  burnt  up. 

The  year  1000  wns  f^o  hot  and  dry,  tliat  in  Germany  tlie 
»  .  pools  of  water  disappeared,  find  the  lish,  bdug  le&  to. stink 
ill  the  mud,  bred"  a  pestilence. 
In  1022,  the  heat  was.  so  excessive  that  both  mm  and  cattjLe 
were  struck  dead. 

1130,  the  earth  yawned  with  drouglit.    Sprin^rsand  rivei*s 
disappeared,  and  even  the  Rhine  was  dried  up  in  Alsace. 
|n  1159,  not  a  drop  of  rain  ieli  in  Italy  after  the  montli  .of 
May. 

The  year  1171  was  extremely  hot  in  Geriium y. 
.  |n  1232,  the  heat  was  so  great,  especially  in  Gen&any,  that 
it  is  said  that  eggs  were  roasted  in  the  sands* 
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-  In  the  Hiingariaii  loldievt  liitd  of  cMMife 

hoi  ait     tamous  battle  fought  Tionr  Baku 
,  The  consecutWc  years  1276  and  1277,  ^'ere  ao  hoi  and  dry 

as  to  occaswn  a  great  scarcity  of  fixlder. 
The  years  1293  iind  l^Ol*  were  extremely  hot;  and  so  were 
likewise        and  ld04»  bolh  the  Khiiie  attd  the  Dimiibe 

,'     Iraving  dried  up. 

In  1333,  the  corn  fields  niid  vineyards  were  burnt  up. 
The  vcnr<  1S93  and  1394  were  exces>'iveiy  liotaud  dry. 
In  144  7,  tlie  suuuner  was  extremelv  hot. 
•.  in  the  succesgi?Je  yenrs  14'73  and  147+.  the  whole  earth  seem- 
ed on  firo.   In  Huugacy,  one  could  wade  across  the  Da^ 
nubo. 

The  four  consec  iuive  years  1538,  1539,  1540  and  1541  were 
•      excessively  liot,  and  tlie  rivers  dried  up. 

In  1556,  the  drouirht  was  so  ^reat  that  tlie  sprincfs  faile<!.  In 
Ensrland,  wheal  rose  from  b  sliillings  to  5S  shillings  a  quarter. 
The  years  1615  and  1616  were  very  dry  over  Europe. 
In  1646,  it  was  excessively  hot. 

In  1652,  the  warmih  was  very  p*eat,  the  summer  beuig  the 
driest  ever  known  in  Scotland ;  yet  a  tDtai  eclipw  of  the 
5Un  liad  happened  tiiat  year,  on  Monday  tlie  24th  of  March, 
\¥hich  hence  received  the  appellation  of  Alirk  Monday, 
'  The  summer  of  1679  was  remarkably  hot.    It  is  related,  that 
one  of  the  minions  of  tyranny,  who  in  that  calamitous  pe-> 
riod  harassed  the  poor  presbyteriims  in  Scotland  with  cap^ 
tious  questicmsy  having  aiked  a  diqghetd  in  Fife^  whether 
tlieUbw.«r     nocaviow  9mpt  Arehbiabop  cf  St.  An 
di«W8»  fmidl  htA  htppened  in  iSlEry,)  was  nnupdor;  he  re« 
plied.  Wit     eenld  not  lflll»  but  there  had  been  &ie  wea* 
'thcf  6fQf  enoe* 
The  fint  year  of  theeifj^rteentli  centory  was  esceittvely  wanir» 
and  die  tard  IbHowin^  ^eaia  were  of  the  aame  de8cn|)don* 

It  la  a  aingukr  comddenoe^  that  in  1718,  at  the  diatance  pre* 
dsdy  of  one  hoadrad  yeara  from  the  preaent,  the  weather  waa 
aKtrenefy  hoi  and  dnr  ail  over  Eur<^  The  air  fek  ao  op^ 
preaaive,  that  all  tlie  tneatiea  were  shut  in  Paris.  Soarcet}  any 
iiin  fell  for  4he  s^e  of  nine  roontlM,  and  the  springs  and  rivera 
were  dried  np^The  following  year  was  equally  liot.  The  ther- 
mometer at  Faria  roae  to  98  degrees  by  Fahrenheit^a  aeale.  The 
graae  and  com  were  quite  paraied.  ia  a<Mne  placea^  tlie  fruit 
trees  blossomed  two  or  three  timea. 

Both  the  yeara  172S  and  1724  were  dry  and  hot. 
The  year  Vt^  was  remarkably  warm  and  dry,  but  thefolloir<^ 
^    ilig  year  waa  alillhotlcr;  inaoBHiohy  that  tibegraaaw^ 
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ed,  and  the  k^vefl  dropt  from  the  trees.  Neither  fain  not^ 
dew  fell  for  several  months ;  and,  on  the  Continent,  prayer* 
v^'cre  oHered  up  in  ail  the  diurches  to  implofe  tfaa  hoaUtj^ 
of  refresliing  showers.      -  ♦ 

In  171^,  the  summer  was  again  very  warm* 

In  1754,  it  wns  likewiHe  extreia^  warm. 

The  years  1 760  and  1 76 1  were  b(Mi  of  tliAn  Mnnriiably  hot  ;^ 
and  so  was  the  year  1763« 

In  1774?,  it  was  excessively  liot  and  dry* . 

Both  the  years  177*  and  1779  were  warnl  and  very  dry. 

The  year  178S  was  also  very  hot  and  dry;  and  of  the  same 
cb:i meter  was  1811^  &uaM>us  Smt  its  excellent  vintage^  and 

,  distiDguished  by  the  ^pearance  of  a  brilliant  comet* 

On  frlanclng  over  these  slight  notices^  it  is  obvious  that  nof 
material  chan|re  has  taken  place  the  last  thooaand  veartf  iri 
'  jthe  climate  of  Europe.-  But  we  may  eonjectm^  fhmi  the  facta 
produced,  tiiat  it  has  gradually  acquired  rather  ft  milder  character^ 
at  least  its  excessive  severity  ap|>ear8,  on  the  wholes  to  be  of  varer 
4)Ccikrrenee.  The  weather  seems  not  to  afieet  any  precise  course 
of  succession,  although  two  or  more  years  of  remarkable  heat  or 
cold  oilen  follow  in  a  cluster*  Yet. there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
aeri^of  atmospheric  changes,  however  eompUcalad  and  perplex^' 
ms^  are  as  determinate  in  theur  nature,  as  me  MfYoliitsoiis  of  die 
cdestial  bodies.  When  the  science  of  nrateorology  is  more  ad<- 
'  yanced,  we  shall,  perliapsi  by  dtsooveringa  gliinpse  of  those  vast 
cycles,  which  result  irom  the  varied  aspects  of  the  sun,  com- 
bined with  the  teebler  influeooe  cf  the  moon,  be  at  length  ena**" 
bk'd  to  predict,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  the  condition 
of  future  seasons.  The  intermediate  penod  of  mm  yeson,  o^ 
the  semi-revolution  nearly  of  the  lunar  nodes  and  apogee^  pro* 
^scd  by  Toaldo^  seems  not  to  be  altogether  distitttle:iH  feunda- 
.  tion.  .Thus,  of  the  years  remarkably  cold,  16^  was  succeededf 
after  tlie  interval  of  four  periods,  or  d6  years,  by  -1658,  whose 
severity  lasted  through  the  following  year*  The  same  interval 
.brin^  us  to  1695,  and  five  periods  moreeactends  to  1740^  a  very 
fiunous  cold  year  :  three  periods  now  come  down  to  1767,  nine 
years  more  to  1710,  n  ul  eiohtcen  years  more  to  1794^  the  cold 
tontinuinc;  through  1795.  Of  the  hot  years,  it  may  he  observ- 
ed that  tour  periods  of  nine  years  extend  fVom  iGHr  to  1652^ 
and  three  such  ag4lQ  to  1679.  From  1701  to  1718,  there  was  an 
interval  of  17  years,  or  very  nearly  two  periodSf  whilo'three  pe^ 
riods  roach  to  174^5,  another  }>eriod  to  175*,  and  one  more  tails 
<m  1 763 ;  and  from  1 779  to  1 7f  S  there  are  just  nine  yearn.  The 
Iireseot  year  would,  therefore^  ccrrespood  to  1701,  171^f  and 
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.174^,  and  consequently  very  nearly  to  1718.  Ap^in,  the  year* 
1784,  1793,  1802  and  181 1,  at  the  interval*  of  successive  periods, 
were  all  of  them  remarkably  wai'm. 

If  the  climate  had  undergone  any  real  chanijo  in  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  a  corresponding  alteration,  with  rery 
distinct  features,  must  inevitably  have  taken  place  in  tiie  Arctic 
regions.  But  a  dispassionate  incniir}'  discovers  no  circumstanco« 
which  at  all  clearly  point  at  such  a  conclusion.    On.  this  head, 
we  may  readily  ntiafy  otindyes,  by  a  aliort  retrospect  of  the 
jprincipfll  facts  which  have  been  reocnrded  by  voyagers. 
«  Greenhmd,  in  its  poutioii  and  general  outline,  appears  to  re- 
semble tlie  vast  promontory  of  South  America*  From  Cape  Fare- 
•welli  a  anall  island,  divided  from  the  shore  by  a  narrow  inlet  call- 
.ed  Staaten  Hodc,  in  the  latitude  of      it  stretchesi  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  about  200  miles  to  Gme  Desolation,  and 
tlmi  nearly  northwards  to  Good  Haven,  in  latitude  65%  where 
•it  i9c}||ie#;l|early  a  point  towards  the  east,  at  £ur  aa  the  island  of 
I^s^  wUi'^  occupies  a  spacious  bay,  between  the  latitudes  of 
(ST*       )71i%  hi  Davis's  Strait.   Thence  the  continent  extends 
aln|iOfit4^  ^orth,  beyond  tiie  latitude  of  76%  till  it  is  lost  in 
unc^^lored  recesses  of  Baffin's  Bay.  On  the  other  side^  Green* 
iaii48lP9$clic^  about  northHiorth-cast  300  mile.'^,  but  w  ith  a  great 
ttnppsiljriJtiU  D^ly  opposite  to  Iceland,  in  the  latitude  of  64% 
and  now  advanc<^  almost  north-east,  to  the  latitude  of  75% 
when,  suddenly  bending  to  the  north,  it  holds  this  direction 
b4Q;j99niul^HiSpitzbefgen  and  the  latitude  of  80°.    The  coast  is 
everywhere  {bold  and  rocky^  like  that  of  Norway ;  and  the  inte- 
*  ripr^of  the  country  consists  of  clustering  k^y  mountains,  cover- 
ed with  eternal  snOws.    But  the  western  side,  which  forms 
J)avis's  Strait,  is  indented  with -numerous  bishts,  credcs,  and 
ffnp^  or  firths,  which,  for  the  space  of  two  or  Uiree  montlis  each 
year,  look  verdant,  and  yield  tolerable  pasturage.    The  eastern 
shore,  agahi,  which  properly  bounds  the  Greenland  seas,  can 
rarely  be  approached  by  the  whalers,  as  the  accumulated  stream 
of  ice,  which,  in  summer,  is  constantly  drifting  from  the  north- 
east, creates  a  formidable  barrier.    The  position  of  this  icy  bar- 
rier, though  nearly  parallel  to  the  land,  is  not  absolutely  ^Ked^ 
but  varies  within  certain  limits  in  different  years. 
^  In  Davis's  Strait,  the  whalers  generally  resoit  to  Disco  Bay, 
or  push  farther  north  ;  j^ometiDies  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  7^^*^ 
to  the  variable  margin  of  the  great  icy  continent.    On  the  (^her 
side  of  Greenland,  about  tlie  meridian  of  eight  degrees  east  from 
Greenwich,  the  ice,  in  warm  seasons,  retires  to  the  latitude  oi 
80%  beyond  Hackluyt's  Ilwidland,  at  the  extremity  of  Spitz- 
bergen;  while,  liX  otiier  tiin^s^  it  advances  as  far  south,  on  liie 
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same  line,  as  the  latitude  of  70,  enveloping  the  whole  of  that  isl- 
and, but  forming  below  it  a  wide  bay,  called  the  IV/iale-fishei^s 
Eighty  on  the  parallel  of  Bear  Island.  Hie  former  are  called 
operiy  and  the  Latter  chsey  seasons.  In  open  seasons,  the  ships 
employed  in  these  fisheries  find  a  channel  from  20  to  50  leagues 
viae^  through  which  thev  shoot  forward  along  the  shores  of 
.SpUsdiergen,  till  thejr  reach  the  latttode  of  W  or  79%  where  the 
whales  are  most  alnindant.  The  chase  of  whales  seldom  lasf^ 
aboye  two  months^  oommencing  generally  at  the  end  of  April, 
and  terminating  with  Jun^  when  uiose  huge  animals  disappear, 
4ind  the  prevalence  of  dense  fi)g8  renders  Ae  navigation  vay 
dangerous*.  Mr  Sooresby  thinks  it  were  betted  if  our  Oreeii^ 
Jana  ships^  like  the  Dutch  and  other  fiNm|pMn»  began  their 
voyage  somewhat  later  than  has  become  thejpradke.  In  dote 
aeasonsi  the  hal^  aavi^tor  is  oUy^jed^  with  ininunent  parQ  and 
hazard,  to  impdflik  diip^  \n  bortng  under  a  press  of  saO,  and 
assisted  by  ropes  end  SRwsy  through  the  drift  loe  wUdb  bonicrs 
the  ^eat  barrier,  endeavouring  to  follow  eveiy  vein  qfwier 
that  runs  nearly  in  the  required  direction*  If  he  fiul  in  iMa  at>- 
tempt)  be  must  forego  the  chance  of  a  profitable  voyn^  ilnd 
content  himself  with  the  humbler  pursuit  of  catdung  «e3a» 

The  space  over  which  the  line  of  ice  may  be  suj^osed  to  08^ 
ciUate  in  the  Greenland  seas,  extends  1400  mil^  from  Cape 
Farewelly  to  200  miles  beyond  Jan  Mayen's  island,  which  it  in* 
dudes,  and  has  a  mean  oreadth  of  about  80  miles.  Such  is 
die  extent  of  the  mm  surplus  ice  formed  mad  dissolved  from 
mir  to  jear,«f— exceeding  the  whole  sortee  of  Ghreat  Britaitr. 
The  quandly  mdted  or  lib^tited  during  Aese  last  two  Tears^ 
hence,  bears  no  very  considerable  proportion  to  the  c»ainary 
fluctuating  mass.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  casual  variations  of  the  frozen  expanse,  no  mighty  alteram 

tion  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  dimateaadcondifciMt  of  theJbVe* 

tic  seas. 

If  we  compare  the  journals  of  former  navigators,  we  sliali  be 
convinced,  that  all  the  changes  of  the  polar  ice  are  periodical, 
and  are  again  repeated  at  no  very  distant  interv^als  of  time. 
We  may  pass  over  the  pretensions  of  some  Dutch  n a \'i gators, 
who  alleged  tliat  tliey  had  been  carried,  by  winds  or  currents^ 
as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  88°,  or  even  that  of  89°  40i, 
and  consequently  only  20  miles  from  the  Polo;  since  their 
estimate,  at  all  times  rude,  from  observations  with  the  fore- 
stair,  was  then  founded  on  mere  dead  reckoning,  after  a  con- 
tinuation of  foggy  weather.  Davis,  in  1587,  ascended,  in  tlie- 
Strait  which  deservedly  bears  liis  name,  to  the  latitude  of  7^°  > 
where  he  ioM^d .  the.  variatioa  the  eompass^  %o  be  wes% 
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or  nearly  thf*  snme  as  at  proscnt.  In  lGlf>,  BalTin  aclrnncedj 
■in  the  sfimo  quarter,  m  high  as  tlie  latitude  oi  TS  (ic^n-pps. 
Tiie  sam(^  skilful  navigator  had,  two  years  before,  penetrateti  m 
the  Greenland  seas,  to  the  latitude  of  Ri**,  and  seen  land  as  high 
«s  tliat  of  82°,  lying  to  the  nonh-east  of  Spitzbergen.  But  it 
is  mortifying  to  reniai'k  how  little  pre -^rcss  has  been  made  hi 
geographical  ditecuver\'  since  tliosc  early  and  intrepid  julrentur- 
ers  explored  the  Arctic  regions  u  itii  their  humble  barks,  which 
seldom  exceeded  the  size  of  hfty  n>ns.  We  mus;t  pass  over  a 
ycrv  long  interval,  U)  obtain  authentic  inionnation.  In  1751, 
Captain  M'Callain,  whom  Mr  Bnrrington  calls  a  scientific  sea- 
man, sailed,  without  obstructioii,  Irom  Hackluyt's  Mead  land,  as 
high  ns  the  latitude  of  83J%  where  he  found  an  open  sea;  and, 
the  wcatlier  being  fine,  nothing  liindored  him  from  proceeding 
farther,  but  his  responsibility  to  its  owners  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship.  Captain  Wilson,  about  the  end  of  June  1754,  having 
traversed  floating  ice,  from  the  latitude  of  74**  to  81°,  at  last 
found  the  6ea  onite  clear  ns  far  as  he  could  descry ;  and  he  ad- 
vimevd  to  tlie  latitude  of  83%  till,  not  meeting  with  any  whales, 
and  beginning  to  apprehend  some  danger,  he  shaped  back  his 
course.  At  this  very  time,  Captaiii  Guy,  after  roor  dbkjs  of 
^oggy  weather,  was  likewise  carried  to  me  same  point.  The 
Pmar  seas,  at  th»  period,  must  indeed  have  been  remarkably 
open ;  for  one  of  die  most  extraordinary  and  best  anthenticol- 
ed  voyages  was  performed  in  1754  by  Mr  Stephen^  a  very 
sidUiil  and  aocurate  observer,  whose  testimony  Is  pnt  beyond 
all  rnann^  of  doubt,  by  the  cool  judgment  of  the  late  a«tro-i 
nomer-royal,  Dr  Maskelvne.  This  navi^tor  informed  hlm^ 
that,  about  the  end  of  May,  he  was  driven  off  Spitzbergen 
fay  a  sottdierly  wind,  which  biew  for  several  days,  he  had 
reached  die  latitude  of  8^^;  and  that,  in  the  whole  of  thk 
run,  he  met  with  little  ice  and  no-  drift  wood,  and  did  not 
find  the  cold  to  be  anywise  excessive.  In  different  subset 
quent  year%  the  Greenland  whalers  have  advanced  to  the  la^ 
titude  of  81  or  83  degrees.  This  was  accomplished  even  in 
1766 ;  although,  according  to  Kerguelin,  the  whole  ^ace  be^ 
tween-  Iceland  and  the  upipmxte  coast  was  then  frozen  over. 
The  year  1773,  or  that  in  which  Captain  Fhipps  performed  his 
voyage,  was  still  inore  favourable  for  approaching  towards  the 
North  Pole.  In  1806,  the  elder  Mr  Scoresby  ascended  to  the 
latitude  of  81**  50';  but,  in  the  following  venr,  he  could  not 
proceed  farther  than  the  parallel  of  78  J  %  In  1811,  the  higher 
latitudes  were  again  accessible ;  and,  after  a  short  interval,  the 
summers  of  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  are  represented  as 
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seasons ;  thoiigli  none  of  the  whalers  have  now  penetrated  so  far 
into  the  nortli  as  had  been  done  in  many  former  years,  and  par- 
ticularly in  1754-. 

In  tliis  plain  statement,  we*  certaliily  can  perceive  no  decided 
symptoms  of  any  ^reneral  or  progressive  tendency  towiirds  a 
cliss(^lution  of  the  Polar  ice.  The  frozen  txjrder  alters  its  posi- 
tion \\-om  one  year  to  another,  and  probably  returns  again  to 
the  same  limits  after  certain  short  periods  of  time.  Such  fluc- 
tuations are  analogous  to  the  incessant  changes  which  ailect  the 
state  ol  the  weather  in  the  more  tcm}ierate  regions.  Tlic  com- 
plex system  of  winds  moulds  the  climate,  and  varies  the  features 
of  the  seasons  over  the  globe.  It  is  a  common  remark  of  those 
who  frequent  the  Polar  seas,  that  they  find  always  the  least  ob- 
struction irom  ice  when  the  preceding  winter  has  been  very  se- 
vere in  the  more  southern  latitudes.  In  the  year  1 766,  though 
the  frost  had  proved  most  intense  through  the  rest  of  Eiiro])e, 
the  whalers,  as  we  have  seen,  reached  a  high  latitude :  And, 
not  to  multiply  instances,  the  three  last  seasons,  which  have 
been  reckoned  very  open,  have  succeeded  to  winters  notori- 
ously cold  and  protracted.  Nor  is  it  diihcult  to  discern  the 
reason  of  this  seeming  paradox  ;  for  onr  severe  winters  are  oc- 
casioned bv  the  prevalence  of  nortlierly  winds,  which  must  ar- 
rive at  the  "Polar  seas  from  the  south,  and  consequentiy  trans- 
port so  nuich  warmth  to  them  as  may  check  the  usual  rigour 
of  the  frost. 

The  main  argument,  however,  brought  to  prove  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  Arctic  climate,  is  drawn  from  the  supposed  exist- 
ence of  a  colony,  which  had  once  flourislied  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland,  but  has,  for  several  centuries,  become  extinct,  all 
access  to  its  remains  being  at  length  completely  barred  by  the 
accunmlaUon  of  ice.  This  tale,  which  seems  to  have  owed  its 
birth  to  TorfaiHis  the  historian  of  Korwav,  has,  perhaps  from  its 
paradoxical  air,  obtained  very  general  t  retlence.  Yet,  a  sober 
examination  of  the  early  SagaSf  or  northern  chronicles,  so  ftill  of 
wonder  and  fable,  will  show  that  there  is  no  solid  reason  for  en- 
tertaining such  a  not  inn,  or  believing  that  the  first  settlement 
of  Greenland  wns  rruicle  on  the  east  side  ol  the  continent.  The 
whole  contexture  of  the  original  narrative  indicates  the  very 
opposite  conclusion. 

After  the  North  had  ceased  to  send  forth  her  numerous 
swnrms  upon  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  tlie 
^Scandinavian  nations,  prompted  by  their  peculiar  situation, 
betook  themselvcii  to  a  life  of  maritime  adventure.  Those 
bold  and  hardy  pirates  visited  every  sea,  and  pillaged,  tor 
u  course  qi  n?ar  tiiree  buiuked  yearsi  aU       coasti  of  £u* 
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rope,  from  the  extremity  of  Scotland  ta  the  sham  of  Sicily^ 
During  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  oentary»  they  conquered  the 
Orkneys,  the  Shetland  and  Western  Isles  ^-obtained  possessiou 
of  Ireiand— plundered  Eng^d  and  France— and  extended 
their  ravages  to  Italy*  In  876,  the  Northmen,  or  Normandy 
extorted  worn  the  weakness  of  the  French  king  the  cession  of 
the  iine  province  of  Neustria,  where  they  quietly  settled :  while 
Another  party  of  these  fierce  invaders  had  occupied  the  fertile 
coast  of  Esthonia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Baltic* 

But  the  visits  of  those  intrepid  navi^tors  were  not  confined 
to  the  riclicr  countries  of  the  South.  Th^  carried  ravens  with 
thcin,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  distant  land^  by  the  di* 
rection  of  the  flight  of  those  power&i  and  saj^adous  birds.  Iii 
861,  Nadodd,  a  roving  pirate^  in  one  of  his  voyages  in  the 
northern  seas,  happeneci  to  be  castaway  on  an  island  which  he 
called  Sno7rIa?ifi.  Three  years  afterwards,  Gardar  and  Flockc,  , 
two  Swedes,  visited  it;  and  having  found  a  great  quantity  of  drift 
iee  collected  on  the  north  side  of  it,  they  gave  it  tliL  n:ime  of 
Icelarid^  which  it  still  bears.  But  in  874,  Ingolf  and  Leit]  two 
famous  Norwegian  adventurers,  carried  a  colony  to  this  inhoa* 
pitable  region,  the  latter  having  enriched  it  with  the  booty 
which  he  had  rav^afed  frc»n  England*  Other  emigrants,  whom 
the  disorders  of  the  times  drove  successively  fi'om  home^  re- 
sorted in  crowds  to  the  new  settlement,  which  becune  vetj 
conaderable  in  the  space  of  a  few  years* 

Iceland  itself  was  able,  after  tlie  proin'ess  of  abont  a  century, 
to  send  out  likewise  her  colonies.  Thorwald,  a  proud  and 
opulent  Norwegian  chie^  who  had  been  lately  banished  thithef 
from  die  coiu*t  for  some  murder  committed  by  him  at  home^ 
soon  dieil  in  exile,  leaving  his  .wealth  and  his  restless  ^rit  to 
his  son  Eric  Raude^  or  the  Bed.  This  youtli,  actuated  by  the 
same  vengeful  passions,  killed  one  of  his  neighbours  in  a  com- 
bat, 8iul  was  obliged  to  withdraw  himself  from  Iceland  for  tho 
space  of  three  yeai-s.  In  9B2,  Eric  sailed  in  cjuest  of  adventure 
and  discovery*  Instructed  by  the  reports  of  iormer  navigators^ 
he  directed  his  course  towards  the  south-west;  and,  after  a 
quick  run,  he  descried  two  lofty  mountains,  the  one  covered 
with  inow.  and  the  other  cased  with  ice,  which  he  called  HuU* 
serkeUy  and  Blaaserkaiy  or  the  white  shhi,  and  i/ie  blue  shirt  $ 
and  soon  readied  a  headland  which  he  doubled ;  and  having 
entered  a  spacious  creek,  he  spent  the  winter  on  a  pleasant  ao* 
jaceiit  island.  In  the  following  season,  pursuing  his  discove- 
ries, he  explored  the  Continent,  and  was  delighted  by  the  fresh- 
ness and  verdure  of  its  coast.  Contrastinff  this  new  countrjr 
widi  the  dark  rocks  of  Iceland,  he  bestewea  on  it  the  fiatteriug 
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^appellation  of  Greenland ;  aiul  on  his  return,  invited  settler» 
to  join  him,  by  circulating  the  most  glowincr  anti  exa^^gerated 
descriptions.  With  25  vessels,  he  sailetl  back  again ;  but  of 
these  only  14  reached  their  destination.  This  colony  was  soon 
juigmented,  by  the  nrrival  of  other  adventurers,  not  only  from 
Icehmd,  but  irom  the  Orkneys  and  other  islands  planted  by 
the  Norwe<rlnns.  In  the  year  999,  Leif,  a  son  of  Kric  Uaude, 
having  visited  the  court  of  Norway,  was  indiu  ( i],  by  the  zeal- 
ous and  earnest  solicitation  of  King  OUif  Tryggeson,  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  taitli ;  and,  carrying  with  him  some  monks,, 
lie  fniiuK  throngli  their  ministr}',  no  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  settlers  to  ibrsake  the  htes^ 
of  pacr^niism. 

The  first  colony  having  extended  itself  along  the  coast  to  a 
wide  firth,  another  settlement  beyond  that  boundary  was  esta- 
blished farther  towards  the  west.  The  former,  called  Oesire 
Byg(h  or  the  Easterii  Sclilemenl,  is  said  to  have  included  in  its 
most  tiourishing  state,  twelve  parishes  and  two  convents ;  and  the- 
latter  termed  Vestre  Bygd^  or  the  Westeim  Setflementy  contained 
four  parishes.  It  should  be  obscjn^ed,  however,  that  all  such 
estimates  are  merely  relative.  A  church  in  Norway  is,  even  at 
present,  only  a  small  wooden  booth  ;  and  the  villages  of  that  re- 
mote and  sterile  country  would  hardly  pass  for  liamlets  in  Eng- 
land. The  colonists  ol  Greenland  w^ere  conipelled  to  lead  a  life 
of  hardship  and  severe  ]>rivations.  They  dwelt  in  hovels  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  jierpetual  ice ;  they  never  tasted  bread, 
but  subsisted  on  the  iisli  which  they  caught,  joined  to  a  little 
milk  obtaineil  from  tlieir  starving  cows;  and,  with  seal-skinfr 
and  the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  they  purchased  from  the  traders 
who  occasionally  visited  them,,  die  wood  required  for  fuel  and 
the  construction  of  their  huts. 

Such  is  the  abridirocl  naj'rntive  of  the  discovery  and  occupation- 
of  Greeniantl,  as  <^iven  by  Snorre  Sturleson,  who  composed  his 
•  chronicle  between  the  years  1212  and  1^15.  But  ti  learned 
iDanish  writer,  on  the  authority  of  a  Papal  Bull,  granting,  in 
834,  to  Arrh})ishoj>  An^garius,  pormlssion  to  convert  the  north- 
ern heathens,  carries  the  anti(|uity  of  Greenland  much  higher,, 
and  refers  the  date  of  its  first  settlement  to  the  year  770.  This 
document,  howevej-.  no  doubt  a  forgery  or  interf>ohitiou  of' 
the  monks,  who,  during  the  dark  aij^e-,  conmionly  prac!ised 
such  pious  frauds,  to  aggrandize  the  power  and  w^tji  of  the: 
Ghurch. 

Combining  togetlua-  tlie  difierent  circumstances,  it  seems  clef^r, 
therefore,  that  the  orit/inal  colonv  of  Greenland  betjan  about  th(* 
iouthern  promontory,  near  Cape  Farewell,  and  stretched  along. 
the  coast  m  a  Qojth-we$terl)r  direction.   Farther  uortii)^  andi 
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probaUy  as  high  as  the  ktitude  of  69%'  Ae  aeoond'tetdement 
mfi)mied«  For  sonie  centiiriesi  bodi  of  them  imintained  a 
sort  of  commeraBl  intercoitne  with  Norway ;  but  this  trade  be* 
c»ne  afterwards  yerjr  mndh  reduced,  in  conse^enoe  of  its  being 
seised  as  an  exclnsive  privUeoe  of  die  Danish  courtt  Aboutr 
the  year  1876,  die  nadves  of  the  country,  or  Esquimaux  inva- 
ders, whom  die  Norwegian  setders  Imd  in  contempt  onlled  Skr^ 
Uiigs<3itJ>aDarft9  attacked  the  western  colony,  which  now  claimed 
die  aasistaiioe  of  its  elder  brother.  The  scan^  population,  how* 
ever,  was  enfeeUed  by  sudi  rqieated  alarms ;  ana  that  dreadful 
pestilence^  termed  die  JKaek  heaik^  which  raged  over  Europe 
nom  die  year  1402  to  1404,  at  last  esctended  its  ravat^s  to  Green-* 
land,  and  nearly  completed  Its  destruction*  In  fertile  regions,  the 
waste  of  the  human  species  is  always  quickly  repaired  ;  but  poor 
and  barroi  coontries  can  seldom  recover  from  die  depression  of 
sucU  severe  calamities.  The  colonies  which  occupied  Greenland 
sfMpear  to  have  languished  near  one  hundred  yean  afterwards, 
'  tdl  they  became  finally  extinct  dioat  die  commencement  of  the 
•izteenth  c^tury. 

But  a  noiticm  has  very  generally  prevailed,  that  only  the  west* 
ern  settiement  of  Greenland  had  perished,  while  the  eastern  was 
merely  secluded  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  a  vast  barrier  of  ice  at  length  accumulated  on  its  shores. 
The  only  question  lately  entertained  was,  whether  these  ill-fated 
colonists  have  survived  the  catastrophe,  or  have  been  suddenly 
entombed  in  ice  and  snow,  as  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Hercula^ 
neom  were  anciently  involved  in  a  dense  shower  of  volcanic  ashes. 
TVemendous  stories  are  told  of  the  east  side  of  Greenland  being 
now  tenanted  by  giants  and  stalking  ghosts.  For  more  tlian  a 
centuiy  past,  the  court  of  Denmark  has,  at  different  times,  de- 
spatched ships  to  search  after  its  lost  colonv,  which,  evidently 
under  the  impression  of  superstitious  awe,  S^und  it  impossible 
to  penetrate  on  that  enchanted  coast  further  than  Cape  Discord, 
in  the  latitude  of  61°.  But,  in  favourable  seasons,  small  boats 
can,  without  much  difficulty,  creep  along  tlie  shore  to  a  much 
higher  parallel.  If  any  settlers  had  ever  occupied  the  niirrow 
bays,  they  might  surely  have  escaped,  either  in  their  canoes  or 
in  sledges. 

Hie  supposed  existence  of  a  colony  on  the  east  side  of  Green- 
land is  clearly  a  fable,  originating  in  a  niisapprelieusion  of  the 
import  of  the  designations  applied  severally  to  the  two  settle- 
ments. The  one,  first  made,  lay  no  doubt  to  the  east,  as  well  as 
to  the  soutli  of  the  other;  hut  the  ships  which  resorted  from 
Nonvay  held  a  westerly  course  for  them  both.  Between  them,  a 
mutual  inteitoui'sc  appears  likewise  to  have  been  maintainedi 
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wliich  surely  could  not  have  tnken  pluce,  had  diey  been  divided 
by  a  chain  of  lofty  and  jmpassiiblc  inountiiius  covered  with  eter- 
nal snow.  Traces  of  those  ancient  scLLlcnients  are  besidef^  oh- 
Berved  even  at  present,  scattered  along  the  western  shores  of 
Greenland,  as  low  down  as  the  latitude  ot  61%  though  not  cor- 
responding altogether  with  the  poetical  descriptions  of  the  Ice^' 
landic  Sagiis.  Except  the  very  slight  remains  of  a  church,  the 
only  "vestiges  now  remaining  run  si  st  of  low  nuked  walls,  whicli 
had  served  as  pens  ibr  sheltering  the  cattle. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  settlements  wliich,  during 
tJie  last  nundred  years,  the  Danes  have  been  forming  at  various 
points  on  the  west  side  of  Greenland,  are  more  mnncrous  juul 
thriving  than  those  which  existed  at  any  former  period.  They 
consist  oF  twenty-one  colonies,  stretching  over  un  extent  of  800 
miles.  The  first  l: mbiishment  is  only  a  single  family,  occupy- 
ing Bear  Islantl,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Farewell.  Ten 
other  hamlets,  composed  chiefly  of  Moravians,  are  planted  sit- 
different  points,  from  the  latitude  of  60''  to  that  of  68^.  Three 
settlements  are  distributed  round  Disco  Bay,  about  the  Itthr: 
tude  of  QO"" ;  and  seven  more  have  been  extended  thence  a»  &r 
as  die  latitude  of  7^^  But  the  remoter  settlers  are  a  depra¥<> 
ed  and  degenerate  race^  consistuig  of  Danish  obnvicts  and  their 
progeny  by  the  Equimaux  women,  or  aboriginal  Greenlanders. 
The  whole, population  of  those  settlements^  including  the  na- 
tives themselves,  does  not  exceed  seven  thousand ;  and  the  annual 
amount  of  their  trade  with  Copenliagcn,  both  in  exports  and 
Import^  is  only  about  30,000^.  Sterting. 

So  fir,  therefore^  from  the  population  having  been  extirpated 
by  the  increased  severity  of  the  clinuite^  the  truth  appears  to 
be,  that  the  present  estaDlishmenta  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
extend  ten  degrees  farther  north  than  the  ancient  settlements 
at  their  most  flourishing  period*  This  advance  of  die  colonies 
has  been  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  increased  activity  of  the 
whale  fisheries,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  tliese  having  been  * 
lately  carried  with  success  into  Davis's  Strait*  But  there  is 
nothing  certainly  in  their  history  which  betrays  any  radical  or 
permanent  change  in  the  climate  of  the  Arctic  r^ions.  The 
same  continent  of  ice  still  remains  during  the  tar  grenter  part 
of  the  year,  to  bar  the  access  of  the  navigator  to  the  Pole* 

It  was  before  observed,  that  icebergs  are  always  formed  in 
the  bays  of  a  rocky  and  indoited  coast.  But  these  huge  masses 
are  seen  floating  only  in  Davis's  Strait,  and  are  rery  seldom 
met  with  in  the  eastern  Greenland  sea,  which  is  yet  so  much 
incumbered  with  the  saline  drift  ice.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  this  sea  extends,  without  any  interruption  of  islands 
or  coQtiiienti  from  Spitzbergen  northwardsa  perhaps  even  be- 
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ypnd  the  Pole.  As  the  cold  hicrcascs  but  very  little  in  ad- 
vancin«T  to  the  higher  hititudes,  the  vast  expafine  of  ico  w  hich 
gciK'i  ally  covcj  s  tliat  biisin,  niav  be  neai'ly  dis^Ued  at  tiie  ciose 
of  every  .siuuraer.  If  the  hiU  ejiid  navigator,  therefore,  could 
seize  the  short  and  quivering  interval,  he  might  perlmps  push 
onwaitlb  to  the  Pole  itself.  But  there,  we  conceive,  he  would 
bo  obliged  to  winter;  nor  could  he  expect,  vviiii  the  slightest 
degree  of  pruhiibiiity,  to  escape,  till  die  following  season  should 
release  him  from  hi.s  tiozcu  chains.  What  may  be  the  iiite 
which  awaits  our  Polar  Expedition,  it  is  rather  painful  to  sur- 
mise, and  is,  at  all  events,  hazai'dous  to  conjecture.  The  chances 
of  8ttCoe«89  we  must  say,  appear  to  us  to  be  exposed  to  a  feariiil 
odds.  Yet)  if  it  ihould  r^w^h  onlj  the  latitude  of  a5%  it  will 
liave  suipasaed  all  that  is  well  authenttcated  in  the  fautory  ef 
£»mer  attraq[>ta. 

« The  bold  plan  suggested  by  Mr  Sooreafa^i  £>r  t^proadiing 
to  tiie  Pole  over  the  continoit,  thoa^  luble  to  very  seriom 
and  £)nnidable  otgections^  affi>rds  perhapsy  after  all,  the  only 
tolerable  prosjpect  of  aooon^plishing  the  aesign*  Adopting  the 
mode  which  the  Rusnan  hunters  have  eni{^oyed  with  sum  ad* 
vantage  in  exploring  the  frozen  sea  from  Nova*  Zemblajto  the 
shores  of  Kamtsohatka,  he  proposes  to  paas  the  winter  in  the 
island  of  Spitasbergen,  and»  starting  in  the  spring  with  sledges  • 
drawn  by  dogs,  to  pursue  «  direct  journey  of  6  or  700  miles  ta 
the  Pole.  He  might  then  expect  to  find  a  continuous  sheet  ci.  ice 
stretching  through  his  whole  track.    This  ice,  bdng  little  eao 

red  to  urr^ular  currents^  would  likewise,  it  seems  probable, 
on  the  wEole  smooth  and  level :  Or,  if  any  hillocks  should 
occur  on  its  surface,  they  could  probably  be  surmounted)  or  at 
least  avoided  by  the  sLecLgjes*  1  he  successful  traveller  would, 
before  the  ice  bnoke  up^  nave  sufiicient  time  to  return  to  his 
former  quarters. 

But  to  undertake  «ach  a  perilous  journey,  would  require  eK»  - 
olted  enthusiasm,  and  the  most  unshaken  and  determined  resolu- 
tion. If  an  observatory  could  be  planted  at  tlie  Pole,  we  might 
expect  to  have  some  inteiesting  experiments  on  the  vibration  of 
the  pendulum,  and  on  the  direcdon  and  intensity  of  the  magne- 
tic forces.  This,  liowever,  is  obviously  impracticable ;  and  the 
most  prosperous  explorer,  ihereforc,  would  probably  reap  no 
scientific  Jiarvest,  and  vixxn  little  but  the  glor}^  of  having  per- 
furnied  that  which  no  mortal  before  him  had  ever  aeliieved.  If 
lie  indniged  more  flattermg  expectjitions,  lie  would,  in  all  iike- 
iihood,  be  grievously  disapnointod.  ''J'ho  appearance  of  the 
lK\!veTis  woaltl  still  be  nearly  the  same  as  at  Spitzbergen  :  and, 
t-veu  il  the  traveller  passed  over  the  iua<<nedc  pole  iUeil,  the 

iiaedlc,  so  fur  from  suddcttly  revcf  uug,  vouid  most  prvpbfibi> 
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become  sluggish  in  its  oscillations,  and  rather  indetermincd  in 
its  direction ;  since  the  centre  of  its  attrac  tion  being  deep  seat- 
ed under  the  surface  of  the  globe,  scarcely  iuiy  portion  of  ilii^ 
power  would  be  exerted  horizontally. 

It  only  remftins  to  consider  the  probability  of  fiiiding  a  north- 
west passage  to  Asia;  but  this  article  has  already  extended  tl» 
such  uiuiue  length,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  full  discusbion  of 
the  question.  The  arguments  generally  advanced  are,  bt*sides, 
of  a  very  loose  and  inconclusive  nature,  resting  chieily  on  ob- 
scure and  doubtlui  namitives,  or  on  partial  observatioDs  of  tides 
and  currents,  in  the  Nonheni  seas.  We  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  suc- 
cessive voyages  undertaken  to  explore  that  famous  passage. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  the  great  geographical 
-discoveries  achieved  in  modern  times,  have  originated  m  tne  at- 
tempts to  find  out  a  .sluM't  route  to  Incha,  the  land  of  w  eiilth  aad 
brilliant  promise.  C<jluiubus,  deceived  with  rciinrd  to  ks  real 
position,  sought  to  abridge  the  length  of  the  voyage,  by  holding^ 
0.  westerly  course — and  thus  discovered,  for  Spain,  the  Ameri- 
can archipelago ;  and  the  Portuguese  navigators,  in  one  of  their 
first  visits  to  liuiia,  having,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  sailing  along 
tlie  shores  of  the  African  Continent,  taken  a  wider  cuinjiass. 
Were  carried  by  the  trade  winds  to  the  coast  of  the  Brazils. 

The  other  maritime  povvcrs  (jf  Europe  nnw  Ktraine<l  every 
effort  to  reacli  India  by  the  North.  From  Lu^land,  such  at- 
tempts were  generally  made,  by  associations  ol  merchants,  or 

?rivate  adventurers.  Between  the  ye-ars  1553  and  1556,  Sir 
lufrh  ^\'llloughl)y,  Ricluad  Chandler,  and  Stephen  Burroughs, 
perfoniKd  three  several  voyages  in  quest  of  a  North-east  ]oas- 
sage.  They  doubled  the  North  Cape,  touched  at  AvchangeJ, 
and  reached  Nova  Zombi  a  and  the  Strait  of  Waigats  ;  but  could 
proceed  no  farther,  on  account  of  immense  shoals  of  ice.  Their 
discoveries,  however,  lexl  to  the  estahli^linient  of  the  Kussiti 
Company,  witli  valuable  exclusive  privileges. 

The  prospect  of  reaching  India  by  the  Noi  Lli-lCast  having 
thus  failed,  hopes  were  next  entertained  of  discovering  a  com- 
munication by  the  North-  West.  Si r  I  lumphry  Gilbert,  brotlier- 
in-law  of  the  famous  Sir  Walter  llaic  iiili,  wrote  a  learned  dis- 
course to  prove  the  existence  of  ^ncli  a  j)as8age,  fi'om  tlio  l  e- 
ports  of  former  voyagers,  fortified  by  aii  the  arguments  wliich 
the  physics  of  Aristt^tle,  and  the  tenets  of  the  schoolmen,  could 
supply.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  native  energy  of  the 
Enghsh  shone  forth  with  new  lustre ;  and  tliat  able  and  poli- 
tic princess,  though  sparing  of  the  public  treasure,  encouraged 
activity  and  cnterpribe  of  her  sui)jects^  by  zealous  patrQua|^ 
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nnd  the  judicious  distribution  oi  iionnurs.   A  company  of  advcn- 
tums  havinfr  boon  formed  to  iliscovcr  tiie  North- West  passage, 
it  was,  througii  the  iniiucnce  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Wm wici;,  re- 
commended to  the  Queen*8  eBpecitil  protection.    i)n  iho  1.5th 
of  June  1576,  Martin  Frohisher,  afterwnrds  kni«^HU(  vl  !<  r  his 
#  courapfeoiis  ropulsc  of  the  S^innish  Annatln,  sailed  i"r(«in  Dlack- 
wali,  M  itli  two  i>iirks,  the  Gabriel  of  25  tons,  and  tlic  Michcd 
of  20  tons,  and  a  pinnace  of  only  10  ton«?.    In  ten  days  he 
reached  the  Slietland  Isles,  and  in  three  or  tour  davs  move,  he 
met  with  iar^e  quantities  of  floating  tinjbcr,  chicHy  fir.  On 
the  11th  of  July,  beinjr  then  in  the  latitude  of  61°,  he  <rot  sii^ht 
of  Frizeland,  or  (JreenlaiK!,  *  rising  like  pinnacles  of  steeples, 
and  all  covered  with  snow. '    The  weather  continued  extreme- 
ly  foggy,  and  the  drift-ice  prevented  his  approaching  the  shore. 
The  pinnace  was  lost  ui  a  storm ;  and  the  Michael,  dishearten- 
ed by  the  prospect,  sailecl  home,  and  reported  that  the  Gabriel 
had  foimdered  at  sea.   But  fVobkher,  undiBinajed  by  the  ap- 
palling daiMnen  he  encountered,'  and  the  serious  injury  which 
ma  baork  had  sustained  from  the  iriolent  storms^  pursued  a  north* 
westeriy  course ;  and,  on  the  90th  ol  July,  he  descried,  on  the 
coast  of  Labnulor,  a  high  promontory,  which  he  named  Queen 
EikabeUif^  Fcrdand^   He  met  with  <  store  of  exceeding  great 
<  ice  all  this  coast  akm^;  but,  within  a  few  days,  it  was  well 

*  consumed  and  gone^  either  there  inffolft  bv  some  swift  cur« 

*  rents^  or  earned  more  to  the  southwaras.  *  iThe  intrepid  com* 
niander  dien  surveyed  the  coast  in  his  boat,  and  about  tlie  lati- 
tude of  69^  6'  he  discovered  a  large  inlet,  which  he  believed  to 
divide  the  American  continent,  and  which  he  therefore  called 
Frobhker^s  Strait,  He  saw  many  of  the  natives ;  and,  havin*:: 
templed  one  of  them  to  approad^  by  holding  out  some  trifling 
present,  he  seized  the  credulous  sjivage  as  a  trophy.  He  now, 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  laid  claim  to  the  country,  which, 
oa  his  return,  was  styled  the  Meta  Incognita  s  and  being  an- 
xious to  obtain  <  some  token  of  Christian  possession,  some  of  hitf 
company  brought  flowers,  some  green  grass,  and  one  brought  a 
piece  of  black  stone,  much  like  to  a  8e«i-coal  in  colour,  which, 
by  the  wi^ght^  seemed  to  be  some  kind  of  metal  or  mineral, ' 
The  season  being  now  far  advanced,  Frobisher  thought  of  re- 
turning. On  the  1st  of  September,  he  again  came  m  sight  of 
Frizeland,  but  could  not  get  near  it  *  for  the  monstrous  ice  whieh 
lay  about  it. '  Atter  coiiflictiiii^  with  much  stonny  weather,  he' 
^ived  safely  at  Harwich  on  the  2d  of  October. 

The  prospect  which  rhi^^  voynge  aflbrded  of  a  Norths  Wei^t  pn?- 
sage  was  certaiitlx  imt  v('r\  inviting ;  and  ])frli;)pfi  no  fartlicn 
search  would  have  been  made,  had  not  a  circuni>tance  occur- 
red which  powerfully  stimultitcd  the  paiision  of  adv  cuturc,  TUa 
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blade  stone  which  the  failor  hadbroiiglil  home,  having  been  . 
shown  by  hb  wife  to  an  awayery  he  pemiaded  her  that  it  was  • 
a.  rich  marcasite  of  gdd*  The  h<»»e  .of  discovering  a  gold  mine 
operated  now  like  a  miracle ;  and  a  large  subscnptioni  chiefly 
among  the  gentlemen  about  the  Court,  was  quickly  raised  for 
prosecuting  mat  most  alluring  object*  Frobisher  obtiBoned  com* 
mand  of  the  Aid^  a  Queeirs  ship  of  200  tons  bur^ieD,  and 
canyiug  100  volunteers  and  sailorsi  to  which  he  jcnncd  his 
two  former  barks*  On  2$th  May  1577»  he  wei^^ied  anchor 
at  Blackwall,  and  to^i^  his  departure  ftom  Hanvich  on  the 
28tb.  On  the  7th  June,  he  touched  at  Orkney,  and  vic- 
tualled his  little  squadron*  There-  his  jpld-finers,  who  i^qpear 
always  to  have  been  as  sanguine  as  their  employers,  pretend- 
ed they  had  found  a  mine  of  silver.  Next  day,  he  set  sail 
again  with  a  *  menr '  wind,  and  soon  met  with  driftpwood 
and  with  English  wnalers,  now  on  their  return  home.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  he  reached,  at  the  latitude  of  60^%  the 
coast  of  Frizelund  or  South  Greenland,  defended  by  a  hozea 
bulwark,  and  met  with  islands  of  ic^  half  a  mile  or  more 
in  compass,  rising  SO  or  40  &thoms  above  the  surface,  and 
yielding  fresh  water  when  melted;  a  proo^  it  was  conceiv- 

•  ed,  that  they  had  not  been  formed  on  the  sea*    There  liis 
crew,  instead  of  ^  odoriferous  and  fraerant  smeUs  of  sweet 
gums,  and  pleasant  notes  of  musical  birds,  tasted  the  most 

.  ^  boreal  blasts,  mixed  with  snow  and  hail,  in  the  months  of 

*  June  and  July,  nothing  inferior  to  an  intemperate  winter.* 
After  keeping  along  the  snore  four  days,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  eflect  a  landing ;  and  he  therefore  bore  away  for  Labrador. 
It  blew  a  fierce  tempest;  but,  after  passing  through  several 
floating  islands  of  ice,  I'robisher  himself,  from  the  maintop, 
<lescried  land  on  the  7th  of  July.  He  entered  his  Strait  again, 
but  could  finil  no  gold  ore.  Still  intent,  however,  upon  taldng 
possession  of  the  country,  he  ascended  with  his  men  to  the  top 
of  a  higli  hill,  where  *  they  made  a  column  or  cross  of  stones, 

-  *  heaped  up  of  a  good  height,  and  solemnly  sounded  a  trum- 

*  pet,  and  said  certain  })raycrs,  kneeling  about  the  ensign,  and 

*  honoured  llie  place  by  the  name  of  Mount  Warwick. '  The 
natives  aftti  v.  ai  ds  invited  a  parley ;  and  a  traffic  by  barter  was 
soon  established.  But  Frobisher,  with  all  his  religious  preten- 
Mons,  acted  very  treacherously  to^\  ^l^ds  the  poor  savages.  In 
nttemptiiig  to  hurpri.se  them,  he  roused  their  vengeance;  and  a 
hut  .tl'ray  ensued,  which  obliged  his  sailors  io  fly  for  shelter  to, 
the  boats.  Yet  succeeded  in  catch  in  one  num,  and  alter- 
^vards  a  woman  with  her  cliild;  and  tliese  captives  conducted 
iheinselves  on  board  the  ship,  during  tlie  rc^t  ot  the  voyage, 
»ith  a  pro])rici^  ;uid  iiiudesty  which  might  well  have  put  their 
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oppTossors  to  tlu'  bliisb.  TliP  woman  appeared  so  \vr]y  to  the 
sailurs,  that  thobc  i*^orant  and  su])cu"siiti(>iis  heiiigjj  i>eriou^ly 
suspected  her  to  he  a  devil,  till  they  Ibuiui^  by  iu^pecUoOy  that 
lier  feet  were  not  cloven  ! 

Frobisher,  takin^r  with  him  a  select  ])urt\  in  the  two  harks, 
penetrated  iliriher  into  the  country,  and  ciambcred  over  the 
Irozen  tracts  and  snowy  mountains,  in  se;uch  ot"  tlie  supposed 
ore.  In  tiiis  .excursion,  he  met  witli  the  wititer  <hvr!iin<Ts  of 
the  natives,  resembHng  ovens,  anti  cuiuuu  jii}  plaiiUti  on  liic 
south  side  of  some  eminence,  but  sunk  two  fathoms  under 
ground,  and  strewed  witli  moss,  being  enclosed  widi  vvliales* 
jaws  instead  of  posts,  and  covered  over  witli  seal-skins,  leaving 
only  a  small  occasional  aperture.  On  the  9th  of  Au«^st,  he 
erected  a  small  fort,  which,  being  entrenched,  was  encircled 
with  casks  of  earth.  His  company  now  lobouretil  hatd  in  dig* 
ging  the  ore.  *  With  only  five  poor  miners,  and  the  help  oi  » 
few  gentlemen  and  soldiers^  *  SOO  tons  of  that  precious  earth 
were  rnxkiight  on  board,  in  the  space  of  twenty  days.  But)  at^ 
last}  Ih^  were  all  heartily  sick  of  this  toil ;  and  tlie  water  had 
abreedy  begun  to  fireeze  at  ni^t  by  the  ships*  sides*  On  the  ^d 
of  Amist,  thev  struck  their  tents;  and^  firing  a  partincr  voUoy, 
tbey  ffladly  emoarked*  Two  days  after,  the  snow  fell  half  a 
feot  Seep.  About  the  beginning  of  September,  it  was  itery 
fltoimy;  .bat  Frobisher,  shapmg  his  course  by  tlie  west  of  Ii^ 
land,  reached  Milford  Haven  on  the  20th  of  that  month* 

We  need  scarcely  obsene,  that  this  ore  with  which  Fro- 
faisl^,  at  so  much  risk  and  fatigue,  had  loaded  his  ship,  was, 
Hke  the  black  micaceous  sand  which  the  first  planters  of  Virgi- 
nia sent  home,  totally  worthless,  and  contained  no  metal  wliat- 
ever.  But  the  absolute  failure  of  the  gohl  mine  was  not  imme- 
diatdy  acknowledged;  and  the  same  aetivij  captain  was  agaui 
despatched  in  the  ibllowing  year,  but  ciiiefly  for  the  discovery  of 
CaUiay  or  China,  by  the  Mela  LicogtiUa.  A  wooden  fort,  c^ 
able  holding  100  men,  was  framed,  .to  be  carried  out  in  se- 
parate pieces,  and  then  put  together.  Twelve  private  vessels 
joined  him,  to  be  Jpaded  with  the  fancied  ore;  and  the  whole 
fleet  rendmoused  on  the  27th  May  1S78,  at  Harwich.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Admiral  (for  so  he  was  now  styled)  issued  ge- 
neral orders,  some  of  which  are  curious,  nnd  savour  stron|{ly  of 
those  times,  when  religion  was  so  often  debased  by  an  associa- 
tion with  piracy  and  plunder.  The  watchword  gix^en  was — Bc" 
fore  the  xmrld  was  God;  and  tlic  counters! rrn — jiftrr  God  cavw 
Christ  his  Son,  The  Heet  sailed  round  by  the  west  of  England, 
and  made  Cape  Clear,  tlie  southern  point  of  Irchnul,  on  the  Gth 
af  June;  and,  alter  navi^uling  tlic  Atlantic  ibui'tccu  days,  dur* 
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ing  which  it  encountered  a  stronpf  current  setting  Iroiu  suutJi- 
wst,  it  renclietl  the  const  of  Labrador.  Here  Frohisher,  and 
sonu'  other  geuilemeii,  lan(!'j(i  ;tiid  took  formal  possession  of  the 
<'oiuilrv,  in  the  name  of  Ins  s()\  tTeign.  He  then  proceeded  on 
liis  voyage  northwards,  and  soon  met  with  floating  ic(%  and  nu- 
merous troops  of  wliales.    On  tlie  hist  day  of  Jimc,  '  the  Sala- 

*  mander,  being  under  both  licr  c orscs  and  bonets,  happened  to 
^  strike  a  great  whale  with  lier  lull  hleni,  with  such  a  blow,  that 

*  the  ship  stood  still,  and  stirretl  neither  forward  nor  backward. 

*  The  whale  tliereat  made  a  great  and  ugly  noise,  and  cast  up 

*  his  body  and  tail,  and  so  went  under  water.  *  Two  days 
after,  a  dead  whale,  su})p()scd  to  be  the  same  monster,  was  seen 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  weather  now  bei  auie  so  extremely  fi>gg}^  tliat  tlte  fleet 
■was  with  the  utmost  difliculty  kept  together,  by  continu?illy 
beatmg  drums  and  sounding  trumpets.  On  tlie  7th  of  July, 
It  encountered  a  ftirious  storm  from  the  south-east,  which  col- 
lected and  pressed  around  it  mnumerable  shoals  uiid  mount- 
taiiift  of  ice*  -  The  poor  railolrs  were  quite  urom  out  with  an** 
xiety  and  fatigue  during  this  dreadful  besetment.  One  of  the 
barks  went  down ;  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  length  got  clear 
of  the  ice,  and  stood  out  to  sea*  It  again  bore  up  for  the 
land,  and  approached,  us  was  supposed.  Mount  Warwick. 
But  the  foggy  weather  prevented  any  observation  of  latitude  ; 
*suid  the  coast  appeared  so  much  covered  with  snow,  that  it  could 
not  with  certainly  be  recognised  by  the  most  experienced  pilots. 
From  this  state  of  jx^i-plexity  and  continual  danger,  a  }>ait  of 
tlic  fleet  turned  back,  and  directed  their  course  homewards, 
the  commander,  hor^evct,  MiU  persevered  in  the  search  Out 
his  Strait,  and  was  followed  at  some  distance  by  most  of  the  re^ 
maining  ships.  Near  thr^  weeks  were  thus  spent  in  frtiitless 
littempts  under  a  dense  fog,  and  expose<1,  among  ninnerous  isl- 
ands, to  the  notion  of  cnrrents  and  the  hazards  of  drifting  ice. 
On  the  25th  of  July,  his  squadron  was  as«;;ii!cHl  by  a  tremen- 
dous storm,  and  next  day  the  snow  fell  half  a  foot  thick  on  the 
hatches ;  wiiilc  the  air  was  so  bitterly  cold,  tliat  the  men  oouki . 
hardly  o})eu  tlieir  eyes,  or  handle  tne  ropes  or  the  sails.  At 
length  tlie  diflerent  stragghng  vessels -were  joyfully  reassem- 
bled, having  escaped  incredible  dangers ;  but  the  sailors  were 
so  nn;ch  discouraged,  that  they  began  to  nuirmur;  and  it  re-  ' 
quired  all  the  eloquence  of  Master  Wolfall,  the  chaplain,  (who, 
in  the  expectation  of  converting  the  heathen,  had  left  at  liome 
a  kind  wife  and  a  good  living),  to  compose  their  minds,  and 
flissunde  them  from  breaking  out  in  open  mutinv.  About 
fhc  beginning  of  August,  the  miners  and  most  oi  tiie  crcw» 
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landctl,  ami  set  vifromnsly  to  work  in  dicrfir^^cr  *  bliu  k  ore  nnd 
gatlicring  pretty  stfMic's.  *  But  a  part  oi"  the  trame  oi  t)ie  woorl- 
en  fort  haring  l)ceii  wrcckod,  nnd  the  stores  not  being  found 
snfficicnt  for  a  twelvemonth's  provision,  it  was  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  design  of  leavintr  a  rrarrisfin.  After  various  adventure* 
in  tile  country,  ant]  siune  unjn  incipieil  attempts  to  entrn}>  the 
jioor  natives,  vs  ho  iiad  now  pro wn  more  wfirv,  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment was,  on  tlie  30th  of  Au«>uhi,  celebrated  on  shore  with  great 
devotion.  Next  day  a  general  consultation  being  held,  respect- 
ing liie  expetliency  of  any  longer  stay,  the  whole  remaining  fleet, 
with  the  precious  cargo  of  black  earth,  took  its  departure  for 
England.  They  were  dispersed,  however,  by  a  violent  storm; 
hilt  most  of  them  reached  different  ports  about  the  beginning  <^ 
4jctober,  with  the  loss  of  only  forty  men. 

Frobisher  appeal's,  upon  this  occasion,  to  have  rambled  about 
tVie  cluster  oi'  islands  in  the  mouth  ol"  the  entrance  to  Hudbon'» 
Bay*  But  his  voyage  proved  very  unfortunate,  and  grievously 
disi^pointed  the  gokien  dreams  of  the  adventurers.  We  hear 
no  more  of  that  ridi  black  earth  so  eagerly  coveted^  which  had 
been  procured  with  tuck  difficnltf  »  mi  collected  with  so  muck 
toM  and  danger. 

Though  the  hopes  of  findhig  a  gcdd  nvne  on  the -coast  of 
Labrador  had  completely  liuled^  the  preipect  of  discovering  a 
north-west  passage  to  Cnina  was  yet  snffidently  afltiring.  Some 
genllenMii  of  the  West  of  Ei^mnd,  joined  to  a  few  London 
raercliantSy  formed  themsdves  into  a  sodetv  to  resume  the  at* 
tempt  of  exploring  that  channel.  They  cnose  for  the  conw  . 
xnander  John  Davis,  one  of  the  best  skillei  and  most  humane  oT 
the  early  I^ish  nav^tors;  who  sailed  from  Dartmouth  on 
the  7di  of  June  1585,  with  dbe  AaiMtiie  of  London,  a  bark  of 
50  tons  and  ^  men,  aikl  the  Moonshine  of  Dartmouth,  of  only^ 
85  tons  and  19  men,  some  of  them  being  musicians^  From  ttie 
6th  to  the  18th  of  Julv,  he  saw  multitudes  of  whales;  and,  om 
ihe  19th  of  that  montn,  he  met  with  nmnerous  islands  of  float* 
ing  ice^  which,  by  their  continuai  attrition,  created  a  disagreeable 
mtlinff  noise.  He  fiUed  his  boat  with  the  smaller  pteoes,  wkick 
yielded  excellent  fre^  water.  Next  day  the  tog  aispersins,  he 
«lescried  the  coast  opGreenland,  rising  like  a  white  sugar-loaf  $ 
but  he  coidd  not  land  on  account  of  the  ice,  which  formed  a 
broad  rampart  On  the  2dth  of  July,  he  reached  the  latitude  of 
64^  15';  and  the  sea  being  tliere  '  utterly  void  of  the  pester  of 
ice,  and  very  temperate, '  he  anchored  among  a  group  of  islands,, 
one  of  which  he  ascended,  and  observed  the  natives  screechinjj 
and  howling  like  wolves.  But  having  desired  his  musicians  tu 
iplay  some  smiple  ainy  he  soon  drew.  t|^  savogei^  near  hixu;  and^ 
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while  tlic}'  capered  and  danced,  he  won  their  confidence  by 
gentlpiiess  aiid  attention.  A  brisk  trade  of  barter  was  now  car- 
rie<i  on.  The  canoes  crowdoci  about  the  siiip.s,  and  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  ease  prevailed.  Great  tjuantitics  of  floatinsf  wood 
■were  seen  among  those  islands,  and  the  rocks  appeared  full  of 
tluit  shining  mica  which  hud  lempLed  the  avmice  of  Frobishcx's 
employers. 

Davis  advanced,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  to  the  latitude  of  66**  40', 
and  found  the  coast  clear  of  ice.  lliere  his  men  had  various ' 
hard  conflicts  with  white  bears.  When  the  fog  was  dispelled,  he 
lauided,  and  saw  sledges  and  large  trained  dogs  with  pricked  ears 
and  long  bushy  tails.  Despairing  of  the  existence  of  any  pas- 
sage, he  now  resolved  to  turn  back ;  and  arrived,  wi&ont  any  re- 
markable occmrence,  at  Dartmouth  on  die  30th  of  Saptember*  • 

In  the  following  year,  Davis  was  again  despatched  by  the  same 
company  a  month  earlier^  widi  h|s  two  bark^  and  the  addition  of 
the  Mermaid^  a  vessel  of  1^0  tons.  On  the  15th  of  June^  he 
descried  Crreenland  at  the  latitude  of  6&*;  but  the  coast  waa 
ctill  inaccesuble,  being  blotked  with  ice  to  the  distance  of  ten, 
and  in  some  places,  to  that  of  twen^  or  thirty  leagaes*  After 
encoontering  much  tempestuous  weather,  he  saw  land  again  in 
the  Jatitude  of  64/%  and,  approaching  the  sbor^,  the  natives  push- 
ed out  to  him  in  their  canoes,  shouting  vehemently.  These  grate- 
ful creatures  suiToundod  the  Mermaid,  embraced  the  Captaift, 
and  leaped  for  joy.  More  than  a  hundred  canoes  appeared  at 
one  time,  loaded  with  skins  of  seals  and  stags,  ptarmigans  and 
partridges,  sahnon,  cod,  and  other  dried  fish. 

On  me  Sd  of  July,  Davis  manned  one  of  his  boats^  and  ex- 
plored severid  inlets  or  sounds,  attended  by  fifty  canoes  of  the 
natives,  who  eagerly  assisted  his  people  in  climbing  over  the 
rocks.    These  savages  appeared  to  be  of  the  Tartar  race. 

*  They  were  of  good  stature,  well  in  body  proportioned,  witli 

*  small  slender  hands  and  feet,  with  broad  visages  and  small 
<  eyes,  wide  moutlis,  the  most  part  unbearded,  great  Itps,  and 

*  close  toothed.  *  They  were  idolaters,  had  store  of  images, 
and  practised  sorcery.  After  making  a  long  oration,  one  of 
them  proceeded  to  kindle  a  sacred  fire.    '  This  priest  took  a 

*  piece  of  board  wherein  was  a  hole  half  through;  into  that 

*  hole  he  put  the  end  of  a  round  stick  like  a  bedstaff';  and  whet- 

*  ting  the  end  thereof  in  train  and  in  fashion  of  a  turner  with  a 
'  piece  of  leather,  with  this  motion  did  very  ^-j^pediiy  produce 

*  fire.*  This  he  then  collected  on  dry  turf,  and  added  various 
other  thin<Ts  to  make  a  sacrifice,  accompanied  by  ivAu\y  words 
and  strange  gesturesi  But  Davis,  to  show  his  contempt  of  such 
witcheries,  caused  a  sailor  to  kick  the  burning  matter  into  the 
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sea.  He  observed  that  diose  hardy  «?nva^08  livetl  alinost  con- 
stantly in  their  canoes,  and  that  they  itd  on  raw  fish,  drank  salt 
water,  and  ate  irrass  and  ice  with  delight.  Their  arms  were 
darts,  bows  and  arrows,  and  slings,  riii  v  showed  a  disposition 
to  petty  theft;  and  Ids  crew,  beginning  to  complain  that  if  iiitv 
had  onily  encouraged  their  insolence,  he  waii  obliged  to  make  a 
show  of  employing  severer  measures. 

This  intelligent  captain  sailed  along  the  coast,  exploring  it 
carefully  as  he  advanced.  On  the  17th  of  July,  he  encountered 
an  immense  body  of  ice  in  the  latitude  of  63^  8';  and  he  spent 
nearly  a  fortnight  in  passing  it,  the  weallMr  bdng  excessive^ 
foggy,  and  his  ropes  and  sai»  aU  finosen*  On  the  1st  of  August, 
he  descried  the  American  coast,  at  the  paralid  of  66**  Sd',  and 
found  an  excellent  roadstead.  Here  he  was  now  much  annoyed 
with  heat  and  with  muskitos.  The  native  Esq^^  were  reiy 
obligmg,  and  bartered  thdir  oommodities.  Iney  resembled  the 
Greenlaiiders  in  their  general  appearance  but  spoke  with  a 
clearer  intonafian. 

Daris  ibov  sailed  southwards,  following  the  direction  of  the 
coast  tiU  he  came  to  the  latitude  of  56%  where  he  anchored,  and 
found  the  country  for  many  miles  covered  with  forests  of  pine, 
aider,  willow,  and  birch.  He  saw  likewise  large  flights  of  va- 
rious birds  and  wildibwl*  The  numerous  islamu  which  he  had 
met  with  during  this  run,  encouraged  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  desired  passage ;  which  eKpectatk>n  was  fiirther  corroborat- 
ed by  what  ne  perceived  at  another  place  where  he  touched,  in 
the  latitude  of  54**.  After  having  lost  two  of  his  men,  who 
were  unfortunatdy  shot  by  the  savages  from  an  ambush,  and 
having  suffered  severely  from  a  dreadful  storm,  which  Iaste<l 
several  days,  he  at  laSt  set  Sail  with  a  fair  wind  on  tlic  1 1th  of 
September,  and  arrived  on  die  west  of  £ngland  in  the  begin* 
niiy  of  the  following  month. 

While  Davis  thus  explored  the  west  side  of  the  Strait  whidi 
bears  his  name,  he  directed  the  other  ships  to  sail  up  the  Green- 
land sea,  and  seek  for  a  passai^e  on  the  north  side  of  Iceland. 
Hnviriix  r(  nched  thnt  station,  thev  hHd  a  nortliwestorlv  course 
from  the  16th  of  June  to  the  3d  of  July,  when  they  found  tlunn- 
selves  enclosed  between  two  fields  of  ice.  They  now  turned 
back,  and  saw  Greenhuul  risintr  high,  and  lookin"- vorv  blue ; 
but  tliey  could  ^ain  no  barliour,  since  n  rampart  of  linn  ice,  at 
least  three  leap^ues  in  breadth,  extended  along  the  whole  coast. 
iStili  keeping  sight  of  land,  they  doubled  C.ipe  Farewell,  and 
ascended  as  far  as  their  Ibrmer  haven,  in  the  latitude  of  64»°. 
There  thev  traded  with  the  niitives,  till  an  accitlental  quarrel 
Ai'&fie,  which  occasioned  ^}xi&  bio<^i»bed.  ,  On  the  lost  du^^  oi' 
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Augt»t»  &ey  departed  ibr  'Eiighaid»  aliri  atmed  aSAy  b.  the 
Thames  on  the  6th  of  October. 

On  the  0th  of  May  1587,  IHrna  saSed  a^pain  Xn6i  die  sbi» 
vcfls^  for  the  doable  purpose  of  tradh^  in  fikms^  and  of  diaob>m« 
ingthenorlii-weatpaflK^  On  the  20ra<^  June,  he  readmit  as 
ionnerlyy  ^e  isloiuis  opposite  to  Baal's  river,  in  the  latitude  of 
64^  But  the  natives  had  now  become  so  fookl  and  outrageous, 
as  to  tear  his  pinnace  in  pieces,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  iron* 


the  latitude  of  6V  40',  and  had  aome  traffic  witli  the  numeroos 
canoes  which  he  met.  On  the  80th,  he  ascertained,  bv  obser- 
valion,  that  he  was  in  the  latitude  of  7^  12',  and  founa  die  sea 
quite  open,  as  lar  as  his  vision  ooold  readi,  to  the  north  and  the 
we«t  But  a  strong  nortfaeriy  wuid  having  sprung  up^  obHged 
hbn  rehictantly  to  put  badc^  He  now  bore  away  to  die  Ame- 
rican coast,  his  progress  being  much  impeded  by  excessiw  &gB 
.  end  numerous  shoals  of  ice*  On  the  13th  of  July,  the  native 
crowded  with  their  canoes  from  the  shore,  and  he  landed  at  iht 
Jatitude  of  68%  the  weather  having  now  becoine  opprenivdy  hot. 
purifig  the  rest  of  the  month,  he  sailed  along  toe  ooasl^  tOBch* 
ing  occasionally,  till  he  descended  to  the  latitude  cf  68*,  where 
he  found  a  liur^  tnili^  and  a  stnmir  .current  rannins:  from  the 
west.  He  pur^el  die  same  tradT  about  a  fortni|it  loncer, 
though  he  met  with  inqpent  idaada  of  kie;  and,  on  the  15m of 
August,  at  the  latitude  Of  58%  his  vessel  beins  leaky,  and  his  pre- 
visions fidUitf  short,  he  deputed  for  Englaim;  and,  after  much 
variaMe  weaimer,  he  arrived  at  Dartmouth  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  discoveries  made  Davis  in  tbe  Arctic  Seas,  tliough  diejr 
feiled  in  attaming  ilie  mam  object,  were^  im  the  whole,  extremely 
important.  But  nothing  more  was  attempted  fbom  England  m 
many  years.  At  last  tiie  Russia  and  Tumy  Companies  resolved 
to  send,  at  dieir  joint  eapense^  an  eamedidon  to  explore  the  north- 
west passa^.  Aocoi^indyi  on  the  2d  of  May  1602,  Oeotj^ 
Weymouth  sailed  from  Radclifi^  with  two  fly»boat%.the  Dfe^* 
tooery  of  70  tons,  and  the  Godspeed  of  60  tons,  victualled  for 
eighteen  months,  and'  oariying  35  men  bendea  boys.  On  the 
g^of  June^hegot8ight<rfCi^Desohrtion,inOreenhmd,attiie 
ladtiide  of  60^  87' ;  and,  steering  nearly  on  the  same  course^  he 
descried,  in  six  days  more^  the  OM)ld  shore  of  America  at  the  pa- 
rallel of  62^  80'.  He  now  pudied  nordiwarda  along  the  coast,  m 
spite  of  the  diick  fog  and  the  numerous  banks  of  ice  which  he 
encountered.  The  cold  was  oft^  so  pierdn^,  that  the  miit 
froze  as  it  touched  the  rigging,  and  the  sails  and  cordace 
became  encrusted  with  thio^  ice.    On  the  20th  gf  July,  Wilt 
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lou^hby  having  reached  the  latititude  of  68°  53',  his  crew,  filled 
with  alarms,  secretly  mutinied^  and  put  back  the  helm  during 
the  m^JiU  Wilkmghby  aueoeeded  m  restoring  discipline,  yet 
saw  lumself  obliged,  by  circunutaodesi  to  coutuiue  a  southerly 
oomie.  Two  days  after,  the  sea  being  quite  caLii  and  smooth^ 
he  tent- a  bcmt  to  proenre  a  supply  of  ice  from  a  floating  island: 
it  seemed  as  hard  as  a  rock,  but»  after  a  few  strokes,  the  whole 
mass,  shakiKi  by  the  internal  tremor,  was  rent  with  a  noise  like 
thunder^  and  jfurecipitatod  into  the  deep.  About  the  latitude  of 
he  perceived,  on  the  16th  of  August,  low  land,  girt  with 
pleasant  islands ;  and  here  he  thought  a  passage  ui^it  be  Ibund* 
But  a  violent  storm  aros^  which  <kove  him  homewards,  and,  en 
the  4th  of  September,  he  was  faroed  to  put  into  Dartmouth. 

The  King  of  Denmark  bdng  now  desirous  of  making  similar 
disooveiieB,  and  valuing  h^^y  the  skill  of  the  British  navigatora^ 
caused  two  ships  and  a  pinnace  to  be  got  ready,  and  appointed 
John  Cunningham  a  Scotchman,  the  chief  captoin,  ana  James 
Hall  an  £n£hshman,  the  principal  pilot;  the  rest  of  the  com* 
manders  and  die  crew  being,  except  John  Kniglit  the  steersman^ 
either  Danes  or  Norw^ans.  This  little  squadron  sailed  &aai 
Copenhagen  on  the  2d  May  1605,  and  on  the  30th  of  that  month 
descried  tnc  high  and  rugged  cli£&  of  Greenland,  in  the  latitude 
of59''50';  but  Ibund  the  ^ore  inaccessible  and  full  of  ice*  Dur* 
in^  three  or  four  days  following,  the  weather  being  very  foggy,  the 
ships  were  encompassed  repeatedly  with  lar^e  islands  of  ice,  drift- 
in^  to  the  north-north-west^  and  making  anideous  and  grinding 
noise.  Ranging  along  the  coast,  they  met  also  with  several  im» 
mense  banks  of  floating  ice*  But  the  seamen  grew  mutinous^ 
and  would  not  consent  to  proceed  farther.  On  the  ISth  of  June^ 
the  ships  entered  a  bidht,  in  latitude  90';  and  the  cap* 
tain  and  the  pilot  landed,  and  saw  empty  tenta;  the  Green- 
landers  having  nm  away  through  fear.  Some  intercourse  a^ 
terwards  took  place  with  the  nativesb  who  muat  have  tliottght 
thenu^es  ill  treated,  however;  for,  in  the  sequel,  they  made  a 
iurious  attack  on  the  boats,  with  their  bows  and  slings*  Tht 
squadron  was  forced  to  put  to  aea;  and,  desisting  fix>m  any  lau^ 
ihcr  prosecutum  of  the  voyage,  returned  to  Copenhagen. 

Not  discouraged  by  tms  unpromising  attempt,  his  .  Danish 
Majesty,  the  foUowing  year,  despatched  the  same  leaders,  with 
foursiups  andapmnace*  They  steered  a  nartb^we6teriy  course^ 
and  were  borne  along  by  a  strong,  current*  On  die  10th  of 
July,  they  gamed  ^e  American  di<»e,  at  paiallel  of  60^  16'. 
They  now  ranged  northwards  akmg  the  cpost^  which  appeared 
lu|^  and  rugged,  covered  irithanpw,  and  beset  widii9e»  Hav* 
.  v^  xzz*  m.  59,  J> 
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?nfif  worked  through  numerous  huge  mountains  of  ice,  andreacLt 
Cii  the  latitude  of  63°  33'  on  the  21st  of  July,  tlicy  bore  away 
for  Greenland,  and  got  sight  of  it  in  six  days.  The  bay  wliicn 
rcceiveil  them  was  studded  with  pleasant  ishtiuls;  tliey  began 
a  traffic  (>\'  l>:irter  with  ihe  natives,  imd  fancied  they  had  disco 
vered  a  h  Iv^r  mine.  The  squadron  spent  neai  iy  u.  uioiitli  in 
exploring  the  coast ;  and  saw  numberless  green  islets,  and  iic- 
ifjuent  banks  of  ice.  It  then  steeretl  for  the  Faro  Islands,  and 
finally  arrived  at  Copenhagen  on  the  4«tli  of  October  1606. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Kni^iii,  who  had  held  a  small  command 
in  the  first  Danish  expedition,  was  sent  again,  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  the  Turkey  taid  East  India  Companiei  of  Ejigland,  in 
a  voyage  to  the  Nortb,  with  a  pinnace  ot  forty  tons,  which  de- 
parted from  Gravesend  on  the  1 8th  of  April  1 006.   Afler  escc^ 
ing  many  dangers  amidst  foggy  weather,  iron)  inunense  shoals 
Ice,  he  descriMl,  on  the  19tik^of  June,  the  coast  of  America,  in 
the  pardlel  of  56^  48^   Five  days  thereafter,  it  hhw  fiuiously 
from  the  north ;  and  the  vessel,  being  beset  widi  ishmds  of  ice^ 
drifted  alonj^,  and  unfortunately  took  the  ground*   In  this  pe- 
rilous situation.  Knight,  with  five  of  his  men,  launched  the 
boat,  and  proceeded  to  a  neighbouring  island  in  search  of  some 
care  that  might  aifiird  shelter  for  careening  has  bark ;  but  the 
party,  though  well  anned,  were  surprised,  and  nuserably  cut  off 
by  t^e  natives*   Not  content  witih  their  advantage,  Aose  cruel  sa- 
vages attacked  and  attempted  likewise  to  carry  away  the  shaUop* 
They  were,  however,  by  the  firmness  of  the  crew,  fortunately  ■ 
repulsed ;  and,  after  six  days'  hard  labour  in  cutting  the  ice 
with  hatchets  and  pickaxes,  the  vessel  was  at  last  got  dear. 
Having  ratted  her  in  the  best  way  they  could,  th^  shaped 
their  course,  on  the  5th  of  July,  for  Newfoundland;  and,  after 
they  had  effected  the  necessary  repairs,  they  set  aail  again,  and 
arrived  at  Dartmouth  on  the  24th  of  September, 
^    In  1 60 7,  the  same  company  of  London  merchants  gave  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship,  destined  for  thediscovery  of  the  North-west  pas* 
toge,  to  Heniy  Hudson,  an  active  and  enterprising  na\ngator,  who 
set  sail' from  Gravesend  on  the  1st  of  May.    Passing  the  Ork- 
neys, he  saw,  on  the  11th  of  June,  six  or  seven  whales  in  the 
latitude  of-67°  30^    Now  shaping  Ins  course  nearly  north-east, 
he  endeavoured  to  ascend  the  Greenland  sea.    In  this  attempt 
he  had,  for  a  whole  month,  to  contend  with  very  foggy  weather, 
and  frequent  shoals  of  ice.    On  the  2d  of  July,  he  saw,  in  the 
latitude  of  7S°  56'»  land  on  the  west  side,  but  defended  by  aa 
'immense  icy  barrier.    With  much  diihcul^  he  escaped  being 
'embayed,  and  worked  his  way  ferther  northwards,  till,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  having  reached  the  very  high  latitude  of  Sl^%  he* 
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had  the  mortification  to  see  his  progress  completely  barred  by 
the  trendinir  land,  and  a  frozen  sea.  Hudson  thereibre  turned 
back,  and,  after  escaping  many  dangers  from  the  shoaI>  of  ice> 
amidst  fos^gy  and  tempestuous  weather,  he  at  last  reached  the 
TlKiines  on  tlie  15th  of  September.  In  the  following  year, 
having  matlo  an  iinsucccssful  trial  at  Nova  Zembla,  the  London 
Company  were  unwilling  to  defray  tlie  charge  of  renewing  it. 
During  both  these  voyages,  he  found  always  most  drift  ice  when 
the  water  assumed  a  deep  blue,  inclining  to  black,  and  wa« 
hence  of  extreme  ticptli ;  and  the  least  of  it  where  the  sea.  look* 
•d  gi-een,  and  had  therefore  become  hhailow. 

Hudson  entered  now  into  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  Indid 
Company,  and  took  his  departure  in  a  yacht  iVom  Amsterdam 
oil  the  25tli  March  1609.  On  the  21st  of  May,  he  tloubk'd  the 
North  Cape,  and,  in  spite  of  blowing  and  t'«>«.gy  weather,  he  ad- 
vanced through  shoals  of  ice  to  Nova  Zembla;  but  finding  the 
sea  frozen,  lie  returned  by  the  laro  Islands,  touched  at  tlie 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  approached  tlie  low  sandy  shore 
of  Americji  at  tlie  latitude  of  43°  25'.  Some  of  the  savages 
came  uui  widi  dieii- canoes  and  traded  with  him ;  and  at  die  lati- 
tude of  44**  r,  he  went  into  a  larger  river  which  still  bears  liis 
name,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Dutch  seltk'ment  of  New 
York.  Tliencehe  sailed  southwards  alon|j  the  coa.^t,  s(jiuetime8 
trading  and  often  skirmishing  with  the  natives,  till,  on  the  26di, 
of  August,  he  reached  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  The  weadier 
continuing  hot  and  mist}^,  he  spent  some  weeks  in  expioi  ing  the 
nrers  and  bays  on  that  coast,  and  had  SLVt  ral  .>>harp  conflicts 
with  the  Indians.  On  the  Tdi  of  Novembei'  1609,  he  safely  ai'- 
lived  at  Dartmouth. 

Next  year,  the  London  Association  despatched  T  fiidson  a- 
gain  to  the  North  seas.  On  the  17th  of  April,  h 
from  Blackwall ;  on  the  5th  oi'  May,  he  made  die  Orkneys,  and 
T<eadied  Iceland  on  the  1st  of  June,  He  saw  troops  of  whales, 
and  for  several  days  attempted  in  vain  to  approacli  the  coast  ol 
Greenland,  which  appeared  stmngly  girt  with  ice.  He  there- 
fore bore  away  for  Davis's  Strait.  By  the  ejid  of  June,  he  saw 
land  in  the  parallel  of  62%  but  was  impeded  by  mountains  and 
ttlandsof  ice,  one  of  which  caused  great  alarm,  by  oversetting  or 
tevolving  verj'  near  him.  Continuing  to  ply  £brward»  he  h^  pe- 
netrated &r  into  the  Strait  which  bears  nis*nanie,  when  he  saw 
his  vessel  completely  encompassed  with  ice.  The  crew  was  much 
disheartened;  yet  succeededy  with  great  labour,  m  approaching 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  shore.  Hudson  called  the  land,  which 
Jose  high,  and  covered  with  snow,  Iksire  Provoked*  In  the 
wy^  some  mountains  of  ice  had  taken  ground  at  the  depth  of 
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120  fathoms,  and  there  was  plenty  of  flrift-woocl.  For  many 
weeks,  lio  strove  to  extricate  himself  hy  following  the  tides  and 
the  occasional  openings  of  the  slioals  ot  ice.  But  all  his  eftbrts 
proved  ineffectual  ,*  and,  on  the  1st  of  November,  iiis  vessel  was 
embayed  and  completely  frozen  in.  The  provisions  l)t  ing  nearly 
gone,  tlie  crew  had  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  starving,  through 
i'o]{\  mul  hunger,  during  a  long  and  dreary  winter.  Insubor- 
dination h;uf  crept  among  them  before;  and,  with  the  ntniost 
difliculty,  they  wci*c  now  restrained  from  breaking  into  ac- 
tual mutiny.  For  several  months,  ihev  had  to  endure  nil  sort* 
of  privations.  They  caught  a  few  fish,  or  killed  some  birds  j 
yet  they  were  often  compelled  te^  e;it  the  most  disgusting  foot!, 
such  as  tor})id  frogs,  dug  ir|)  from  the  frozen  grouncf.  Se- 
ver:il  of  the  crew  sickened  and  died.  At  last,  after  every  thing 
wasj  nearly  consumed,  the  ice  having  now  broken  up,,  the  ships 
began  to  weigh  anchor  and  to  work  into  open  sea.  But  while 
the  hardships  seemed  closing,  a  scvercT  fate  awaited  Hudson, 
whose  vehement  or  capricious  temper  had  disgusted  tiie  bulk  of 
his  crew.  Headed  by  the  mate  and  a  young  volunteer  whom 
he  had  esj^ecially  patronized,  they  rose  upon  their  command-* 
er,  tied  his  hands,  and  thrusting  liim  antl  eight  sick  men  into 
the  shallop,  inhumanly  turned  it  a-drift.  Hudson  and  his  un-« 
fortunate  companions,  thus  abandoned  with  scarcely  any  supplies, 
must  have  soon  perished  from  himger  and  cokh  The  ringlead- 
ers of  the  mutiny^  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
irrimes.  After  breaking  up  the  chests  and  plundering  the  stores, 
they  proceeded  with  the  ship;  but  provoking  the  savages  whom 
they  met  by  their  Wanton  license^  tb^  were  killed  in  some  shiup 
conflicts.  The  rest  of  the  crew,  with  great  diificulty^  at  length 
reached  Galway  Bay  in  Ireland* 

The  disasters  of  Hudson  excited  commiseration;  and,  in  die 
following  season^  Captain  Thomas  Button^  then  in  tlie  service 
of  Prince  Heniy,  mi  experienced  ofliccr,  afterwards  knighted 
for  his  eminoit  services,  was  dcspatdied  with  iheJResohi/ian  and 
Discovery,  to  explore  the  scene  of  those  calamities*  Having  se- 
lected skilful  assistants,  he  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  Ma^  1612. 
He  penetrated  south-west  into  Hudson's  Bay ;  butj  havuig  suf- 
fered severely  from  a  violent  stomi  on  the  ISth  of  August,  he  was 
bbliged  to  seek  a  harbour  for  sheltering  and  refitting  liis  ships^ 
He  had  entered  a  small  creek,  in  the  latitude  of  5T  which 
he  called  Port  Nelson,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  ap» 
roach  of  winter.  It  being  impossible  now  to  escape,  he  secured 
is  ships  against  accidents,  by  driving  piles ;  he  avoided  the  waste 
of  provisions)  by  dtrectittg  his  crew  to  lay  up  a  store  of  ptarmi^ 
gans  and  wild  groiise;  and  he  prevented  mutiny,  by  keeping 
Utem  always  employed,  mid  assigning  to  each  man  his  particu* 
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hr  task.  On  the  16th  of  February,  the  ice  broke  up  in  NelflOift 
KiTer;  but  the  Bay  ^ras  not  quite  clear  till  two  months  after. 
Button  examined  the  west  side,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  65° ; 
and  he  remarked  a  strong  tide,  which  ^ve  bim  hopes  of  a 
Northern  passage.  Having  performed  this  survej,  he  arrived 
at  London,  after  a  short  run,  in  Autumn  161 S. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  the  rest  of  the  Muscovy  C^ompanj^ 
in  1610,  sent  Jonas  Poole,  with  a  bark  of  70  tons,  to  explore 
the  Polar  seas.  Ue  darted  from  Blackwall  on  the  1st  of 
March,  and,  after  surmounting  the  usual  difficulties  ariiiing  from 
fogfiy  weather  and  shoaLs  of  ice,  he  ascended  Davis's  Strait  as 
high,  on  the  16th  of  June,  as  the  latitude  of  79°  50',  but  ob- 
served a  frozen  sea  extending  northwards.  In  spite  of  all  liIs 
endeavours,  he  found  it  ini}K)b.sible  to  make  any  tlirtlier  ]iro- 
^ro-^ ;  and,  atler  viirioiis  adventures  with  white  bears,  he  re- 
turned to  London  in  tJie  end  of  Afi^just. 

Poole  was  again  xlesj^atched  towardl  Greenland  by  the  same 
Company,  in  the  successive  years  IGll  and  1612.  In  the  first 
of  these  voyair<^*',  he  saw  ice  lying  close  to  the  land,  beyond  Spitz- 
bergen,  in  tlie  latitude  of  ^80%  with  a  strong  current,  which  ren- 
dered \}\Q  nnproiich  very  dani^crous.  In  his  Inst  attempt,  one 
tlie  ships  which  accompanied  him  pushed  northwards  two 
degrees  beyond  Hacklnyt's  Headland,  to  the  parallel  of 
A  number  of  whales  were  killed  during  both  voyages.  But 
Poole,  -who  seems  to  have  been  a  faithful  servant  and  enter- 
prising mariner,  was  cut  ^liorl  in  his  career,  being,  soon  after 
his  return,  basely  umrdercd  on  tlie  road  between  Ilat^;iiiL  and 
Iiondon. 

In  1612,  the  same  companies  engaged  Hall,  who  had  visited 
I3reenland  belore  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  JJtinuuu  k ;  and 
William  Baffin,  a  very  skilful  mariner,  acted  as  mate.  On  the 
22d  of  July,  Hall  entered  Ranielsfiord,  i^  the  latitude  of  67% 
and  began  to  look  after  the  silver  niinej  but,  on  his  return  to 
the  ijiiip,  the  natives  crowding  round,  a^ui  carrying  on  an  active 
barter,  one  of  ihem,  whose  brother  i|.  was  suspected  had  former- 
ly been  stolen  by  the  Captain,  pame  unperceived  behind  him, 
and  took  fell  revenge  by  striking  ^um  a  mortal  blow  with  a  spear. 
All  trafHc  being  stopped  by  tJns  fatal  acddent,  and  the  supposed 
ore  being  fomiu  to  be  of  no  value,  it  was  now  resolved  to  return 
home.  Afler  ^periencing  much  foggy  and  Uowmg  weather^ 
the  diips  mad»  the  Orkneys  on  the  ^of  September,  and  ar« 
rived  at  H^ll  in  seven  days  more* 

On  the  IQih  of  April  Robert  Fotherbye  sailed  from 

Grave^end^  In  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships,  destined  mr  Greenland. 
Oft  tbe  S5tb  of  May,  having  reached  the  k^itud^     T^^  1% 
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they  were  all  enclosed  by  drift  ice.  But  they  worked  out  of  it» 
nnd  advanced  ti)  ^laudlen  Sound,  in  the  latitude  of  79^  84% 
"Fotherbyc,  and  Baffin  who  accompanied  him,  endeavoured  tm 
explore  the  ic^  girdle  in  a  boat ;  but  they  could  find  no  outlet, 
or  get  any  higher  than  the  latitude  of  79®  54'*  All  beyond 
them  appearea  ice»  stretching  eight  leaffueB  from  the  shore.  On 
the  15th  of  August)  there  was  a  very  neavy  fall  of  snow,  and 
the  sea  began  to  freeze*  The  weather  moderated  afterwards, 
but  it  was  now  full  time  to  think  of  returning  home. 

The  follo-A-ingyear,  Fotherbye  was  again  despatched  to  Green- 
land by  the  Muscovy  Company.  Having  advanced  to  the  lati- 
tude of  79°  10',  he  was  embayed  with  ice;  but  scarcely  had  he 
escaped  this  danL^r  r,  than  he  was  a  second  time  encompassed  ia 
the  latitude  of  78''  30'  and  overtaken  besides  by  a  terrible  storm. 
He  was  at  last  disentangled,  however;  but,  the  thick  fogs  and 
frequent  shoals  of  ice  prevented  him  from  making  any  farther 
progress,  and  gave  him  veiy  fiunf  hopes  of  the  possibility  of 
discovering  a  passa£^e. 

In  IGl  1,  GiliVjons  had  likewise  been  sent  out  in  the  Discovery ; 
but  near  the  month  of  Hudson's  Strait,  he  was  suddenly  encom- 
pn^sod  witli  ice,  and  driven  by  winds  and  currents  into  a  bay  in 
lhc>  latitude  of  587j°,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  he  was  ob^ 
iiged  to  lie  ten  weeks  cxptn^cd  to  the  most  iiiiniinent  danger. 
TTaving  at  Icno  th  escaped,  lie  was  glad  to  shape  iiis  course  direct- 
ly for  EnglanOj  witliout  attempting  any  farther  enter])rise. 

In  1615,  Sir  Dudley  Dlgges,  Alderman  Jones,  and  other  ad- 
venturers, not  disheartened  by  the  various  former  failures,  re- 
solved to  renew  the  attcmj^t  of  exploring  tlie  Arctic  seas.  They 

fave  the  command  of  the  Discoven),  a  sliip  of  55  tons,  to  Robert 
►ileth,  wliohad  performed  three  voyages  i)efore  to  tlie  north,  and 
ap))ointed  William  Baffin  to  serve  as  mate  or  pilot,  with  a  crew 
of  fourteen  men  and  two  boys.  On  the  ]  6th  of  April,  they  sailed 
fiom  Blackwall,  and  reached  Cape  Farewell  on  the  6l1i  of  May. 
As  usual,  they  wore  much  annoyed  in  their  farther  })rogress  with 
dense  fogs  and  nmnerous  shoals  of  ice.  On  the  '27th  of  May, 
the  sleet  froze  on  the  shrowds  and  tackling;  but  i\\e  weather  at 
last  clearing  u]i,  they  sftw  the  Resolution  Islands,  which  appear- 
<*d  to  be  uninhabited.  Sailing  northwards  through  the  drift 
ice,  thcv  came  to  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  latitude  of  62°  30', 
•where  tliey  heard  the  howling  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  perceiv- 
ed, on  landing,  the  tents,  boats  and  canoes  of  tne  natives,  who 
seemed  to  avoid  all  sort  of  intercourse^  The  weather  being  thick 
and  hazy,  rendered  the  farther  na^gation  dangerous.  Tlicre 
was  besides  a  heavy  swell  from  the  west;  but  on  the  I2th  of 
^uly,  they  reached,  in  the  latitude  of  6^%  a  head  land  which 
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they  called  Cvspe  Conofort.  On  doubling  tlilfi  point,  diey  had 
the  mortification  lo  see  land  agnin  tmuliug  to  the  west,  and  im- 
mense bodies  of  ice.  It  was  reioived,  tiieretbrc,  to  delist  from 
any  farther  search  for  «  jijissagc,  luid  h\m\  tlie  iatitude  of  65^  26' 
and  86°  l(/of  westion|^ititde|  they  bent  their  course  homewards. 
During  the  next  fortnitriity  they  Bailed  through  innumerable  hills 
©f  ice  crowded  with  walruses.  On  tlie  5t[i  of  August,  they  re- 
tumcil  to  Resolution  Island,  and  reached  Cape  Clear  on  the  6th 
of  September.  . 

In  tiie  foUowii^  season,  the  same  company  sent  die  Discovery 
under  Bileth  asam  into  the  Arctic  seas,  the  intelligent  Ballia 
acting  as  pilot.  His  instructions  were,  to  proceed  along  the 
coast  of  Greenland  and  up  Davis's  Strait  as  high  if  possible  as 
the  parallel  of  80°;  and  then,  that  he  should  avoid  the  danger 
of  being  embayed,  by  shaping  a  wi  ^it  riy  juid  southerly  ccun\se, 
till  he  cmne  to  the  latitude  ol  60%  tlu  nce  work  his  %vav  for  the 
hmd  of  Ycdzo  or  Japan.  The  ship  stinted  from  Gravcsend 
on  the  2()th  of  March,  sailed  down  the  Chainiel  and  round  to 
Dartn\outh,  where  she  was  detained  eleven  days  by  toul  weather 
and  westerly  winds.  On  tlie  20di  of  Apnl,  A\q  again  put  to  sea, 
and  after  a  good  passage  reached,  on  the  Htii  ut"  May,  the  coiist 
of  Greenland,  at  the  p;:rallei  of  65°  20'.  Some  of  tlie  natives 
who  were  fisliing,  accompanied  the  ship  for  a  considerable 
space,  and  appeared  much  disappointeil  that  she  did  not  come  to 
anchor.  But  Baffin  still  plie<l  norlhwartls,  lill,  on  the  20th  of 
Mav,  he  reached  a  fair  sound  in  Uie  latitude  ol  70^  20'.  Here 
he  stop})ed  two  days ;  but  going  ashore,  he  perceived  Uiat  the 
natives  had  fk'd  with  tlieir  boats,  leaving  only  a  few  dogs  run- 
ning about  the  island.  Resuming  his  northerly  course,  he  met 
large  shoals  of  ice,  which  he  cleared  with  diHiculty  on  the  Ist  of 
June,  and  -av.  some  inhabited  islands  iji  the  latitude  of  72°  45', 
The  wind  proving  contrary,  the  Captain  and  part  of  his  crew 
took  the  opportunity  of  landing,  but  they  foiuul  only  iom  or  five 
women  concealed  among  the  rocks.  By  frii'udiy  signs,  how- 
ever, and  presents  of  old  iron,  the  ICnglish  c^uieted  tneir  fears, 
and  procured  some  useful  articles  in  barter.  The  younger  wo- 
men ventured  to  come  on  board  the  ship,  and  expressed  great 
;Lstonishnicnt  at  what  tliey  baw  ;  yet,  after  tasting,  they  rciuscd 
to  eat  the  victuals  offered  to  them.  On  the  kh  of  June,  Baf- 
fin sailed  again,  but  met  with  such  quaiiiLties  of  thick  ice,  that, 
having  on  the  9th  reiiched  the  parallel  ot  71  i  ,  he  was  forced 
to  bear  away  towards  the  west,  and  anchored  among  some  ial- 
anda  at  the  latitude  of  73°  45'.  Here  he  slaid  six  days ;  and 
the  weather  being  almost  calm,  he  traded  with  the  natives.  On 
the  IStfa  of  June>  he  again  put  to  sea;  and  traversing  with  light 
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ahsy  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive^  that  now  die  Aotil&ng 
ice  was  nearly  consumed.  Yet  few  days  passed  without  snov 
and  ke&i  frost;  so  that  the  shrouds,  ropes  and  sails»  wm  aSben 
covered  with  ice.  On  the  1st  of  July,  he  came  to  an  epen  sea 
in  the  hititude  of  75°  40' ;  but  the  wind  tmminff  a4iead,  he 
stood  oat  20  leagues  from  Uie  shore,  and  again  Ml  in  with  ice. 
He  now  put  back,  and  was  driven  northwards  in  a  thick  fog,  . 
till  he  reached  a  cape  in  the  latitude  of  76°  35' ;  and,  passing 
through  1^  fine  sound,  he  dropped  both  anchors  under  an  i£ 
and.  The  storm  having  abated,  he  tried  to  discover  a  better 
anchorage,  but  could  not  approach  the  shore  on  account  of  the  - 
ice,  which  blocked  it  up.  He  saw  here  multitudes  of  whales  ; 
nnd  hence  called  this  sound,  which  lies  in  the  latitude  of  77^  dO, 
Wiaki  SoufuL  Before  him,  he  descried,  on  die  north,  a  great 
bank  of  ice,  terminated  with  land,  extending  beycnid  the  pa- 
rallel of  78  degrees.  He  therefore  fell  back  about  eight  leagues 
to  an  island  which  he  called  Hiukk^s  Jde.  Two  days  he 
searched  §or  anchoring  ground  without  success;  yet  he  had 
fin  opportuiuty  of  observing  the  variation. of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  was  astcmished  to  find  it  amounted  to  five  pomts. 
He  remarked  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  but  could  not  examine 
ihem,  Iiaving  been  driven  westwards  by  a  stronff  gale  into  an 
open  sea.  At  the  latitude  of  74""  20',  he  entered^  on  the  12th 
cx  July,  another  sound,  which,  hems  dose  guarded  with  ice^ 
precluded  the  hope  of  a  passage.  He  now  sailed  southwards, 
Keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  uie  ledge  of  the  ice^  but  could  not 
get  si^t  of  the  land  before  he  came^  on  the  2(Mh  of  July,  to  the 
paral&  of  €^  $  and  even  then,  he  could  not  approacn  within 
ei^t  or  nine  leagues  of  the  sho^-e.  Still  attempting  to  master 
the  shoals  of  ice,  he  descended  to  the  latitude  of  65^  40^,  till,  see- 
ii^  no  prospect  of  success,  and  the  crew  beginning  to  grow  sidUy^ 
he  left  m  despair  the  yrett  side  of  Davis's  Strait,  and  bore  away 
fat  Greenland,  which  he  reached  on  the  98th  of  July,  at  the 
latitude  of  65^  45'.  Landing  there  on  a  snudl  island,  nis  sailors 
gathered  sorrel  and  scurvy  grass,  which  they  boiled  in  their 
Beer;  and  with  ibis  drink  they  were  restored  to  perfect  h^Ui 
}n  die  space  of  eight  or  nine  days,  The  natives  brought  dried 
Sfdnion  ibr  sale  at  different  lime%  till  the  6th  of  August,  when 
Baffin  took  his  departure.  The  wind  was  so  &Toimbl6,  that 
in  nineteen  days  he  saw  the  coast  of  Irelandf  and  caqie  to  anchor 
in  Dover  Roads  on  the  SOth  of  August. 
'  Next  year,  with  some  £n|^ish  iraalers,  he  pwformed  a  sue* 
cessful  voyage  to  Greenland,  and  ascended,  on  the  18th  of  Au* 
gust,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  79"^  14',  This  last  yoyage  of 
Psffin  was  certainljjr  the  mof  t  ren^rlcable  U^t  bm  ever  becQ 
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perfomed  in  the  Polar  aeas.  It  Aawed  that  Davis*s  Strait  ia 
abiolulely  ahut  along  the  north  side;  and  proved  that  either  no 
pasii^  exiats  on  its  western  coast,  or  none  which  i%  for  the 
shortest  time  of  the  yeai^^  practicable.  Baffin  constructed  a 
ctott  which,  on  account  of  the  expense,  was  never  publidied. 
'  That  Tery  able  and  even  scientific  navif^ator,  was  some  years 
afterwards  unfortanately  killed,  while  making  astronomical  ob» 
servadonS)  by  a  random  shot,  at  the  siege  of  Ormus  in  the  East 
Indies. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  daring  enterprise  which 
distinguished  our  eaiiy  Tiavigators.  Indeed  nothing  has  been 
attempted  since,  in  the  Arctic  seas,  that  deserves,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  be  compared  with  their  bold  dis* 
coveries^  A  very  short  enumeration  of  the  subsequent  voyage* 
undertaken  to  those  extreme  regions,  may  therefore  suffice. 

In  1631,  Fox  sailed  from  Deptford,  and  explored  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  he  made  a  number  of  valuable  hydrogra})hical  ob- 
servations. In  that  very  year,  James  was  sent  from  Brist/>1  to 
the  same  quarter.  He  was  obliged  to  winter  on  Clinrletoii 
Island  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay;  but,  thoMgh  not  farther  jiorth 
than  the  parailei  of  52°,  his  crew  sLiiK  ied  cruelly  Irom  the 
intense  cold,  and  were,  besides,  attacked  by  an  ahirming  scur- 
vy. In  1668,  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  iond  of  commercial 
speculation,  sent  out  Gillani,  to  examine  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
procured,  next  year,  tlie  singular  patent,  erecting  tluit  Com- 
pany, which  has  always  been  reproached  for  acting  with  very 
selfish  and  iiju  row  views.  In  consequence  of  biiih  complaints, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  found  tliemselves  in  sume  mea- 
sure obliged  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  nordi->vest  pas- 
sage. They  sent,  in  1720,  Kniglit  and  Barlow,  who  were  never 
afterwards  heard  of;  and  agaui,  in  1 722,  Scroggs,  who  effected 
nothing  of  the  sum  1  lest  note.  In  1737,  Mr  Artliur  Dobbs,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  weight  and  intbrmation,  prevailed  on 
that  Company,  by  mere  dint  of  importunit}',  to  despatch  a  sloop 
for  discovery  ;  but  it  returned  without  achie^  ing  any  thing.  Ap- 
plication being  next  njade  to  Government,  a  bouibketch,  in  1711, 
was  entrusted  to  MidcUeton,  who  exainined  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  from  llepulse  Bay  to  Cape  Comfort,  and  met  with 
abundance  of  ice,  but  no  opening,  Mr  Dobbs,  dissatisfied  with 
this  result,  now  persuaded  the  public  to  fonp  a  joint  stock  to  the 
amount  of  10,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  search  im- 
jder  better  au^ices.  Two  ships  were  siccordingiy  despatched 
imdor  the  command  of  Mpor  and  Smith  in  the  spiing  of  1746* 
These  navigators  wintered  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  explored  it 
D^t  summer  ip,  their  Ipng-boat.   The^  found  Yaripu^  cveek% 
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Imt  no  distinct  passage ;  and  the  great  object  of  their  pursuit 
seemed  quite  hopeless.  The  Admirally  again  sent  the  Lion 
brig  to  Davis's  Strait^  in  the  years  1 776  and  1 777,  under  the 
Successive  command  of  Lieutenants  Pickersgiil  anil  Lane ;  but 
these  naval  officers  made  very  little  progreasy  and  e4^ted  no 
iiliscovery  whatever. 

This  retrospect  of  the  voyages  undertaken  to  die  North,  «af- 
ficiently  proves  that  the  Polar  seas  have  remained  in  the  same 
condition  during  a  series  of  a^^*  The  great  icy  barrier  may 
partially  shift  its  position  in  difierent seasons ;  but  it  soon  retoms 
to  its  ancient  limits^  and  for  ever  repels  all  approach  of  the  nar 
^pitor.  Whether  some  new  applictuion  of  human  ingenuitjr» 
jomed  to  perseverance,  shall  at  last  surmount  that  frozen  ram- 
part,  is  still  in  the  womb  of  time.  We  may  indulge  the  hope^ 
but  can  scarcely  entertain  any  just  expectation,  of  adiieving  such 

triuiTiph. 

But  the  possibility  of  ever  sailing  throufrh  the  Polar  seas  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  a]nu\irs  to  be  still  less  probable.  If  any 
passage  really  exists,  it  must,  from  its  very  hiirh  latitude,  be  al- 
most constantly  choked  with  \cc.  l^rsides,  the  currents  that 
jni^^ht  serve  to  keep  it  open  arc  feeV)lt  i-  in  those  Arctic  renions, 
since  the  tides  and  other  causes  which  protlnce  them,  rt milariy 
dimmish  in  approximating  totlic  Pole.  The  notion  of  a  stream 
Tushing  beneath  a  frozen  arch,  cannot  be  easily  admitted:  for 
the  power  of  the  water  to  melt  and  undermine  the  nicuinbeut 
ice,  augments  la]  iilly  with  the  increase  of  its  velocity,  insomuch, 
that  the  rate  of  only  tliree  miles  an  hour  will  multiply  the  ordi- 
nary eiiect  oi  dissolution  tenfold. 

Any  passmre  from  the  North  must  evidently  have  its  first  out- 
let in  the  Tartarian  Sea.  That  (juarter  especially,  therefore, 
invites  research.  But  the  belief  of  the  tiisjunction  of  the  A- 
merican  Continent  from  the  Old  World  has  perlmps  been  too 
liastilv  embraced.  A  little  reflection  will  show  on  wiiat  slender 
grounds  this  opinion  rests.  The  Russian  navigators,  who  by 
ttu  eaiiterly  progress  explored  the  White  Sea,  luid  reached  the 
'River  Anaair,  in  the  country  of  the  Tschuktzkis,  did  not  pro- 
ceed by  n  single  course :  they  employed  kutschis^  a  sort  of  craft 
particularly  adapted  lor  workiiiij;  ainidst  ice,  which  are  easily 
taken  to  pieces  as  occasion  l  equires,  the  piaiiks  being  only  fast- 
ened to  the  beams  l)y  .straps  of  leather.  Such  vessels,  when 
broken  u}),  were  carrie<^l  over  fields  of  ice,  or  necks  oi  laud, 
and  again  refitted  and  launched  into  the  sea;  nor,  ,to  the 
amphibious  travellers,  would  the  distinction  appear  very  mark- 
between  a  mere  frozen  isthmus^  and  an  icy  tract  covered 
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vitb  snow.  Till  more  conclusive  evidence  sliall  be  proc1iic« 
cdy  we  may  consider  Bering's  Strait,  not  as  ihe  separation  of 
two  great  continents,  but  merely  as  the  entrance  to  a  vast 
bay  or  Inland  sea.  Such  is  the  idea  of  Q^pt  ilii  Bumey,  who^ 
authority  has  deservedly  much  weight;  both  because  lie  en- 
joyed the  peculiar  advantage  of  sailuig  round  the  world  un- 
der the  celebrated  (^x)k,  and  because  he  has  since  devoted 
his  life  to  the  compilation  and  critical  examination  of  the  nu* 
nierous  reports  of  nautical  discoveries.  In  a  paper  lately  conir* 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  lie  states  the  rea- 
sons which  led  liim  and  Mr  liuiley,  the  asti'onoraer,  at  the  very 
time  their  illustrious  commander  was  exploring,  between  the  pa- 
rallels of  70  and  71  deorco**,  the  expanse  beyond  Bering's  Strait, 
to  suspect  that  it  was  only  a  moditerraiican  s(»;i.  Near  the  Strait 
itj^elf,  they  found  hardly  ivy  cv.rrcin;  and,  above  it,  the  water 
was  generally  smooth,  entirely  exempt  from  tlie  infliiejice  of 
tides,  and  ver^"  sliallow,  its  soundings  rarely  exceedmg  tliirty 
fathoms.  An  inmiense  barrier  of  iee  prevented,  as  usual,  their 
farther  advance  to  the  North.  This  ice  ajjpeared  to  drift  from 
the  north-east;  but  another  body  formed  a  solid  and  impreg- 
jiable  frontier  on  liie  west  side,  or  projecting  from  the  Asiatic 
Continent,  in  approaching  to  which,  likewise,  the  soundings  al- 
ways decreased.  These  aie  obviously  distinct  indications  of  an 
enclosed  sea. 


Art.  IL    Frmciples  of  Political  Economic  and  Taxatim,  By 
David  Ricaruo,  Esq.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  589.  Murray,  Lon- 
•  douj  1B17. 

UCH  t>f  our  readers  as  take  any  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  science  of  i\)litical  Economy,  or  have  attended  to 
the  discussions  on  the  Corn- Bill  and  the  State  of  the  Currency, 
•annot  be  nnac(juainted  with  the  merits  and  writings  of  Mr 
Ricardo.  His  essay  '  On  the  High  Price  of  Bullion,*  which 
was  published  previously  to  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, contains  a  concise,  satisfactory,  and  luminous  exposition 
•f  the  principles  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals ;  and  his  reply  to  the  observations  of  Mr  Bosanquet  on 
the  Report  itself,  is  not  only  the  ablest  vindication  ot  the  prin- 
ciples and  opinions  maintained  in  that  celebrated  document, 
but  gives  by  far  the  best  exposition  ui  the  theory  of  exchange 
with  which  we  arc  acquainted. 

Mr  Ricardo's  subsequent  pamphlets  *  On  the  Profits  of 
jStock, '  and  '  On  thd  best  Means  of  securing  a  Safe  and  Eco- 
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nomical  Currency,'  were  in  every  respect  worthy  of  h\<  pre- 
vious reputation.  His  plan  for  mjikiiifr  hnnk  notes  ]);iyublc  la 
bullion,  a  plan  which  wi^uld  niioTd  all  tl)o  security  of  a  jOfold 
currency,  without  any  of  the  expenses  oi  toinage,  and  witiiout 
the  loss  arising  from  the  tear  and  wear  ot  the  coins  themselves, 
is  at  once  happy,  original,  and  ingenious.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  caiinot  enter  upon  any  inrjuiry  into  its  merits,  but 
nuist  con  fine  ourselves  to  tlic  work  belore  us, — ia  winch  Mr  Ri- 
cardo  has  examined  tiie  iaiulamental  principles  on  wliich  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  rests,  and  in  wliich,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  he  has  done  more  for  its  improvement  than  any 
other  writer,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  l)r  Smith. 

A  very  great,  if  not  the  principal  source,  of  the  errors  into 
which  }K)lltical  economists  have  been  beti'ayed,  iippcars  to  have 
originated  in  their  confounding  to^^ther  the  Natural  and  tlie 
Market  price  of  commocUties.  But  the  laws  by  whicli  these 
prices  are  reguiated,  arc  essentially  different.  Should  the  sup- 
ply oi'  any  necessary  or  desirable  commodity  be  increased  be- 
yond the  effectual  demand,  or  the  demand  of  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  expens^  of  its  production,  includ- 
ing in  that  expense  tne  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  tlie  ca})ital  em- 
ployed, its  price  will  decline*  Those  that  are  inclined  to  part 
with  ibis  cominodiQr  ht&ng  more  numerous  than  those  that  are 
inclined  to  purchase  it  at  its  full  value ;  the  former^  to  be  able 
to  dispose  of  the  whole  quantity,  and  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense and  loss  attending  the  storing  it  up,  will,  by  reducing  its 
price,  endeavour  to  enga^  a  ^eater  portion  of  the  communilj^ 
to  b^me  piirchasers.  This  is  the  onW  way  in  whidi»  in  ordi- 
BKry  cfises^  an  excess  of  produce  cau  be  disposed  oft  and,  be- 
sid^  there  are  very  many  commodities  of  such  a  nature  as  will 
not  admit  of  ^heir  being  warehoused  for  any  considiorable  pa- 
nod,  i^id  yrl|ich  must  be  sold  for  whatever  they  will  bring.  In 
almost  eyery  case»  too,  it  will  be  foiind  more  advantagecms  for 
the  holders  of  goods  to  reduce  their  pricey  and  thereby  obtala 
a  ready  market  for  the  whole  quantity,  than,  in  the  expectation 
fof  ultifnately  selling  them  at  a  higher  price,  to  incnr  tlie  ex?* 
pense  of  keeping  3iem  on  hapdj  and  to  be  prevented  from 
making  use  of  i&k  capital. 

In  the  same  way,  wheQ  the  supply  of  any  commodity  falls 
jkhort  of  the  quantii^  Dsually  demaiiaea,  (b^  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers  b^mes  greater  than  (hat  on  the  part  of  thp 
sellers,  and  an  increase  6t  its  ordinary  price  i|i  the  consequ^Ce. 
When  the  deficient  commodity  happens  to  be  a  necessary 
jUfe^  or  in  very  great  request,  its  pricey  should  the  defiden^^ 
Jjlie  poD^iderablea  will  be  y&rf  rniid^  incrm^d.  Men  c^qt  gii^p 
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up  necessaries  ;  aiul  arc  very  reluctant  to  give  lip  tliosc  luxiirief 
to  which  thcv  have  been  accustomed.  But  wliatever  niav  be  tlieir 
efforts  to  procure  equal  quantities  in  a  beason  ol  scarcity  as  in 
a  season  of  plenty,  u  is  plain  that  they  cannot  all  be  sncci  ssful ; 
find  that  the  producers  of  such  coniuuKliUes  will  aiuiiys  laibe 
their  price  to  a  par  with  the  exertions  of  the  consumers  to  ac- 
quire them.  Should  the  com  crop  be  con.sitlerably  deficienl,  we 
might  offer  i20s.  or  160.s.  for  a  quarter  of  wheat,  which  niicht 
previously  have  been  purchased  for  BOs. ;  but  iniless  we  could 
thereby  increase  the  supply,  those  consumes  who  could  witli 
difficulty  afford  to  pay  this  high  price,  or  who  could  not  nflbrd 
it  at  all)  would  be  compelled  to  diminish  their  consuiii})tion. 

These  principles,  we  believe,  are  now  very  ^enerallv  admitted  ; 
and  some  apology  might  be  necessary  for  having  s^Laiexl  them  so 
much  at  large,  if  the  error  which  we  wish  to  expose  ditl  not  con- 
sist in  their  general  misapplication :  For  though  it  is  })erfectly 
correct  to  say,  in  reference  to  periods  of  short  dmatiojiy  that  '  the 

*  exchangeable  value  of  a  connnodity  increases  directly  as  the  de- 

*  mand,  and  inversely  as  the  supply,  and  vice  versa  ;  '  noliiing  can 
be  more  incorrect  than  to  extend  this  reasoning,  as  man^'  politi- 
cal economic  Is  have  done,  to  periods  of  unlimited  duration.  It 
is  t/if  cost  of  production^  which  is  the  permanent  and  ultimate 
regulator  oi'the  exchanireable  value  of  every  commodity.  Tlie 
occasional  variations,  ai  isiinr  iVoja  an  excess  or  deficiency  of 
supply,  or  from  a  variation  in  the  demand,  are  mere  temporary 
()>eil]:iti()iis  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  given  quantity.  It  is 
but  seldom,  indeed,  thai  ilie  market  price  and  the  real  price  of 
a  commodity  entirely  correspond ;  but,  except  in  cases  oi  nn  mo- 
poly,  the  one  can  never  permanently  continue  either  nnich  above 
or  much  below  the  r)ther.  Should  the  market  price  of  hats,  for 
example,  eitliei  (Vom  the  circumstance  of  an  exeessive  supply,  or 
ofadiminisiied  coiisimiption,  be  renluced  considerably  below  their 
real  price,  or  that  price  which  is  required  to  p^y  the  expense  of 
their  production,  ca]>itnl  w^ould  be  transferred  from  the  maim- 
iiictuie  of  hats  to  some  other  employment;  as  theie  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  hatter  should  rest  satisfied  with  less  than  the  or- 
dinary rate  of  profit.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  mai  ket 
price  of  hats  had  been  elevate<l  above  their  real  price,  capital 
would  have  flowed  into  that  department  of  industry ;  and  com- 
petition would  very  soon  have  reduced  their  price  to  its  natural 
level,  or  to  that  sum  which  would  cover  the  ex[)ense  of  yiroduc* 
■tion,  inciuduig  in  that  expense  tlit^  ordinary  rate  ot  profit  oa 
-the  capital  employed  in  the  manutacture. 

Tliis  b  a  principle  oi  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  ought 
never  to  be  lo^t  Mght  oil    Wlieu  u  ioLL  takes  {^ace  m  the  market 
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price  of  any  commodity,  we  can  never  know  wlicther  that  fall  is 
really  advantnoeoiis,  or  wlicther  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  pro- 
•lucers  has  not  l)een  LrraiLiit<>uslv  transferred  to  the  consumers,  un- 
less  we  are  at  tliesanie  time  informed,  whedier  the  cost  oi  procluc- 
tion  Ims  been  (riminishetl.  If  this  has  been  tlie  caiie,  the  fall  of 
price  will  bo  permanent ;  but  if  tliis  has  nut  been  the  case,  if 
the  expense  of  procl action  continues  the  same,  prices  must  very 
soon  rise  to  their  former  leveh  It  is  the  same  wiili  a  rise  of  prices. 
No  rise  can  continue,  except  where  the  cost  of  production  has 
been  proportionably  incrcasctl.  li  that  cost  has  remained  sta-' 
tionarv,  or  has  not  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  prices 
will  decline  as  sOon  as  the  causes  of  temporary  enhanceineiit 
are  removed. 

.  The  comparative  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  markets  of 
Europe,  are  at  present  in  the  proportion  of  about  15  to  1, 
This  is  not,  however,  a  consequence,  as  is  very  generally  sup- 
posed, of  the  supply  of  gold  being  less,  and  the  demanci  for  it 
•l^eater  tlian  for  silver.    It  aHses  solely  fram  the  comparative 
difficulty  of  its  prodoction.   If  the  esEpenses  of  producing  equal 
<|uantitie8.of  gold  and  silver  were  eoual,  their  ov^^e  market ' 
prices  would  also  be  equaL   AHhougn  the  demand  for  one  of 
these  metals  should  permuiently  be  ^eater  than  for  Ae  other, 
that  circumstance  woidd  make  no  difference  whatever  on  their 
rdattve  values.   It  would  only,  by  attracting  a  greater  portion  of 
capital  to  the  producing  of  ^e  metal  which  was  most  in  demand, 
proportion  the  supply  to  the  consumption ;  but,  as  it  would  nei- 
ther increase  nor  aiminish  the  cost  of  its  production,  it  could 
not  exercise  any  lasting  influence  on  its  price.   The  influx  of 
the  precioas  metals  into  Europe^  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  is  estimated  to  have  lowered  Uieir  value  to  about  aa&^ 
fourth  part  of  what  they  had  formerly  possessed.   But  the  con- 
tinued depression  of  tlie  value  of  gold  and  silver  since  that  ' 
epoch,  has  not  been  a  consequence  of  the  increase  of  their 
quantity,  but  of  the  comparative  facility  with  which  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  worked.   Had  the  expense  of  extract- 
ing gold  and  silver  from  them  been  as  great  as  the  expense  of 
their  extraction  from  the  mines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  &11  in 
the  vdue  of  the  precious  metals,  posterior  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  would  nave  been  but  temporary ;  and,  long  ere  now, 
unless  the  expense  of  mining  had  been  reduced^  they'  would 
have  recovered  their  former  value. 

It  would  bc'  easy  to  extend  these  remarks ;  but  we  have  al- 
ready said  enough  to  explain  our  meaning :  And  shall  now  di- 
rect our  attention  to  the  inquiry  with  which  Mr  Ricardo  com- 
mences his  work ;  and  endeavour  to  determine  the  drcumstan- 
ces  which  regulate  the  cost  of  the  production  of  a  eosnfuodityf 
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and  the  el^ents  which  enter  into  its  real  price.  This  is,  of  lUl 
others,  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  radical  inquiry  iu 
the  whole  science  of  political  economj^ ;  and,  without  possessing 
accurate  notions  on  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  advance  a 
single  step  without  falling  into  errors. 

&  Smith  was  df  opinion,  that,  in  that  early  and  rude  state  of 
society,  which  precedes  both  the  accumuhition  of  stock,  and  the 
apprunriation  of  land,  the  proportion  between  the  quantittca 
of  Labour  necessary  for  acouiring  different  objects,  was  the 
only  circumstance  which  could  afrord  any  rule  tat  exchanging 
them  for  one  another.  <  amon^  a  nation  of  hunters, '  he 
obserres,  *  it  usually  costs  twice  the  uibour  to  kill  a  beaver  which 

*  it  does  to  kill  a  deer,  ope  beaver  would  naturally  exchanse  Ibr, 

*  or  be  worth  two  deer.  It  is  natural,  that  what  is  usually  the 
^  produce  of  two  days'  or  two  hours'  labour,  should  be  worth 

*  double  of  what  is  usually  the  produce  of  one  day's  or  one 

*  houi^s  labour.   In  thb  state  of  things,  the  whole  produce  of 

*  labour  belongs  to  the  labourer;  ana  the  quantity  of  labonar 

*  commonly  employed  in  acquiring  or  producing  any  commo- 

*  ditv,  is  the  oniv  circumstance  which  can  regulate  the  quantity 

*  of  labour  which  it  ought  commonly  to  purchase,  command,  or 

*  exchange  for. '  ♦ 

As  soon,  however,  as  capital  had  been  accumulated,  and  oa 
soon  yxi  a  rent  was  paid  £br  land,  Dr  Smith,  f  and  with  him« 


•  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  1.  p.  70. 

f  *  In  this  state  of  tilings,  the  whole  produce  of  labour  does  not 
always  belong  to  the  labourer.  He  must,  in  moi^t  cases,  share  it  with 
the  owner  of  the  stock  which  employs  him.    Neither  is  the  quantity 

of  labour  commonly  employed  in  acquiring  or  producing  any  com- 
modity, the  only  circumstance  which  c  an  regulate  tlio  quantity  which 
.it  ouglit  commonly  to  purchase,  command,  orexcliangf  for.  An  ad- 
ditional (juaniiii/,  it  is  evident,  must  be  due  tor  the  profits  of  tlie 
stock  which  advanced  the  wages,  and  furnished  the  materials,  for  that 
labour. 

*  As  soon  as  the  land  of  any  cotnitry  has  all  become  private  pro- 
perty, the  laudlortls,  like  all  other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they 
never  sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  eveafor  its  natural  produce.  The 
wood  of  the  forest,  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  all  the  natural  fhiits  of 
the  earth,  which,  when  land  was  in  common,  cost  the  labourer  onlj 
the  trouble  of  gathering  them,  come,  even  to  him,  to  have  an  addi- 
tional price  fixed  upon  them.  He  must  then  pay  for  the  license  to 
gather  them  ;  and  must  ghre  Up  to  the  landlord  a  portion  of  what  his 
labour  either  collects  or  produces.  This  portion,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  tiling,  the  price  of  this  portion,  constitutes  the  rtnt  of  land; 
and,  in  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities,  makes  a  tiiird 
tQw^onetit  jtart*  *    Wealth  of  ^atiom^  vol.  1.  p.  7^* 
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every  oAer  political  eeoiKmiist  down  to  IMx  lUcardoi  weie  of 
opinion,  that  the  drcunutancet  which,  in  a  rude  state  of  societv, 
had  detennined  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities  would 
be  altered.  Th^  cdnaiderod  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the  rent 
of  land,  as  then  entering  as  component  parts  into  price;  sod 
Uie3r  therefore  held,  that  the  real  price  of  commodities,  or  the 
cost  of  Iheir  production,  would  be  increased  by  every  increase 
in  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits,  in  the  rate  of  wages^  and  in  the 
rent  of  land* 

Mr  Ricardo^  however,  is  of  a  veiy  diffirent  ojnniom  He  con« 
siders  that  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  payment  of  rent, 
have  no  elfect  whatever  in  increasmg  the  real  price  of  commo- 
dities; and  that,  m  every  case,  the  exchan||;eable  value  of  sudi 
as  can  be  increased  in  quantity  by  the  exertion  of  human  indus-* 
try,  and,  on  the  production  of  which,  competition  operates  with^ 
out  restra^t,  can  only  be  augmented  by  an  au^entation  of 
the  quanHt^  qf  labour  necessarily  required  to  bring  them  to 
market. 

Mr  Ricardo  has  illustrated  and  mxpported  this  new  and  im* 
portent  doctrine  with  extraordinary  talent  and  in^^enui^,  and 
in  a  manner  which  is  completely  conclusive  as  to  its  accuracy. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  has  given  too  mathematical  a  cast  to  his 
reasoning,  to  make  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  generality  of 
readers ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  foUowmg  observations,  we  snail 
endeavour,  though  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  theory  in  a  SQpiewhat  more 
ftmHiar  and  simple  manner ;  referring  such  of  our  readers  as 
wish  for  a  full  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  and  of  the  various  important  oonsequ^ces  to 
which  it  leads,  to  Mr  Ricardo's  own  work. 

If,  then,  to  revert  to  the  example  given  by  Dr  Smith,  we 
suppose  the  huntsmen  of  the  deer  nnd  tlie  beaver  to  have 
been  employed  by  two  capitalists — and  that  the}-  v;crc  paid  a 
certain  rate  of  wafxes  for  their  labour — still  tlie  one  beaver 
would  liave  exchanged  for  the  two  deer,  exactly  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  when  the  hunters,  instead  of  being  employed  for 
another,  carried  on  their  operations  on  their  own  account. 
It  is  of  no  consequence,  in  reference  to  this  conclusion,  that 
the  one  species  of  labour  may  be  supposed  to  require  great- 
er skill  and  dexterity,  or  to  be  more  severe,  and  therefore 
better  paid  tlian  the  other.  These  circumstances  would  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  huntsmen  were  independent,  as 
well  as  after  they  had  been  hired.  The  labour  of  one  hour  at 
some  difficult  and  nice  species  of  work,  may  be  often  of  the  va- 
lue of  a  day»  or  two  days*  Labouii  at  another  and  ruder  species ; 
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but  this  !s  owing  to  the  nnttire  of  the  wcirk  itself,  and  has  no* 
thing  to  do  wjth  the  fact  of  wa<^s  being  paid  to  the  workmen^ 
or  OT  their  working  for  themselves.  If  one  hour's  labour  de^ 
voted  to  the  killinj^  of  a  beaver,  had,  in  a  rude  state  of  sootelyy 
from  the  superior  and  activity,  or  the  greater  expenditbre 
of  animal  exertion  which  it  recjuired,  been  reckoned  equivaieiit 
to  the  labour  of  ;i  w  liole  day  devoted  to  the  killing  or  a  deer, 
one  beaver  would  have  been  exchange<l  for  one  deer.  Af- 
ter the  liuiiK  rs  had  l  or  n  cnjiac;eil  ns  servants- to  some  master 
huntsman  or  cipitalist,  the  wages  cf  tliose  enprarred  an  liour  iix 
beaver  huntinij;  wonhf  be  equal  to  the  waircs  of  those  engaged  a 
day  in  deer  huntinir ;  suid  the  produce  of  their  labour  would  Btill 
retain  the  same  relative  value  in  the  market. 

But,  in  siu  h  an  inquiry  as  this*,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  ad- 
vertto  the  particnlar  rr.tes  at  which  different  kinds  of  labour  are 
paid.  In  the  payment  of  waives,  allowance  is  always  nuuk-  i'or  the 
different  deirrees  of  ftkiU  re((uired  in  the  workmen,  and  for  thedif> 
ferent  intenstty  of  the  labour  to  be  ])erfbrnied.  It  is  this  which 
renders  4s.  or  5s.  a  day  paitl  to  a  jeweller  or  eoalheaver,  not  real- 
ly a  greater  reward  thmi  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  paid  to  a  common  farm- 
servant.  If  it  were  any  thing  but  a  reasonai)ie  conipensation 
for  the  superior  skill,  precision,  accuracy,  and  strength  n  ijuir- 
ed  in  these  Uusinesse  there  would  be  an  influx  of  lalxuirers  to 
the  jeweller  and  coallKuver  trades:  r.nd  cfnupetition  would  soon 
reduce  the  rate  of  wnp^es  in  theui  to  its  proper  level,  or  to  thai 
«um  which  is  barely  adt([iiare  to  remunerate  such  workmen. 
In  the  following  remarks  we  shall,  therefore,  exclude  all  consi- 
deration of  the  difference  in  the  species  of  labour,  and  sbaJl  sup* 
pose  the  rate  of  w  a«n  s,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  rate^  to  be 
quite  uniform  and  iieral. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  cannot  we  think  be 
disputed,  that  if  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  twenty  pairs  of 
ttoddngs  for  example,  manunictured  by  independent  woikmen, 
freely  excbanc^ed  for  forty  pairs  of  gloves,  manu&ctured  under 
nmilar  circunistai  ,  tlu  y  would  continue  to  do  so  after  both  sets 
of  workmen  had  dome  to  be  en  ployed  by  some  master  manufiio- 
ture^.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  true,  as  Dr  Smith  has  observed^ 
Ihat  the  whole  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  workmen  would  be- 
long to  themselves;  but  that  ts  tto  reasen  why,  when  th^  became 
servants  to  another  person,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  com- 
modities they  manufacture  should  be  at  all  aflfefcted.  Commo- 
^ties  ar6  in  every  case  bought  by  commodities.  If  the  gk>ve 
manufacturer  werts  to  urge  the  plea  of  his  p^y'^g  a  large  pro- 
portion, or  dje  value  of  a  large  proportion  of  bis  ^ioves  as  wages^ 
as  an  hiducement  to  the  stoddng  manu&ctarer  to  n^ve  him 
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more  stockings  in  exchange  for  his  gloves,  tlie  latter  would  have 
it  in  his  power  to  reply,  that  the  mme  cause  affected  him  to 
pi*ecisely  the  same  extent.  After  workmen  had  been  hired,  the 
ToJue  of  both  gloves  and  stockings  would  be  spocifjcally  divided 
into  two  different  portions — tiie  wagejs  ol  labour  and  ihe  profits 
of  stock ;  but  it  would  not  be  at  all  increased.  The  cause 
which  Dr  SmiUi  supposes  would  increase  the  price  of  the  stock- 
ings, would,  if  it  had  any  effect,  equally  increase  the  price  of 
irioves,  ami  of  every  other  commoditv ;  that  is,  it  would  leave 
the  relative  values  of  them  all  just  as  it  louiid  iheuu  Twenty 
pairs  of  stockings  would  hiill  exchange  for  forty  pairs  of  gloves, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so,  until  some  change  nad  taken  place 
in  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  the  proauction  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  It  is  this  quantity  of  labour,  and  not  the  manner 
In  wlikh  tlie  yalue  produced  by  it  is  atowwds  divided,  that  de-> 
temunes  the  real  price  or  the  worth  in  exchange  of  every  com* 
inodKty. 

The  circumstance  of  <me  set  of  labomm  con&tung  lade* 
pendent^  cannot  enable  them,  as  has  been  contended,  to  dispose 
of  their  goods  at  a  cheaper  mte  tbui  diose  wMdi  had  been  ma- 
nu&ctored  by  other  labourers  working  on  aceoymft  of  a  master* 
•The  profits  m  stock  would  be  induded  in  the  price  of  the  com* 
modities  manu&ctured  by  the  one  as  well  as  by  ihe  oAer.  ^ 
independent  workman,  is  only  another  name  fi>r  a  cilpitalist 
-who  personally  superintends  the  employment  of  his  own  stock* 
Industry  by  itself  is  unable  to  produce  almost  any  eqmmodiQr 
possessed  of  exchangeable  value*  In  the  rudest  state  of  sodely, 
fiome  capital  would  be  required  to  support  the  persons  engaged 
in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  to  construct  the  weiqoons  neeeesaiy 
'  to  enable  them  to  kill  wild  animals :  And  hence  the  exdianffie* 
able  value  of  such  animals  would  depend,  not  merely  on  uie 
quantity  of  labour  required  to  efSesl  their  destruction,  after 
hunting  and  fishing  tackle  had  been  provided,  but  on  the  vokole 
qwmiihf  cf  /odcwir  required  to  effect  that  ofaiect ;  indudin^  there- 
in a  certain  proportion  the  labour  necessary  to  furmsh  the 
implements,  or  capitalf  without  which  the  ammals  could  not 
have  been  killed* 

The  same  is  the  case  in  every  stage  ot  sodety*  A  pn^t  on 
stock,  or,  what  is  tlie  same  thin^  a  rcdnuneration  for  the  use  of 
the  capital  wliich  has  been  either  accumulated  by  the  labourer 
himself,  or  which  has  been  afforded  to  him  by  another,  must 
always  be  paid  out  of  the  value  of  the  commodity  he  produces* 
A  shoemaker  who  manufactures  shoes  on  his  own  account,  must 
secure  tlie  same  rate  of  profit  on  their  sale,  that  would  accrue 

to  a  master  &hoemake(  were  he  employed  by  him  as  a  wori^ 
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man.  He  must  not  only  possess  fi  capital  adequate  to  main- 
tain liinisclf  and  liis  family  until  liis  shoes  can  be  brought  to 
market,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  provide  hiiuiielf  widi  a 
workshop  anti  tools,  to  advance  money  to  tlie  tamier  to  pay  his 
leatJn  &c.  8cc»  If  he  tlid  not,  exclusive  of  the  ordinary  wages 
of  labour,  realize  a  rate  of  profit  on  this  ca|  ital  equal  to  wiiat 
was  obtained  by  the  master  shoemaker,  he  would  lend  it  to 
him,  and  work  on  his  account;  and  it  is  obvious  he  could  not 
realize  a  greater  rate  of  profit,  because  his  shoes  could  not  be 
sold  at  a  highrr  price  than  those  manufactured  by  the  capitalist. 
In  this  way,  the  profits  of  stock  coiislitute  a  compouenL  part 
of  the  value  of  every  connuudity  ;  but  that  value  is  not,  as  we 
shall  aiLtiiw arils  show,  at  all  iiitluotued  by  the  circumstimce 
of  tlic  rate  of  profit  being  high  or  low  ;  it  dependb  entirely 
on  the  total  quantity  of  labour  required  to  bxing  tlie  commodity 
to  luarketi  . 

The  distribution  of  the  labour  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  cuminodity  among  several  hands,  can,  in  like  mauuer,  make 
Ho  alteration  on  this  result. 

*  In  estiniating, '  6ays  Mr  Ricardo,  *  the  exchangeable  value  of 
stockings,  we  iUl  find  that  tbeir  valiie,  comparalnrdy  with  oilier 
thli]!g%  d^iends  on  the  total  quantity  of  labour  neoeMaiy  to  manu- 

Kara  them,  and  to  bring  diem  to  market.  First,  there  is  the  ]*• 
r  neoeasary  to  cultivate  the  land  on  which  the  raw  cotton  is 
grown ;  secondly,  the  labour  of  conveying  the  cotton  to  the  country 
where  the  stockings  are  to  be  manufactured,  which  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  labour  bestowed  in  building  the  ship  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, and  which  is  charged  in  the  freight  of  the  goods  ;  thirdly, 
the  labour  of  tlie  spimler  and  weaver ;  fourthly,  a  portion  of  the  la- 
bour of  the  cngiiieer,  smith,  and  carpenter,  who  erected  the  build- 
ings and  machinery  by  the  help  of  which  they  are  made  ;  fifthly, 
the  labour  ol  tlie  retail  dealer  and  many  others,  whom  it  is  unnecea- 
tery  further  to  partibidarize.  Tlie  aggregate  mm  of  these  tarioiia 
kmds  of  labour,  detendnea  the  quantity  of  other  things  for  which 
llieie  stockings  will  exdiaiige^  wfaue  the  same  coostderatioii  of  the 
varions  qoantttias  of  labour  whidi  Imve  been  bestowed  on  those  other 
things,  will  equally  govern  the  peftion  of  them  which  will  be  gitea 
for  tjbe  other. 

*  To  con^nce  ourselves,  *  continues  Mr  lUcardo,  *  that  this  is  the 

real  foundation  of  exchangeable  value,  let  us  suppose  any  improve- 
meat  to  be  made  in  the  means  of  abridging  labour  in  any  one  of  the 
various  processes  through  which  the  raw  cotton  must  pass,  betbre  the 
manufactured  stockings  come  to  the  market,  to  be  exchanged  for  o- 
ther  things;  and  observe  the  effects  which  will  lollon.  It  t'ewur  men 
were  required  to  cultivate  the  raw  cotton,  or  it'  iewer  sailors  were 
employed  iii  iiavigating,  or  shipwrights  in  constructing  tht  ship  In 
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which  it  was  conv^ed  to  us ;  if  fewer  hands  were  employed  m  rais- 
ing the  buildings  and  machtnenr>  or  if  these/  when  raised,  were  ren* 
dmd  more  efncient,  the  stockings  would  inevitably  fall  in  iralue, 

and,  consequently,  comimand  less  of  other  things.  They  would  fall, 
because  a  less  quantity  of  labour  was  necessary  to  thtMr  pi  oductioo  ; 
and  would  therefore  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  tiioae  things 
in  which  no  such  abridgment  of  labour  had  been  made.  * 

Important,  howe^^er,  as  this  principle  unquestionnbly  is,  the 
Consequences  to  which  it  leads  are  still  more  so,  Nothing  in 
ilie  whole  science  of  p<ilitical  economy  was  reckoned  better  esta- 
blished, than  that  a  n»e  or  a  fall  of  the  rate  of  wages  was  at- 
tended by  a  proportionable  increase  or  diminution  of  the  price 
of  commoditir*;.  But  if  the  exchangeable  value  of  a  commodi- 
ty is  not  increase^!,  except  by  an  increase  of  the  quuTitity  of  la- 
bour necessary  for  its  production,  this  cannot  possibly  be  the 
case.  In  such  circumstances,  its  value  will  not  be  augm^ted 
by  an  enhancement  of  the  rate  of  wages. 

Thus,  supposing  the  value  of  money  to  be  invariable,  and 
the  quantity  of  lanour  necessary  to  produce  JOOO/.  worth  of 
gloves  to  remain  tlie  same,  the  gloves  would  contmue  to  sell  for 
that  sum,  w  hether  the  wages  actually  paid  to  the  manufacturer 
amounted  to  500/.,  to  800/.,  or  to  900/.  Commodities,  in  short, 
would  continue  to  sell  after  the  rise  of  wajjes,  for  the  vorv  same 
jirice  as  before,  but  the  proceeds  would  be  dillereni  ly  divided  : — 
A  greater  share  would  belong  to  the  labourer,  :in(l  a  less  to  the 
capitalist ;  or,  what  is  tlie  same  thing)  t/ie  p'o/iU  of  stock  would 
ie  diminished. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  proposition,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  make  a  supposition,  which,  althotioii  it  can  never  actually 
take  place,  w-ill  serve  to  set  our  doctrine  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view.  Should  the  quantities  of  labour  necessary  to  hrini| 
every  different  specie**  of  commodities  to  market  be  inert  used 
jn  exactly  the  same  relative  proportions,  their  comparative  ex- 
cliangeable  value  would  remain  unaltered;  while  their  real 
price  would,  however,  be  augnunited.  A  bushel  of  eoi  n  would 
•not  then  exchange  tor  u  greater  (quantity  of  muslins,  or  of 
broad  cloth,   than  it  did  before  the  increased  expense  of  it* 

Erodiiction  ;  but  it  \Voiild  represent  a  greater  quantity  of  la- 
our.  4  In  such  circnmstances,  although  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities would  remain  slatlonarvj  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  the 
whole  society  would  lie  diminished.  Every  person  would  havp 
to  make  greater  exertions  to  obtain  a  certain  proportion  of  any 
one  commodity;  but,  as  the  expense  of  producing  all  commo- 
dities had  been  equally  inci'eased,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
make  greater  cxertiojos  to  obtain  oae  particular  species  than 
another. 
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But,  if  a  general  and  proportionable  increase  \\\  tlie  cost  of 
prododi^  commodities  would  not  alter  tlieir  relative  valuea  tp 
one  anot&eTy  how  is  that  to  be  effected  by  a  |raneral  aiid  propor- 
tionable rise  of  wages  ?  The  thing  is  dbvtotuly  impossible.  If  a 
beaver  exchnnged  for  a  deer,  when  wages  were  at  I9.  per  diem, 
it  must  do  the  same  thln^  when  they  arc  miversaUj/  increased 
to  lOs.  or  208.  The  market  price  of  the  beaver  and  of  the  deer 
would  remain  unchanged;  but,  after  wages  had  been  increased, 
a  p-eaier  share  of  that  price  .wotdd  helong  to  the  labourer,  and 
a  Uss  to  the  capitalist  than  previonsly.  Tne  real  price  of  com- 
modities 'would,  it  is  obvious,  not  be  in  the  least  ai&cted  by 
this  increase  of  wages.  The  quantity  of  labour  necessar}*^  if} 
jtheir  production  would  not  be  mcreased ;  and  it  would,  thare^ 
fore,  be  equally  easy  to  obtain  them« 

We  believe  we  may  now  leave  this  part  of  our  subject.  Bul^ 
^  as  the  doctrine,  that  a  rise  of  wages  is  constantly  f()llowc<l  by  ai^ 
increase  of  prices,  has  been  so  very  generally  entertained,  we 
shall  subjoin  the  following  observations  of  Mr  Ricardo^  which 
set  the  truth  of  his  thepr^  in  a  new  and  striking  point  of  view* 

*  To  say  that  commodities  ore  raised  in  price,  is  the  same  thing  Af 
to  sav,  tliat  money  is  lowered  in  relative  value  ;  for  it  is  by  commo- 
dities tli  u  the  relative  value  of  gold  is  estimated.  If,  then,  all  coror 
modities  rose  in  price,  gold  rould  not  come  from  abroad  to  purchase 
those  dear  comniodities,  but  it  would  go  from  home  to  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  purchasing  the  comparatively  clieaper  iureign  com- 
modities. It  appears,  tlien,  that  the  rise  of  wages  will  not  raise  the 
prices  of  commodities,  whether  the  metal  Irom  which  money  is  made 
be  produced  at  hoimj  ur  in  a  Ibici^ii  country.  AH  commodities  can- 
not rise  at  the  same  time,  without  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  mo* 
suj.^  To  purchase  mtj  additioaal  quantity  of  gold  from  abroad,  com** 
^loditieB  muat  be  cheapo  and  oot  dear,  llie  importation  of  gold,  an|l 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  home-made  comniodities,  by  which  gold  is 
fiurchased  or  paid  for,  fve  effects  absolutely  incompatible.  Tiie  eSf 
ieosive  use  of  paper  moaey  does  not  alter  this  question ;  for  papgr 
money  conforms,  or  ought  to  conform,  to  the  value  of  gold;  an4^ 
tkerefore,  its  vflue  is  influenced  b^  iuch  cattsfis.oni^  aa  inflttence  thf 
vaUie  of  that  metaL' 

The  universally  received  opinions  respecting  the  effect  of  • 
rise  of  wa^jss  on  the  price  of  .-commodities^  have  obvioudy 
orlmnated  in  confounding  a  rise  in  the  mme^  price  of  wageg 
with  a  rise  in  theirrfa/  price.  Every  inference,  however,  as  tQ 
the  rate  of  wages  at  particular  periods,  not  deduced  from  an  in* 
vestiffiition  clearly  distinguishing  whether  the  exchangeable  w 
lite  S  money  had  remained  unaltered^  must  be  essentially  er? 
joneous.  Ijhe  money  wages  of  labour  may  be  raised  from  la» 
tpSA.  Qt  ^s.  per  4iem;  aiuL  yet  the  real  wages  of  the  laboDar^i> 
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that  is,  his  share  of  the  prodtwe  of  /iis  Inborn'^  may  be  diniinish- 
eel.  This  has  been  actually  the  case  in  Britain  during  the  hist 
twenty-five  years.  Money  wages  were,  in  1810,  double  of  wliat 
they  had  been  in  1 790 ;  but,  as  the  exchangeable  value  of  our 
currency  had  been  more  than  proportionably  reduced,  the  no- 
minal price  of  commodities  rose  still  fester  dian  wages,  and  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  was  altered  very  miich  to  the 
worse.  In  such  cases,  to  ascribe  the  rise  of  prices  to  tbe  rise  of 
wagesy  would  be  evidently  absurd :  In  no  case,  howeyer,  will  ii 
belbund,  that  a  real  rise  of  wages,  unaccompanied  *  widi  a  ftU 
in  the  value  of  mcm^^  was  ever  followed  by  ft  rise  in  the  price 
of  ccmimodittes. 

But  this  is  not  allw— AIthou|g;K  the  exchangeable  valqe  of  a 
eommodily,.  or  its  jeal  pric^  is  in  no  case  matever  increased 
by  an  increase  in  die  nvie  of  wages,  it  may,  and  in  very  many 
cases  actually  isy  thmlr^  reduced  m  its  refU  pric^  or  has  its  ex^ 
changeable  value  diminished. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  esiablish  this  seemingly  paradoxical 
conclusion.  Suppose  the  twenty  pairs  of  stockings,  which  ^* 
changed  (or  the  forty  pairs  of  gloves,  to  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  the  produce  of  machmery^  and  the  gloves  of  it^w?w 
labour,  it  is  cl4»r»  that  when  wages  rose,  the  stocking  manufiic^ 
turer  must  either  reduce  the  price  of  his  stockings,  or  get  more 
than  tho  common  and  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  Not  having 
liny  increase  of  waces  to  pay  for  that  part  of  the  work  performed 
by-  machineiy,  ancU  of  course^  being  so  Sur  in  ^  better  situation 
than  the  employers  of  labourers,  whose  wages  we  suppose  to 
bave  been  universally  raised,  if  he  did  not  volunti|rily  reduce 
his  prices,  there  would  be  an  influx  of  capital  to  his  particular 
department  of  industry ;  and  as  others  could  furnish  tiiemselyes 
-^nth  machines  at  the  same  price  they  had  cost  him,  thcv  would 
soon  be  so  multiplied,  that  he  would  unavoidably  be  obligeil  to 
sink  the  price  of  his  goods,  till  they  afibrded  cmiy  the  usual  and 
general  rate  of  profits. 

But  as  capital  emplovi d  in  the  grent  work  of  production, 
whetl^cr  it  consist  of  circulating  capital,  that  is,  of  capital  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  workmen's  wages,  provisions,  raw  ma- 
terial^,  &c.,  or  of  fixed  capital,  that  is,  of  capital  vested  in  ma- 
chinery, workhouses,  warehouses,  &c.,  must  be  reproduced  from 
the  commodities  manufactured,  their  real  jjricc  will  be  more 
or  less  affected  by  a  rise  of  wage%  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  ditrabUity  of  the  capital. 

*  If,  *  says  Mr  Kicardo,  *  when  profits  arc  at  10  per  cent.,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  capital,  suppose  20,000/.,  be  employed  in  supporting 
productive  labour,  and  be  annually  consumed  and  reprodtt<;edy  m 
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h  Is  when  employed  in  paying  wages;  then,  to  afford  tins  rata  of 
profit  OB  90,00(ML,  the  commoditieft  product  must  sell  for  28|000£i 
NoWf  suppose  labour  so  to  rise,  tfiat  instead  of  20,000/.  being  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  wages  of  labour,  S0^5S^  is  required ;  then  profits 
will  fall  to  five  per  cent. ;  for  as  these  commodities  would  sell  for  no 
more  than  before,  viz.  i*1^000/.,  and  to  produce  them,  20,952/.  would 
be  requisite,  there  would  remain  no  more  than  1,01-8/.  of  proiit  oi\  a 
capital  ot  '20,952/.  If  labour  so  rose,  that  21,153/.  were  required, 
proiit^  wQukl  fall  to  4  per  cent. ;  and  if  it  rose  so,  that  21,359/.  was 
employed,  profits  would  fall  to  3  per  cent. ' 

Now,  suppose  that  a  machine  is  made  which  cnu  inannric- 
ture  commodities  without  any  manual  labour  wiiaievei  ;  aiul 
suppose,  too,  that  its  value  is  20,000/.,  and  that  it  is  fitted  to 
last  100  years— When  profits  were  at  10  per  cent.,  the  whole 
value  of  the  gmxls  produced  annually  by  this  maciiine  would 
be  2000/.  2s.  iUL;  for  tlic  profit  of  20,000/.,  at  10  per  cent., 
is  2000/.;  and  aa  anaui^  of  28.  lid.,  acciunulating  at  10  per 
cent,  wiil,  m  100  years,  replace  a  capital  of  "S^OOOL  But  as 
M  wages  would  be  paid  by  the  ovmer  of  themachm^  he  wonld^ 
•after  a  rise  of  wMgjtM  had  reduced  the  profits  ef  atodc  in  those 
dqMurtments  of  industiy  where  the  assistance  of  workmen  waa 
.required,  be  obliged,  because  of  the  competition  of  aqpitalistiu 
to  reduce  the  price  of  his  commodities  to  such  a  sum  as  would 
yidd  only  the  ccmmon  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  and  be  sufi> 
llcient  to  r«|daoe  the  machine  itsdf  at  the  end  of  100  ycars» 
Thus,  tio  use  the  words  of  Mr  Rtcardo— • 

wfien  profits  felltp  5  per  cent.,  the  price  of  his  goods  must 
fallie  iOOTL  ISs.  fid.,  viz.  1000^  to  pay  his  profits,  nnd  7L  ISs.  8d. 
^to  accumulate  for  XOO  years  at  5  per  cent.,  to  replace  his  capital  of 
20,0002.  When  profits  fell  to  4  jper  .cent.,  his  goods  must  sell  for 
816/.  Ss.  ^d.;  and,  when  at  3  per  cent.,  for  632/.  16s.  7d.  By  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  then,  under  7  per  cent.,  or,  wlmt  is  tlie 
same  thing,  by  a  fall  of  profits  to  that  extent,  which  has  no  effect  on 
the  price  of  commoditit  s  whoHy  prodored  hy  labour,  a  fall  of  no  less 
than  68  per  cent,  is  ejected  on  those  coniniodiUes  wholly  produced 
by  machinery  calculated  to  last  IGO  years. ' 

If  tliis  machine  were  only  calculated  to  last  10  years,  tlic 
price  of  the  commodities  it  produced  would  be  less  n-fK  ctcnl  by 
a  rise  of  wages  and  a  fall  of  profits.  On  this  hypotlic  si>,  >*lien 
profits  were  at  10  per  cent.,  they  would  sell  for  3254/.;  when 
at  5  per  cent.,  for  2590/. ;  when  at  4  per  cent.,  for  2465/. ;  and 
when  at  3  per  cent.,  for  2344/. ;  for  such  are  the  sums  requisite 
to  place  the  profits  of  the  proprietor  of  the  machine  on  a  par 
.with  others,  and  to  replace  the  machine  itself  at  the  expiration 
of  10  years.  If  the  machine  woukl  last  only  5,  1^,  3,  &c.  years, 
priees  would  be  proportionably  less  affected  by  a  rise  of  wages., 
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According,  therefore,  as  macliinery  is  more  or  less  duralile^ 
or  according  as  tbci  fixed  capital  employed' in  producing  com? 
saodities  approaches  more  or  les$  to  the  nature  of  circulating 
capital,  i^rices  will  be  Less  or  more  aiiected  by  a  rise  of  wa^es 
jeind  a  fall  of  profit*  Mr  Kieardo  calculates,  that  when  profils 
fall  irom  10  to  S  percent,  the  goods  produced  with  equal  capi^ 
tals  wiU  fell  . 

•  68  per  cent-if  the  machine  would  last  >    -      100  years. 

•  28  per  cent,  if  it  would  last  -  '  ,  10  ditto. 
1 5  per  cent,  if  it  would  l^t  -  -  "  ?  ditto. 
And  litde  more  than  6  per  cent,  if  it  would  last  >  •  j  ^fj^^ 

only  -  - 
It  appears,  then,  that  in  proportion  to  the  qimntity  and  the 
<dnrabilit}^  of  the  fixed  capital  employed  in  any  kind  oi"  produc- 
tion, tlie  relative  prices  of  those  coiiunodities  on  wliich  such  ca- 
pital is  cn^i^loved,  will  vary  iiir'^rsely  as  Wjiges*— that  is,  thnf  xvill 
Jail  as  wages  risr.  ^It  :  pncars,  too,  that  no  commotlitics  whatever 
are  raised  in  r.hsdiutc  price,  merely  hecailsc  wagerf  nse ;  that  they 
3nevcr  rise  unless  additioual  labour  be  bestowed  o\\  them  ;  but 
that  all  commodities,  in  thv  production  of  wliirli  iixed  capital 
enters,  not  only  do  not  rise  witii  a  rise  of  wages,  but  absolutely 
fall.  And  it  further  appears,  that  as  the  employers  of  labour- 
ers are  altogether  uri:ilv!e  to  indemnify  themselves  b}^  raising  the 
price  of  their  goods,  tor  any  increase  of  wages  they  may  have 
to  pay  to  their  workmen,  sl  rise  of  wages  is  only  another  name 
for  SL  Jail  of' profits,  and  vice  versa ,  These  things  aj)pear  to 
to  be  clearly  made  out  in  the  work  before  us, — and  it  is  needless 
to  enlarge  on  their  importance.  Tliey  enter  deeply  into  all  the 
investigations  of  political  economy,  and  give  a  new.  aspect,  in- 
deed, to  the  whole  of  that  science.  * 

Tlie  theoiy,  however,  which  teaches  that  the  exchangeable 
value  of  a  conmiodity  can  only  be  increased  by  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  labour  necessarily  expended  on  its  production, 
would  not  be  complete,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Rent  entered 
as  a  component  part  into  price ;  for  if  this  were  really  the  case, 
it  would  follow,  that  prices  must  vary  as  rents  vary,  or  that  the 
tcme  must  rise  and  fell  with  every  rise  and  fall  of  tbe  other.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  briefly  to  iiiquireinio  the  ^atujl^ 

CAUSES  OF  SENT. 

It  is  not  easy  to  iinagine  that  any  ipquiry  into  a  complex  and 
difficult  subject,  could  be  more  satisfectorily  conducted  than  that 
of  Mr  Ricardo,  regarding  the  nature  of  Rent  i  although,  on  this 
subject,  he  is  not  equally  original  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work. 
He  has  given  a  much  better  exposition  of  the  principles  whidi 
pgulate  the  zise  and  fell  of  i&ity  than  any  other  Ymt/^i  bu^ 
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the  leading  facts,  which  show  that -rent  docs  not  enter  into  price, 

wer^  previously  lisccitained  \n  two  pamphlets  of  very  •^reat  me- 
rit, published  ahuost  sX  the  same  instant  by  Mr  Malthus,  aiifL 
a  <  Fellow  of  the  University  of  OoUbrd, '  Mr  Ricanio's,  fwiiir 
a^al  merit  consi9ts  in  his  haArUtg*  traced  the  ultuuate  couse- 
quences  of  this  doctriiK^-— in  hairing ^tri|^[)ed  it  of  the  emors  Igy 
which  ithad  heentepcumbered, — and  in  having  shown  its  iaMMM- 
ancc  to  a  light  undeitelamiinff  af  the  fiindaappnttl  'priiioipMa  of 
pofiiica]  eeononay.  ^'  u  ^r^  -  ,  y 

Rent  is  properly — '  that  portion  of  tlio  produce  of  the  earth 
which  is  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  buidloi  d  for  the  use  of  the 
naiural  and  inherent  powei  s  of  tlie  soil. '  If  buildin<rs  have  been 
erected  on  a  farm,  or  if  it  has  been  enclosed,  drained,  or  in  any- 
way improved,  by  an  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour,  the 
sum  wbith  a  farmer  would  then  pay  to  tlie  landlord  for  its  U!^e, 
would  be  composed  uot  only  ot"  what  we  call  rent,  but  of  a  re- 
muneration tor  the  use  of  the  c::pital  whicli  had  been  laid  out 
in  improving  the  soil.  In  eonmion  lanicuage,  these  two  sums 
are  always  confounded  tot^cther,  under  the  name  of  reijt ;  but, 
in  an  inquiry  of  this  niiture,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  as 
perfectly  distinct.  The  laws  by  which  profits  and  rent  are  re- 
gulated, beinf^  totally  difl'erent,  those  which  repjulate  the  one 
only,  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  if  they  are  not  separate- 
ly considered.  '  ^     •         •  •  •  '  ' 

If  any  commodity  could  be  had  at  all  times,  and  without  any 
exertion, it  would  have  no  cxchanireable  value,  however  necessary 
-it  might  be  to  our  comfort,  or  even  existence.    In  many  situa- 
tions, water,  from  its  LH'eat  ])]enty,  and  from  the  ease  with  which 
any  person  can  make  himself  master  of  any  (juantity  of  it,  has 
no  value  in  exchange ;  and  in  no  case  would  we  give  the  small- 
est sum  for  innumerable  barrels  of  atmospheric  air.    Now,  on 
the  same  principle,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  supply  of  hmd  was 
inexhaustible,  and  if  it  was  all  of  the  same  quality,  and  equally 
well  situated,  no  such  thing  as  rent  would  ever  be  heard  of; 
for,  assuredly,  no  person  would  choose  to  pay  for  a  commodity, 
which  he  might  get  at  pleasure  for  nothing, 
V,.  On  the  first  settling  of  any  country  abounding  with  rich  and 
fertile  land,  tliere  is  never  any  rent ;  and  it  is  only  because  land 
is  of  different  qualities  witli  respect  to  its  protluctive  powers ; 
and  because,  in  the  progress  of  population,  the  supply  of  rich 
^^d  fertOe  land  becomes  exhausted,  and  land  oi  an  inferior 
Quality,  or  lew  advantageously  situated,  must  be  brou<rht  into 
$jCultivation,  that  rent  b  ever  paid  for  the  use  of  it — ^  When, ' 
|ay8  Mr  Aicardo, '  in  the  progress  of  •ociefcy»  Jand  of  the  second  de« 
^ee  ^  fertiUQr  I9  taken  into  cultivaticmi  lent  immediately 
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jnenoet  ^  that  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  amount  of  that  rent  will 
depend  on  the  difference  in  the  equality  of  these  two  portions  of  land. 
Where  land  of  the  third  quality  is  taken  into  cultivation,  rent  imme- 
cliately  commence*  on  the  second,  and  it  is  regulated  as  before,  by 
the  dference  m  their  productive  powefrs.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rent  of  the  first  quality  will  rise,  for  that  must  always  be  above  the 
rent  of  the  second,  by  the  difference  ef  the  produce  which  they 
yield  with  a  given  quantity  of  cJ^Mtal  and  labour.  With  every  step 
m  the  progress  of  population,  which  shall  oblige  a  country  to  have 
recourse  Xp  lands  of  a  w^frse  quality,  to  enable  \%  to  .aiie  Us  supply 
of  f9^<f-^e^nt  fi»fi.aU  th^  mre^qpWP  In^  will  Hm.  " 
'  Now,  jdie  iol^  r^am  fmVrentb^  to  be  paid  <iii  land  of 
4he  fiptij^iQ>  ivhoiefier  laod  of  a  aeeoiidaiy  anaLiQr  it  takcii 
into  .4mkiv;^tiony  i8»  .beca.u^  on  the  interior  VuA  a  greater.es> 
|>ead^itwe,of  .i?apiiid  1^  nffiHathe  same 

prodacel  ^IJIHiep  the  wimla  of  ib^ 

to  poorer  soils,  rent  iimnediately  begins  io  be  paid  on  Umd  of 
Ihe  first  quality,  just  because  dme  caimoti  in  the  same  fsaas^^ 
be  two  rates  of  profit  >— anil  if  wo  surnKJee^  that  with  an  equal  exr 
'  penditure  of  capital  and  labour,  lana,  of  differenjt  decrees  of  feiw 
tiUty,  yields  100,  SO,  $0, 70,  &c.  quarters  of  wheat,  the  Ip  /quar* 
ters  o^ excess  on  the  first  over  Ihe  seconds  wotd(^  whei^  th^  were 
bodi  cultivated,  really  constitute  rent,  wl^ether  they  were  jfarmed 
%y  landlords  or  tenants  ;-»ifer  the  cultivator  of  the  inferior  land 
would  obtain  the  same  profits  on  his  capital  if  he  w;^  to  culti- 
vate the  richer  land,  and  be  able,  over  and  abov^,  to  pay  10 

auarters  as  rent  In  like  manner,  the  20  quarter^  of  excess  of 
rie  first  over  the  third,  would,  afler  lands  of  the  third  degrep 
4)f  fertility  had  been  cultivated,  constitute  rent,  and  so  on  as 
lands  of  inferior  quality  were  successively  brpi^l^t  under  5;ulti« 
vation* 

*  If  then,  *  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Ricardo,  '  good  land  existed 
fa  a  quantity  much  mofe  abundant  than  the  production  of  food  fiir 
^  increasmg  poptdation  required,  or  if  capital  could  be  indefinitely 
employed  wittiout  a  diminished  return  on  the  old  land,  there  ooolcl 
fee  no  rise  of  rent ;  fat  rent  invariably  proceeds  fnm  the  employment 
«f  an  additional  quantiQr  of  labour,  with  a  proportionably  u»  tim 
•urn.' 

The  raising  of  raw  produce  is  extrem^  diffirait  firom  ever^ 
«dier  q>eGies  of  industry.  In  manufiu^ures  the  worst  nuidii* 
neiy  is  first  set  in  motion,  and  every  day  its  powers  are  im* 
proved ;  and  it  is  rendered  cvpMe  of  yielcumB^  a  greater  amount 
iif  produce  with  the  same  expense.  The  &coveiy  of  a  new 
machine^  or  of  a  more  eroeditioas  and  less  expensive  rocthoii 
inf  mami&ctarin^  very  soon  simersedes  the  older  and  dmnsier 
fiaehiimy  previously  in  use;  whilo  the  coosequeiit  conqpedtiMi 
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never  fails  to  reduce  the  price  of  coimnmlities  to  tlie  sum  winch 
tlie  least  expensive  nicLhod  of  production  necessarily  re<^uires 
for  their  manufiicture. 

In  agric  ulture,  on  the  contrnry,  the  best  machinery,  that  is, 
the  best  soils,  ai  c  lirst  brouiiht  under  cultivation,  and  recourse 
is  afterwards  had  to  inferior  soils,  rccjulring  a  greater  expendi- 
ture of  capita]  and  labour  to  produce  the  sanae  supplies*  The 
improvements  made  in  the  construction  of  farming  implements, 
and  the  ameliorations  of  agricultural  management,  which  oc- 
casionally occur  in  the  progress  of  society,  really  reduce  the 
price  of  raw  produce^  and,  operating  like  the  improvements 
made  in  mann&cturinfl:  machinery,  so  far  assimilate  the  two 
species  ci  industry*  But,  in  agriculture,  die  fid!  of  pricey 
which  is  permanent  in  manufactures,  is  only  temporary,  Anj 
fall  which  may  take  place  in  the  real  price  of  raw  produce^  aa 
It  will  enable  every  dass  of  socie^  to  procure  a  greater  Quanti- 
ty of  it  than  before^  in  exchange  for  their  manufiuturea  conw 
biodities,  or  for  their  labour,  must  raise  the  profits  of  stod^ 
and,  of  course,  must  lead  to  an  increased  accumulation  of  cfr* 
pital*  But  as  the  industry  of  a  nation  must  alwavs  be  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  amount  of  its  capital,  this  accumuLalion  neces- 
sarily leads  to  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  to  higher  wages,  to 
an  increased  population,  and,  consequently,  to  a  further  de» 
knand  for  raw  produce^  and  to  an  increased  cultiTatlon.  Ag- 
ricultural improvements  check,  for  a  while,  the  necessity  of 
TOving  recourse  to  inferior  soils ;  but  the  check  can  only  be 
'temporary.  The  stimulus  which  they  at  the  same  time  apply  to 
population  soon  equalizes  the  demand  with  the  supply;  and,  br 
a  reaction  of  a  different  kind,  raises  prices,  and  wrces  the  cuf» 
tivation  of  poor  lands, 

'  Althotigh,  therefore^  agricultural  improvements  really  reduce 
the  price  of  food,  or  raw  produce  raised  on  land  of  the  b^ 
quality;  yet  tlic  absolute  necesfily  with  a  growing populationp 

of  having  recourse  to  land  of  an  mferior  quality,  must  elevate 
its  market  price.    Wheat  may  be  raised  in  the  Carse  of  Gowris^ 

^r  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  at  perhaps  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part  of 
the  expense  nc  cessary  to  raise  equal  quantities  of  that  grain  in  0» 
thor  districts  of  the  country  :  but  it  cannot  be  sold  one  farthing 
cheaper  than  the  produce  oi' the  poorer  soils ;  for,  if  it  were,  the 
cultivators  oi  the  inferior  land  would  be  oblige  d  to  abandon  their 
employment  nltofrether,  and  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  woidd 
no  longer  be  obtamed.  It  is  all  one  to  the  consumers,  whether,  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  society,  the  exce<;«  of  price  over  the  cost 
of  production  on  lands  of  the  first  quality,  is  paid  to  a  landlord 
or  fanner*  It  must  be  paid  to  the  one  or  tlie  other ;  foi^  widK 
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©ut  this  rent,  or,  what  is  the  very  some  thing,  without  this  ex- 
cess of  price,  none  but  the  very  best  lands  could  be  cultivated. 

Before  tlie  price  of  raw  protluce  could  be  reduced  so  low  as  to 
yield  iiotbijii)-  hut  the  ortHnarv  profits  of  stock,  even  from  land 
of  the  best  (ju;:lity,  all  tho  ioiorior  soils  would  be  thrown  out 
of  cultivation  ;  anil,  in  this  country,  uyulcr  these  circumstan- 
ces,  })erhH})s  not  o/<^^<f»^^^ar/ of  Uie  present  amount  of  produce 
could  be  raised.  * 

The  pricp,  therefore,  at  which  raw  produce  sells  in  the  mar- 
ket, is  its  JKtlural  price;  it  is  the  price  which  is  rKce-v-uy  to 
procure  the  re(|uisite  siip})Iy,  arul  is  not  in  the  slight(»st  decree 
infhieiiced  by  either  high  or  low  rents.  Rents  are  only  paid  bj 
those  lands  which  yield  an  excess  of  produce  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  labour  and  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock  ;  but  in 
every  progressis'e  country,  lands  are  always  taking  into  culti- 
vation, which  yield  at  the  time  nothing  but  the  profits  of  stock, 
:u!(i  tor  which  there  can  be  no  rent  paid.  Hence,  it  is  evident, 
rent  d<jes  not  enter  into  the  price  of  raw  produce;  for  the prici 
<yf'  that  jYi-oducc  is  regulated  in/  the  pi'ice  of  the  portion  raised  on 
the  very/  xcnrsf  Iduds  in  cuUivatioiu  and  which  jja^  no  rent, 

Mr  ILicardo  is,  therefore,  right  in  affirming  '  that  raw  produce 

*  The  notion  of  the  Economists,  that  agriculture,  because  it  yield- 
tid  a  surplus  as  rent  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  anil 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  was  die  only  productive  gpecies  of  in- 
dustry, has  never  been  so  well  exposed  as  in  the  following  short  pas- 
,sage.     *  Nothing,  *  says  Mr  Ricardo,  *  is  more  common  than  t© 
fiear  of  the  advantages  which  the  land  possesses  over  every  other 
source  of  useful  produce,  on  account  of  the  surplus  which  it  yields 
In  tlie  form  of  rent.   Yet,  when  land  is  most  abundant,  when  most 
productive,  and  most  fisrtile,  it  yields- np  rent;  and  at  »  onij  when 
jis  powers  decay,  and  less  is  yielded  in  return  for  labour,  that  a  share 
'lof  the  original  produce  of  the  more  fertile  portions  is  set  apart  for 
vent.   It  is  singalar,  that  this  quality  in  the  land»  which  should  have 
'been  noticed  as  an  inqierfection,  compared  with  the  natural  agents 
by  whicli  manufacturers  are  assisted,  should  have  been  pointed  out 
as  constituting  its  peculiar  preeminence.    If  air,  water,  the  elastici- 
'ty  of  steam,  m^d  the  prcssui  l  of  the  atmosphere,  were  of  various 
<jualities  ;  it  tiiey  couul  be  ajijiropriatcd,  and  each  quality  existed 
only  in  moderate  abundance, — they,  as  well  as  tlie  land,  would  afford 
a  rent,  as  tlie  successive  qualities  were  brought  into  use.    W  kli  every 
worse  quaUty  employed,  the  value  of  the  conimodiiies,  in  the  manu- 
ffacture  of  which  they  were  used,  would  roe,  because  equal  quaati* 
4ies  of  labour  would  be  less  productive*  Man  would  do  more  by  the 
ifweat  of  bis  brow,  and  nature  p^om  less;  and  the  land  wouild  ^ 
j^p  Ipn^er  preemioent  for  its  &ni^«(/ powers. 
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Tisps  in  comparative  value,  because  more  hhour  is  emplojed  m  the 
production  of  the  last  portion  obtained,  and  not  because  a  rent  is  paid 
to  the  landlord.  The  value  of  corn  is  ri  -rulatcd  hy  tlie  (|l!anfir^•  of 
labour  bestowed  on  its  production  on  that  quality  ol  I  umI,  or  with 
that  portion  of  capital  which  pays  no  rent.  Corn  is  not  lugii  be  cause 
a  rent  is  paid,  but  a  rent  is  paid  because  corn  in  liigh  ;  and  it  hat 
been  justly  ob&erved  by  Mr  Mahhus,  that  no  reduction  would  take 
place  in  the  price  of  corn,  idthuugh  luiiiiluiil&  tJiouid  lor  ego  the 
whole  of  their  rent.  Such  a  measure  would  only  enable  some  fui  * 
mers  to  live  like  gentkmcn ;  but  would  not  diminidi  the  quantity  of 
labour  neeeiwy  to  niiae  raw  produce  on  the  leaat  productive  land  ia 
f  alttvatioiu ' 

It  has  been  objected  to  thia  theory,  tlmt,  according  to  Dr 
Snitb,  *  the  most  desert  moors  in  Norway  and  Scotland  produce 
tome  sort  of  pasture  for  cattle,  of  which  the  milk  and  tlie  increase 
are  always  more  than  sufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  all  the  labour 
necessary  for  tending  them,  and  to  pay  the  ordinary  profit  to  the  far* 
mcr,  or  owner  of  the  herd  or  floi^,  but  to  afford  some  small  rent  to 
the  landlord. ' 

This,  however,  is  a  very  doubtfiil  proposition ;  and  we  are 
rather  indinctl  to  Mr  Ricardo's  opinion,  that  in  every  country, 
from  the  rudest  to  the  most  improved,  there  is  some  land  of  such 
a  quaiily  tliat  it  cannot  yield  nK)re  than  enough  to  replace  the 
stock  employed  upon  it,  with  the  orvUnary  rate  of  profit.  In 
America,  we  all  know  that  this  is  the  case;  and  yet,  no  one 
maintains  that  the  principles  whicli  re«ruhitc  rent  are  different 
in  that  country  and  in  Europe.  Perhaps  the  opinion,  that  aH 
the  lands  in  Britain  yield  rent,  niny  li'ivc  orifrmated  from  the 
letting  of  large  trr.cts  of  the  inferior  lands  together,  where,  al- 
though a  considerable  portion  might,  if  attcmpte<i  to  l)e  let  by 
itself  yield  no  rent,  a  rent  n^ay,  notwithstanding,  be  afforded 
for  some  portions  intermixed  with  the  others,  of  a  superior  de- 
gree of  fertility.  But,  if  it  were  really  true  tliat  every  inch  of 
ground  in  the  British  islands  aiibrded  a  rent  to  the  landlord 
after  defraying  thf  (expenses  of  cultivation,  the  fact  would  be  of 
no  consequence  whatever  to  the  present  question.  It  would,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  be  exactFy  the  stime  things  to  the  culti* 
vator,  whether  he  }>aid  a  rent  of  trii  quarter  s  to  a  landlord  for 
land  yielding,  with  a  certain  expeiulitiiro,  100  q'lnrttM  s  of  com, 
or  employed  the  s.'.inc  sum  in  cultivating  infermr  land  yiehlijig 
only  90  quarters,  which  he  paid  no  r-pt.  If  it  were  p(jssible 
always  to  obtain  100  quarters  fur  ev(  ry  additionrd  sum  ay  plied  to 
the  superior  4pi1s,  no  pc  rsrm,  it  is  obvious,  would  ever  ime  re- 
course to  those  9f  infer i(n*  fertility,  or  which  would  not  yield  equal 
quantities  of  prodiuc  with  an  equal  expenditure  of  cnpitnl  and 
kbour.    But  the  laet,  that,  in  liie  prograss  of  society,*  new  land  is 
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brought  into  cultivation,  (demonstrates  that  additional  capital  and 
labour  cannot  be  applied  with  the  same  advantage  as  before  on  the 
old  land.    This,  however,  is  all  that  is  required  to  show  the  fu-» 
lility  of  thiss  specious  objection.    The  state  of  society  in  6reat 
Britain  may  be  such, — the  demand  for  agricultiiral  produce 
may  be  so  j^reat, — that  every  (]uallty  of  land  in,  the  kingdom 
actually  yields  rent ;  but  it  is  the  same  thing  if  there  be  any 
capital  employed  on  land  which  yields  only  die  return  of  stock 
with  its  ordinary  profits,  whether  that  capital  be  employed  on 
new  or  on  old  land.    That  there  is  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  capital  employed  in  such  a  miumer  in  this,  and  in  every 
otlier  coiintrv,  is  abundantly  certiiin.    A  farmer  who  I'ents  £i 
farm,  besides  employing  on  it  such  a  capital  as  ^vil],  at  tlie  ex- 
isting prices  of  raw  produce,  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent,  to  ob-* 
tain  the  average  rate  of  profit,  and  to  replace  his  stock  previ- 
ous to  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  will  also  employ  an  addition- 
al capital,  if  it  will  only  replace  itself,  and  afford  the  usual  pro-* 
£ts.    Whether  lie  shall  employ  this  a<ktitional  capital  or  not, 
depends  entirely  on  the  fact,  w  liether  the  price  of  raw  produce 
be  such  as  will  repay  his  expenses  and  profits ;  for  lie  knows  he 
will  liave  no  additional  rent  to  pay.    Even  at  the  expiration  of 
his  lease,  his  rent  will  not  be  raised ;  for  if  his  lantllord  should 
recfuire  rent,  because  an  additional  capital  had  been  employed, 
he  would  withdraw  it,  since,  by  employing  it,  he  gets,  by  thd 
supposition,  only  the  ordinary  ajul  usual  profits  which  he  may 
obtain  by  any  other  eni|»lo3inent  of  stock;  and,  tlierefore,  he 
cannot  afFora  to  pay  rent  for  it,  unless  the  price  of  raw  produce 
should  furtlu  I  rise,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  unless  the  capi- 
tal last  applied  to  the  huul  yields  more  than  the  common  and 
ordinary  rate  of  profit.    If  it  yields  more  than  this,  fresh  Capit^ 
will  be  laid  out  on  the  soil ;  and,  if  it  yields  ies%  it  will  be  with- 
drawn ;  so  that,  in  every  case,  the  capital  last  applied  yields  only 
the  coijimon  and  average  rate  of  profit;  that  is  to  sa}',  agricul-^ 
*tural  produce  will,  in  every  case,  be  sold  .it  the  sum  which  is 
barely  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  its  production  on  the  lands 
last  taken  into  cultivation,  or  to  yield  the  ordinary  rate  of  pro- 
fit on  the  capital  last  applied  to  the  old  land.    If  it  were  not  ta 
sell  for  this  sum,  the  newly  broken  up  land  would  be  thrown' 
out  of  cultivation,  or  capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  old* 
soils^  so  that  tlie  requisite  supplies  would  no  longer  be  obtained. 
In  every  case,  therefore,  whether  the  lands  last  cultivated  pay 
rent  or  not,  the  exchangeable  value  of  raw  produce  is  i^egulated 
entirely  by  the  cost  of  its  production ;  and  alt6oiigK  it  were 
true,  that  every  rood  of  land  in  this  coimtry  toaid  rent  to  tlie 
todiorda  it  would    equally  true  that  the  promee  of  that  land 
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could  not  he  sold  one  fraction  cheaper,  after  rents  had  been 
given  up  to  tiio  tcnams,  than  at  present;  or,  in  other  words, 
rent  does  not,  under  any  circnmstxinces  whatever,  enter  into,  or 
constitute  a  part  of  the  price  of  raw  produce^  or  of  any  species 
of  coQimodities. 

We  begin  now  to  get  on  with  our  deihiction : — but  a  <toocI 
deal  yet  remains  to  be  done;  f«>r  it  ^v\\\  inunediately  be  seen, 
that  a  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent,  u 
but  a  step,  thouirh  a  very  material  one,  towards  ascertainillg  the 
laws  by  which  die  tkofits  of  stock  are  regulated. 

Our  readers  know,  tliat  Dr  Smitli  (^)nsidercd  tlie  Ikii  of  pro- 
fit, wliich  always  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  83 
countries  advaiice  ui  wealth  and  opulence,  as  a  consetjuence  of 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  of  its  competition  in  all  the 
diiferent  trades  and  businesses  carried  on  in  the  same  society. 
This  opmion,  w  hich  has  since  been  espouied  by  Mr  Malthus, 
M.  Say,  and  many  other  writers,  has,  however,  been  shown, 
first  by  the  *  Fellow  of  Uie  University  of  Oxford, '  and  sub- 
sequent] y  by  Mr  Ricardo,  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  foujida- 
tion.  ^Vhen  it  is  once  admitted,  indeed,  that  commodities  are 
in  every  case  bought  by  commodities,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
how  their  mulUphcation  can  occasion  xuiy  fall  of  their  relative 
exchangeable  values  one  with  another.  lij  under  any  given  cir- 
cumstances, ten  pairs  of  gloves  exchanged  for  ten  pairs  of  stock* 
ings,  and  ten  quartecs  of  wheat  for  ten  pairs  of  boots,  they  wiU  in 
the  same  dieiitnitanGes  continue,  provided  they  are  all  increased 
in  the  same  relative  proportioiu»  to  preserre  precisely  the  same 
cgchangeaMe  yalue  one  with  anotheri  to  vmtever  extent  Ibeir 
quantities  may  be  augmented,  Thns»  suppesinff  the  capital  en* 
gaged  in  the  difiGmit  brancbes  of  tnide  and  iiMnistiy  to  be  ad* 
jilted  in  sndi  amanner,  diat  eveiy  branch  yielded  neauy  die  sune 
rate  of  profit;  it  is  evident,  that  any  amount  of  additional  capital 
which  was  invested  in  diem  sUf  acooiding  to  the  same  ratio  of 
distribatioQy  .would  not  dnk  the  price  of  any  one  article  ;-^ach 
woold  sdl  for  predsdy  die  same  sum  it  sola  for  before ;  and,  if 
wages  remained  stationary,  the  profits  of  stock  would  nather  be 
increased  nor  diminished*  If  too  much  of  one  commodity,  as 
of  cotton,  is  maniifactured^  its  rdative  value  will  fall,  and  the 
profits  of  stock  employed  in  the  obtton  trade  will  be  reduced; 
but  such  an  efSeict  can  only  be  ten^)orary•  Some  other  depart* 
ment  of  industry  must,  at  the  same  time^  be  understodced;  * 
and,  yielding  larger  profits*  viH  attract  to  itself  the  surplus  ca* 
pital  employed  in  the  cotton  manufiuitur^  and  restore  every  thing 
to  its  fi>i|iier  equilibrium* 

;  Sayi  Traits  ^Ecopemie  Pditi^ue^  Sine  edit,  tme  1.  H7. 
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It  is  not,  therefore^  the  competition  caused  by  an  increase  of 
Capital  which  reduces  profits  as  society  advances,  but  it  is  the 
neoessity  of  having  recourse  to  inferior  soils  to  obtaiTi  the  nece»- 
tory  supplies  of  food,  coupletl  with  the  increase  of  taxation. 

I)r  Smith  has  justly  observed,  that  '  a  man  must  always  live 

*  by  his  work,  and  his  wagrs  nmst  at  least  be  sufHcieiit  to  uiaiii- 

*  tain  hini.    They  must,  even  upon  most  occasions,  be  some- 

*  what  more ,  otherwise  it  woukl  be  impossible  for  him  to  bring 

*  up  a  family ;  and  the  race  of  such  workmen  could  not  last  be- 
'  yond  the  first  fxeneration. ' 

But  as  the  price  of  commodities  can  only  be  increased  by  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  labour  recjuired  to  bring  them  to 
market,  and  not  by  an  increase  of  wages ;  it  follow^s,  that  if  com 
or  manufactured  goods  always  sold  at  tlie  same  price,  profit* 
would  be  high  or  Tow  in  proportion  as  wagon  were  low  or  high. 
But,  when  com  rises  in  price,  because  more  labour  is  necessary 
to  produce  it,  and  it  must  do  so  as  soon  as  recourse  is  had  to  in- 
ferior soils,  or  soils  of  a  decreasing  deo^ree  of  fertility,  that  cause 
will  not  raise  the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  in  the  production 
of  which  no  additional  quantity  of  labour  is  required :  They 
tlierefore  continue  to  sell  at  the  same  price  as  before;  but,  a» 
the  wages  of  labour,  which  must  always  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  Uie  price  of  raw  produce,  will  tlien  rise,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  profits  of  stock  must  be  proportionally  diminished. 

It  is  by  this  principle,  of  which  Dr  Smith  was  not  aware,  that 
we  are  enabled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  low  rate  of  pro-* 
fit  in  all  old  settled  and  fully  peopled  countries,  and  for  the 
slowness  with  which  they  accumulate  capital  and  population* 
FrofitS}  were  other  thin^  stationary,  would  no  doubt  fell  and 
rise  according  as  taxes  anecting  the  necessaries  of  life^  and  con« 
sequently  the  wages  of  labour,  were  increased  or  diminished  $ 
but)  whatever  maybe  l3ie  fate  of  taxations  whether  it  be  high  or 
loWf  profits  must  decline,  as  recourse  is  had  to  lands  inferior 
oualitj)  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  realpriee^  or  the  cost  ofjpro* 
muction  of  raw  produce,  is  increased.  ' 

Dr  Smith  and  other  political  economists  have  freqnently  re* 
ferred  to  the  rapid  pro^^ress  made  by  the  United  States  in  the 
accumulation  of  capital  and  riches,  as  a  proof  of  tbe  superiof 
advanta^  resulting  from  the  employment  of  capital  in  agricul- 
ture, xhis  opinion,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous.  The 
rapid  accumulation  of  Wealth  by '  the  Americans,  is  a  conse* 
qucncc,  not  of  their  predilection  for  agriculture,  but  of  the 
boundless  extent  of  their  fertile  and  unoccupied  land.  This  en- 
ables them  to  raise  a  very  large  amount  of  raw  produce  at  a 
ecvnparatively  small  expense.  Hie  wages  of  wprkmeh  are  hi^; 
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but  as  every  workman  operates  with  the  best  machinery,  that  is 
to  say,  cultivates  the  best  soils,  ii  very  lartre  nett  prulit  remains 
to  his  master.  Capital,  diercfore,  and  consequently  popula- 
tion, rapidly  accumulate ;  and,  if  the  country  is  exempted 
from  political  convulsions,  will  continue  to  increase  with  the 
same  rapidlQr^  till  the  most  fertile  land  hnving  been  broii^t 
under  coldvatioiii  tecoHtwe  must  be  had  to  inferior  soils* 
Siould  the  real  wages  of  labour  ooDtimiti  equally  high  siib-^ 
sequtot  to  this  era,  th^  plK^  of  stock  would  be  very  much 
diminiiihed;  for  labour^  being  exerted  on  worse  land,  would 
jkld  a  proportibnably  Small  produce;  and  out  of  this  dimi^ 
nished  proddce^  the  Mbouier  would  lutve  to  recetve  as  large 
8  share  as  beforeb  Wam»  however,  would  not  continue  0^ 
qually  high :  for  the  cheat  which  would  then  be  ^ven  to  the 
power  to  accumulate  capital,  by  gradually  lessemng  the  d^ 
inahd  for  labour,  would  ultimately  lower  wages  to  the  sum 
tvltich  was  mci^j  necessary  to  continue  the  race  of  labourers; 
or  to  furnish  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
those  necessaries  and  comforts  wmch  they  may  consider  as  in- 
iBspensable  to  their  existence  and  without  which  they  would 
not  be  inclined  to  marry,  or  to  encumber  themseives  with  a  fa^ 
mily,  Afler  wages  had  sunk  to  this  point,  th^  could  sink  n<} 
lower.  And  if,  in  these  drcumstances,  a  great  extension  of 
manufacturing  industry,  or  any  other  cause,  should  force  re^ 
course  to  be  had  to  inferior  soils  to  procure  fresh  supplies  of 
raw  produce,  the  profits  of  stock  would  immediately  mil ;  and 
Would  continue  to  fall,  and  wages  to  rise,  accordini^  as  tiU 
lage  was  extended,  or  as  additional  quantities  of  ibod  were  re^ 
quired. 

It  follows,  from  these  principles,  that  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord is  alweys  opposed  to  tliat  of  every  other  class  in  the  com- 
munity. In  tiie  progress  of  societv,  and  as  })uorcr  lands  are 
brought  under  cultivation,  the  landlord  does  not  only  receive  a 
greater  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  as  rent,  but  the  value 
of  djat  sliare,  because  of  the  increased  difficulty  of  its  produc- 
tion, is  augmented.  If  his  rent  were  increased  from  100  to 
200  quarters,  it  would  be  more  than  douliled, — inasmuch  as  he 
woukl  be  able  to  command  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
commodities  in  excliange  tor  the  200  quarters  : — And  as  rents 
are  generally  agreed  for,  and  paid  in  money,  he  would,  under 
the  circumstances  supposed^  receive  more  tiuui  double  of  his 
former  money  rent. 

In  like  manner,  if  rem  fell,  the  landlord  would  suffisr  two 
losses ;  he  would  be  a  loi^er  of  that  poition  of  the  raw  prodttM 
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which  constituted  liis  additional  rent;  aiul  further,  he  would  be 
9,  loser  by  the  depreciation  in  the  real  or  exchangeable  value  of 
the  raw  produce,  in  which,  or  in  the  value  of  which,  his  re^ 
maining  rent  would  be  paid. 

But  uie  rifle  Ui  the  price  of  raw  produce^  which  18  adyanta^ 
£60118  to  the  landlord)  is  prejudicial  to  fanners,  capitalists^  la* 
Doiirersy  and  every  other  class  dP  sodeiy.  High  rentaaxe  in* 
wlablj  accompanied  by  a  hiflh  price  of  raw  pimlaoe^  and  con^ 
sequently  by  hi^h  wages,  and  a  low  rate  of  profit  Every  in- 
crease rent  is,  therefinre,  a  proof  that  society  is  becoming 
dogge4  m  it&  progress..  It  showsi  that  the  power  to.  accomiif 
late  capital  and  popidatibn,  or  to  increase  that  fund,  fay  whose 
^tent  the  extent  m  the  prodnethce  hidmtry  of  the  oountty  must 
ever  be  regulated^  is  ^minished*  It  is  not  possible^  howev^v 
that  In  any  society,  rent  and  wages  can  ever  absorb  the  wfaolfS- 
value  of  a  commodity;  for,,  long  ere  this  could  happen,,  there 
would  be  no  motive  to  accummate ;  capitalists  would  Uve,.  not 
on  profit  but  on  capital ;  a  want  of  employment  would  be  univer* 
sally  experienced ;  pofralatioii  would  rapidly  diminish  ;  and  in- 
ferior  lands  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation^  the  price  of  raw 
produce  would  be  reduced  ;  rent  and  wages,  would  and  ca«-^ 
pital  would  again  yield  a  profit  on  its  employment. 

High  rent  and  low  profits,  for  they  are  inseparably  connectedy 
ought  never  to  be  made  the  subject  01  complaint,  if  mev  occur  in 
the  natural  progress  of  societ}',  and  under  a  system  of  perfectly 
free  intercourse  witli  otlier  nations*  But  if  tliejr  are  caused  by 
an  exclusive  comraerdal  system,  or  by  restrictions  wliich  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  corn,  and  which,  there- 
fore, force  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  at  home,  they  are 
highly  to  be  deprecated.  A  nation  placed  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, must  not  only  advance  slowly,  when  compared  with  ofh(»r- 
nations  which  are  enabk  cl  to  raise  their  supplies  of  raw  prochiee 
from  superior  soils,  and  at  a  less  expense,— the  power  to  accu- 
mulate capital  must  not  only  be  diminished,  but  a  strong  in- 
ducement will  be  held  out  to  transfer  it  to  other  countries* 
The  love  oi  country, — the  thousand  ties  of  society  and  friendship^ 
— the  i<jnorance  of  foreign  languages,  and  the  desire  of  having 
one's  i'uiicls  tinployed  under  their  own  ins] jcction,— will,  na 
doubt,  in  very  many  cases,  niduee  capitalists  to  put  up  with  a  less 
rate  of  profit  in  their  own,  than  they  miglit  retJize  by  investing 
their  funds  in  other  countries.  .  But  this  love  of  country  has  its 
limits.  Tlie  love  of  gain  is  a  no  less  powerful  and  cun^taiuly 
operating  principle ;  and  it  capitalists  are  once  assured  that  their 
stock  can  be  laid  out  with  ei]U4il  security,  and  mtli  cuuLhiderab]^- 
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.   ^  , ,  _  -  .  uring  country  which  has  wisely  a^^prted  a  

commercial  system,  has  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  effbctf 
of  competition  in  any  department  of  industry.  The  manufac^ 
tore  of  one  commodity  opens  up  a  market  for  the  exchange^ 
that  is,  for  the  sale  of  some  other  conmiodiqr*  What  a  manu- 
&ctu|ii)g  nation  has  really  to  fear  is»  that  the  average  profits  of 
^  jc^ipitBl  do\|iot  &11  lower  than  the  average  rate  of  profit  in 
l^^im^^Widing  countries^  If  this  is  the  case,  its  process  must 
y^fe^i^^ed ;  and  it  will  ultimately  languish  and  aechnc.  Nel- 
the  skill,  industry,  and  pei^verance  of  artisans,  nor  the 
^jbipproved  machinery,  can  permanently  bear  up  against  a 
antly  diminishing  rate  of  profit.  And  such  a  comparative 
i^on  is  always  produced  oy  acting  on  a  fictitious  and  e|>' 
live  system,  which,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  ^&r9es,  ^e  cultivation  of  poor  soils,  and  raises  the  real 
price  oiTfaW  produce. 

^, ,  l^f  ^](S|]gth  to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  have  extended^ 
fnct^^  '^jixiety  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  fiiithful  abstract  of 
jl^i^j^mfliiental  principles  which  have  been  developed  and  il- 
lomiM  by  Mr  Kicardo,  and  to  point  out  some  of  their  more 
impd^lpij^,  cpnse^uences,  preclude  our  givinjg  any  detailed  ac» 
count  .o^ljhe  subsidiary  parts  of  his  great  work«  We  shall,  per^ 
haps,  on  some  future  occasioui  eimeavour  to  supply  this  aefi<* 
dc^<^;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to 
iRI^  acquainted  with  llie  laws  by  which  the  commercial 
tnasBotioiis  between  different  countries  are  always  regulated, 
.willdo  w^ll  to  study  Mr  Bicardo's  chi^yter  on  *  Foreign  Trade.' 
'  I  imi^iqif  the  most  valuable  and  original  oarts  <n  the  work 
us  ;  .ifindsaffiirds  a  strikimr  example  of  Mr  Ricardo's  un- 
Mi»e»^  inrestigatfal  and  tnm,K  Ae  operation  of 
w4t8^^^  principles,  andin  disentangling  and  separating 
|roin  those  c»  a  secondary  and  accidental  nature, 
lat  part  of  Mr  Ricardo'a  work  which  treats  of  the  TkEoinr 
;0F*  Taxation,  is  entiidly  bottomed  on  the  principles  we  haw 
he^  l^^ideavouring  to  elucidate ;  and  a  few  remarks  will  be  suf- 
Jbient  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  its  general  scope  and 
|)earing«         ,  .  ^ 

i^ftff^  is  observeti.  by  Mr  I)ugald  Stewart,^  and  the  observation 
tmms  peifedtly  just,  that  Dr  Smith  is  more  loose  and  unsatifr* 
tfiu^toxy  in  his  dwpter  on  the  Ftinciplcs  of  Taxation,  than  in.al* ; 
.t&ost  any  .olber  piurt  i^.  his  wo^k.   But  the  fact  is,  that  it  wi^ 
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impossible  to  engraft  a  sound  theory  of  taxation  on  the  princi- 

?les  which  pervade  the  greater  pn rt  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
lad  Dr  Smith  been  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  rent, 
and  with  the  circumstances  which,  in  every  stage  of  society,  re- 
gulate the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  come  to  very  dillereiit  conclusions  respecting  the  ulti- 
mate incidence  and  clVects  of  varifnis  taxes. 

That  a  direct  tax  on  the  wages  of  hibour  would  raise  wages,, 
is  universally  admitted ;  and  Dr  Smith,  in  perfect  conformity 
with  his  opinion,  that  every  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  caused  at 
proportionable  nse  in  the  price  of  commodities,  contended,  that 
the  final  payment  of  such  a  tax  woidti  fail,  not  on  the  labourer 
or  the  capitalist,  but  on  the  consumer.  If  it  be  true,  however^ 
that  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour  does  not,  and  cannot,  ruise 
the  price  of  commodities,  a  tax  on  wages,  it  is  ob^^ious,  could 
not  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  Such  a  tax  would  faD  entirely 
on  the  employers  of  hibourers,  and,  by  raising  wages^  w^uid  Um^ 
er  the  p'qjits  of  stock  to  a  corresponding  extent. 

The  only  dilference  between  a  direct  tax  on  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, and  a  tax  on  those  commodities  which,  to  use  the  ^^  ords  of 
Dr  Smith,  are  not  only  indispensably  necessary  for  the  support 
of  life,  but  which  the  custom  of  the  country  renders  it  indecent 
for  creditable  people  even  of  the  lowest  order  to  be  without, 
consists  in  this,  that  the  foriner  is  altogether  a  tax  on  profits, 
and  is  entirely  paid  by  the  employers  ot  labourers,  whereas  the 
latter  is  partly,  because  it  must  raise  wages,  a  tax  on  profitSf. 
and  partly,  because  every  pcrsoa  is  a  consumer  of  necessaries^, 
a  tax  on  consumert,  generally. 

The  low  rate  of  profit  in  HoUand  has  often  been  appealed  t<r 
as  a  practical  proof  of  the  truth  of  tlie  theory  which  teacher 
that  trie  increase  of  capital,  and  the  conseouent  competition  in 
the  ditierent  departments  of  industr%%  is  always  attended  by  a 
diminution  of  the  profits  of  stock,  fiut  the  imposition  of  hea\y 
taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  the  abundance  of  capital^ 
ivas  the  real  cause  of  the  low  rate  of  profits  in  Holland.  The 
principle  of  population,  if  it  does  not  outrun,  will  at  least  keep 
pace  with,  the  increase  of  capital ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
when  the  demand  for  conmuHlities  must  be  constantly  increasing 
with  every  increase  ui  the  means  whereby  they  are  produced,  it 
is  impossible,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  conceive  how  any 
multiplication  of  commodities,  or  any  increase  of  capital,  should 
be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  profits.  This  can  only  be 
<*fiected  by  an  increase  of  wages;  and  wages  will  always  be  in* 
creased  by  every  increase  of  those  tax^  wliich  aiiect  the  uecea-* 
saries  of  file. 
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Hiffher  duties  were  imposed  on  those  nece^aries  in  Holland 
than  nave  ever  been  imposed  in  any  other  country-.  Dr  Siniih 
informs  us  that  the  price  oi  bread  consumeil  in  tlie  Duleh  towns 
was  supposed  to  be  at  least  doubled  by  these  means;*  and  it  was 
a  common  saying  at  Amsterdam,  that  every  dish  of  fish  was 
paid  once  to  the  nsherman,  and  six  times  to  the  State.  But  this 
oppressive  system  of  taxation  had  not  the  least  effect  in  raising 
the  price  of  tliosc  commodities  which  were  not  strictly  taxed. 
They  continued  to  sell  at  the  same  price  as  before.  The  tuxcd 
commodities  were  raised  in  price ;  for  if  they  had  not  been  so  rais- 
ed, the  producers  could  not  have  obuimed  the  general  profits  of 
stock,  and  would  no  longer  have  brought  them  to  market.  But 
that  rise  could  not  communicate  itself  tp  any  other  commodity 
which  was  not  taxed,  and  whose  producers  were  alreaidy  in  pos? 
sesnon  of  die  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  T^ese  taxe$,  however,  by^ 
heing  imposed  ehiefly  on  the  necemams  of  li^  toot  only  raised 
their  price  to  every  consumer,  but  they  further  raised  the  general 
or  average  rate  of  wages,  and  consequently  reduced  the  common 
and  average  rate  of  profit. 

.Aldbou^  a  tax  on  a  necessair— on  com  fi>r  example — ^would 
nascbn  price  to  the  extent  of  the  tax,  it  must  not  therefore  be 
unaginect  that  the  profits  of  the  stock  employed  in  produc-' 
in^  the  com  would  not  be  dinunished*  Prices  would  only  be 
raised  to  the  extent  of  the  tax;  but  the  tax,  besides  raising  the 
price  of  com,  would  also  raise  wages.  For  this  additional  sum, 
which  the  fiunner  would  be  obliged  to  pay  his  workmen^  he  could 
obtun  no  compensation. .  Prices  would  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
tax,  but  they  would  rise  no  higher ;  and  the  increased  amount 
of  wages  would  ^  entirdiy  on  the  profits  of  stock. 

It  has,  we  know,  been  contended,  that  a  tax  on  raif  produce 
would  fall  on  the  landlord,  and  that^  instead  of  raisuig  its  price, 
it  would  only  lower  rent.  But  this  could  not  possibly  be  the 
case.  In  a  country  whiere  the  growth  of  corn  is  just  adequate 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhalsitants,  if  a  tax  of  5s.  or  10s. 
were  imposed  on  every  bushel  or  quarter  brought  to  the  mar- 
ket, its  price  would  necessarily  be  increased  to  that  extent. 
Tlie  exchrm^eable  value  of  raw  produce,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  regulated  entirely  by  that  portion  which  is  ral?;ed  on 
land  paying  no  rent,  or  bv  that  capital  which  is  employed  on 
land  without  yielding  any  thing  except  the  common  and  or- 
dinary rate  of  profits,  when,  tlu  retbre,  a  tax  is  imposed  on 
raw  produce,  tne  cultivator,  if  he  did  not  obtain  an  equivalent 
increase  of  price,  would  be  obliged  to  quit  a  trade  where  he 
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could  not  obtain  the  general  rate  of  profit;  and  dte  diminutidii 
of  the  aggregate  supplies  would  speedily  raise  prices  to  th^r 
prefer  level.  The  raiser  of  that  portion  of  raw  produce  which 
regulates  the  price  of  the  whole,  either  pays  no  rent  whatevery . 
or  lie  only  gets,  at  the  average  existing  prices,  the  common  and 
drdinaiy  rate  of  profit  for  a  certain  portion  of  his  ci^Htal  em* 
ployed  in  producing.  If  he  pays  no  rent,  it  is,  impossible  lie 
should  be  able  to  deduct  the  tax  from  a  landlord;  and  assur- 
edly he  would  not  deduct  it  from  his  own  profits;  fbr  th^e  can 
be  no  reason  why  a  faimer  should  continue  in  an  employment 
which  yields  only  small  profits,  when  all  other  emplo^-mcnts  are 
yielding  greater. 

Such  taxes,  therefore,  as  raise  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
li^  are  attended  by  exactly  the  same  efiects  as  result  from 
being  compeUed  to  have  recourse  to  poorer  soils  for  subsistence* 
They  raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  on  which  th^  are  im- 
posed, in  the  same  way  as  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  labour 
S^oLy  for  its  production  would  raise  its  price,  anci;  enhancing 
the  rate  of  wages,  propordonably  lower  thejn-qfi^s  qfsioch. 

A  tax  on  hixunes  would  not  be  productive  of  those  diects. 
A  duty  on  vdvetsfi  on  claret,  and  on  coaches,  would  £dl  entirely 
on  the  ccHisumer.  Such  commodities  are  not  consumed  by  the 
labourer,  and  a  tax  on  them  would  not  therefore  raise  wages, 
and  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  profits  of  stock* 
'  It  is,  perhaps,  linnecessaiy  to  state,  that  these  remarks  apply 
dktirely  to  the  general  and  vUme^  efiects  of  taxation*  But, 
when  m  a  stationary  state  of  sodety,  or  in  a  state  where  capital 
and  populaticm  are  increasuig  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity,  a 
jtax  b  imposed  on  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  labourers  can- 
not id  once  raise  their  wages  to  a  correcponding  leveL  Their 
number  would  continue  the  same  immediately  aitter  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  tax  as  before.  This  is  a  given  quantity  which- can- 
not be  increased  or  diminished  in  «n  instant*  llie  supply  of 
labourers  is  not  like  the  supply  of  boots  and  shoes :  it  cannot 
be  made  to  vaiy  with  every  variation  in  the  demand;  and  a  con- 
ddmUe  tune  must  diqf>Be  oefore  any  great  efi^t  can  be  brought 
i^bout,  eithjer  in  the  way  of  its  increase  or  diminution*  Bunng 
the  whole  of  the  period  firom  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  untS 
the  slackened  qperation  of  the  principle  of  population  had,  by 
liessening  the  ^ccqstomed  supply  of  labourers,  raised  their  real 
wages  to  thdr  former  level,  the  tax  would  not  fiiU  altogether 
upon  the  profits  of  the  capitalist;  It  would  thai  fidl  partly  cm 
)he  labourers  themselves,  and  would  cause  a  greater  or  less  di« 
|ninution  of  their  comforts  and  enjojments* 

l^^e  a  tax  imposed  on  a  neoeBsary  of  1%^  in1a  country  sudi 
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as  the  United  8tate%  where  the  lafee  of  w«ge»  is  high,  it  is  pro* 
babie  that  it  wonld  rather  have  a  tendency  to  inftise  a  qfdnt  <^ 
economy  into  the  pe<^le,  than,  hj  cheddng  the  former  rale  of 
their  increase^  and  diminishing  the  supply  of  labour,  to  rms^  iti 
price.  But  in  all  old  settled,  and  fully  pe<^led  countries,  the 
wages  of  labour  are  seldom  so  high  as  to  permit  workmen  to 
economize  to  any  great  extent.  Nor  is  this  to  be  at  all  desired* 
It  is  whatever  innv  be  snic^  to  the  contrarv,  the  rrrcat  nnd  load- 
ing  defect  in  the  lower  clasRes,  thnt  they  submit  to  jjrivationa 
with  too  little  relnctance.  Notliing  ought  to  be  more  earnestly 
deprecated,  than  any  change  in  the  seiitiiuents  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to 
lower  their  opinion  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  their  comfortable 
isubsistence.  Every  such  degradation  is  almost  sure  to  be  per- 
manent ;  inasmuch  as  wages  would  always  fall  in  a  correspond- 
ing ratio.  • 

But  there  are  limits  to  this  fall  of  wajjes,  and  there  are  con- 
fiequently  limits  to  the  power  of  the  labourers  to  pay  taxes. 
And  whenever  these  limits  have  been  attained,  and  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  aociety  that  they  should  be  easily  reached,  or  that 
wi^es  should  be  Kept  as  lugh  and  as  steady  as  possible,  every 
succeediii^  tax  on  wages,  or  on  the  necessaries  required  Ibr  the 
maintenance  ci  the  UDOurersy  will  ftll  enttrely  on  the  profits  of 
thinr  employers. 

-  We  hare  thus  endeavoured,  and  we  trust  not  altogelher  un- 
suooessfiilly,  to  kv  before  our  readers  an  accurate  exposition  of 
the  nature,  as  well  of  those  general  principles  which  Mr  Ricardo 
has  been  die  first  to  ascertam,  as  of  those  which  he  has  adopted 
from  late  writers,  and  combined  with  the  others  into  one  harmo- 
suous,  cbnsisten^  and  beautiful  systeuu  It  is  to  Mr  Ricardo^ 
own  work,  however,  that  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  acquire 
« thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  must  have  recourse;  and 
although  his  conciseness  of  manner,  coupled  with  the  com- 
plexity and  multiplicity  of  the  details  which  every  inquiry  of 
this  nature  necessarily  involves,  may  sometimes  give  the  appear- 
nncc  of  obscurity  to  his  reasoning,  it  will  be  tbmid,  when  rightly 
examined,  to  be  no  less  logical  and  conclusive,  than  it  is  pro- 
found and  important. 


AjlT.  III.   Childe  Harold's  Ptlgriniage,   Canto  the  Fourth,  By 
LoBD  Byron.   8vp.  pp.  .257*   Londcm,  1818. 

THERE  are  two  writers,  in  modern  literature,  whose  extraor- 
dinary ^ower  oyer  the  .jninds  qf  men,  it  may  be  .truly  said^ 
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has  existed  less  in  (heir  works  than  in  themsdvesy — Bousseaar 
and  Lord  Bjrron.    *rhey  have  other  points  of  resemblance. 
Both  are  distmgiTishpd  by  the  most  ardent  and  vivid  delinration^ 
of  intense  conception,  and  by  an  intense  sensibility  of  passion,  rar 
ther  than  of  affection.    Botii,  too^  by  this  double  power,  have 
held  a  dominion  over  the  sympathy  of  their  readers,  far  beyond 
the  range  of  those  ordinan^  feclinjgrs  which  are  usually  excited 
by  the  mere  efforts  of  genius.    The  impression  of  this  interiest  - 
still  accompanies  the  perusal  of  their  ^Titings:  But  there  is 
another  interest  of  more  lasting,  and  for  stranger  power,  which 
the  one  has  possessed,  and  the  other  now  possesses, — which  lies 
in  the  continual  embodying  of  the  individual  cliaracter, — it  might 
almost  be  said,  of  the  very  person  oi  the  writer.    When  we 
speak  or  think  of  Rousseau  or  Byron,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
jspeaking  or  thinking  of  an  author.   We  have  a  vague  but  em- 
fMunioDed  raneinbiaiice  of  men  of  surpaising  genius,  doauenoe 
•ad  "powetf^t  prodigious  capacity  both  oi  ihi^ery  and  nappi- 
ness.  We  toA  as  if  we  had  tanriently  met  ladi  beings  in  real 
life^or  bad  known  tbcm  In  ^  dim  and  dark  conraniaii  of.* 
dranu   Each  of  their  worka  pmenlBf  in  ancceMiooy  a  Iredi 
idea  of  themselves;  and^  while  the  producti^s  of  oth^r  great 
men  stand  out  from  them»  like  something  they  have  created, 
jkh«irs»  on.  the  contrary,  are  images,  pictuies»  busts  of  their  livw 
ing  fidveS)— clothed*  no  doubt,  nt  different  times  in  difierent 
drapery,  and  prominent  from  adifierent  backgroun4»-T-but  unir 
femly  impressed  with  the  same  form,  and  mien,  and  linear 
mentSy  and  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  repie^esitationa  of  any 
ibther  of  the  children  of  men. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject,  though  universally  felt  to  be 
a  true  one»  requires  perhaps  a  little  explanation.  The  per- 
sonal character  of  whicli  we  have  spoken,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, is  not,  altogether,  that  on  which  the  seal  of  life  has 
been  set, — and  to  which,  therefore,  moral  approval  or  COUr 
deinnation  is  necessarily  annexed,  as  to  the  lannrnRtre  or  con- 
duct of  actual  existence.  It  is  the  character,  so  to  speak,  which 
is  prior  to  conduct,  and  yet  open  to  good  and  to  ill, — die  con- 
stitution oi  the  being,  in  body  and  in  soul.  Eiich  of  those  illus- 
trious writers  has,  in  this  light,  filled  his  works  with  expressions 
of  his  ovm  character, — has  unvt  iled  to  the  workl  tlie  secrets  of 
his  own  being, — the  mysteries  of  the  framing  of  man.  They  have 

gone  down  into  those  depths  which  every  man  may  sound  for 
imself»  though  not  for  another;  and  they  have  made  disclo-. 
sures  to  the  world  of  what  they  beheld  and  knew  there — disdo^. 
sures  that  have  commanded  and  enforced  a  profound  and  tmir 
^^ersal  sympathy,  by  proving  that  aU  mankind^  the  troubled  aa4 
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the  ontMol^ed,  the  lody  and  die  low,  tli^  tftraHgesir  nnd  the 
ftaiiest,  are  Ibikw^^^grtw  by  the  boodn  <tf  a  comaion  but 
tcnttaji^iiflt«re,'^uiT;  ^ 

Thus,  each  of  these  wayward  and  richly- gifted  spirits  has 
made  him-^lf  the  object  of  profound  intercat  to  the  world, — Qiid[ 
that  too,  during  periods  of  society  when  ample  food  was  every-, 
where  spread  abroad  for  the  meditations  and  passions  of  men. 
What  love  and  desire, — ^^hat  longing  and  passionate  expect^ 
tion  hung  upon  the  voice  of  Rousseau,  tlio  idol  of  his  day  I— - 
That  spell  is  broken.    We  now  can  regard  liis  works  in  tnein- 
^Ives,  in  prreat measure  free  from  all  tin*  delusions  and  illusions 
that,  like  the  glories  of  a  bright  and  va])our\'  atniosjihore,  were 
tor  ever  rising  up  and  encircling  tlie  image  of  their  wondeHiil 
creator.    Still  is  the  impression  of  his  works  vivid  and  strong. 
The  charm  which  caimot  pass  away  is  there, — lite  breathing  in 
dead  words, — the  pulses  ot  passion, — the  thrilling  of  the  frame, 
r^the  sweet  pleasure  stealing  from  senses  touched  witli  ecstasy 
into  sounda  which  the  tongue  frames,  and  tlie  Hps  utter  widi  de- 
light:  .AU^  these  still  are  there, — the  fresh  beauty,  the  undim^ 
bNllpi«-4he  immortal  bloom  and  verdnne  and  fragrance  oC 
1^'  Thtee,  light  and  visioii-Uke  aa  they  seem,  endare  aa  ii\ 
iliaiiile*   Buf  that  which  made  the  flpiritaitf  men,  from  one  end 
f(  ^nmfpe  ti^  the  odier,  torn  to  the  name  of  Rousseau, — ^that 
iisBfll^g  ^odiiudasm  which  we  can  now  hardly  conceive^  waa  tha 
iDiifi^  -of  one  generation,  aiid  haa  not  survived  to  another. 
Aifd^luit  W»0  Vkc  spell  of  that  illusion?   Was  it  merely  that 
bewitching  strain  of  dreamhuf  melancholy  which  lent  to  raoxil 
diifflaniBtion  the  tenderness  of  romance  ?   Or  that  &&ry  impresa 
^burning  sensibility  which  threw  over  abstract  and  subtle  dis* 
qtdsitions  all  the  coloora  of  a  lover's  tale  ?   These  undoubted- 
lyi-^ut  not  these  alone.   It  was  that  ccMitinuai  impersonation  of 
hbnself  in  his  writings,  by  which  he  waa  fi>r  ever  kept  brighdy 
present  before  the  eyes  o£  men.    There  was  in  him  a  strange 
and  unsated  desire  of  depicturing  himself,  throughout  all  the 
changes  of  his  being.    His  wild  temper  only  found  ease  in  trac- 
ing out,  in  laying  bare  to  the  universal  gaze,  the  very  gronnd- 
work,  the  piost  secret  paths,  the  darkest  coverts  of  one  of  the 
most  wayward  and  unimaginable  minds  ever  framed  bv  nature. 
From  the  moment  that  his  first  literary  success  had  wedded  him 
to  the  public,  this  was  his  history, — and  such  his  strange.*,  coiv 
tradictory,  divided  life.    8hv,  and  shunnuig  the  faces  of  men 
in  his  daily  walks,  yet  searching  and  rending  up  the  inuiost  ro 
cesses  of  his  heart  ibr  the  inspection  of  that  race  which  he  feai*- 
pd  or  hated.    As  a  man,  turning  from  the  light,  as  from  somer 
.giing  unsupportably  loathsome,  and  pl^unging  into  the  thid|gg| 
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alutdes.  Yet,  in  that  other  €9cutenee  whidi  he  held  from  imagi- 
mtloii}  liviilg  cm]  y  in  the  preMnce  of  men,— in  the  full  bfoad 
glare  of  the  worid^s  eye^<— and  eagerly^  impetuoualyy  pasdcm* 
ately,  unsparingly  seisdoigoii  all  fakown  most  hidden  thought*-* 
his  loneliest  moods — his  most  sacred  fedings— -which  had  beat 
cherished  for  the  seduslon  in  which  the^  sprung — for  their  owi& 
still  deep  peace — and  for  their  breathings  of  unbeheld  com- 
mnnions, — seizing  upon  all  thc^e,  and  flinping  them  out  into 
thr  open  air,  tliat  thev  might  teed  the  curiosity  of  that  ea^er^ 
fri\'oloiis  world  from  which  he  hud  fled  in  misanthropical 
disgust— that  he  might  array  an  exhibition  tO  their  greedy  gaze, 
—and  tliat  he,  the  morbid  and  melancholy  lover  of  solitude, 
might  net  a  conspicuous  and  applauded  part  on  the  crowded 
theatre  of  public  fame. 

It  niiglit,  on  a  hasty  consideration,  seem  to  us,  that  such  un- 
disguised revelation  of  feelings  and  passions,  which  the  becom- 
ing pride  of  human  nature,  jealous  of  its  own  dignity,  would, 
in  general,  desire  to  hold  in  unviolated  silence,  could  produce 
in  the  public  mind  only  pity,  sorrow,  or  repugnance.  But,  in 
the  case  of  men  of  real  genius,  like  Rousseau  or  Byron,  it  is 
Otherwise.  Each  of  us  must  have  been  aware  in  himself  of 
a  singular  iHusion,  by  which  these  disdosuresy  when  read  with 
iliat  lender  or  hi^  interest  wkic&  attadifit  to  poetry,  seem  to 
hftYe  soinethingof  the  nature  of  )»ivate  and  ooi^entiBl  oonfr- 
iniinlcatibn&  They  are  not  felt,  while  we  ready  as  dedarationa 
published  to  ibm  world,«-<bQt  aloKMt  as  secrets  whimered  t6 
seii  ears.  Who  is  there  that  feels,  Ipr  a  moment,  tiuA  fke  Toioe 
wiiieh  reaches  the  umiost  recesses  of  his  heart  is  ^leaking  tollie 
careless  muldtudes  around  him  ?  Or,  if  we  do  so  rememSer,  the 
words  seem  to  pass  by  others  like  air,  and  to  find  their  way  to  the 
lieaits  for  whom  they  were  intended,— Idndred  and  sympathis- 
ing 8|Hrits,  who  discern  and  own  that  secret  language,  of  whldl 
the  privacy  is  not  violated,  though  spoken  in  hearing  of  the  un«» 
initiated, — ^because  it  is  not  understood.  There  is  an  nnobserv^ 
ed  beauty  that  smiles  on  us  alone;  and  the  more  beautiful  to 
lis,  because  we  feel  as  if  chosen  out  from  a  crowd  of  lovers^ 
Something  analogous  to  this  is  felt  in  the  grandest  scenes  of 
Nature  and  of  Art.  I>ct  a  hundred  persons  look  from  a  hill' 
top  over  some  transcendent  landscape.  Each  will  select  trom 
the  wide-spread  glo^y  at  his  feet,  for  his  more  special  love  and 
delight,  some  diiferent  glimpse  of  sunshine, — or  solemn  grove, 
— or  embowered  spire, — or  brown-mouldering  ruin,— or  castelr 
lated  cloud.  During  their  contemplation,  the  soul  of  each 
-  man  is  amidst  its  own  creations,  and  in  the  heart  of  his  own 
folitude; — nor  is  the  depth  of  tiiat  solitude  broken^  thoogi^  it 
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lies  open  to  the  sunshine^  and  before  the  eyes  of  unnnmbei^ 
flpectators.  It  is  the  same  in  great  and  impressSre  loeiies  of  art» 
<-4or  example,  in  a  theatre.  The  tenderest  tones  of  a«!ted  tn- 
0edy  reach  onr  hearts  with  a  leeling  as  if  that  inmost  soid  wfaidi 
ttiey  disclose  revealed  itself  to  us  alone.  The  audience  of  % 
theatre  forms  a  sublime  unity  to  the  actor;  but  each  person  sees 
and  feels  with  the  same  incommunicate<l  intensity,  as  if  aH  pass* 
ed  only  befere  his  own  gifted  sight.  The  publicity  which  is  be« 
fore  our  eyes  is  not  acknowledged  by  our  minds;,  and  each  heart 
feels  itself  to  be  the  sole  agitated  witness  of  the  pageant  of  au* 

ut  tlierc  arc  other-  reasons  why  we  read  with  complaccn^ 
writings  which,  by  the  most  public  deciaratbn  of  most  seonot 
feelings,  ought,  it  might  seem,  to  shock  and  revolt  our  sympa* 
thy.  A  great  poet  may  address  the  whole  world  in  the  lan- 
giTnjre  of  iiitensest  passion,  concernir»G^  objects  of  which,  rather 
than  i^pcak,  face  to  face,  witli  any  one  human  heinq-  on  crtrth^ 
he  would  perish  in  his  miser3%  For  it  is  in  solitude  that  he  ut- 
ters what  is  to  be  wafted  by  nl]  tlie  winds  of  lieaven.  There 
are,  during  his  inspiration,  present  with  him  only  tiie  shadows 
of  men.  He  is  not  daunted,  or  perpiexed,  or  disturbed,  or 
repelled  by  real  living  breathing  features.  He  can  updraw  just 
as  much  as  he  chuses  of  the  curtain  tliat  hangs  between  his  own 
SDlituUe  autl  the  world  of  life.  He  thus  pours  his  soul  out,  pairt-' 
ly  to  himself  alone, — ^partly  to  the  ideal  abstractiiDi^,  and  im- 
personated images  that  float  round  him  at  his  own  conjuration, 
—and  partly  to  human  beings  like  himself,  moving  in  the  dark 
distance  of  the  every-day  world.  He  confesses  himself,  not  be- 
fore men,  but  befoite  the  Spi  rit  of  Humanity.  And  he  thus  feu^ 
lessly  lays  open  his  heart, — assured  that  nature  never  prdmpted 
unto  genius  diat  which  will  not  triumphantly  force  Its  wide  waty 
into  uie  human  heart  We  can  thus  easdy  imagine  the  poet 
whcmi,  i|i  real  life»  the  countenances  and  voices  of  hlsf^taw^ 
men  might  silence  into  sliam^  or  festidiomiessy  or  thnidlty,  or 
aversion  or  disdam, — ^yet  kindling  in  his  solitude  into  irrepres- 
sible passion  and  enthusiasm  towards  human  nature  and  aU  its 
transitory  concerns^— anxiously  moulding  himself  into  ^e  ob» 
^ect  of  men's  most  engrossing  and  vehement  love  or  amsionf^ 
identifying  his  own  existence  with  all  their  strongest  and  pro- 
foundest  passions,— claiming  kindred  with  them,  not  in  their 
virtues  alone,  but  in  their  darkest  vices  and  most  fetal  errors}-^ 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  proudly  guarding  his  own  prevail- 
ing character,  so  that  it  shall  not  merge  in  the  waves  of  a  com- 
mon nalnre,  but  stand  '  in  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, ' 
CQntemplnted  with^stiii-iugreaaii^  interest  by  the  miiiions  thot^ 
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in  spite  of  themselves,  feel  and  acknowledge  its  sdrange  and  uii- ' 
,  iiccountable  ascendency. 

The  reasons  then  are  obvious,  -why  a  writer  of  verj^  vivid  sen— 
•ibilitics  may,  by  empassioncd  self-delineation,  hold  a  wondrous 
power  over  the  entranced  minds  of  his  readers.  But  this  power 
IS  in  his  living  hands ;  and,  like  the  wand  of  tlie  ma^cian,  it 
loses  its  virtue  on  its  master's  death.  We  feel  chiefly  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  writer,  wliile  he  lives— our  cotemporarj^ — ^o- 
ingwith  lis  n  fellow-voyaprer  on  the  stream  of  life,  and  from  time 
to  time  tlashino  towards  qs  the  emanations  of  his  spirit.  Our 
love— our  expectation  follow  the  courses  of  his  mind,  and,  if 
his  life  repel  us  not,  the  courses  of  his  life.  It  was  the  strange 
Tyiadness  of  Roii«seau  to  pour  the  blaze  of  his  reputation  over 
the  scandals  of  liis  life,  out  this  was  later  in  his  career;  and 
his  name  for  a  lon^  time  in  Europe  was  that  of  an  hermit- 
sage, — a  martyr  of  liberty  and  virtue, — a  persecuted  good  man 
lovini^  a  race  unworthy  of  him,  and  suffering  alike  u'om  their 
injustice  and  from  the  excess  of  his  own  spirit.  He  made  a 
character  for  liiniself; — and  whatever  he  had  made  it,  it  might 
have  been  believed.  It  was  an  assumed  ideal  irapcfrsonation  of 
a  character  of  literary  and  philosophical  romance.  At  last,  in- 
deed, he  broke  up  his  own  spell-  But  if  he  could  have  left  the 
delusion  behind  him,  he  coula  not  have  left  the  power; — for  the 
power  haag»  round  the  living  man :  it  does  not  rest  upo^  the 
grave. 

When  death  removes  such  a  writer  from  our  sight,  the  ma- 
gical inlluencc  of  which  we  have  spoken  gradually  fades  away  ; 
and  a  new  generation,  free  from  all  personal  feelinp^  towards 
the  idol  of  a  former  age,  may  perhaps  be  wearied  with  that 
perpetual  self-reference  which  to  them  sorms  merely  the  que- 
rulousness  or  the  folly  of  unhappy  or  diseased  egoism,  it  is 
even  probable,  that  they  may  perversely  withhold  a  portion  of 
just  admiration  nnd  delip^ht  from  him  who  was  once  the  undis- 
puted sovereign  ot  tlie  soul,  and  that  they  may  show  their  sur- 
prise at  the  subjection  of  their  predecessors  beneath  the  t\Tan- 
nical  despotism  ©f  genins,  by  scorning  themselves  to  bow  before 
its  power,  or  acknowledire  its  legitimacy.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  by  the  darkness  of  death  such  luminaries,  if  not  eclipsed, 
are  sihorn  of  their  beams.  So  much,  even  in  their  works  of 
most  general  interest,  derives  its  beauty  and  fascination  from  a 
vivid  feeling,  in  the  reader's  mind,  of  its  being  a  portraiture  of 
one  with  whom  he  has  formed  a  kind  of  strange,  wild  and  dis- 
turbed triendship,  that  they  who  come  after,  and  have  never 
felt  the  sorcery  of  the  living  nian,  instend  of  being  kindled  up 
bjr  «Hch  picturqs  injo  iinp^oncd  wonder  and  aelight,  maj 
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^ue'M  dbem  with  M  itronger  «kiiotioii  than  ciiriofity»  ani 
Cfm  turn  from  them  iMi  indifference.  Sodi  must  be  more 
or  kss  the  fate  dT  all  works  of  geniu^  however  tplcadid  and 
powefftdy  of  which  the  chief  interest  is  not  in  muTenal  tnitfat 
80  mndi  as  in  the  intensity  of  indindnal  leelii^  and  the  Imp 
personation  of  individual  character. 

,  It  would,  indeed,  be  in  most  violent  contradiotion  to  all  wehavfr 
famerly  written  of  Lord  Byron,  were  we  to  say  that  he  stands 
in  this  predicament.  Yet,  tnere  is  a  certain  applicability  of  our 
observations  even  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Rousseau,  with  whom, 
perhaps  too  fancifully,  we  have  now  associated  his  nature  and 
his  nnnic.  Posterity  may  make  fewer  allowances  for  much  in 
himself  and  his  writin^rs,  than  his  contemporaries  are  willing  to 
do;  nor  will  they,  with  the  same  passionate  and  impetuous  zeal, 
follow  the  wild  voice  that  too  often  leads  into  a  haunted  wilder- 
ness of  doubt  and  darkness.  To  them,  as  to  us,  there  will  al- 
ways be  something  majestic  in  his  misery — something  sublime  in 
his*  despair.  But  they  will  not,  like  us,  be  witliheld  from^  stern- 
er and  severer  feelings,  and  from  the  more  frequent  visiting^ 
of  moral  condemnation,  by  that  awful  commiseration  and  QHU"* 
pathy  which  a  great  poet  breathes  at  will  into  all  hearts,  mna 
his  living  agonies, — nor,  by  that  restless,  and  watchful,  and 
longing  anxiety,  to  see  aoain  and  again  the  princely  suf&rcr 
rising  up  with  heAi  confessions  a  rail  more  magninoent  aotw 
— nor,  by  diat  sttcoesnon  of  affecting  appeals  to  the  firail- 
WMf^ffboMes  of  our  own  hearts,  which  now  keep  him  vivid- 
ly, and  brightly,  in  our  remembranoe^  wherever  his  seid,'  tem^ 
pe^-like,  may  nave  driven  hun  over  earth  and  sea,— nor,  above 
all,  by  the  cheering  and  lofty  hope  now  felt  by  them  who  wish 
to  see  ^nius  the  inseparable  companion  of  virtue, — that  he 
whose  mspiration  holds  us  always  u  wonder,  and  so  often  m 
delight,  may  come  ere  long  to  breathe  a  serener  atinosphere 
of  thought, — and,  after  all  nis  wanderings,  and  all  his  woes, — 
with  subsided  passions,  and  invi^rated  intellect,  calmly  rest  at 
last  in  thU  collected  majesty  of  his  power. 

'■;We  are  not  now  writing  a  formal  critique  on  the  genius  of 
Byron,  but  rather  expressing  our  notions  of  tlie  relation  in 
which  he  stands  with  the  lovers  of  poetry.  There  is  felt  to  be 
betweoji  him  and  the  public  mind,  a  stronger  personal  bond  than 
ever  linked  its  movements  to  any  other  living  poet.  And  we 
think  that  this  bond  will  ui  future  be  still  more  closely  rivetted. 
During  the  composition  of  the  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 
he  had  but  a  confused  idea  of  the  character  he  wished  to  deli- 
neate,— nor  did  he  perhaps  very  distinctly  comprehend  the  scope 
and  tendenciei  of  hin  own  geiiius.   Two  conceptions,  distinct 
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from  each  other,  seem  therein  to  be  often  blended, — one,  qf 
ideal  human  bciiifrs,  made  up  of  certain  troubled  powers  and 

Sassionsi*— and  one,  of  himself  ranging  the  world  of  J^Jature  and 
Ian  in  wonder  and  delight  and  a^luition,  in  his  capacity  of 
a  poet.  These  conceptions,  which  frequently  jostled  and  inter?- 
fered  witli  each  oUier,  he  has  since  more  distinctly  unfolded  in 
separate  poems.  His  troui)lLd  iniagrinary  beings, — possessin^^ 
much  of  himself,  and  far  more  not  oi  himself,  he  has  made  into 
Giaours,  Conrads,  Laras  and  Alps, — and  his  conception  of 
himself  has  been  expanded  into  Childe  Harold,  as  we  now  be- 
hold him  on  that  splendid  pilgrimage.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  the  veil  is  at  last  thrown  off.  It  is  a  nobler  creature  who  is 
before  us.  Tlie  ill-sustained  misanthropy,  and  disdain  of  tlie 
two  fin^t  Cantos,  more  faintly  glimmer  tliroughout  the  thirds 
and  may  be  said  to  disaj  pear  wholly  from  the  fourtli,  Avhich  re- 
flects the  high  and  distin  iK  tl  visions  of  earthly  glory,  as  a  dark 
swollen  tide  images  the  sjiU  ndours  oi  the  fiky  in  portentous  cO'- 
luring,  and  broken  n m on i licence. 

We  have  admitted,  tiuit  much  of  himself  is  depicted  in  all  hi^ 
heroes ;  but  when  we  seem  to  see  the  poet  shadowed  out  in  all 
those  stiites  of  disordered  beincj  which  such  heroes  exliibit,  we 
are  far  from  believing  that  his  own  mind  has  gone  through 
those  states  of  disorder,  in  its  own  experience  of  life.  We 
merely  conceive  of  it  as  having  felt  within  itself  the  capacity  of 
such  disorders,  and  therefore  exhibiting  itself  before  us  in  pos- 
sibility. This  is  not  general — it  is  rare  with  great  poets.  Nei*^ 
ther  Homer,  nor  Shaispeare,  nor  Milton,  ever  so  show  them- 
selves in  the  characters  which  they  portray.  Their  poetical  per- 
sonages have  no  relerence  to  themselves  ;  but  are  distinct,  inde- 
pendent creatures  of  their  minds,  produced  in  the  fiul  freedom  of 
intellectual  power.  Jn  Byron,  there  does  not  seem  this  freedom 
of  power.  There  is  little  appropriation  of  character  to  events. 
Character  is  first,  and  ail  in  all.  It  is  dictated — compelled  by 
some  force  in  his  own  mind  necessitatiiig  him, — and  llie  t  vents 
obey.  These  poems,  therefore,  with  all  their  beauty  and  vi- 
gour, are  not,  like  Scott's  poems,  full  and  complete  narrations 
^f  some  one  delinite  storv,  containing  witliin  itself  a  })ictare  of 
human  life.  They  ai'e  merely  bold,  confused,  and  tuibulent  ex- 
emplifications of  certain  sWeepmg  energies  and  irresistible  pas- 
sions. Tliey  are  fi  ^nnients  of  a  poet's  dark  dream  of  lift.  Tlie 
very  personages,  vividly  as  they  are  pictiir(  (],  ore  yet  felt  to  be 
fictitious;  and  derive  their  chief  power  over  us  from  their  sup- 
posed mysterious  connexion  with  the  poet  himself,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  with  eacii  other.    The  law  of  his  mind  is,  to  embody 

hhk  own  peculiar  feelings  in  the  ioiins  of  other  xj^en.   la  aU  iufr 
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heroes  we  accordingly  recognise — though  with  infinite  niodifl- 
cations,  tlie  same  great  characteristics, — a  high  and  audaciou* 
conception  of  the  power  of  the  mind, — an  intense  sensiijiiity  of 
passion, — nn  almost  boundless  capacity  oi  tumuituoiis  emotion, 
— a  haunting  admiration  oi  the  grandeur  of  disordered  power, — 
and,  Libove  all,  a  soul-felt,  biood-felt  delight  in  beauty, — a  beau- 
ty wliich,  in  his  wild  creations,  is  often  scared  away  from  the 
agitated  surface  of  life  by  stormier  passions,  but  which,  like  a 
bird  of  calm,  is  for  ever  returning,  on  its  soft,  silvery  wings, 
before  tlie  black  bweii  has  hiiaily  subsided  inio  suiiUiine  an4 
peace. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  this  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  has  of  late 
become  still  more  exquisite  in  the  soul  o£  Byron,  rarasina,  tlie 
most  Bnulied  of  all  hw  poems,  is  full  of  it  to  ovexflowing;— it 
breathes  from  every  page  of  the  Prisoners  of  Qullon; — ^bnt  it  it 
in  Manfred  that  it  riots  and  revdsanv>ng  the  streams  and  water* 
£ed9,  and  groves,  and  moantaini^  and  heavens.  Irrelevant  and  ill* 
managed  as  many  parts  are  of  tiiat  grand  drama,  there  is  in  the 
character  of  Manfred  more  of  the  self-might  of  Byron  than  in 
all  his  previoQS  piodiK^tions.  He  has  therein  broii^t^  vrith 
wondernil  power,  metn^hysical  conceptions  into  focms,— and  v» 
know  of  no  poem  in  which  the  a^ect  of  external  nature  is 
tlmraghoiit  l^^ted  up  with  an  eapression  at  once  so  beautiful^ 
solemn  and  majestic.  It  is  the  poem,  nest  to  Childe  Harold* 
which  we  should  give  to  a  foreigner  to  read*  that  he  might  know 
something  of  Byron.  Shakspeare  has  given  \o  those  abstrac* 
tions  of  human  life  and  being,  which  are  truth  in  the  intellect, 
forms  as  full,  clear,  glowing  as  the  ideal ::^cd  forms  of  visif>le  na- 
ttiro.  The  very  words  of  Ariel  picture  to  ns  his  beautitul  be* 
kig.  In  Manfred,  we  see  glorious  l)ut  immature  manitestation* 
of  similar  power.  The  poet  there  creates,  with  delight,  thought* 
and  feelings  and  fancies  into  visible  forms,  tliat  he  may  cling  an4 
cleave  to  them,  and  clasp  tliem  in  his  passion.  The  beautiful 
Witch  ui  the  Alps  seems  exhaled  from  the  luuitnous  spray  of  the 
Cataract, — as  if  the  poet's  eyes,  unsated  with  the  beauty  of  m- 
animatt?  nature,  gave  spectral  apparitions  of  loveimess  to  feed 
the  pure  passion  oi  the  poet's  soul. 

We  speak  of  Manfred  now,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  hold  a 
middle  place  between  the  Tales  of  Bj'ron,  mid  Childe  ILuold, 
as  far  as  regards  the  Poet  himself.  But  we  likewise  do  so,  that ' 
ve  may  have  an  opporttmity  o£  saying  a  few  words  on  the  moral 
ef  1^  poem,  and  a  few  words  oo  a  snl^eet  that'may  scarcely 
seem  to  fiill  under  the  legitimate  province  of  the  critic,  put  whicb» 
in  the  ease  of  this  great  melter,  forms  so  pro&uiidly«-interesting 
a  past  of  his  poetical  chaxaoteK-Hre  mean^  his  scepticismf. 
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The  moral  character  of  Bvron's  {)oetry  has  often  hem  assail- 
ed, and  we  have  ourselves  aclmitteil  that  some  strong  objections 
might  be  urged  ai^ainst  it*  But  we  think  that  his  mind  is  now 
clearing  up, like  nooii-day,  after  a  stormy  and  disturbed  morn- 
ing;— anci  when  the  change  whicii  we  anticipiite  luis  been  fully 
brought  about,  the  moral  character  of  his  poetry  will  be  lofity 
and  pure.  Over  this  fine  drama,  a  moral  ieeling  hangs  like  a 
iombrous  thunder  cloud.  No  other  guilt  but  that  so  darkly 
shadowed  out  could  have  furnished  so  dreadful  an  illustration  of 
tlie  hideous  aberrations  of  human  nature^  however  noble  and 
majestic,  w  hen  left  a  prey  to  its  desires,  its  passions  and  its  ima-^ 
gination.  The  beauty,  at  one  time  so  innocently  adored,  is  at 
last  soiled,  profaned  and  violated.  Affection,  love,  guilt,  honor, 
remorse  and  death  come  in  terrible  succession,  yet  all  darkly 
linked  together.  We  think  of  Astarte  as  youn^,  beautiful,  in- 
nocent— guilty — lust — murdered — buried — ^judged — pardoned  ; 
but  still,  in  her  permitted  visit  to  earth,  speaking  in  a  voice  of 
sorrow,  and  with  a  Countenance  yet  pale  w  ith  nioital  trouble* 
We  had  but  a  glimpse  of  her  in  her  beauty  and  innocence;  but^ 
at  last,  she  rises  up  before  us  in  all  the  mortal  silence  of  a  ghostj 
with  fixed,  glazed  and  passionless  eyes,  revealing  death,  judge- 
ment and  eternity.  The  moral  breathes  and  biirns  in  every 
word, — in  sadness,  miser}%  insanity,  desolation  and  death.  The 
work  is  *  instinct  with  spirit,  ' — and  in  the  agony  and  distrac- 
tion, and  all  its  dimly  imagined  causes,  we  behold,  though 
broken  up,  confused  and  shattered)  the  elements  of  a  purer  ex- 
istence. 

On  the  other  point,  namely,  the  dark  and  sceptical  spirit 
prevalent  through  the  works  of  this  poet,  we  shall  not  now  ut- 
ter all  that  we  teel,  but  rather  direct  the  notice  of  our  readers 
to  it  as  a  si ngidar  phenomenon  in  the  poetry  of  the  age.  Wlio- 
ever  has  studied  tlie  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  must 
have  been  struck  vrith  the  comparative  disregard  and  indiflfer- 
ence  wherewith  the  think  In  rr  men  of  these  exquisitely  polished 
nations  contemplated  those  subjects  of  darkness  and  mystei  y 
which  afford,  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life,  so  much  dis- 
quiet— we  had  almost  said  so  much  agony  to  the  mind  of  every 
reflecting  modem.  It  i^i  diilkult  to  account  for  this  in  any  very 
satisfactory,  and  w  e  suspect  altogether  impossible  to  do  so  in  anv 
strictly  logical  manner.  In  reading  the  works  of  Plato  and  im 
interpretei  Cicero,  we  find  the  germs  of  all  the  doubts  and  an- 
xieties to  wliich  we  have  alluded,  so  far  as  these  are  connected 
with  tlie  workings  of  our  reason.  The  singularity  is,  that  those 
clouds  of  darkness,  which  hang  over  the  intellect,  do  not  ap- 
pear, iio  far  a$  we  can  perceives,  to  have  thrown  at  iuiy  time  ajiy 
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\ery  alarming  shade  upon  the  feelliif^s  or  temper  of  tlie  ancient 
sceptic.  We  should  think  a  very  t^vcdt  deal  of  this  was  owi?ig 
to  the  brilliancy  and  activity  of  his  soulliern  faiu  v-  The  liixhter 
spirits  of  anti(jnity,  like  the  more  mercurial  oi  our  modems, 
sought  refiiee  m  mere  gafete  du  cccur  and  derision.  TTie  graver 
poets  and  philosophers — and  poetry  and  philosophy  were  in  tliose 
days  seldom  dGsunited — built  up  some  airy  and  beautiful  system 
of  m^sticism,^  each  following  his  own  devices^  and  suiting  the 
erection  to  his  own  peculiarities  of  hope  and  inclination;  and 
this  being  once  accomplished,  the  mind  appears  to  have  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  what  it  had  done,  and  to  have  reposed  &• 
midst  the  qplendours  of  its  sand-built  fantastic  edifice^  with  as 
much  security  as  if  it  had  been  grooved  and  rivetted  into  the  ' 
Tock  of  ages.  The  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  devising  a 
system,  furnished  consolation  to  its  creators  or  improvers.  Lu- 
cretius is  a  striking  cxam^)]c  of  all  this;  and  it  may  be  averred 
that,  down  to  the  time  ot  Claudian,  who  lived  in  tlie  4th  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  in  no  classical  writer  of  antiquity  do  there  oc- 
cur any  traces  of  what  moderns  understand  by  the  restlessness 
and  discomfort  of  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  government  of  the  world, 
and  the  future  destinies  of  Man.- 

There  are  three  only  even  among  tlie  great  poets  of  modern 
timc'^,  who  have  chosen  to  depict,  in  their  full  shape  and  vigour, 
those  agonies  towliicli  gi'cat  and  URniitalive  intellects  are,  in  tl.e 
present  progress  of  liuman  history,  exposed  !)y  the  eternal  rt- 
currcnce  ot  a  deep  and  discontented  see})ti(  isni.  But  there  is 
only  one  who  has  dared  to  i  e])reseiit  himsi^lf  ns  the  victim  of 
these  namehsH  and  niKlefiiiuble  suHeri?>«rH.  ( iocthe  ciiobc  for  his 
doubts  and  l)is  da^kne^s  the  tei  rible  (hx'uise  of  the  mysterious 
Fausius,  Schiller,  with  .Nliii  greater  boldness,  planted  the  same 
anguish  in  llie  restless,  hanghtv  and  heroic  bosom  of  Wall.*n- 
^t  'ln.  lUit  Byron  has  sought  no  external  symbol  in  which  to 
cjiibudy  ilie  iiK|Liietudes  of  his  houl.  tie  takes  the  world  and 
all  that  it  inherit  for  his  arena  and  his  spectators;  and  he  dis- 
plays hunself  before  their  gaze,  wrcstlin^j  unceasingly  and  inef- 
fectually with  the  demon  that  torments  him.  At  tmies  there  Is 
somctliin^  mournful  and  depressing  in  his  scepticism;  .ut  of- 
tener,  it  is  of  a  high  and  solemn  character,  approaching  to  the  ■ 
very  verge  of  a  confiding  ftiith.  Whatever  tne  poet  may  be- 
lieve, we  hit  readers  always  feel  ourselves  too  much  ennobled 
and  dcvatcd  even  by  his  melancholy,  not  to  be  confirmed  in  our 
own  belief  by  the  very  doubts  so  majestiodly  conceived  and  ut- 
tered. His  scepticism,  if  it  ever  appront  lies  to  a  creed,  carries 
with  it  its  refutation  in  its  grandeur.    Their  is  neither  philoso* 
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phy.nor  religion  in  .thos;^  bitter  and  simige  taunts  which  Iiaye 
Seen  cruelly  thrown  out,  from  many  quarters,  against  those 
moods  of  mmd  which  are  involuntary,  and  will  notpaaa  away;— ^ 
the  shadows  and  spectres  which  still  haimt  h\<^  imagination,  may 
once  have  disturbed  our  own; — through  liis  n;loom  there  are  fre- 
quent flashes  of  ilhimination ; — and  the  sublime  sadness  which, 
to  hlni,  is  brcatliod  iVom  the  mysteries  of  mortal  existence,  is 
always  jnined  with  a  longing  after  immortality^  and  expressed 
in  language  that  i^  itself  di\nne. 

But  it  is  our  duty  now  to  give  our  readers  an  analysis  of  the 
concluding  Canto  of  Cliilde  Harold ;  and  as  it  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, the  finest  of  them  all,  our  extracts  shall  be  abundant. 
Tlie  poem  which  it  brings  to  an  end  is  perhaps  tlie  most  origi- 
nal in  tlie  language,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  It  i» 
no  more  like  Beattie^s  Minstrel  than  Paradise  I-»ost — though 
the  former  production  was  in  the  Noble  author's  mind  when 
firsL  iliUiking  of  Childe  Harold.  A  ^eat  poet,  who  gives 
himself  up,  free  and  unconfineil,  to  the  impulses  of  his  genius, 
as  Byron  has  done  in  the  better  part  pf  this  singular  creation, 
shows  to  US  a  spirit  as  it  is  sent  out  from  the  hands  of  Nature* 
to  range  over  tne  earth  and  the  societies  of  men*  Even  Shak-* 
apearenimself  submits  to  the  shackles  of  histoty  and  society.  But 
here  Byron  traverses  the  whole  eafthi  borne  along  by  the  whirl** 
wind  of  his  own  q^irit.  Wherever  a  forest  frowns*  or  a  temple 
glitters — ^there  he  is  privileged  to  bend  his  flight.  He  may 
suddenly  start  up  from  his  solitary  dream  by  the  secret  fountain 
of  the  desert)  and  descend  at  once  into  the  tumult  of  peopled* 
or  the  silence  of  desolated  titles.  Whatever  lives  now — has 
perished  heretofore — or  ma^esdist  hereafter — and  that  has  with- 
in it  a  power  to  kindlepassioq*  may  become  the  material  of  his 
all-embracing  song.  There  are  no  unities  of  time  or  place  to 
fetter  him, — and  we  fly  with  him  from  hilltop  to  hilltop*  and 
from  tower  to  tower,  over  all  the  solitude  of  nature,  and  nil 
the  magnificence  of  art.  Wlicn  the  past  pap^ants  of  history 
seem  too  dim  and  faded,  he  can  turn  to  the  splendid  spectacles 
that  have  dignified  our  own  days  ;  and  the  iniMjijcs  of  kings  and 
conquerors  of  old .  mny  give  j)lace  to  those  yet  living  in  so- 
vereignty or  exile.  Indeed,  much  of  the  power  which  Harold 
holds  over  us  is  cirrivcd  from  this  source.  Pie  lives  in  a  sort  of 
fi\'nuTUhv  with  the  public  mind — soiiii  tinies  wholly  cUstinct  from 
it — sometimes  acting  in  o}i})osit'nii  to  ii — soiueiiines  blending 
witli  it, — but,  at  all  times, — in  all  liih  thoughts  and  actions  hav- 
ing a  reference  to  tlie  jmblic  mind.  His  spirit  need  not  gp 
back  into  the  past, — though  it  often  does  so, — to  bring  the  on- 
jects  of  its  love  back  to  cartli  in  more  beautiful  life.    The  ext 
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iitence  he  piditts  is— now*  The  objects  lie  presents  are  mark^ 
out  to  him  by  men^s  present  re^rds.  It  is  his  to  q)eak  of  all 
tbpse  great  polittcal  eventi  whi<£  have  been  objects  m  sudi  pas* 
oonate  sympathy  to  the  nation.  And  when  he  does  speak  of 
them,  he  cither  gives  us  back  our  own  feclin^Sy  raised  into 
powerful  poetry,  or  he  endeavours  to  displace  tliem  firom  opr 
breasts,  and  to  substitute  others  of  his  own.  In  either  case,  it  is 
a  livhig  ^eaker  standing  up  before  us,  and  ruling  our  minds. 
But  chiefly  he  speaks  our  own  feelings,  exalted  in  tnought,  lan- 
guage, and  passion,  Tlie  whole  substance  and  basis  of  hia 
poem  is,  therefore,  popular.  All  the  scenes  through  wliich  he 
lias  travelled,  were,  at  the  very  moment,  of  strong  intOK  >t  to 
the  public  mind,  aiul  that  interest  still  liangS  over  them.  His 
travels  were  not,  at  first,  the  self-impelled  act  of  a  mind  sever- 
ing itself  in  lonely  roaming  frtmi  all  participation  with  the  so- 
ciety to  which  it  belonged,  but  rather  obeying  the  general  mo-  • 
tion  ot  tlie  niiiul  of  that  society.  The  southern  regions  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  like  a  -world  opening  upon  us  with  fresh  and 
novel  beauty,  and  our  fouI^  liave  enjoyed  themselves  there,  of 
late  years,  with  a  sort  of  romantic  pleasure.  This  fanciful  auil 
romantic  feeling  was  common  to  those  who  went  to  see  those 
countries,  and  to  those  who  remained  at  home  to  hear  the  nar- 
rations of  the  adv^turers, — ^so  that  all  the  Italian,  Grrecian, 
Peninsular,  Ionian  and  Ottoman  feeling  which  pervades  Childe 
Harold,  singularly  suited  as  it  b  to  the  ^nius  of  Byron,  was 
nol  first  brought  upon  the  Eli^lish  mind  oy  the  power  of  thai 
geninsy  but  was  there  already  m  great  force  and  activity. 

Hiere  can  be  no  limits  set  to  the  interest  lliat  attaches  to  a 
great  poet  thus  goin^  Ibrth,  like  a  spirit,  from  the  heart  of  a 
powenul  and  impassioned  people,  to  range  among  liie  objects 
and  events  to  them  most  pregnant  with  passion, — who  is,  as  it 
were,  die  representative  of  our  most  exalted  intellect^-- ^d  who 
often  seems  to  disclose  within  ourselyes  that  splendour  wil&  which 
he  invests  <Mir  own  ordinary  concepdons.  The  consciousness  that 
he  is  so  considered  by  a  great  people,  must  give  a  kingly  power 
and  confidence  to  a  poet.  He  feels  hijuself  entitled,  and,  as  it 
were,  elected  to  survey  the  phenomena  of  the  times,  and  to  re* 
port  upon  them  in  poetry.  He  is  the  speculator  of  the  passing 
might  and  greatness  of  his  own  generation.  But  thou'j^li  he 
speaks  to  the  public,  at  all  times,  he  docs  not  considn  them  as 
his  judges.  He  looks  upon  them  as  sentient  existenc  es  that  are 
important  to  his  poetical  existence, — but,  so  that  hv  command 
their  feelings  and  passions,  he  cares  not  for  their  censure  or  their 
firaise, — for  his  fame  is  more  than  mere  literary  fame ;  and  he 
nuns  \s\  poetry,  like  the  fallen  chief  whose  image  is  so  often  be- 
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fore  him,  at  universal  dominion,  wc  had  almost  said,  univctsal 
tyranny,  over  the  minds  of  men. 

CSiiMe  Harold  is  now  in  Italy ;  and  his  first  strain  rises  front 
Venice^  *  the  City  of  the  Sea. '  There  is,  un<|iie8tionably,  mncli 
▼igour  in  his  lament  over  her  fallen  greatness, — ^yct  we'confess^ 
that,  during  the  fvst  thirty  stanzas  of  this  Canto,  the  poeff  s  mind 
seems  scarry  to  have  kindled  into  its  perfect  power;  and  that 
there  is  not  much  in  them  beyond  the  reach  of  a  fiir  inferior  in* 
tellect.  It  seems  to  us,  also,  the  only  part  of  the  poem  in  which 
he  forces  his  own  individual  feelings  into  reluctant  words,  in* 
stead  of  giving  vent  to  them,  as  is  usual  with  him,  in  impassion- 
ed music.    The  following  stanzas  arc  line* 

Statues  of  glass— *4m  shiver'd — the  long  file 

Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declin'd  to  dust ; 

But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 

Bespeaks  the  pajTf'ant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 

Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust. 

Have  yielded  to  the  stranger  :  empty  halls, 

Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects^  such  as  must 

Too  <^  femmd  her  who  and  what  enthrals, 
Have,  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice*  lovely  walls. 

When  Atliens*  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Bedemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse, 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 
See  1  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermaster'd  vii  tor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive\s  chains, 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his  straips. 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine. 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 
Tliy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants  ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all. 
Albion !  to  thee  :  the  Ocean  queen  sliould  not 
Abandon  Ocean's  children  ;  in  the  &U 
pf  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall* 

I  lov'd  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 

W  ab  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 

Bising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea. 

Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 

And  Otway,  Katcliff,  Schfller,  Shakspeare's  art» 

Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so. 

Although  X  found  her  thuf ^  we  did  not  part> 
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Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe, 
^     Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  naarvel,  aad  a  show.    p.  10^12. 

.  Escaping  from  Venice,  he  presents  us  with  an  exquisite  moon- 
light landscape  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta.  Indeed,  the  whol^ 
flf  this  Canto  is  nch  in  description  of  Nature.  The  love  of  Nsf* 
tare  now  appears  as  a  distinct  passion  in  his  mind.  It  is  a  lovQ 
that  does  not  rest  in  beholdiug,  nor  is  satisfied  with  describing 
what  is  before  him.  It  has  a  power  and  being,  blending  itself 
with  the  poctVs  very  life.  Etherially  and  ideally  beautifnl  and 
perfect,  and  thercforo  5^nti'^h  ing  die  longings  of  a  poet's  soul.  Na- 
ture yet  seems  to  woo  with  delight  his  very  senses — to  love  him, 
frail,  \VL' ik  and  lowly  as  he  is,  and  to  breathe  upon  him  the 
blessedness  and  glory  of  her  own  lice]),  calm,  and  mighty  ex- 
istence. Though  Byron  had,  with  Ins  real  eyes,  perhaps  seen 
more  of  Nature  than  ever  was  before  permitted  to  any  great 
«poet,  yet  he  r.e^  er  before  seemed  to  open  his  whole  heart  to  her 
genial  impulses.  But  in  this  he  is  changed  ;  and,  in  the  third 
and  loiirth  Cantos  of  Harold,  he  will  stand  a  comparison  with 
the  best  descriptive  poets,  in  this  iige  of  descriptive  poetiy. 

The  Moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  nights 

Smuet  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 

Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 

Of  blue  Friuli*8  mountains ;  Heaven  is  ftree '  > 

From  cloads,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be  , 

Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 

Wliere  the  Day  join«  the  past  Eternity  ; 

While,  on  the  other  h^d,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  tl^  ble^  I 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 

With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaver. ;  but  stiii 

Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 

KoH  d  o  er  the  peak  of  the  far  Khaitian  hill, 

As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 

Nature  reclaim*d  her  order  :--tgently  flows 

The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 

The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it  glows, 

Fill'd  with  the  fa^e  of  heaven,  which,  from  a&r. 

Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  haes, 

From  the  rich  ^onset  to  the  rising  stary 

Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 

And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 

Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains  ;  parting  d  iv 

Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 

With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away,     '  ' 
The  last  still  lovt^li^st,  til Wtis  gone — and  all  is  gr^y.  p.  1 6|  1 7. 
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Passing  through  Arqua^  the  moimtain-village  where  Pe* 
Irarch  <  went  down  the  vale  of  yearsi '  he  bcMiutifully  musea 
over  the  remams  of  his  simple  mansion  and  his  sepulchre,  and 
then  starts  away  from  the  peacefulncss  of  the  hallowed  scenes 
into  one  of  those  terrible  fits,  which  often  suddenly  appal  us  m 
his  poetry. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua lear'd  fo  airy 

Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus»  repose 

The  bones  of  Laura's  lover :  here  lepair 

Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes» 

The  pilgrims  of  his  j^enius.    He  arose 

To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 

From  the  dull  3'oke  of  her  barbaric  foes : 

Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name 
Willi  Iiis  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame» 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died ; 
•         The  mountain  village  where  his  latter  days 

'  Went  down  the  vale  of  years ;  and  'tis  their  pjidt-— 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praisei 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre;  both  ploin 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Than  if  a  pyramid  form'd  his  monumcutal  fane. 

And  tlic  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  secnis  made   ■  - 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  telt, 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay 'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade^ 
WTiich  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display "d, 
For  they  can  lure  no  further  ;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  hofidayy 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
And  shining  in  the  brawhng  brook,  where-by, 
Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours  " 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
IS  from  society  we  learn  to  live,  " 
*Tis  solitude  shoukl  teach  us  how  to  die; 
It  hath  no  flatterers ;  Tanhy  can  give 
No  hollow  aid ;  albne— man  with  his  God  must  strife  : 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  Demons,  who  impair  '  - 

The  strength  of  better  tlioughts,  and  seek  tlieir  prey 
-  •  '  In  melancholy  bosoms,  sucii  as  were 

■  Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day. 
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And  loved  to  flwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away ; 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb. 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  Iiell  itself  a  murkier  gloom.    18 — 20. 

In  Ferrara,  lie  vents  his  pity  over  the  fate  of  Tasso,  and  his 
wratli  against  the  t}Tant  Alpbonso ;  and  after  some  clotjuent 
culogiunis  on  Italy  ajid  her  finest  spirits,  we  find  him  at  Flo- 
rence. Tlie  delight  vvitli  which  the  pilgrim  contemplates  the 
ancient  Greek  statues  there,  and  afterwartls  at  Rome,  is  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  any  great  poet,  whose  youth- 
ful mind  had,  like  his,  been  imbued  with  those  classical  ideas  and 
associations,  which  aftbrd  so  many  sources  ot  pleasuie,  through 
every^  period  of  life.  He  has  gazed  upon  these  masterpieces  of 
art  ivitn,  as  it  seems  to  0%  a  more  susceptible,  oimI  in  spite  of  his 
disavowal,  we  had  almost  said  with  a  more  leamcd  eye,  than  can 
be  traced  in  die  effiasions  of  any  poet  who  had  |>rev}ou8ly  escpress- 
ed,  in  any  formal  manner,  his  amiration  of  thdr  beautv.  It  may 
appear  fanciful  to  say  so;— but  we  think  the  genius  of  Byron  is, 
more  than  that  of  any  other  nlodem  poe^  uSin'  to  that  peculiar 
genlusy  which  seems  to  have  been  diffiised  among  all  the  poets 
and  artists  of  imcient  Greece;  and  in  whose  spirit,  above  all  its 
other  wonders,  the  great  specimens  of  Sculpture  seem  to  have 
been  conceived  and  executed.  Modem  ))octs,  in  general,  de- 
light in  a  full  assemblage  of  persons  or  ideas  or  images,  and  in 
a  rich  variety  of  effect,  something  not  ftir  dissimilar  from  wliich 
is  found  andadmiretl  in  the  productions  of  Painters.  Byron 
alone  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  singlenessj  simplicity  and  unity. 
He  shares,  what  some  consider  to  be  the  disadvantagijs  of  Sculp- 
ture, but  what  we  conceive  to  be,  in  no  small  degree,  the  sources 
oftlmt  power,  which,  unrivalled  by  any  other  productions,  save 
only  those  oftlie  poet,  breathes  from  tii  ■  niimitiible  ii.onuments 
of  that  severest  of  tlu;  arts.  His  creations,  whether  of  beauty 
or  of  strength,  are  all  single  creations.  He  requires  no  grouping 
to  give  effect  to  his  favourites,  or  to  tel!  his  story.  His  heroines 
are  solitary  syml)(>ls  of  loveliness,  which  require  no  Ibil ;  his  he- 
roes stand  alone  a>  ui)on  marble  ])edestals,  displaying  the  naked 
power  of  passion,  or  tiie  wraj^ped  up  and  reposing  energv  of 
grief.  Tlie  artist  who  would  illustrate,  as  it  is  Cidled,  the  works 
of  any  of  our  other  poets,  nmst  borrow  liie  inimic  splendours  of 
tlie  pencil.  He  who  would  trausfer  into  another  vehicle  the 
spirit  of  Byron,  must  pour  ilie  liquid  meUil,  or  hew  die  stubborn 
rock.  What  he  loses  in  ease,  he  will  gain  in  power.  He 
might  cbaw  from  Medora^  Gulnare^  Lara,  or  Manfred)  subjects 
£)r  reUevofl^  worthy  of  enthusiasm  almost  as  great  aa  Harold 
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has  limiself  di^laycd  on  the  contemplatkm  of  the  Ifuvdiesty  and 
the  sternest  rebcs^  of  the  inimitable  jd^ius  of  the  Gre^ES. 

But  Arno  wins  tis  to  the  fiw  white  walls* 

Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  daims  and  keeps 

A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 

Girt  hy  her  theatre  of  hills*  she  reaps 

Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 

To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 

Al<Mig  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 

Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  born. 
And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem*d  to  a  new  mom. 

*  There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills 
I       Hie  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhale 

The  ambrosia]  aspect,  which,  beheldi  instils 

Part  of  its  immortality  ;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn  ;  within  the  pale 
We  stand,  and  m  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature  a  seU'  would  iaii| 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 
Knvy  the  innate  fidsli  which  such  a  soul  could  mould: 

We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  tlie  heart 
lieeis  with  its  fulnebs  ;  there — for  ever  there— 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  woaid  not  depart. 
Away ! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  niart» 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly— we  have  eyes : 
Blood-^pulse^-and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan  Shepherd*s  prize,. 

Appoar'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  ?. 

Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Ancbises  ?  or. 

In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 

Before  mee  thy  own  vanquish*d  Lord  of  War? 

And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star. 

Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 

Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !  while  thy  hps  are 

With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 
Showered  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an  um  1 

fflowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love^ 

Their  full  divinity  inadequate 

That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve, 

The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 

Has  moments  like  their  brightest ;  but  the  weight. 

Of  earth  recoils  upon  us ; — let  it  go  ! 

We  can  recal  such  visions,  and  create. 

From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which  grow 
luto  thy  statue'b  form^  and  look  like  gods  below,   p.  '^7 — 29. 
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With  the  same  (liviiie  glow  ui  euliiUdiabm  ka  sp^udti  oi  tlia 
Cbeck  statwes  at  Rainc. 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  ser 

Laocoon*8  torture  dignifying  pain — 

A  i'athci  s  love  and  mortal's  agony 

With  an  immortal's  patience  blending : — Vain 

The  struggle ;  Tiiin,  against  the  boiling  strain 

And  gripe,  and  deepemng  of  the  drag's  grasp, 

Tlie  old  man^s  clench ;  the  long  envenomed  cfaam 

Rivets  the  living  linkS|-«the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 

The  God  of  life,  and  poesy*  and  light — 

The  Sun  in  hunoan  limbs  arrayed ,  and  broir 

All  radiant  from  his  iriump]i  in  the  fight;  j 

The  shaft  liatli  just  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 

With  an  immortal's  vcntroanre  ;  in  liis  eye 

And  nostni  bcauiit'ul  disdain,  and  might, 

And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by,  ^ 
-Developing  in  ^at  one  glance  the  Deity. 

But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love,  ^ 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
LongM  for  a  deathless  lover  filom  ahove, 
A>id  Boadden'd  in  that  vision-^-*«re  exprest 

All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 

The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood, 

When  each  conception  was  a  lieavenly  guesU^ ' 

A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Starlike,  aiound,  until  they  gathered  to  a  god! 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus?  stole  from  Iloavea 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory — which,  a  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallovired  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  dte  dust^nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  wtth  whieK  HiMi 
^vroughl^..p.69,  84i. 

While  he  yet  renkaiiis  at  Florence,  he  meditates  for  a  while 
Wi  the  ashes  of  the  great  men  in  Santa  Croce ;  and  then,  ex- 
|iressing  a  feign etl  seoni  of  those  very  works  of  art,  which  liad 
awakened  his  inspiration,  he  carries  us  at  once  into  the  bloody 
field  of  Thmsimenc. 

—I  roira 
By  Thraslmene's  la!ce,  in  the  dc't  lej 
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ratal  to  Jlonian  rnshnegg,  more  at  bo!n€  ;  , 
For  there  t!iu  Carthaginmn's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  hetbre  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountaiiih  aiid  ihe  shore, 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  iilcs, 
And  torrents,  swoln  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 
Reek  throt]^Ii  the  sultry  phun^  wkh  legions  scattered  o'er« 

Lilse  to  a  forest  fell'd  hy  mountain  winds ; 
And  sttch  the  stcHrm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
And  such  the  phrenzy,  iHiose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneat^  the  Irajr, 
An  earthquake  reerd  unheededly  away ! 
None  felt  stern  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  windifijr  '^heet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warni-.g  nations  meet  t 

Tlic  Earth  to  them  was  a«  a  roUing  bark 
Whicli  bore  them  to  Eternity;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark  *  . 

The  motions  of*  their  vessel ;  Nature's  law, 
In  tiuMii  su.^pcndud,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe 
\\  hich  rcigihs  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the  birds 
i 'lunge  in  the  cloud-s  for  refuge  and  withdraw 
From  their  down- toppling  nests  t  and  bellowing  herds* 
Stumble  o*er  heaving  plains,  aAd  sum's  dread  hath  no  words. 

p.  84,  55* 

IIo^'  (ioli<;htiiil,  after  such  a  terrible  picture,  iji  the  placiu 
and  beaiitit'ui  repose  ut  what  follows. 

I'ar  otlier  scene  is  Thrasimenc  now ; 

Ho*  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 

Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough  ; 

Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 

Lay  where  their  roots  are;  but  a  brook  hath  taen«* 

A  uttle  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed— • 

A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain; 

And  Sangulnt'tto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
«     Iilude  tlic  e^rth  wet,  and  turn'd  the  unwilling  waters  red. 

r>ut  thou,  Clitumntis !  in  thy  sweetest  wave  * 

Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  Ihnbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear  * 
Thy  grajisy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes  ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  battifiir  Beauty  s  youngest  dau^^lilets  t 
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And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still, 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps. 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  liil!, 
Its  memory  of  thee;  bciK'ath  it  s\vt'jj>s 
Thy  current's  calmncps  ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darur  with  the  glittering  scales, 
¥^0  dw)^  and  fevels  in  .Ay  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  8catter*a  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shaDowcr  wave  still  tells  ito  bubbling  tales. 

p.  35,  36. 

This  gentle  scene  is  again  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  dcscrip* 
(ion  of  we  Cataract  of  Velino^  which  absolutely  thunders  in  our 
ears  like  a  realitjr.  Tlie  pa^nion  wkh  which  the  whole  descrip* 
tion  is  imbued}  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Byron, 

The  roar  of  waters ! — ^firem  the  headlong  height 

Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice  ; 
The  fail  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  Bashing  mass  foams  shaking  tlie  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters  1  where  tliuy  howl  and  hiss. 
And  boil  in  endless  torture  ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  afi  unceasing  shower,  which  round. 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 

Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald     how  profound 
The  gulf  1  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rocl<  leaps  with  delirious  honnd. 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  whicf^.  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  }  ield  in  chasms  a  fearful  vent 

To  the  broad  column  whicli  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  from  the  womb  of  niountains  hy  the  liiroea 
Of  u  new  world,  tlian  only  lliuj*  to  lie 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly, 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vaie:^Look  back! 
Lo  I  where  it'comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, . 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,— a  matchless  cataract. 

Horribly  beautiful!  but, on  the  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mora, 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge. 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
Mj  ths  distiact<»d  waters,  bcais  serene 
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Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien.  ^  o.  37-'39* 
There  immediately  follows  this  a  piusage,  whicn  produces  a 
powerfol  efifect  on  our  imagination,  as  it  would  seem  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  names  of  fiunous  moun^ 
tains.    We  fc»el  as  if  we»  as  wdl  as  the  poet,  had  been  eycwit* 
nesses  of  all  die  suUimi^« 

Once,  more  upon  the  woody  Apennines 
The  infiint  Alps*  which-^had  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar 
The  thundering  kuwioe — might  be  worshipped  more; 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear  ^ 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont-Blanc  both  far  and  near. 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear^ 

Th*  Acroceraunian  momitains  of  old  name; 

And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 

Like  spirits  of  the  vspot,  as  'twere  for  fame^ 

For  still  they  soared  unutterably  high : 

I've  iook'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye ; 

Athos,  Olympus,  i^tna,  Atlas,  made 

These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, '  &c.  p.  39,  40. 
But  the  Pilfrrim  now  approaches — and  enters  that  place  whi- 
flier  all  his  visions  were  tending,  aiul  which  surpasses  in  gran- 
deur all  that  even  his  eves  had  before  witnessed  on  earth.  He 
has  not  disappointed  us  in  his  poetical  commemoration  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Souls  the  most  untouched  with  that  inspiration 
of  which  he  has  drunk  so  deeply,  cannot  gaze  upon  that  most 
affecting  of  all  earthly  scenes,  without  being  wrapt  for  a  season 
into  iMMiictliing  of  that  high  ecstasy  which  is  the  priviltHred  (>le- 
ment  of  genius, — without  catching  a  ll<iman  grandeur  in  the 
midst  of  the  crumbK d  })alaces  of  Rome.  The  Seven  Hills  them- 
selves have  mouldei ed  into  one  urns  of  ruin.  The  concussions 
•f  war,  time,  anil  barbarism,  have  levelled  the  old  land-markk 
with  width  we  arc  familiar  in  the  pages  of  Livy,  Tacitus  and 
Virgil, — they  have  bereaved  not  only  the  Palatine  of  its  splen- 
dour, but  the  Tarpeian  of  its  height.  We  descend,  not  ascend, 
to  the  Pantheon  ;  and  in  a  few  damp,  dreary,  and  subterranean 
dungeons,  we  survey  the  only  relics  of  the  gigantic  palace  of 
the  Caesars,  '  tlie  Domus  Aurea,  *  the  wonder  of  the  w  orld. 
In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  and  this  desert — ^throned  on  the  path- 
less labyriiitli  of  her  ruin,  sits  the  Genius  of  the  place — a  j)er- 
Aoaification  which  is  not  dreamlike  or  imaginary,  but  which  ri- 
vet* and  rides  the  soul  of  the  niQSt  prosaic  obs^n'cr, — the  ma- 
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jcstic  imaffe  or  memoir  of  die  iaDen  city.  Here  indeed  flie 
sombre^irit  df  Harold  mutt  have  found  a  atdng  reatrng-place. 
Here^  indeed,  there  was  no  occasion  ^  the  exercise  of  that 
fearful  power,  with  which  it  has  been  his  delight  to  throw  a 
veil  over  gladness,  and  make  us  despise  ouradves  for  being 
hafipy  even  under  the  fairest  influences  of  the  bl<x»n  of  Nature. 
Tlic  darkest  soul  might  here  revel  in  imngcs  of  grief,  without 
fearing  any  want  of  sympathy  for  its  terrible  creations.  But 
Byron  has  wisely  forborne  to  carry  the  impression  further  than 
was  necessary;  or  rather,  witli  the  genuine  submission  and  re- 
verence natural  to  a  truly  great  mind,  he  disdains  to  be  other 
than  passive  oneuch  an  arena ;  and  taking,  as  it  were,  the  trou* 
bled  fingjers  of  his  Pilgi'im  from  the  Ijnre,  he  sets  up  the  trem- 
bling strings  to  answer,  only  as  it  may  be  spoken  to  them  by  the 
mournful  breezes  of  the  surrounding  desolation. 

Oh  Rome  I  my  country  1  city  of  the  soul ! 

Tlie  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !  and  controul 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
^       What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?    Come  and  sec 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  ph>d  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  1 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day— 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  c1ay« 

The  Niohe  of  nations  !  there  she  staitde, 
(lluidless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter*d  long  ago ; 
The  Sctpios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantlees 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber  !  tlirough  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Hise,-  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress  1 

The  Goth,  the'Christtan  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire« 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hiird  city's  pride ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  cur  clinrb  the  capitol :  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site:-i^ 
Chaos  of  niins  I  who  sliall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  luii;u  light, 
And  say,  "  h-jre  wiis,  or  is,  "  where  uii  is  doubly  night? 

Tlie  douhle  night  ot"  ng^os,  and  of  her, 
Night's  dniighter,  Ignor.inre,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  us  ;  ^\  e  but  ft  el  our  vray  to  err: 
T[he  oc;-  .n  hath  lus  chart,  the  stars  their  nu^, 
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And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desart,  where  we  steer 
Stumbhng  o'er  recollections  ;  now  we  clap 
Oar  bands,  and  cry,  "  Eureka ! "  it  is  dear — , 

When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  aear. 
Alas !  the  iofty  city  i  and  alas  ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs !  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  beanng  fame  away ! 
Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  Livy's  plctur'd  page ! — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection ;  all  beside — decay. 
Ala^s,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 

That  brightness  in  her  eye  s^e  bore  when  Rome  was  ftee ! 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roH'd  on  Fortune's  whed« 
Triumphant  Syllai  Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  would  pause  to  feel 

Tlie  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 

Of  boarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 

O'er  prostrate  Asia ; — thou,  who  with  thy  firowa 

Annihilated  senates — Roman,  too. 

With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  eartlily  crown— 

The  dictatorial  wreath, — couldst  thou  divine 

To  what  would  one  da}'  dwindle  that  which  made 

Thee  more  than  mortal?  and  that  so  supine 

By  auj^ht  tlian  iLomans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid? 

She  wlio  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 

Iler  warriors  bat  to  conquer — she  who  veil'd 

Eartli  with  her  haughty  tohadow,  and  display  d. 

Until  the  o'er-canopied  horizon  fail'd, 
Her  rushing  wings — Oh !  she  who  .was  Admighty  haO'd  f 

Here  his  mind  reverts,  in  its  passion,  to  the  great  ralii^ 
spirits  iSi  his  own  country  or  a^e,  in  whom  he  discerns  a  dan 
and  shadowy  resemblance  to  the  S^llas  and  CKsars  of  Rome  ; 
and,  passing  frpm  Cromwell  to  Kapoleon,  he  glances  at  the 
Frencn  Revolution^  and  fills  several  confused  and  turbid  stanzas 
with  political  retrospects  and  prophecies.  From  these  lucubra* 
tions,  however,  we  confess  we  are  not  unwillingly  brought  back 
to  the  scene  before  him,  by  a  very  beauttm  passage,  which 
ends,  like  so  many  others,  with  the  powerful  expression  of  faia 
own  gloom  and  misanthropy.  This  strain,  however,  is  aoon 
discontinued.  Among  the  ruins  of  ^  Rome  there  is  no  sted&st 
resting-place  for  the  indulgence  of  individual  sorrow ;  and  the 
pilgrim,  rising  into  a  loftier  mood,  thus  blends  his  spirit  witli 
ihp  glorious  &ca^,  ^ 
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Tlien  let  the  winds  howl  on!  tbitir  liarmonj' 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  ni^l 
The  sound  shall  temper  witli  the  owlet's  cry. 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading:  light 
J)jin  o'er  ihe  bird  of  darkness'  native  site. 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  grey  and  bright. 
And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs  ?<-^let  me  noc  number  mine. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  walitiower  grown 
Matted  and  uiass'd  together,  hiiittcks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chfunbers,  arch  crush'd,  column  strewn 
In  fragments,  cbok'd  up  vaults,  and  finescos  steep'd 
In  fiabterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight : — ^Temples,  batlis^  or  balls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls-*- 
Aehold  the  Imperial  Mount  i  'tis  thus  the  mighty  fiiUa. 

There  is  tlie  moral  of  all  human  tales ; 
Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past^ 
First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory — when  that  fails, 
Wealdi,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last* 
»  And  nifitor}^  witli  all  her  volumes  vast, 

Hath  but  one  pap'p, — 'tis  better  written  here, 
Wjiere  gorgeou-  lyranny  had  thus  amaes'd 
All  treasures,  iu\  delights,  that  eye  or  ear, 
Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask — Away  with  words !  draw 
near, 

Admire,  exult— -despise— laugh,  weep, — lor  here  ^ 
There  is  such  matter  for  aii  feeling :— Man ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear, 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 
Tins  mountain,  whose  obliterated  phm 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  Glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 
Till  die  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd ! 
Where  are  its  goldlen  roofs  ?  where  those  who  dared  to  build  ? 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou, 

Tlioa  nameless  column  with  tlie  buried  base ! 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Caesar's  brow? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 

Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  rae  in  the  flice, 

Titus  or  Trajan's  ?  No — 'fis  that  of  Time : 
'  Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 

Scoffing;  and  apostolic  statues  eliuib 
To  crush  ti^y  iiupcriui  am,  whose  ashes  slept  eubUme, 
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Buried  in  air»  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  continn'd 
A  spirit  which  with  these  woiud  find  &  homey 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth  reign'd» 
Irhe  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustained, 
But  yielded  baick  his  conquests : — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues    still  we  Trajan's  name  adore* 

Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?  where  the  steep 

Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Trefi«:on*s  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Tr;)! tor's  Lcnp 
Cured  all  ambition.    Did  the  conquerors  lieap 
Their  spoils  here?  Yes;  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  ot  ^silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  iniiaortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloqueDt  air  breathes — bums  with  Cicero  ! 

p.  56—59. 

On  the  accidental  recurrence  to  liis  niintl  of  the  character  of 
NuiiKi,  his  spirit  tails  into  a  passionat.^  dr^jam  of  the  Egcrian 
Cirot,  ill  wliicli  there  breathes  that  lull,  delicate,  and  perfect 
sense  of  beauty  which  often  steals  upon  him  during  moods  ot 
u  very  different  kind,  aiul  wins  him,  boiucwhat  reluctuudy,  away 
into  scenes  filled  with  imaged  of  stillness  and  peace. 

Egeria  !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 

Which  found  no  mortal  reiting-place  «o  fiur 

As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 

Or  wertj—a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 

The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 

Off  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 

"Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 

Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  sofUy  bodied  forth* 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ;  the  fiice 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  unwridkled. 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 

Wliose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works  ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep. 

Prisoned  in  marble,  bubbling  fron)  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy,  creefiy 
Fantastically  tangled  ;  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  tiie  grasfr 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustics,  and  the  bills 
Of  fiumiaer-birds  smg  welcome  as  ye  pas&» 
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Flowers  fi'csh  in  hue.  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass  ; 
.  The  siweeLaeiiJi  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
KissM  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  coloured  by  its  skies. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover^ 
Egeria  !  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  heating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 
The  purple  Midnight  veil  d  that  mystic  meeting 
V^th  her  moflt  stanry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thj^lf  by  thine  adorer,  wimt  beiel  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamour'd  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Aaunted  by  holy  Love— -the  earliest  oracle  I 

And  didat  tfaou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  r^ying^ 

Blend  a  celestial  with  a  haman  heart ; 

4nd  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  borti»  in  sighing* 

Share  with  immortal  transports?  oouU  tlune  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  imparl 

The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys. 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart-— 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys  — 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  tiie  deadly  weed  wiiich  cloys  ? 

p.  60—62. 

But  lie  will  not  allow  liimsclf  to  l>e  held  in  the  innocent  en- 
chantment of  such  emotions,  and  bursts  ajrnin  into  those  bitter 
commnnings  with  misery,  witliout  which  it  would  absolutely  seem 
he  can  have  no  continued  existence,  till  at  last  he  tleiuninces  a 
curse^ — the  curse  of  forgiveness  it  is  said  to  be — on  all  that  lias 
perturbed  and  maddened  his  spirit.  We  wish  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  reference  to  such  distressinjr  passions. 
But  here  they  give  a  dark  and  terrible  colouring  to  the  poem, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  thcni/  Our  business  is 
only  witli  the  poetry — at  least  we  desire  not  to  extend  our  pri- 
vilege :  And  of  the  poetry  we  must  say,  that  the  season  when  the 
wila  curse  is  imprecated,  miJnlnht;  the  scene,  the  ruined  site 
of  the  Temple  of  the  1  unes;  the  auditors,  the  ghosts  of  de- 
parted years;  and  the  imprecator,  a  being  whose  soul,  though 
endowed  with  the  noblest  gifts  of  nature,  is  by  himself  said 
to  be  in  ruins  like  the  grandeur  around  him — and  even  dark 
hints  tlurown  ofat»  that  for  its  aberrations  there  may  be  fomid 
ihe  moat  mournful  of  all  excuises  in  the  thireatening  of  the  most 
mournful  of  all  human  calamities  ;^aU  this  renders  the  lone 
passage  to  which  we  allude^  one  of  the  most  awful  reoorda^^ 
the  agonies  of  man-s-perhaps  the  most  painful  and  agitating  pio* 
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ture  of  the  misery  of  the  passions,  without  their  demdation^ 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  language* 
Let  us  escape  from  It,  and  tarn  our  eyes  to  tlia  moonlignt  and 
indistinct  shadow  of  llie  rums  of  the  Coliaeixn* 
A  nun^yet  what  ruin  I  from  it«  mtm 
Walls,  palaces,  haif-cides,  have  been  reaied^ 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass  ' 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appeared^ 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  cleared? 
Alas !  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  nearcd : 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  strenms  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft  away.^ 
But  when  tiie  rising  moon  be«:!:ins  to  cUnib 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  });uises  there: 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  grey  wtSh  wear, 
JjkeuRnrels  cm  die  bald  first  Caesar's  head; 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare. 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
Heroes  have  tnd  this  spot— 'tis  on  their  dust  ye  tread. 

p.  74, 75. 

We  regret  that  our  lunits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  any  mor^ 
of  his  doscription  of  the  Ancient  City Tiot  even  that  of  St 
Peter's — in  which  the  loftiest  words  aiui  mu.-t  iM;)}cstic  imai^es 
render  back  an  image  of  the  auG;!i«t  con cep lions  b\-  wliich  the 
mind  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  expaJidcd  iii  Us  contem- 
plation.  There  are  still,  however,  two  passages  in  the  poem 
which  we  would  wish  to  Inv  betbre  owx  ]  caders — ^tliat  on  tlie 
death  of  our  Princess — and  that  on  tiie  Ocean.  On  the  first 
we  have  not  yet  heart  to  venture — and  with  the  last,  therefore, 
we  shall  conaude;  in  which  the  Poet  bids  us  farewell  in  a  more 
magnificent  strain  than  we  can  hope  to  lieai*  again  till  his 
harp,  which  has  assuredly  lost  none  of  its  music,  be  once  mcnxr 
struck — and  may  it  then  be  with  steadier  hands  iuid  a  uiui  tj 
Uaac^uil  spirit  1 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods» 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

Hiere  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 

By  the  deep  Sea^  and  music  in  its  roar : 

I  love  not  Maik  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 

FVom  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 

from  all  I  may  be,  or  have  heen  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  Univcrge,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not  all  conceal*^  , 
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Roll  on,  fhou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean^roQ ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  mafks  the  enrth  with  riiin— his  control 
Stops  with  thv  si  I  ore  ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  ail  thy  deed,  nor  doth  reniain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  Im  own, 
Wheii»  for  a  moment,  lite  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  tfty  depciis  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a         onknell'd,  nneoflfai'd,  and  uiiknowQ. 
steps  are  not  upon  iixy  paths,— thjr  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  fbr  him,— 4hou  doet  arise 
And  shake  him  irom  thee;  the  vile  strength  he  wield^ 
For  earth's  destruction  thott  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skie^ 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  sprajf 
And  liowling,  to  his  Gods,  whe  re  haply  liefi 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  : — there  let  him  lay. 
The  armaments  which  thnnderstrike  the  walls 
or  rock-built  cities,  biddiui^  nations  quake^ 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  lev^thans,  whose  huge  ribs  ludko 
Thdr  day  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
Tliey  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  whicli  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Xrafidgar. 

Thf  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee-* 
Assyria,  Greece^  jlome^  Carthage,  what  are  they  f 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrmi  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stran'jer,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts:— not  so  thou^ 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play  

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow- 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests  :  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convnU'd  _ in  brerze,  or  gale,  dr  storm^ 

,  Icing  the  pole,  ur  in  the  torrid  clime 
park-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 
The  image  of  Eternity— ..the  throne 
Of  the  Inrisible ;  even  from  ooi  diy  diihe 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  itre  made ;  each  zone 

Obeys  th^;  thou  gpest  finrth,  dread,  fathomless,  Alone* 

Ha 
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And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  \  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  ou  thy  breast  to  be  ' 
Borney  like  th^  bubbles,  ooward :  from  *  boj 
%  wantoned  with  thy  bueakcrt— tlicy  to  vab 
Were  8  deligbt ;  and  if  the  freBheniiig  eea 
Made  them  a  terrbr— 'twas  a  pleasing  fetttf 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  tar  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  iipon  tbj^  mane— at  I  da  here*- 

My  task  i»  ddne^my  song  hath  oeased— my  theme' 

Has  died  into  an  echo  ;  it  is  fit 

The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dreani*' 

The  torch  shn!!  be  rxtir)£i"nish'd  which  ?Vtith  lit 
Mv  midnight         — iincl  what  is  writ,  is  -,^'rit,— < 
Would  it  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not  now 
TT^at  wliidi  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  mc  —and  tlie  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt,  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

Farewell  ^  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been— 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger  ; — ^yet— farewell ! 
Ye  !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  sc^ne 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  sw^ell 
A  single  TecoUectton,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  bis  sandal-dioon,  and  scallop-shell'; 
Farewell !  with  hm  alone  may  rest  the  pain^ 
If  such  there  were—with  ywj  the  moral  of  his  strain  ! 

The  Pilgrim     of  Childe  Harold  has  now  been  bronght  Ur 
Its  close;  and  <^nis  eharacte»  there  remains  nofdiing  more  to  be- 
laid open  to  our  yie#«   It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  years 
which  haTe'elapsect  since  this  mysterious  stranger  was  first  in-- 
troduced  to  our  acquaintances  without  feeling  that  oiur  own' 
^irits  have  undei^ne  in  that  time  many  mighty  changes — 
sorrowful  in  some  it  may  be,  in  others  happy  changes.  Nei- 
ther can  we  be  surprised,  knowing  as  we  well  do  ia%o  Childe 
narold  is^  that  he  also  has  been  changed.    He  represented' 
himself)  from  the  beginning,  as  a  ruin ;  and  when  we  first  gazed 
upon  himy  we  saw  indeed-  m  abundance  the  black  traces  of  re- 
cent violence  and  convulsion.  The  edifice  has  not  been  rebuilt  r 
but  its  hues  have  been  sobered  by  the  passing  wings  of  time, 
and  the  calm  slow  ivy  has  had  leisure  to  wri«athc  the  soft  green 
of  its  melancholy  mnoiig  the  fragments  ot  the  decay.    In  so  far,, 
the  Pilgrim  has  become  wiser.     Tie  seems  to  think  more  of 
otharsy  and  with  a  greater  spirit  ul  humanity.  There  was  some- 
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thing  tftnieildoiUy'and  almost  fiendisby  in  the  mr  with  which  he 
surveyed  the  first  scenes  of  his  wanderings;  and  no  proof  of  the 
strength  of  genius  was  ever  exhibited  ao  strong  and  unauesttcm- 
Mef  as  the  sudden  and  entire  possession  of  the  minds  of  English- 
•  men  by  such  a  being  as  he  then  appeared  to  be.  He  looked 
'^ipon  a  bull-fight,  and  a  field  of  battle,  with  no  variety  of  emo- 
tion. Brutes  and  men  were,  in  his  eyes,  die  same  blind,  stupid 
victims  the  savage  lust  of  power.  He  seemed  to  shut  his 
^es  to  every,  thing  of  that  citizenship  and  pittrtotism  which 
^ennobles  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  and  to  delight  in  scattering  ihe 
dust  and  ashes  c£  his  derision  ovier  all  the  most  sacred  resting- 
places  of  the  soul  of  mnn. 

^ven  then,  wc  must  allow,  the  orimnal  spirit  of  the  English- 
man and  the  poet  broke  triumphantly,  at  times,  through  the 
chilling  mist  in  which  it  bad  been  spontaneously  enveloped.  Iti 
'Greece,  above  all,  the  contemplation  of  Athens,  Salamis,  Ma- 
a'athon,  Thermopyhe  and  Phit;ea,  stibducd  the  prejudices  of  him 
who  had  gazed  unmoved  upon  the  recent  glories  of  Trafalgar 
.and  Talavera.  The  nobility  of  manhood  appeared  to  delight 
tills  moody  visitant :  and  he  accorded,  without  reluctance,  to  the 
sliades  of  long-de})arled  heroes  that  reverent  homage,  which,  in 
the  strange  mixture  of  envy  and  «com  wherewifh  the  contem- 
plative so  often  regard  active  men,  ^le  had  refused  to  the  livings 
or  to  the  newly  dead. 

At  all  tin\es,  however,  the  SATupafhy  and  res^occt  of  Childe 
Harold — when  these  have  been  excited  by  any  circumstances 
external  to  himself — have  been  given  almost  ejjchisively  to  the 
intellectual,  and  refused  to  the  moral  greatness  of  his  species. 
There  is  certainly  less  of  this  in  his  last  CantQ.  Yet  we  think 
ihat  the  ruins  of  Kome  might  have  excited  within  him  not  afei^ 
jl^oricms  recollections,  quite  apart  fi'om  those  vague  lamentatimia 
ipid  worshippings  of  imperial  powei;,  which  occupy  so  ^reat  a 
part  of  the  condusion  ot'his  Pilgrimage.  The  stem  punty  and 
simjpUcity  of  domestic  manners — ^ihe  devotion  of  male  and  fe- 
male bosoms— the  very  names  of  Lucretia,  Valeria^  and  die 
mother  of  the  Gracchi^  have  a  charm  about  them  at  least  as  en- 
dmring  as  any  others,  and  a  thousand  times  more  delightfiii 
than  ml  the  iron  memories  of  conquerors  and  consuls. — But  the 
nind  must  have  sometliing  to  admire — some  breathin^-placc  of 
Tcneration — some  idol,  wl>ctlier  of  demon  or  of  divmity,  be- 
fore which  it  is  its  pride  to  bow.  Byron  has  chosen  too  often 
to  be  the  undoubting  adorer  of  Power,  The  idea  of  tyrannic  and 
unquestioned  sway  seems  to  be  the  secret  delight  of  his  spirit. 
He  would  pretend,  indeed,  to  be  a  republican, — ^but  his  heroes 
W  all  stamped  with  the  leaden  signet,  of  despotism;  and  wa  - 
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sometimes  see  the  most  cold,  secliiJed,  immitigable  tjTant  of  the 
whole,  lurking  beneath  the  scallop-shell  andsandad-sboou'  of 
the  Pilgrim  himself. 

In  every  mien  and  gesture  of  tliis  dark  being,  we  discover  the 
traces  of  one  that  has  known  the  delights,  and  sympathized  with 
the  |X)ssessors  of  intellectual  power ;  but  too  seldom  any  vesti* 
ges  of  a  mind  that  delights  in  the  luxuries  of  quiet  virtue^  or 
that  could  repose  itself  in  the  sereni^  of  home.  Tlie  very  po*- 
s^sion  of  purity  would  sometimes  ahnost  seem  to  degrade^  in  hi^ 

Sresy  the  intellectual  greatness  ivith  which  it  has  been  sometimes 
liccL  He  speaks  <n  Pompj^  with  less  reverence  than  Caesar  j 
and,  in  spite  of  many  passing  visitings  of  anger  and  of  scon^ 
it  is  easy  to  see  that,  of  all  cotemporary  beings,  there  is  one 
pnly  with  whom  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge  mental  sympathy 
^-^rie  only  wliom  he  looks  upon  wiUi  real  reverence— one  only 
whose  fortunes  touch  the  inmost  sanctuaries  of  his  proud  soul— r 
and  that  this  one  is  no  other  than  that  powerful,  unintelligibly 
unrivaUed  spint»  who,  had  he  possessed  either  private  virtue  or 
public  moderation,  might  still  have  been  in  a  situation  to  dea* 
pise  the  offerings  of  even  such  a  worshipper  as  Harold. 

But  there  would  be  no  fnd  of  descanting  on  the  character  of 
^e  Pilgrim,  nor  of  the  moxal  reflections  which  it  awakens.  Of 
the  Poet  himself,  the  completion  of  this  wonderful  performance 
inspires  us  with  lofly  and  magnificent  hopes.  It  is  most  aaauredr 
}j  in  his  power  to  build  up  a  work  that  shall  endure  among  the 
inost  august  fabrics  of  the  genius  of  £ngland.  Indeed,  the  hn* 
pression  which  tlie  Collective  poetry  of  our  own  age  makes  upon 
our  minds  is,  that  it  contains  great  promise  of  the  fnture;  and 
that^  splendid  as  many  of  its  achievements  have  been,  some  of 
pttr  livmg  poets  seem  destined  still  higher  to  exalt  the  imagina- 
tive character  of  their  countrymen.  When  we  look  back  and 
compare  the  languid,  faint^  cold  delineations  of  the  very  justest 
and  finest  subjects  of  inspiration,  in  the  poetry  of  the  first  half 
pf  the  last  centuiy^  with  the  warm,  lifejflushed  and  life-breath- 
jng  pictures  of  our  own,  we  £^  that  a  great  accession  has  been 
made  to  the  literatpre  of  our  day, — ^an  accession  not  only  of  de« 
light,  but  of  power.  We  cannot  resist  the  persuasion,  that  if 
literature,  in  any  great  degree,  impresses  and  nourishes  the 
character  of  a  people,— then  this  literatum  n't"  ours,  pregnant  as 
^tis  with  living  impressions, — gathered  irom  Nature  in  all  her 
varieties  of  awfulness  and  beauty, — ^gathered  too  from  those  high 
and  dread  Passions  of  men,  which  our  ordinary  life  scarcely 
shows,  and  indeed  could  scarcely  bear,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
]|iave  belonged,  and  do  belong,  to  our  human  life^<— and  held 
yp  in  the  powerful  representations  of  the  poets  to  our  con* 
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«ciousness  at  times,  wlien  the  deadening  pressure  of  the  days 
that  arc  going  by  might  bereave  iis  of  all  genial  hope  and  all 
dignified  pride, — we  say  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  resist  the  belief 
that  such  pregnant,  glowing,  powerful  poetr}^,  must  carry  influ- 
ences into  the  heart  of  this  generation,  even  like  those  which 
are  breathed  from  the  heart  of  Nature  herself, — or  like  those 
which  lofty  passions  leave  behind  them  in  botsoms  which  they 
have  once  possessed.  The  same  spirit  of  poetical  passion 
which  so  uniformly  marks  the  works  of  all  our  living  poets, 
jnust  exist  very  widely  among  those  who  do  net  aspire  to  the 
Skame  of  genius;  it  must  be  very  widely  difiused  throughout 
tlie  age,  and,  as  we  think,  must  very  materiafly  influeiioe 
the  lieaKty  of  life.  Yet  highly  as  we  estimate  the  merits  of 
our  modem  poetry,  it  is  certain,  that  the  age  has  not  yet  pro- 
'^MdNtt^oBe  great  e|nc  or  tragic  performance.  Vivid  and 
jail)^idueitions  of  passion  there  are  in  abundance^«-»biit  of 
minliiUsi  uf  passions— fragments  of  represoitation.  The  giant 
jgra^  fl^-thought,  which  conceives,  and  brings  into -full  and 
perfect  lifis,  iml  and  perfect  passion — passion  pervading  alike 
acdon'  iaiiil^ character,  through  a  malcstic  series  of  events,  and 
at  the  lMBa>  time  cast  in  the  mould  of  grand  imagination,-^ 
liMa.iacBis  not  to  be  of  our  age.  in  the  delineation  of  e&tenial 
nature,  which,  in  a  poet's  soul,  requires  rather  moral  beauty 
■than  intellectual  strength,  this  age  has  excelled.  But  it  hM 
|iroduced  no  poem  gloriously  illustrative  of  the  agencies,  tm^ 
^tences,  and  events,  of  ^e  complex  life  of  man.  It  has  no 
Ipnr  I  .iiin  Macbeth — no  Othello.  Some  such  glory  as  this 
{^ron  may  yet  live  to  bring  over  his  own  geneiation-  His 
being  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  the  highest  poetry.  And 
that  being  he  enjoys  in  all  the  strength  of  its  prime.  We 
miijht  almost  sav,  that  he  needs  but  to  exercise  his  will  to  con- 
struct  a  great  poem.  There  is,  however,  much  for  him  to  alter 
in  what  may  be  called,  his  Theory  of  Imagination  respecting 
Human  Life.  Some  idols  of  his  own  setting-up  he  has  himself 
overthrown.  There  are  yet  some  others,  partly  of  gold,  and 
partly  of  clay,  which  should  be  dashed  against  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  personal  character, 
ps  it  shines  forth  in  his  poetry.  This  personal  character  exists 
in  the  nature  of  his  iniagination,  and  may  therefore  be  modi^ 
fied — purified — dignified  by  his  own  will.  His  imagination 
does,  to  his  own  eyes,  invest  him  with  an  unreal  character.  Puiv- 
poses,  passions,  loves,  deeds,  events,  may  seem  great  and  pai^ 
^unount  in  imagination,  which  have  yet  no  power  to  constraia 
$m  action;  and  those  which  peihaps  may^vem  our  actions, 
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world — a  sphere  of  being  in  imagination,  which,  to  our  real^. 
life,  is  no  more  than  the  vvorkl  of  a  dream ;  yet,  long  as  we  are 
held  in  it  by  the  transjiort  of  our  delusion,  we  live,  not  ui  de-t 
light  only,  but  in  the  conscious  exaltation  of  our  nature.    It  isr, 
in  this  world  that  the  spirit  of  Byron  miLst  work  a  rcformatioii 
for  itself'.    He  knows,  far  better  than  we  can  tell  him,  whal; . 
have  been  the  most  hallowed  objects  of  love  and  of  passion  to 
the  souls  of  great  poets  in  the  most  splendid  eras  of  poetry,— i 
and  he  also  knows  well,  that  those  objects,  if  worshipped  by 
him  with  becoming  and  steiulfast  reverence,  will  repay  the  wor-^^ 
ship  which  they  receive,  by  the  more  fervent  and  divine  uispi-r 
ration  which  they  kindle.  $ 


Art.  IV.    Notes  on  a  Journejj  in  Americayfrom  the  Coast  of 
Virginia  to  the  Ten'itoiy  of  the  Illinois.    By  Morris  Birk*, 
ii  BECK.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  pp.  1G3.     London.  Kid^-» 
b  way,  1818. 

"l^^E  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  one  of  tlie  mobt 
y  interesting  and  mstructivc  bopks  that  have  appeared  for 
many  years.  The  subject  is  curious  and  important  in  the  highest 
degree;  the  rajiid  growtli  of  one  countr}',  still  in  its  early  infan- 
cy,— and  the  formation  of  another  in  its  neighlx^urhood,  by  the 
overflowings  of  its  population.  The  author  is  an  eyewitness  of 
every  thing  he  describes;  and,  with  a  gooil  sense  extremely 
rare  among  autliors,  he  is  content  to  tell  what  is  material,  with- 
out tedious  dissertations  or  ti'ifling  details,  and  to  tell  it  in  the 
plainest  language.  His  matter  is  condensc>d,  and  his  style  is 
unexceptionable.  We  think  he  deserves  peculiar  credit,  too, 
for  the  unassuming  apjx'arance,  and  moderate  price  of  his  book. 
What  he  has  given  for  a  few  shillings,  in  the  form  of  a  pamph- 
let, woidd  have  swelled  to  a  guinea  q|^uarto  in  the  Jmiids  of  a  rei- 
gular  bookmaker.  Indeed,  which  ot  the  cosdy  volumes  for  tlie 
last  twenty  years  poured  upon  the  publick  by  travellers  of  all 
descriptions,  can  vie  wMth  this  modest  little  tract,  ui  the  import* 
smce,  the  novelty,  or  the  interest  of  its  contents  ? 
y  We  have  heard  much  said  of  Mr  BirkbcH:k's  work ;  and  its 
merits  have  been  very  generally  allowed.  But  we  have  found, 
that  this  tribute  is  most  reluctantly  paid  in  certain  quarters, 
where  his  statements,  and  their  effect  on  the  publick  mind,  have 
given  great  umbrage,  and  even  excited  considerable  alarm. 
They  who  hate  America,  as  it  w^ere,  personally ;  who  meanly 
4*egard  with  jealousy  every  step  she  advances  in  renow^n,  or 
fpplisjilv  view  with  apprehension  each  accession  to  her  power, 
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pc  ridiculously  consider  all  that  she  gains  of  wealth  a&  takeu 
froni  Enpflnnd — this  class  of  rtnisoiicrs  (if  the  term  may  be 
applied)  can  with  difficulty  conceal  their  tlismay  at  the  testimony 
borne  by  Mr  Birkbeck,  to  tlie  prodigious  rapidity  with  which 
diat  marvellous  commuaity  is  advancing  in  every  direcdon. 
Their  &vOurit^  course  of  argument,  indeed,  had  alwaya  been  $t 
Iktle  iooaiiqtltiit.  To  the  AniericaiiA  tlie  more  detest 
fd»  Aqr  itfan  rcpreMMed  tibeit  M  danflieroiia  competitor!  fo^c 
wsealdi  fuad^pcNirer,  and  aetuaUy  micceodea  in  pvoducii^  a  waf 
tiNHl  by  spreading  the  auim.  But  the  pBBie  feebng  thaC 
pnijp  them  hate  dtose  ritab^  mdnced  a  strong  denre  to  makt 
jli^em  olfv^  the  ol^ects  of  ooatempt;  and,  foi^ttktf  thet  it  waft 
iMmlt  et  ence  to  dreed  and  despise  any  thing,  Uicy  used  e- 
Wjr  Mena  te  undenmte  the  importance  of  the  United  States. 
This  last  course  of  attack  prov^  iu  the  end,  the  most  gra* 
jti%|M'^kalb"ii>  ihe  acaaalaBa  fcfilin^r  of  animosity  ngainst  the 
^iimimifh  and  lo  the  saeae  ef  nelioiiel  pride:  According^ 
;Hhr»ie%ewid  to  dbnse  betweeai  the  two  ineonastent,  arguments, 
k  was  frefiHTcd;  and  of-latejwars  the  tone  assumed  by  the 
Bialgr  hes  been  that  of  unsparmg  detraction  and  Utter  aneer- 
tag  evenr  Uiing  beyond  ^  Adentic^*«-«^Keept  the  peovinoe  of 
Cnipjiepwineh  t^e  saraejudieipus  authorities  represent  iponett 
/ilpeaaions  as  the  very  rigat  arm  of  British  strength.  These  con* 
^ln|>tuous  feelings  seem  to  have  augmented  pretty  nearly  in 
proportion  as  their  ol)ject  was  risiii<nr  in  inijyortanco  and  power; 
and  they  appeared  to  be  approaching  their  acme,  if  indeed  they 
had  not  reached  it,  when,  unhappily,  Mr  Hirkbeck's  '  plain 
tale*  comes  forth  tuput  them  tl'  vi  .  So  untowartl  an  event  haa 
not  often  happoneil  in  such  controversies;  and  tiie  rage  and 
disappointment  excited  by  it  have  been  proportioned  to  its  de- 
cisive influence  upon  the  question,  and  to  the  necessity  which, 
existed  for  stifling  the  outward  expression  of  it.  The  remains 
of  stubborn  pride  and  dignified  contempt  for  America  forbade 
(that ;  and  tlie  moffensive  modest  character  of  die  much  hated 
volume  seemed  equally  to  prescribe,  at  least,  the  semblance  of 
moderation  to  its  adversaries.  Accordingly,  while  tluy  mut- 
ter curses  both  loud  and  deep,  they  are  beginning  already  to 
change  the  manner  of  attack,  and,  precluded  from  indulging 
their  spleen  in  the  shape  of  contempt,  they  are  preparii^  to 
seek  roief  by  Toting  it  in  open  hatred,  drawmg,  from  Mr 

The .  qMCtade  presented  by  America  during  the  hut 
ar%^  y^lfars,— ever  since  her  emancqpatioii  begMi  to  prodnoe  ita 
pWMW^  wid  aince  she  fairly  entered  the  lists  as  an  iodcpcndp 
|itfwafyiiwd>  a  flompleldy  popular  goyemsMB^^-liea  beeo^be* 
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yond  every  thing  formerly  kno^n  in  the  histon^  of  mankind,- 
iin}X)sinor  and  instructive.  In  order  to  contemplate  its  wonders 
with  complete  advantas^e^  an  obsen^er  ought  to  have  vigittMd  tJie 
New  World  twice  in  the  course  of  a  few  yearb.  A  single  view 
is  insufficient  to  exhibit  this  progress  in  the  States  already^  set-*- 
tleil ;  for  there,  quickly  as  the  cViaages  are  going  ow^  the  proces* 
of  creation  is  not  actually  seen  at  once,  or  discloseci,  as  it  were, 
to  the  eye^  some  inton'al  of  time  must  be  allowed,  and  the 
comparison  then  shows  the  extent  of  the  woatlerful  channfe, 
Birt  the  extraordinary  state  of  things  in  the  Western  part  ol  the 
Union,  de\  eloped  by  Mr  Birkheck,  shows  us  the  process  both 
of  colonization  and  increase  atone  glance: — We  see  exposed  to 
die  naketl  eye,  the  whole  mystery  of  the  generation  as  well  as 
the  gnnvtfi  of  nations;  we  at  once  behold  in  what  manner  the 
settled  parts  of  America  qxq  increosinij  with  unparalleled  ra- 
pidity ;  and  how  iscw  and  extensive  communities  are  daily  creat- 
ed in  the  plains  and  the  forests  of  the  West,  by  the  superfluous 
population  of  the  Eastern  ^>eLLleuients.  Those  settlements  as- 
sume a  novel  and  a  striking  aspect ; — they  no  longer  are  to  bo 
regarded  as  new  colonies,  to  which  other  comrnuiuties  send  their 
overflowing  numbers — they  are  already  fully  peopled  States, 
which  having  reached  maturity  in  a  few  year?^  tannot  stop  in 
tiieir  growth ;  but  become  in  their  turn  the  *  oflicina  gentium^  ■ 
and  send  off  their  countless  swarms  to  the  hardly  m.ore  recent, 
but  infinitely  less  peopled,  regions  that  surround  them.  The 
new  community  of  the  Uniietl  States  is,  in  fact,  already  the 
source  of  an  emigration  beyond  all  comparison  more  extensive 
thjin  ( ver  was  known  in  the  moht  confined  aiid  overpeopled  por- 
tions of  the  old  world.  A  broad,  dt'ep,  and  rapid  stream  of 
population  is  runnii\(r  coub^tantly  towards  the  western  parts  of 
the  Continent;  arul  vast  states  are  terming  towards  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  growth  of  whicli  as  much  exceeds  in  rapidity  what 
we  have  been  wont  to  admire  on  the  shores  of  the  Atiantic,  as 
tliis  leaves  at  an  inm  c  asureable  distance  tlie  scarcely  perceptible 
jprogress  of  our  European  societies, 

Mr  Birkbeck  is  not  a  jnofessed  author,  although  he  is  most 
creditably  known  by  a  wui  k,  in  plan  similar  to  the  present,  up- 
.on  France.  He  is  himself  a  practical  man,  haxing  devoted  his 
life  to  agriculture :  and  he  begins  widi  stating  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  change  the  condition  of  an  English  farmer  for 
that  of  an  American  proprietor.  Political  prmcipies  seem  lo. 
ijave  had  some  w^eight  amon^  these. 

'  *  A  nation,  with  half  its  population  supported  by  alms,  or  poOT-ratei^ 
and  one  fourth  of  its  income  derived  from  taxes,  many  of  which  are 

in  ilieir  .source  or  ;»peedUj  ,b$comm^  80»  QUtftttemintJ^ 
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rmiqrants  from  om-  cal  to  the  other:  and,  for  such  as  myself,  who 
have  had  "  nothing  to  do  m  uIi  tlie  laws  hut  to  obt'v  thoni,  "  it  is  quite 
reasooublc  and  just  to  seciu  i  a  timciv  retreat  from  the  approaciiing 
crisis — either  of  anarchy  or  dcipotigm. 

'  An  English  fivnier,  to  which  chtts  I  had  the  honoi^r  to  belong,  19 
in  possession  of  the  same  rights  and  privileges  with  the  viUeint  of 
old  time,  and  exhibits  for  the  most  part,  a  suitable  political  charac- 
ter. He  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  legislature  unless  ha 
liappen  to  possess  a  freehold  of  forty  shillinps  a  }  ear,  aud  he  is  then 
expected  to  vote  in  the  interest  of  his  landlord.  He  has  no  concern 
with  public  affair*?  evceptiTv^  as  a  tax-payer,  a  parish  officer,  or  a 
militia  man.  He  has  no  right  to  appear  at  a  county  meeting,  unless 
the  word  inhabitant  should  find  its  way  into  the  sherifl''s  invitation: 
in  this  case  he  may  show  his  face  among  the  nobility,^  clergy,  and 
freeholders: — a  felicity  which  once  occurred  to  myselt",  when  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Surrey  were  invited  to  assist  the  gentry  m  crying  down 
Hie  Income  Tax*;  '       :  ^ 

*  Uni^  living  elacthre  franchise,  tn  English  farmer  can  scarcelf 
be  aaidii^bfve  a  political  esaatence;  and  political  duties  he  lias  nonc^ 
«Kcept  such  ast  under  existing  circumstances,  would  inevitably  con^ 
sign  him  to  the  s[)ecial  guardianship  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
depfrtm^u '  p.  89  9. 

UpQOi  the  floundiieea  of  these  reasonings  in  behalf  of  emigr»* 
tioDy  there  may  be  aome  di£^ence  of  opinion;  there  can  be  none 
«s  to  the  oAnet  iadiicements  vhich  operated  upon  his  mind,  and 
which,  we  may  reasonably  presume,  turned  tin*  bahmco  in  &voiur 
of  AoQ^rica*  With  all  its  excellence^  the  Knglish  govemmoit 
ia  %  moat  eipeiisive  one;  protection  to  person  atid  property  if 
nowhere  so  dearly  purchased ;  and  the  follies  of  the  people,  and 
'«|3ie  oorruptioR  of  their  rulers,  have  entailed  such  a  load  of  debt 
upon  us,  that  whoever  prefers  his  own  to  any  other  country  as  a 
place  of  residence,  must  be  content  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for 
the  gratification  of  his  wish.  In  truth,  a  temptation  to  emigrate 
is  now  held  out  to  all  })ersons  of  mod^Tate  fortune,  which  must, 
in  vory  many  case«,  prove  altogether  irresistible.  Nor  can  any 
tlnng  be  more  bensele«?s  than  the  wonder  testified  by  some  zeal- 
ous lovers  of  their  native  land,  at  any  family,  of  small  income, 
seeking  a  more  n-uitful  soil  ami  a  better  climate,  where  half 
tlieir  means  may  not  be  seizt^l  to  pay  the  state  aud  the  poor — » 
except  perhaps  the  indignation  which  such  a  change  of  reuidenco 
usually  excites  in  the  same  sagacious  })evsonages.  Mr  Birkbcck 
appears  not  to  have  been  at  ail  deterred  bj-  snch  feelings,  and 
to  liave  tlecided  n])on  emigrating  with  his  family  and  his  capi- 
tal, not  because  he  overlooked  the  many,  inconveniences  to  w  hich 
•the  removal  must  expose  him,  but  because  he  waa  desirous  o^ 
^purchasing,  *  by  a  great  s^ac^iQce  of  present  ^ase^  an  exeniptip^| 
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ill  \he  decline  of  life,  from  that  wftftrisome  solit  iiutle  about 
*•  pecuniary  atfuirs,  from  which  even  the  affluent  find  no  refuge 
-*  m  England, '    He  expecttNl  also  to  obtain  for  liis  children 

*  a  career  of  enterprise,  and  wholesome  family  comiexion,  in  a 
*•  society  whose  institutions  are  favourable  to  virtue;'  and  to 
have  the  consolation  of  '  leaving  them  efficient  members  of  a 

*  flourishhig,  public  spirited,  energetic  communitv,  where  the 

*  insolence  of  wealth  and  the  servihty  of  paujiensm,  bet\v(  efi 

*  which,  in  England,  there  is  scarcely  an  interval  renitiininjnr, 

*  are  alike  unknown.  *  We  notice  these  sentiments  for  the  jiur- 
|>08eof  remarking,  ^;\s7,  that  they  are  calculated  to  excite  very 
great  indigni^ion  among  the  tiioughtlcss  optimiists  of  this  coun- 
try, who  would  be  far  less  irritated  if  thev  were  not  ( onseious 
tixat  the  offensive  oliservations  have  at  least  some  fouiulation  in 
fact ;  and,  secondly^  that  tlie  state  of  our  finances  and  ]>oor  la%\T? 
ought,  instead  of  discouraging  a  tnie  lover  of  his  roinitry  fnmi 
•H  attempts  at  restoring  u  nealthful  order  of  things,  only  to  ani- 
fnate  his  (efforts,  by  remiiidiu'^  him  of  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  a  reformation.  Mr  Birkbeck,  as  a  moderate  capitalist  unit 
the  father  of  a  large  family,  may  be  justified  in  every  point  of 
view  for  leavi^ig  this  country;  but  those  wiio  remain  in  it  are 
only  the  more  loud  to  red(Hjble  tiieir  exertions  in  favour  of  a  ne»- 
cessary  reform^  because  such  persons  as  Mr  Birkbeck  are  in- 
duced to  emigrate  by  the  defects  which  at  present  exist  in  our 
system  of  admi^i^traiion;  and  .they  certiunly  are  the  most  shal- 
low, as  weTI  as  the  most  unjust  of  all  reasoners,  who,  while  they 
loudly  bhuiie  emigration,  stn  uuousiy  resist  every  attempt  at  re* 
moving  the  evils  which  prodwce  it.  ' 

Our  emigrants,  after  a  favomable  voyage  in  a  hirge  vessel, 
arrived  at  Norfolk  in  yirginia,  about  the  beginuiug  of  May. 
.Every  thing  they  at  first  sa'w  made  them  regret  the  country  tliey 
had  left.  TTie  marketplace  was  filled  with  negroes  selling  the* 
worst  l)utcher's  meat  at  high  prices :  miserable  horses  drew  all 
the  vehicles  of  the  fanner;  and  the  horrors  of  negro  slavery  ap- 
peared in  evei'y  corner.  As  they  ascended  the  river,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  scenery  somewhat  recpncikM:!  them  to  their  new 
abode.  By  degree-^  the  character  of  the  country  improved  ;  tlie 
soil  was  rich  and  well  cultivated;  and  the  ha!)itations  of  the  far- 
Tncrs  wore  an  appearance  of  ease  and  comfort,  which  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  slavery  alone  interrupted.  Tlu  y  arrived  at 
Petersburg  during  the  time  of  the  races;  and  the  Ibiiowing  pas- 
euge  deserves  attention. 

•  A  Virginian  tavern  resembles  a  French  one  with  its  table  d'hote, 
/thoiiph  not  in  the  excellence  of  the  cookery)  but  somewhat  exceeds 
ifi  m  ^tii^  as  it  4uee  m  En^IUh  one  in  chargefti  The  daily  iiuiiit>ec 
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of  ^ests  at  the  ordinary  m  this  tavern  (aitd  there  are  several  large 
taverns  in  Petersburg)  is  fifty,  consisting  of  travellers,  store-keepcrsi 
lawyers^  and  doctors. 

*  A  Yirgmian  planter  is  a  repoblican  in  politics^  and  exhibits  M 
high-spirited  independence  ef  that  character.  Bat  he  is  a  siave*^ 
anster,  irascible,  and  too  often  lax  in  motnlsw  A  dirk  is  said  to  be 
a  connnon  ap^^ndage  to  the  dress  of  a  planter  in  this  part  of  Vir« 
^inia. 

*  I  never  saw  in  England  an  assemblnirr  of  rountr^Tnpn  whf>  would 
(Tverftf^r  so  well  rs  to  dress  and  manners:  none  of  them  reached  any 
thing  like  »tyle ;  ami  very  few  descended  to  the  shabby. 

*  As  it  rained  heavily,  every  body  wa*  confined  the  whole  day  t©' 
tlie  tavern,  aiter  the  race,  which  took  place  in  the  forenoon.  The 
oooversation  which  this  aflbrded  rae  an  opportunity  of  bearing,  gave 
me  a  high  opinion  of  the  intelleclaal  oulixtatio*  oC  Ihese  ViiiginiaBi 

*  Negro  skveij  ivas  the^pvevailiog  topic— ^e  beginning,  the  nwU; 
die  and  the  end^—an  evil  upycnnoBt  in  every  man's  thoughts ;  which 
all  deplored,  many  were  anxious  to  flyv  but  for  which  no  man  can  de^ 

vise  a  remedy.  One  gentleman,  in  a  poor  state  of  healtii,  dared  not 
encounter  the  rain,  but  was  wretched  at  the  thought  of  his  family  be- 
ing for  one  night  without  his  protection — froui  his  own  slaves  1  He 
was  sufferino^  under  the  elFectJ?  of  a  poisonous  potion,  administered  by 
a  negro,  who  was  his  personal  servant,  to  whom  he  had  given  indul- 
gences and  privileges  unknown  to  the  most  favoured  valet  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  happened  in  conse^ence  of  some  slight  vnin- 
tentional  aflront  on  the  part,  of  the  indulgent  master.  It  is  stated  aa- 
a  melancholy  fact»  that  seveie  masters  seldom  sufifer  from  thdr  slaves'^ 
resentment. '  p.  16, 17. 

Here  they  lefl  the  vessel,  and  proceeded  In  the  «tcam  boat  to 
Richmond,  where  every  thing  seemed  to  be  dear  beyond  ex-^ 
ample ;  eggs,  12d«  a  piece ;  butter,  Ss*  6d.  a  pound  i  hay,  9s. 
per  cwt«;  a  M'arehouse  200/.  a  year;  aiid  ground  to  build  upon, 
from  2000Z.  to  3000/.  an  acre/  It  is  reckoned  the  dearest  and 
worst  supplied  town  in  the  United  States.   We  must  here  pause- 
to  extract  a  passage  containing  this  calm  and  accurate  observer's 
testimony  to  the  radical  and  incurable  evils  of  negro  slavery, 
even  in  a  form  by  far  tlie  most  mitigated ;  for  who  can  compare  - 
the  state  of  the  slave  in  the  S&igar  Islands  with  that  in  North  ■ 
America  ? 

*  I  saw  two  female  slaves  and  their  children  sold  by  auction  in  the 
street, — an  incident  of  common  occurrence  here,  though  horrifying 
to  myself  and  many  other  strangers.  I  could  hardly  bear  to  sec 
them  handled  ajid  examined  like  cattle ;  and  when  I  heard  their 
sobs,  and  saw  the  big  tears  roll  down  tlicir  cheeks  at  the  thought  ot 
being  separated,  1  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  with  them.  Ii» 
sailing  thcie  unb^py  beings,  fitllr  cegavd'  is  haid  to  the  .^arting;^ 
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of  the  nearest  relations.  Virginia  prides  itself  on  the  comparative 
niiMnflgB  of  its  treatment  of  the  tlayes ;  and  in  Ikct  they  increase  in 
numbers  many  bebg  annually  au[>plied  from  thia  atate  lo  those  ftr« 
<her  aoatby  where  the  treatment  is  said  to  be  much  more  severe. 
There  are  regular  dealers,  who  boy  them  up  and  drive  them  in  gangs, 
chained  tcigetber,  to  a  southern  market.  I  am  informed  that  £eir 
weeks  pass  without  some  of  them  being  marched  through  this  place. 
A  traveller  told  me  that  he  saw,  two  weeks  n-^o,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sold  by  auction,  in  th&  streets  of  iiichmond  j  and  that  they 
filled  the  air  with  their  lamentations. 

*  It  h'ds  also  been  confidently  alleged,  that  the  condition  of  slaves 
hi  Virginia,  under  the  mild  trcaLineiit  they  are  «>aid  to  experience,  is 
tikeferfi^le  to  that  of  our  English  labourers.  1  know  and  lament  the 
digpading  atate  of  dependent  poverty,  to  wbkh  the  Jitter  have  been 
fnulually  vediwed*  by  the  operation  of  laws  originaUy  deaigared  ftr 
their  comfort  and  protection.  I  know  also,  that  many  slaves  paar 
their  lives  in  comparative  ease,  and  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  their 
bonds,  and  that  the  niott  wretclied  of  our  paupers  might  envy  the  al«* 
lotnient  of  the  happy  negro  :  Tliis  is  not,  however,  instituting  a  fair 
comparison,  to  bring  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  two  classes  into 
competition.  Let  us  take  a  view  of  some  particulars  which  operate 
generally. 

*  In  England,  exertion  is  not  the  result  of  persooal  fear :  in  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  the  jprevailing  stimulus. 

*  The  slave  is  punished  for  mere  mdoiemXf  at  the  cUseretion  of  an 
aoeneer  .wThe  peasant  is  only  punished  by  the  law  when  guilty  of 
acrime. 

'  In  Enghmd,  the  labourer  and  bis  employer  ave  equal  in  the  ejpe 
of  the  law.  Here,  the  law  afibrds  the  slave.no  protection,  uniesa  e 
white  man  gives  testimony  in  his  favour. 

*  Here,  any  white  man  may  insult  a  black  with  impunity :  whilst 
the  Knglish  peasant,  should  he  receive  a  blow  from  his  employer, 
might  and  would  return  it  with  interest,  and  afterwards  have  his  re- 
medy at  law  for  the  aggres&ioii. 

'  U  ae  testinrouy  of  a  peasant  weiglis  sls  much  as  that  of  a  lord  in 
a  court  of  justice ;  but  the  testimony  of  a  slave  is  never  admitted  at 
all,  in  a  case  where  a  white  man  is  opposed  to  him. 

*  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  streets  w  Richmond,  a  friend  of  mine 
saw  a  white  boy  wantonly  throw  quicklime  in  the  face  of  a  negro* 
man.  The  man  shook  the  lime  from  his  jacket,  and  some  of  it  ac* 
cidentally  reached  the  eyes  of  the  young  brute.  This  casual  re^ 
liation  excited  the  resentment  of  the  brother  of  the  bc^,  who  com- 
plained to  the  slave's  owner,  and  actually  had  him  punished  with" 
thirty  lashes.    This?  would  not  have  hap|>ened  to  an  English  peasantp" 

*  I  nmst ,  however,  do  tliis  justice  to  the  slave-master  of  Virginia  i 
It  was  not  from  him  that  I  ever  heard  a  defence  of  slavery ;  some  ex' 
tenuation  on  the  score  of  expediency,  or  necessity,  is  the  utmost 
ange  n^w  taken  by  that  deacriplioft  of  leasoners^  who,  in  fom^ 
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tfaneii  would  bave  attempled  to  support  the  pnne^e  at  wcO  « ihe 
practice* 

*  Perh^  it  is  in  its  depraving  influence  on  the  moral  senye  of 
both  slave  and  master,  that  ilavery  is  most  deplorable.  Brutal  crueW 
ty,  we  may  hope,  is  a  rare  and  transient  mischief ;  but  the  degiad** 
tion  of  soui  is  universal,  and,  ns  it  sbouid  seeoi,  from  the  ^euoial' 
character  of  free  negroes,  indelible. 

*  All  America  is  now  sutfenug  in  morals  through  the  baneful  in* 
flucnc«  of  neero  slavery,  partiaUy  tolerated,  corruptiag  ju^ice  at  tho 
very  i^urce. '  p.  21-24«. 

Our  party  journeyed  on  in  hired  carriages  and  diligences  ta 
Washington ;  where  they  were  struck  with  tlie  absurd  inconsist- 
ency of  SieaJTchitactorai  oraamentsalfectediii  thepublick  build- 
inpB.  *  Ninety  maiUe  cajpitals, '  says  Mr  BirkbecK»  ^  have  been 
'  mpoited  at  a  vast  cost  froBi  Italy,  ti>  crown  the  oolmmia  of  * 

*  the  cesgkuAf  and  show  how  tro> American  is  the  whole  plaiu'— 

*  There  is  nodiine»  *  he  adds,  with  hb  usual  sagaci^  and  neat- 
nessy  <  to  which  I  can  liken  this  aflectation  oft'  splendor,  ex- 

*  cept  the  painted  fece  and  gandy  head^ireia  of  a  half^iMked 
<  Indian. '   When,  continuing  their  route,  they  arriTed  at  the 
point  on  the  road  to  Pittsbttri^)  where  their  stage  coach  stopty 
t^sj  ibund  themselves  ISO  mdes  of  mountain  country  short  of, 
mat  place,  and  had  no  means  of  proceedings  except  on  foot,  or. 
by  waiting  for  yehicbes  and  horses  fsasa  a  great  distance.  Th^ 
preferred  walking,  and  set  out,  nine  in  number,  to  traverse  the 
Alleghany  Ridge  with  the  current  of  emigrants  settuig  in  to-' 
war£  the  same  quarter,  and  which  he  thus  in  a  simple  pictur- 
esque manner  describes. 

'  We  have  now  fairly  turned  our  backs  on  the  old  world,  nnd  find 
ourselves  in  the  very  stream  of  emigration.  Old  America  seems  to 
be  breaking  up,  and  moving  westward.  We  aie  seldom  out  of  sight, 
as  we  ti  avci  on  tins  grand  track  towards  tlie  Ohio,  of  family  groups, 
behind  and  before  us,  some  with  a  view  to  a  particular  spot ;  cio^  to 
a  brother  perhaps,  or  a  friend,  who  has  gone  before,  and  reported 
well  of  the  country*  Many  like  oursehres,  when  they  arrive  in  the 
Wildemess,  will  find  no  lodge  prepared  for  them* 

*  A  small  waggon  (so  light  that  you  might  almost  carry  it,  yet 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  good  load  of  bedding,  utensils  and  provi- 
sions, and  a  swarm  of  young  citizens, — and  to  sustain  marvdlous 
s^iocks  m  its  passage  over  these  rocky  heights)  with  two  small  horses ; 
sonietiiues  a  ct'w  or  two  comprises  their  all ;  excepting  a  little  store 
of  hard-earned  cash  for  tlie  land-oitice  of  the  district,  whcic  they 
may  obtain  a  title  lor  n  any  acres  as  they  possess  half-doUars,  be- 
ing one-four  a)  of  the  pui ciiaac-niouey.  The  waggon  iuuj  u  tiit,  or 
cover,  madt;  of  a  sheet,  or  perhaps  a  blanket.  The  fiunily  are  seen 
before,  behind,  or  within  the  vehicle,  aceording  to  the  road  or  weik 
theri  or  perhaps  the  spirits  of  the  party. 
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'  *  Hie  Neir*Sii^aii^n,  tfiey  say>  may  be  known  l)y  ttie- cfieerfbf 
air  of  the  women  advancing  in  front  of  the  vehicie ;  the  Jersey  peo^ 
pie  by  their  being  fixed  steadily  within  it ;  whilst  the  Pennsylvamans 
creep  Ihigering  behind,  as  though  regretting  the  homes  they  have  left* 
A  cart  and  single  horse  frequently  aiford  the  means  oC  transfer)  somew 
times  a  horse  and  pack-^adfOe.  Often  the  back  of  tfie  poor  pilgHm 
bears  all  his  effects ;  and  his  wife  followsy  naked-footed,  bending  im« 
der  tlie  Iiujies  of  tile  family.  ' 

•  This  is  a  land  of  plenty;  and  we  are  proceeding  to  a  land  of* 
abundance^  as  is  provc  cl  by  the  noble  droves  of  oxen  we  meet,  on  their 
wayirom  the  western  country  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  They  ar  e 
hiiidiy,  wdMbrmed^  and  well-fed  animal  averaging  about  six  cwt^ 

•  *  A  fiock  of  sheep,  properly  speaking,  has  not  met  my  eyes  in  A«* 
nerica,  iotor  a  tract  of  good  sheep  pastoce*  IVenty  or.  thirty  hdf* 
starved  creatures  arc  seen  now  and  then  strag^ng  alioat  in  much^ 
«tetchedness.  These  supply  a  little  wool  for  domestic  use.  Cattle* 
are  good  and  plentiCuli  tiad  horses  excdlent. "   p.  SI — 34. 

The  following  general  remarks  may  still  further  tend  to  pfe- 
aent  a  picture  of  this  wonderful  emigration  to  the  reader. 

•  The  condition  of  the  people  of  America  is  so  different  front' 
aught  tliat  we  in  Europe  have  an  opportumt}'  of  observing,  that  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  their  character. 

•  They  are  great  travellers ;  and  in  general,  better  acquainted 
with  tlie  vast  expanse  of  country  spreading  over  their  eighteen 
states,  (of  which  Virginia  alone  nearly  equals  Great  Britain  in  ex-' 
tent),  tlian  the  EngliSi  with  th^  little  island.. 

)  '  *  lliey  are  ako  a  migrating  people ;  and,  even  when  in  pr(^peitMir 
circumstances,  can  contemplate  a  change  of  situation,  which  under 
ouir  old  establishments  and  fixed  babits,  none,  but  the- most  enter* 
prising,  would  venture  upon,  when  urged  by  adversity. 

'  To  G^ive  an  idea  of  the  internal  movements  of  this  vast  hTve*, 
about  12,000  waggons  passed  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
in  tlie  last  year,  with  from  four  to  six  horses,  carrying  f  rom  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cwt.    The  cost  of  carriage  is  about  seven  dollars  per 
cwt.,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg ;  and  the  money  paid  for  the 
cSonvcyance  of  goods  on  this  road,  exceeds  300,000/.  sterlings  AM' 
to  these  the  numerous  stages  loadted  to  tlie  utmost,  and  the  innu*' 
merable  travellers,  on  horseback,  on  foot,  abd  in  light  wfl^gons» 
and  you  have  before  yon*  a  scene     bustle  and  business  extendih|f ' 
cn  er  a  space  ^  three  hundred  mOetf  whoch  is  truly  wonderful. 

*■  Wl^,  on  our  voya^,  we  approached  within  twenty  leagues  of 
the  American  coast,  we  were  clieered  by  the  siglit  of  ships  in  evcrj- 
direction.  Up  James  River,  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
five  hundred  tons  downwards,  continually  passing  :  and  steam-hoats- 
<:rowded  with  passengers.  The  same  on  the  Potowraack :  and  ia 
the  winter,  when  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  frost,  stages, 
twelve  or  fourteen  in  file,  are  seen  posting  along,  to  supply  the  waaS 
Hi  that  luxurious  accommodation. 
7  • 
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But  wliat  is  nioit  at  vaviante  with  English  notkma  of  the  Ahie« 
jficaa  peoplet  is  the  urbanity  and  civiiizattoD  that  prevail  in  situationB  ^ 
^remote  from  large  cities.   In  our  journey  from  Norfolki  od  the  coast 
^of  Virginia,  to  this  place,  in  the  heart  of  the  Alleghany  uiountalnSy 

we  have  not  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  manners  of  polished  life. 
Refinement  is  unquestionably  far  more  rare,  than  in  our  mature  and 
highly  cultivated  state  of  society ;  but  so  is  extreme  vulgarity.  In 
every  department  of  common  life,  we  here  see  employed,  persons  su- 
perior in  habitb  and  education  to  the  same  class  in  England. 

*  The  taverna  id  the  great  towns  eaat  of  the  mountama  ivhich  lay 
in  our  route,  affbrd  toothing  in  the  leaiA  eorrespondmg  with  Our  ha- 
bits and  notions  of  convenient  accommedatiott  i  the  omy  eunilarily  ia 
In  the  expense. 

*  At  tnese  places  all  is  performed  on  the  gregarious  plan :  every 
thin^  is  public  by  day  and  by  night; — for  even  night  in  an  Ameri- 
can mn  affords  no  privacy.  WTiatever  mav  be  the  number  of  guests, 
they  must  receive  their  entertainment  en  r^iaxsCj  and  they  must  sleep 
en  masse.  Three  times  a  day  the  great  bell  rings,  and  a  hundred 
persons  collect  from  all  quarter?^  to  eat  a  hurried  meal,  composed  of 
almost  as  many  dishes.  At  breakfast  you  have  tish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
bread  of  every  shape  and  kind,  butter,  eggs,  co£fee,  tea — every  things 

'  and  more  than  you  can  think  of.  Dinner  is  much  like  the  breaJcfast* 
omitting  the  tea  and  coffee ;  and  supper  is  the  break&st  repeated* 

^]Soon  after  this  meal,  you  assemble  once  more,  in  rooms  Crowded 
with  beds,  something  like  the  wards  of  an  hospitid  \  where,  after  un«> 
dressing  in  public,  you  are  fortunate  if  you  escape  a  partner  in  yotfr 
hed,  in  addition  to  the  myriads  of  bugs,  which  you  need  not  hope 
to  escape. 

'  But  the  horrors  of  the  kitclien,  friom  whence  issue  these  shoab 
^f  drshe^^,  how  shall  I  describe,  though  I  have  witnesf^ed  them  ! — It 
is  a  dark  and  sooty  hole,  where  the  idea  of  cleanliness  never  enter- 
ed, swarming  witll  negroes  oi  ail  sexes  and  ages,  wiio  seem  as  though 
.they  were  bred  there;  without  floor,  except  the  rude  stones  that 
'support  a  raging  fire  of  pine  logs,  extending  across  the  entire  place ; 
iriiich  fefbi£  yofur  approach,  and  which  no  b^ig  but  It  negro  could 

»ttJPittsmiig>  temied  tiie  Binaingham  of  America^  waa  natiir- 
J3[y  expected  to  present  a  acene  <»  filthy  noise  and  smoker  aooMh- 
-what  resembluig  ita  archetype  in  the  old  world.   The  traveller^ 
4lowever,  were  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  themselves  in  a 
jbeautiiful  and  cleanly  though  busy  town*  at  the  juBction  of  the 
two  rivers  which  here  form  the  Ohio^  and  surrounded  by  thft 
nio?t  delightful  woodland  and  hilly  scenery.    Though  a  menu-  ' 
facturing  district,  wages  are  so  high  that  a  poor  Irisn  emigrant 
who  came  as  a  jounieynian  shoemaker^  three  years  before,  had 
j^ready  saved  money  enough  to  pay  300  dollara  tor  t^e  goodr-^ 
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will  of  his  master's  shop,  and  badly  wbea  Mr  Bidcbsck  saw  , 

him,  a  well  stocked  shop  and  very  lucrative  business.    '  In 

*  this  towDf '  says  Mr  Birkbeck,  '  I  beard  deligjiilfal  musick 

*  irom  a  pianoforte  made  here  I — a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  fort, 

'  from  which  a  white  man  durst  not  stir  without  a  military 

*  guard,  for  tlic  Indians.  *  A  small  remnant  of  this  race  still 
resides,  it  seems,  at  no  great  distance,  having  adopted  the  ha- 
bits of  their  civilized  neighbours.  But  the  rise  of  a  man's  for- 
tune, and  the  g  eneral  progress  of  the  country,  is  better  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  a  few  individuals  whom  Mr  Birkbeck 
judiciously  selects  as  examples.    One  whom  he  conversed  with 

— *  is  aDout  thirty ;  has  a  wife  and  three  fine  healthy  children : 
His  father  is  a  farmer;  that  is  to  say,  a  proprietor,  living  five  miles 
tlistant.  From  him  he  received  five  hundred  dollars,  and  "  began  tlie 
world  **  in  true  style  of  American  enterprise,  by  taking  a  cargo  of 
flour  to  New  Orleans,  about  two  thousand  miles,  little  more 

than  his  expenses,  and  a  stock  of  knowledge.  IVo  years  ago,  hs 
had  increased  his  property  to  nine  hundred  dollars ;  purdiased  this 
place  ;  a  house,  stable,  &c.  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land 
(sixty-five  of  which  are  cleared  and  laid  down  to  grass),  for  three 
thousand  five  liundred  dollars,  of  which  he  has  already  paid  three 
thousand,  and  wiii  pay  the  remaining  five  hundred  next  year.  He 
is  now  building  a  good  stable,  and  goin^  to  impro\e  his  Iiouse.  His 
property  is  at  present  worth  seven  tliousand  dollars  ;  having  gained, 
or  rather  grown,  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  two  yeais, 
with  prospects  oflutttre  accumulation  to  his  utmost  wishes.  Thus  it 
is  that  people  here  grow  wealthy,  without  extraordinaiyexertion,  vid 
without  any  anxiety. '  p.51» 

Of  anoUier,  an  Irismnaiist  he  tells  us»  thatt.  fourteen  years  a^ 
he  came  to  his  present  estate^  before  an  axe  had  ever  been  lift- 
ed oi^  it^  and  with  only  liis  axe  in  his  hand;  and  that  he  now 
discusses  the  interests  of  tlie  country  like  one  concerned  in  its 
prosperity — ^being  possessed  of  118  acres  of  excellent  land,  well 
cultivatea;  the  iatner  of  twenty,  descendants;  and- paying  eight 
dollars  a  year  in  taxes,  five  to  the  federal  treasuryy  and  three  to 
bis  own-  country^  m  all  about  fourpence  an  acre^  About  the 
same  time,  there  came  also  another  poor  emigrant,  who  ^  UD* 
loaded  his  family  under  a  tree, '  on  the  land  where  he  now  po^ 
.  sesses  two  hundred  acres  of  fine  land,  in  excellent  culture,  pro- 
ducmg  from  80  to  100  bushels  of  Indian  corn  an  acre.  Incited 
by  such  prospects,  tlie  emigrants  pour  along  this  tract  in  count- 
less swarms.  Fourteen  waggons  ol'  th(Mn  passed  in  one  day ;  thir- 
teen the  next.  Three  of  these  contriiiu  d  forty-two  young  chil- 
dren. The  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  are  driven  back  :  And 
Mr  pirkbeck  relates  the  singular  case  of  a  (Tcneral  Boon,  one 
af  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  who,  smit  witii  the  iove  of  so>^ 
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litude,  plunged  into  the  western  territory,  beyond  the  Missourf, 
at  what  was  then  thought  aii  inapproachable  distance  from  civi- 
-  lised  footsteps.  There  he  lived  alone ;  and,  while  iolelv  occu- 
med  with  the  ohas^  about  two  jean  ago,  he  was  oyertiJken,  in 
fab  tmniy  by  *  the  mtless  foot  of  GivuzatioD»  *  and  compelled 
to  go  back  two  hundred  miles  further ;  where,  having  attained 
the  age  of  seventy,  he  may  hope  that  his  follow  creatures  will 
not  reach  him  bei(Nre  he  terminates  his  days. 

Our  party  having  purchased  horses  at  Pittsburg,  proceeded 
on  their  journey  westward;  and^  crosang  the  Ohio^  be^n  to 
search  for  a  spot  wliere  they  might  fix  their  abode.  jEvety* 
step  of  tlie  way  afforded  evidence  of  the  rapid  promss  of  thtf 
wonderhil  ix>untiT.  They  had  travelled  seventy  niues,  in  com- 
pany with  a  g^tleman  who,  twelve  years  before,  hud  gone  thd 
same  joum^,  and  recollected  it  as  an  Indian  footpath  tli  rough 
the  wddemess*  It  was  now  a  string  of  plantations,  scarcely  in- 
terrupted by.  an  uncleared  tract*  The  price  of  land  in  this 
district,  hai,  during  that  period,  risen  to  twenty  or  thirty  dol- 
lars an  acre;  and,  at  first,  it  cost  only  320  dollars  for  16Q 
acres,  the  siim  to  be  paid  in  five  years; — so  that  the  settler,  who 
at  the  beginning  had  little  more  than  a  hundred  dollars,  now 
finds  himself  wortli  3000  fir  4000,  be.'^idcs  supporting  his  family 
during  the  whole  time.  Tiie  whole  taxes  do  not  exceed  tbrty 
shillings  upon  a  square  niiie  of  territory,  however  highly  culti- 
vated. An  oh<«ervatioTi  occurs  almost  as  soon  as  Mr  Birkbeck 
enters  upon  his  journey,  and  is  constantly  repeated  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  that  the  unhealthy  character  of  most  of  the  set- 
tlements ib  entirelv  owin<r  to  their  havintr  been  founded  in  low 
grounds,  on  the  banks  oi  rivers,  and  in  marshy  land.  The  love 
of  gain — the  desire  of  savin a  little  trouble,  or  a  little  money—, 
dictated  this  selection  :  ..md,  u  hercver  it  has  been  adopted,  the 
consequence  has  been  fatal  to  healtli — wherever  a  more  elevat- 
ed position  has  been  chosen,  the  climate  has  been  found  salu- 
brious. 

^*One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  great  western  wildei^ 
niltos,  is  the  magnificent  growth  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
one  place  our  travellers  measured  a  fine  walnut  tree,  about  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  or  twenty;-one  in  girdi.  Two  mamoies  of 
eoual  dimensions  were  decaying  in  its  neighbourhood.  But  th^ 
wnite  oak,  he  says,  is  die  glory  of  the  upland  forest.   As  they 

Eerally  grow  in  Uiick  groups,  their  stems  are  by  no  means  as 
;e  as  they  would  be  if  they  stood  single ;  but  they  are  loffy 
straight  in  an  estraordinaiy  degree — sometimes  eighty  er 
Hfsety  feet  without  a  branch*  Mr  Birkbeck  maimed  one  which 
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was  six  feet  In  diameter  at  four  feet  from  Ae  gromid ;  and  thre^ 
feet  in  diameter  at  seventy  from  the  grouad*  This  is  a  gigan' 
tick  growth,  altogether  unknofim  In  our  hemi^hem  In  one 
spot  he  found  some  hills  oovered  with  ihe  same  grand  trees* 
For  miles  together,  within  view  of  the  roed»  were  uousands  of 
them,  whose  stems  were  fonrteen  or  fifteen  feet  round,  and  rising 
{straight,  and  without  a  branch,  for  seventy  6r  eighty  feet,  where 
they  were  crowned  with  luxuriant  tops*  An  accuient  had  be-^ 
fallen  this  woody  tract,  winch  b  well  described* 

*  For  the  space  of  a  mOe  in  breadth,  a  hurricane,  which  tnn* 
«  versed  the  entire  western  country  in  a  north-east  direcdon, 

*  about  seven  years  ago,  had  opened  itself  a  passii^e  through  this 
<  region  of  giants,  and  has  left  a  scene  of  extraordinary  desola-» 

*  tion.    We  pass  immediately  on,  after  viewing  those  massive 

*  trunks,  the  emblems  of  strength  and  durability,  to  where  they 

*  lie  tumbled  over  each  other  uke  scattered  stubble,  some  torn 

*  up  by  the  roots,  others  broken  oflp  at  different  heights,  or  splin- 

*  tered  only,  and  their  tops  bent  over,  and  touching  the  groiin<l : 
«  -^uch  is  the  irresistible  force  of  these  impetuous  airy  torrents. 

*  These  hurricane  tracts  afibrd  strong  holds  for  gome,  and  all 

*  animals  of  savage  kind.    There  is  a  panther,  the  only  one  re- 

*  maining,  it  is  said,  in  this  country,  which  makes  this  spot  its 

*  haunt,  and  eludes  the  hunters, '    pp.  77,  78. 

Wliile  traversing  these  vast  forests,  our  travellers  sometimes 
met  with  adventures  little  known  to  those  who  journey  in  more 
freauentcd  paths«  The  following  passage  gives  a  simple>  bui  a 
lively  accomit  of  one  of  these* 

*  Our  rear  party,  consisting  of  one  ef  the  ladies,  a  servant  boy» 
and  myself,  were  bemghted,  in  censequenoe  of  accidental  detention, 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  rugged  hills;  and,  without  bmg  well 
provided,  were  compelled  to  make  our  first  experiment  of  ca^iping 
out. "  A  traveller  in  the  woods  should  always  catry  flint,  steel,  tin^ 
der,  and  matches,— a  few  biscuits,  a  balf-pint  phial  of  spirits,  and  a 
tin  cup — a  large  knife  or  tomahawk ;  then  with  his  two  blankets*  and 
his  -great  coat  and  umbrella,  he  need  not  be  uneasy,  should  any  un- 
foreseen delay  re(|uire  his  sleeping  under  a  tree.  Our  party  having 
separated,  the  important  articles  of  tinder  and  matches  were  in  the 
bajrgagc  of  the  division  -^vhich  had  proceeded;  and  as  die  night  was 
rainy  and  excessively  dark,  wc  were  for  some  tinie  under  some  an- 
xiety lest  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  coml'ort  and  securitv 
of  a  fire.  Fortunately,  my  powder-flask  was  in  my  saddle-bags,  and 
we  succeeded  in  supplying  the  place  of  tinder,  by  moistening  a  piece 
of  p.iper,  and  nibbing  it  with  Lninpowdei.  We  placed  our  touch* 
paper  on  an  old  i  ambric  hamlkerchict,  as  the  most  readily  cumbus* 
tible  article  in  our  stores.  On  thii>  wc  scattered  irunpowder  pretty 
copiously,  and  our  flint  and  sieel  .soon  enabled  us  to  nuse  a  liaaie, 
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and,  collecting  dry  WQ^,  we  made  a  noble  fire.  There  wia^tafltc 
tre«  fiir  the  lady,  «  beaialdn  Ibr  myielf,  and  the  load  of  the  pack* 
hone  aa  a  pallet  for  the  boy.  Xhai»  by  means  of  great  ooata  and 
Uaafcats*  and  our  unibrellas  spread  over  our  heads,  we  madu  our 
quarters  comfortable ;  and  placing  omaehee  to  the  leeward  of  the 
fire,  with  our  feet  towards  it,  we  lay  more  at  eaie  than  in  the  generali- 
ty of  taverns.  Our  horses  fared  rather  worse ;  but  wc  took  care  to  tie 
them  wliere  they  could  browse  a  little,  and  occasionally  shifted  tli»  ir 
quarters.  We  had  a  few  biscuits,  a  small  bottle  of  spirits,  and  a 
phial  of  oil :  with  the  latter  we  contrived,  by  twistinir  some  twine 
very  Imrtl,  and  clipping  it  in  tlie  oil,  to  make  torches ;  and  after  se- 
veral IVuitle&s  attt^mpts  wc  succeeded  in  finding  water  ;  we  also  coU 
lejcted  plenty  of  dry  wood.  "  Camping  out "  when  the  tents  are 
pitched  by  daylight,  and  the  party  Is  ready  furnished  with  the  articles 
which  we  weiie  obliged  to  supply  by  expedients,  is  quite  pleasant  in 
^e feather.  My  companion  was  exceedingly  ill«  which  was,  in  fact^ 
the  cause  of  our  being  benighted  ;  and  never  was  the  nights  charge 
of  a  sick  friend  undertaken  with  more  dismal  forcl)odings,  especially 
during  our  ineftectual  efforts  to  obtain  fire,  the  first  blaze  of  which 
was  unspeakably  delightful :  After  this,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  inva- 
lid passed  the  night  in  safety ;  so  that  the  morning  lumid  us  more 
comfortable  than  we  could  have  anticipated. '    pp.  95?-97. 

Mr  Birkbeek.  almost  from  the  nioniciii  of  his  enterinpj  the 
Ohio  country,  wais  surrounded  by  temptations  to  stop  and  settle. 
He  found  cleared  lands,  at  a  moderate  price ;  comforts  in  the 
Beighbourkood ;  pleasant  society  ^^But  he  was  resolved  to  push 
ou  till  he  caine  to  a  statioii  wliefQ  the  lowest  Goremment  price 
of  two  dirflam  an  acre  mififat  aufiiee;  aware  that  a  crowd  of 
neiffhbourifig  settlers  would  soon  fellow,  to  give  the  land  a 
Ki^er  vakie,  and  to  bring  along  with  them  the  comforts  and 
fileaaures  of  social  lile.  At  lengni,  in  the  southreast  district  of  , 
the  Illinois  territoiy,  this  judicious  person  fixed  upon  an  allot* 
ment  of  1440  acres,  by  advancing  one-fourth  of  uie  price,  or 
720  doUais;  and  Mr  rlower,  his  friend  and  the  companion  of 
his  Ibrtimcs,  made  an  equal  and  similar  purchase  adjoining  to 
his  own.  These  allotments  form  part  of  a  rich  and  beautiful 
prairie^  six  miles  from  the  Big  Wat^ash^  and  as  far  from  the 
Little  Wabash  rivers,  both  of  which  are  navigable..  The  read« 
«r  nif^  naturttUy  be  desirous  of  learning  how  tlicse  land  sales 
are  carried  on  by  the  American  government,  and  how  the  vast 
tracts  of  territory  at  its  disposal  are  parcelletl  out  to  new  set- 
tlers. Mr  Birkbeck  has  given  this  information  in  the  foUowing 
passage,  witli  his  aenistoined  ficcuracy  and  conciseness. 
^  *  The  tract  of  country,  which  is  to  be  disposed  of,  is  surveyed, 
and  laid  out  in  sections  of  a  mile  square,  containing  six  hundred  t>u(i 
forty  acres,  and  tJicse  are  subdivided  into  qiu\rters,  and,  in  particular 
situations,  iiull'-c^uai'ters.    The  cuuiitry  is,  ui^jo  laid  uut  m  counties 
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about  twenty  laSSeB  square^  and  townriiipf  of  «ix  todo  9tpm  in  wmM 
inatancesy  and  in  oUiera  eight.  The  townships  are  nwnhered  hn 
ranges,  from  north  to  sooth,  and  die  ranges  are  numbered  from  west 
to  east ;  and  lastly,  the  sections  In  each  township  are  marked  num^ 
rically.  All  these  lines  are  well-defined  in  the  woods,  by  marks-  on 
the  trees.  This  done  at  a  period,  of  which  public  notice  is  given, 
the  lands  in  question  are  put  up  to  auction,  excepting  the  sixteenth 
sei^tion  in  every  township,  which  is  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  There  are  aho  sundry  reserves  of 
entire  townships,  as  funds  tor  the  support  of  seminaries  on  a  more 
extensive  scale ;  and  feometnnes  f  or  other  purposes  ot  general  interest. 
No  government  lands  are  sold  under  two  dollars  per  acre ;  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  put  up  at  tliis  jirice  in  quarter  sections,  at  the  auction; 
and  if  there  be  no  hidduig,  tliey  pass  on.  The  best  lands  and  most 
favuuiable  situations  are  sometimes  run  up  to  ten  or  twelve  dollars, 
and  in  some  late  instances  much  higher.  The  lots  which  remani  un- 
sold are,  from  that  time,  open  to  the  public,  at  the  price  of  two  dol- 
lars per  acre ;  one  fourth  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  to  be  paid  by  instafanents  in  five  years ;  at  whidi  time,  if  the 
payments  are  not  completed,  the  lands  revert  to  the  State,  and  the 
prior  advances  are  forfeited. 

*  When  a  purchaser  has  made  his  election  of  oi^,  or  any  number 
of  Vacant  ^fuarters,  he  repairs  to  the  land  office,  pays  dghty  doDars, 
or  as  many  times  that  sum  as  he  purchases  quarters,  and  receives  i| 
certificate,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  complete  title,  wfeaeli  will  begivoM 
him  when  be  pays  all :  this  he  may  do  immediateiy,  and  receive 
eight  per  cent*  interest  for  prompt  payment.  The  sections  thus  sold 
are  marked  immediately  on  the  general  plan,  which  is  always  open  at 
the  land  office  to  public  inspection,  with  the  letters  A.  P.  advance 
paid.  "  The  re  is  a  receiver  and  a  regi>ter  at  each  land  olfice,  who 
arc  cliecivs  on  each  other,  and  are  remunerated  by  a  per-ceotage  on 
the  receipts. '    p.  70,  71.  ' 

When  a  person  jia.s,  in  this  mnnner,  obtained  posFcssiou  of 
part  of  a  prairie^  it  only  wants  ieiiciiig,  and  water  iur  the  live- 
stock, to  make  at  once  rich  pasture  land;  and  from  this  to  arti- 
ble  land  the  transition  is  easy,  expeditious,  and  profitable  as  it 
proceeds.  The*  whole  cost  of  })iirciiase,  fencing  and  watering, 
that  is,  of  buying  the  land,  and  then  making  it  begin  to  yield 
a  profit,  is  only  eighteen  shillings  an  acre.  The  cost  of  buiid- 
infjs  and  stockina"  is  of  cmir^o  more  diilicult  to  estimate  ;  but  Mr 
Birkbetk  calculates  that  2000/.  Avould  suffice  for  640  acres; 
so  that  for  SOOO/.  an  Knglish  farmer,  who  was  but  indif!«rently 
off  on  a  farm  of  600/.  or  700/.  a  year  rent,  may  find  himself 
owner  of  a  fine  Cf  tate  of  600  or  700  acres  in  Amerie;!,  capable 
of  almost  uniimited  ini])r()vcinent,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
rich,  cheap  hmd,  in  which  he  may  invest  his  surplus  prolits. 

This  is  unqucstiuuably  one  of  the  most  tempting  poiuts  of  view 
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in  which  emigration  has  ever  yet  been  represented  to  men  of 
moderate  fortunes  and  industrious  habits.  Yet  we  are  not  of 
the  number  €>£  those  who  view  witli  nhinn  the  probable  conse- 
qramces  of  such  a  temptati(m  beuig  held  out.  After  all,  says 
Dr  Smith,  man  is,  of  all  luggage,  the  most  difficult  to  be  ti*ans-. 
ported.  Ill  truth,  he  takes  such  root  wherever  he  has  been 
planted,  tJiat,  long  after  almost  all  nourishment  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  it,  we  tind  him  cling  to  its  btire  rocks,  and  rather 
wither  than  be  torn  away.  It  is  in  vain  to  remind  him  how 
bleak  the  sky,  how  scanty  the  nutriment,  how  exposed  to  tem- 
pests the  position.  We  find  hiiu  rebuilding  his  cottage  upon  the 
half  cooled  lava  which  has  swept  all  his  possessions  away,  and 
obstinately  refusing  to  quit  a  spot  of  earth  which  the  perpetual 
conflicts  of  tlie  elements  hardly  leave  at  rest  for  a  day.  Not 
even  die  pestilential  swamjis  of  Guiana  and  Java  can  frighten 
him  from  his  home,  and  dissolve  the  most  powerful  of  all  ties — 
local  attachment.  In  vain  we  remind  liiin  of  his  privations,  his 
sufferings,  hi«  risks.  He  knows  it  ali ;  he  feels  it  to  be  a  dear 
price but  his  home  he  deems  above  all  price,  and  he  willingly 
rs  it«  In  vain  we  paint  to  his  imagination  die  delights  of 
iteE  dunates,  ana  the  rich  abundance  of  more  luxuriant 
li  £llib^fldmita  it  ali ;  hul  m  those  lands  he  feeb  he  would  ever 
h6M  alMger,  and  i^fainst  all  lime  enjoyments  he  sets  one  word 
rnhmm^'i  fiven.whcn  he  leaves  it  for  a  season,  he  fondly  dwells 
hjfm  its  pleasBre%  now  magnified  in  his  imagination ;  while  the 
hsmMy  treachery  of  bis  memory  sinks  every  unpleasing  reality 
'^wMdite^  has  fiiiled  to-vamish  ever  with  fairy  colours.  And, 
In  Ai<Birfst  of  distant  pursuits,  which  leave  hardly  a  possibility 
Ihil  his  connexion  with  the  sacred  spot  should  ever  be  other  than 
^auminaly  he  reliiSles  to  give  it  up^  be  it  but  a  name;  and  his 
heart  loudly  protests  against  any  final  step  tliat  may  dispel  what 
he  knows  all  the  while  to  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  brain.  If 
jPjTOvicleiice  had  not,  by  so  powerful  an  instinct,  set  its  canon 
against  emigration^  all  the  laws  of  man  could  never  have  tied 
the  bulk  of  any  community  to  a  country  where  they  are  doomed 
to  pine  in  want — ^while  ease  and  comfort  are  within  their  reach, 
and  to  be  purchased  by  the  single  act  gf  changing  their  place 
of  abode.  Nay,  wiUi  the  vast  majority  of  niaiiklnch  those  feel- 
ings, which  the  rudest  climate  and  meanest  lot  cannot  subdue,  ai  e 
too  strong  even  for  the  ruder  liand  of  the  Government  and  its 
agents, — what  shape  soever  they  may  assume — whether  of  in- 
quisitors, or  spies,  or  mercenary  ti'oops,  or  c(^l lectors  of  taxes. 

It  thus  happens,  that  unless  in  circumstances  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, the  number  of  emigrants  from  any  comimmity  must 
^ways  bear  a  very  t»mall  proportion  to  the  whole  population. 
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Thc  United  States  appnar  at  present  to  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  this  description.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  the  in-* 
habitants,  which  began  when  the  country  was  almost  a  wilder- 
ness;, has  apparently  f^one  on  without  beinrr  retarded  by  the  cul- 
tivation and  consequent  scarcity  of  the  land.  Had  tiierc  bct  it 
no  unsettled  territory''  in  the  neigliboiirhood,  the  checks  to 
puiation  would  soon  have  be^jiui  to  operate;  but  the  possibility 
of  always  finding  a  vent  in  those  boundle«"«  and  fertile  regions, 
h-^^  seemingly  kept  the  velocity  of  increase  in  the  United  States 
at  its  original  rate.  Accordingly,  the  emigration  bears  a  sensi- 
ble proportion,  if  not  to  the  whole  numbers  of  the  people,  at 
least  to  the  yearly  augmentation  of  those  numbers.  The  rapi- 
dity with  which  new  settlements  are  formed  in  this  manner,  is 
ilhistratod  by  Mr  Birkbeck*s  whole  book;  but  nothing  teiuiji 
more  cU  arlv  to  show  it  than  the  state  of  society  which  he  found 
at  Princeton,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  \\4iile  his  land  was 
prrpririnrr  to  receire  him.  This  is  a  small  town,  placed  at  the 
further  limit  of  Indian:i,  and  founded  only  two  years  before  our 
author's  aiiivLil.  It  eontained  fifty  houses;  was  the  county 
town  of  die  district;  and  cnntalned  (says  Mr  B.)  'as  n^any 

*  well  informed,  genteel  people,  in  proportion  to  the  numbcx 

*  of  inliabitants,  as  any  eounty  town  I  am  acquainted  with.' — 

*  I  think, '  (he  adds),  '  tbere  are  liall'  as  many  individuals  ^\  hfi 

*  are  entitled  to  that  distinction  as  tliere  are  houses ;  and  not 

*  one  decidedly  vicious  character^  Jior  one  that  is  not  able  and 

*  willing  to  maintain  himself.* 

Thouijrh  these  settlements  are  apparently  locked  up  in  the  in- 
terior ot  a  vast  continent,  they  have,  by  the  aid  of  navigable 
rivers,  an  easy  communication  with  the  ocean  ;  and  the  invention 
of  the  steam-boat  renders  the  voyage,  in  either  direction,  sure 
and  expeditious.  Shawnee  Town,  about  forty-five  miles  from 
Mr  Birkbeck's  plantation,  is  connected  with  it  by  the  Wabash 
river,  at  a  distance  of  only  six  miles.  From  Shawnee  to  New 
Orleans  is  1200  miles  f^^d  this  distance  is  performed  in  twenty 
days.  The  whole  addition  to  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
amo\mts  to  no  more  than  one  month.  The  settlement  has  a 
communication  also  to  the  north,  by  means  of  the  Wabash  river^ 
for  about  four  hundred  miles,  and  is  thus  connected  with  the 
whole  trade  of  the  settlements  behind  Canada.  No  situation  can 
be  more  promising  tor  future  wealth  and  greatness.  A  frugal 
and  industrious  people,  here  established,  is  morally  certain  of 
rising  to  the  rank  of  a  great  state  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions. Mr  Birkbeck  states  distinctly,  that,  although  he  is  de- 
sirous of  assisting  any  person  in  settling  upon  this  territory,  he 
y  ill  be  agent  to  no  man  who  intends  to  re^nain  at  home^  and 
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onbtsk  Ma  capital  in  purdusesy  from  the  prospect  of  gnin  bj 
the  rifle  in  the  value  4»f  land.  We  believe  that  the  effect  of 
Mading  his  book  has  pretty  uniformly  been  to  excite  a  strong 
denra  of  emigrating  in  the  first  instance;  and  then,  as  this  ar- 
dour cooled)  to  engender  a  plan  of  investing  capital  in  pur- 
chases near  the  sagacious  author's  settlement.  Reading,  how^ 
ever,  to  the  end,  we  are  disappointed  to  find,  that  he  will  not 
&cilitate  such  schemes,  and  that  no  one  can  hope  for  help  from 
him,  or  benefit  from  his  settlement  through  him,  who  will  not 
remove  thither  himself,  with  his  household  gods. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  interestuig  volume,  without  cast- 
ing our  eyes  upon  the  marvellous  empire  of  which  Mr  Birkbeck 
pamts  the  growth  in  colours  far  more  striking  than  any  hereto- 
fore used  in  portraying  it.  Where  is  this  prodigious  increase  of 
numbers,  tliis  vast  extension  of  dominion,  to  end?  What  bounds 
has  Nature  set  to  the  progress  of  this  mighty  nation  ?  Let  our 
jealousy  bum  as  it  may ;  let  our  intolerance  of  America  be  as 
unreasonably  violent  as  we  please;  still  it  is  plain,  that  she  is  a 
power  in  spite  of  us,  rapidly  jising  to  supremacy  ;  or,  at  least, 
that  each  year  so  mightily  augments  her  strength,  as  to  overtake, 
by  a  most  sensible  distance,  even  the  most  formidable  of  her 
competitors.  In  foreign  commerce,  she  comes  nearer  to  Eng- 
land than  any  other  maritime  power ;  and  already  her  mercan- 
tile navy  is  within  a  few  thousand  tons  of  our  own  !  If  she  goes 
on  as  rapidly  for  two  or  three  years,  she  must  overtake  and  out- 
strip us.  Men's  minds  are  naturally  turned  towards  the  chances 
of  her  being  retarded ;  and  the  first  aiul  most  obvious  has  been, 
theprospect  of  her  dividing  into  several  states. 

The  war  has  proved  this  expectation  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure chimerical.  Those  who  indulged  it  held,  that  how  well 
soever  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  internal  government,  the  Fe- 
deral Constitution  must  iall  to  pieces  before  a  foreign  enemy ; 
—that  war  must  be  the  end  of  the  Union.  A  war  with  England, 
the  power  most  likely  to  divide  the  States — the  only  power  hav- 
ing a  natural  interest  and  party  among  the  American  people — 
was,  happily  for  the  Union,  begun  on  principles  so  extravagant, 
and  conducted  with  such  want  of  moderation,  as  to  strengUu  a 
Ae  party  opposed  to  the  English  government,  and  to  knit  iii 
one  indissoluble  body  the  whole  States  of  America. 

What  chance,  then,  is  there  of  time  cfl'ecting,  by  its  silent 
pace,  that  which  the  ruder  shock  of  foreign  conflict  has  failed 
to  accomplish?  The  question  of  the  dissolution  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  causes  of  the  peaceable  union  of  this  great 
empire. 

-  Y^'c  perceive  a  nation  rapidly  j^i  Dressing  (as  they  themselves 
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term  it  in  lan^age  bcnvowod  from  Mir  om«Mipoa^^td«Md>> 
imivenal  dommicm  over  the  New  World,   iti  vmetmi  popuhbm* 
fion  of  ten  millions  wOl  in  another  generation  be  ImatemeA  to 
twenty ;  and  the  new  community  now  forming  to  ihe  westward, 
to  a  million  or  two  more^  The  quoMioD  ii  natmal,  Con  tuidi^ 
s  met  mass  of  people,  gpread  over  »o  lar^e  a  terntoiy,  be  kept 
together  by  a  feeble  ^^ovemment?    And  the  enemies  of  tno: 
United  States  have  seldom  any  hesitation  in  boldly  concluding^ 
ihat  their  fate  is,  either  to  become  the  slaves  of  a  nnlitary  des* 
potisin,  or  the  prey  of  internal  disunion.   No  one  seeina  to  think 
tiie  subsistence  of  the  Federal  Union  a  possible  event. 

It  might  be  proper,  however,  to  consider  the  real  sround  of 
stability  which  the  government  of  America  possesses,  oefore  we 
decide  in  so  pf^sitive  a  manner  no:ain?t  it.  There  can  be  littlo 
doubt,  that  ihc  whole  question  turns  upon  the  diiference  of  A- 
niencan  and  Emopcan  society,  and  the  total  want,  in  the  for- 
mer, of  that  race  of  political  chai  ac  ttTs  which  aboiuids  in  the 
latter.  In  America,  all  men  have  abundant  occupat  ion  of  their 
ewn,  without  thinking  of  the  State.  Ever\'  pei-son  ii^  deeply  in- 
terested, and  perpetually  engaged,  in  driving  his  tnuie,  and  cul- 
tivating his  land :  and  little  time  is  left  to  any  one  for  thinking 
of  state  affairs,  except  as  a  subject  of  conversation.  As  a  busi- 
ness, tliey  engage  the  attention  of  no  one  except  the  rulers  of 
the  country;  and  even  they  keep  the  concerns  of  the  publick 
sub  ordinate  to  their  own.  The  governor  of  a  State  is  gene- 
rally a  large  landowner  and  farmer  of  his  own  ground.  A  fo- 
reign minister  is  the  active  member  of  a  lucrative  and  laborious 
profession,  quitting  it  for  a  few  months,  and  returning  to  its 
gains  and  its  toils  when  his  mission  is  ended.  The  busineBS 
of  the  Senate  occnpies  but  a  few  weda  in  the  year ;  and  na 
man  devotes  himself  so  mnch  to  ita  dnties,  as  to  leave  it  doubt* 
lul  to  what  class  of  lh.e  indnstrions  communihr  he  prc^erly  bo* 
longs.  The  race  of  mere  statesmen,  so  wdi  known  aasong  us 
Jn  me  Old  world,  is  wholly  unknown  in  the  New ;  and,  until 
it  springs  up,  even  the  foundations  of  a  change  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  laid.  The  Americans,  no  doubt,  are^  Hke  other  firee^ 
men,  decided  partisans,  and  warm  political  combatants;  but 
what  project  or  chance  can  counterbalance,  in  their  eyes,  the 
b^efits  conferred  by  the  Union,  of  cultivating  thdr  scmI,  and 
pursuing  their  traffic  freely  and  gainfully,  in  their  capacity  of 
private  mdividuals  ?  A  preacher  of  insurrection  mi^  safely 
be  lefl  with  such  personages  as  the  American  formers;  andt 
until  the  whole  frame  of  sodely  alters,  even  a  great  increase 
of  political  characters  will  not  enable  those  persons  success- 
fully to  appeal  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  widi  die  pro;- 
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spect  of  splitting  tfie  Union.  The  cautious  and  economical 
cimnicter  of  the  Federal  Government  seems  admirably  adapted 
to  secure  its  hold  over  tlic  affections  of  a  rational  and  a  frugal 
people. 

In  the  abstracts  and  extracts,  of  wKich  this  article  consist*;, 
Ve  have  given  a  tolerably  fair  outline  of  Mr  Birkbcck's  work. 
We  shall  close  oitr  account  of  it  with  one  more  quotation,  con**' 
taining  the  account  of  a  religious  society,  so  extraordinary,  that 
we  are  desirous  of  acquainting  the  reader  with  its  character,  bo- 
cause  all  such  peculiarities  tend  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  histo^ 
jy  of  human  nature.  With  this  extract,  then, — with  a  warm 
reconun^dation  of  Mr  B/s  work,  and  on  expression  of  our 
hopes  that  wc  ma^  soon  agaip  hear  from  him  of  the  prc^rest 
which  his  ixilerastmg  colony  has  madei  we' conclude  the  present 
article. 

<  At  this,  eur  third  visit.  Harmony  becomes  more  enigmaticah 

This  dav,  being  Sunday,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  sefintr  group- 
ed and  in  thrir  best  attire,  a  larc^c  part  ot  the  member*;  of  tins  won- 
derful community.  It  was  evening  v.  htn  we  arrived,  and  we  saw  nd 
human  creature  about  the  streets  : — we  had  even  to  call  the  landlord 
of  tile  inn  out  ot  cluiicii  to  take  charge  of  our  horses.  The  cows 
were  waiting  round  the  little  dwellings,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
their  evening's  meaL  Soon  the  entire  body  of  people,  which  is  about 
wens\  hundred,  poured  out  of  the  churdi,  and  exhibited  so  much 
health,  and  peace,  and  neatness  in  their  persons^  that  we  could  not 
but  exdaimi  surely  the  institutions  which  produce  so  muofi^  happiness 
must  have  more  of  good  than  of  evil  in  them ;  and  here  I  re>^t,  not 
lowered  in  my  abhorrence  of  the  hypocrisy,  if  it  be  such,  whicli  go- 
verns the  ignorant  by  nursing  them  in  superstition  ;  but  incHned  in 
charity  to  believe  tliat  the  leaders  ane  sincere.  Certain  it  is,  that  liv- 
ing in  such  pk  nty,  and  a  total  abstraction  from  care  about  the  tuture 
provi.sion  for  a  funiily,  it  must  be  some  overbearing  thraldom  that  pre- 
yentB  an  increase  of  thtu  numbers  by  the  natural  laws  of  population. 

*  I  had  rather  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  bigotry  pervading  the 
-mass,  than  charge  a  few  with  the  base  policy  of  chaining  a  multitiule, 
by  means  of  superstition.  It  is»  however*  difficult  to  separate  the 
idea  of  policy  from  a  contrivance  which  is  so  highly  political.  The 
nmnber  of  Mr  Rapp's  mammIm  would  increase  so  rapidly*  without 
fwme  artificial  restraint,  as  soon  to  become  unmanageable. 

*  This  colony  is  useful  to  the  neighbourhood,  a  term  which  in- 
rhidcs  a  large  space  here  :  it  furnishes  from  its  store  many  articles  of 
great  value,  not  so  well  supplied  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  a  market  for  all 
spare  produce.  There  are  also  valuable  culinaiy  plants  and  fruit 
trees,  for  which  the  neighbourhood  is  indebted  to  the  Hannouites  ; 
iind  they  set  a  good  example  of  ncalness  and  industry:  but  they  are 
despised  as  ignorant ;  and  men  are  not  apt  to  imitate  what  they  scom* 
Ignorant  as  Uie  mass  of  Harmonites  may  be,  when  we  contrast  their 
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neataen  and  order  witk  the  elovenly  hthltB  of  thetr  iidghlKn]nr»  we 
see  the  good  amng  from  mere  astoaatumf  which  advances  these  poor 
people  a  century,  probably  much  more,  on  the  social  acalCy  beyond 
the  solitary  beings  who  build  their  huts  in  the  wilderness.    For  my 

reflections  on  the  principles  which  may  be  supposed  to  actuate  the 
rulers  of  this  highly  prosperous  community,  having  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  parties  who  govern,  nor  intimacy  with  any  of  the  go- 
verned, I  have  no  data,  except  the  simple  and,  possibly,  8uj)erficial 
©bservations  of  a  traveller.  Should  I  in  this  character  have  under- 
rated or  mistaken  them,  I  shall,  when  their  neighbour,  gladly  repair 
my  error. 

*  In  the  instittttion  of  these  societies,  the  Shakers  and  the  Harmo- 
iiltes,--~veligton»  or,  if  yon  will,  fanaticism,  seems  to  be  an  agent  s» 
powerful,  and  in  lacC  u  so  poweriul  in  its  operation  on  the  conduct  of 

their  members,  that  we  are  apt  to  attribute  all  the  wonders  that  arise 
within  the  influence  of  this  principle  to  its  agency  alone  :  for  what 
may  not  be  effecterl,  bv  a  sentiment  which  am  hear  down  and  nhro- 
gate  entirely,  in  the  instance  of  the  Shakers,  and  nearly  so  m  tlm  of 
tlie  Hannonites,  the  first  great  and  fundamental  law  of  human,  or 
rather  of  ally  nature?  I  allude  to  Uie  tenet  which  is  avowed  in  the 
former,  and  more  obscurely  inculcated  in  the  latter,  Uiat  the  gospei 
of  Christ  is  offered  to  them  under  the  injunction  of  ahstinence  from 
iexual  intercounte. 

*  I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  personal  obsenratioDi  on  the 
cfiecta  of  the  united  efforts  of  the  Harmonites.-  The  result  of  a  si- 
milar union  of  powers  among  the  Shakers,  has  been  described  to  me 
by  a  faithful  witnesjs ;  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  associatioft 
of  numbers,  in  the  application  of  a  good  capital,  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  tJiat  has  l?een  done :  and  that  the  unnatural  restraint, 
which  forms  so  promhient  and  revolting  a  feature  of  these  institu^ 
tions,  is  prospective,  rather  than  immediate  in  its  object. 

*  It  has,  however,  as  I  i)efore  remarked,  the  mischievous  tendency 
*      to  render  their  example,  so  excellent  in  other  respects,  altogether 

unavailing^  Strangera  vint  their  establishments,  and  retire  from  them 
full  of  admirations—but,  a  slavish  accjuiescence  under  a  disgusting 
superstitieilt  is  so  remarkable  an  ingredient  in  (iieir  diaraoter,  that  it 
checjbi  all  desire  of  imitation. '  p.  135— 140. 


Art.  V.    FieoD  of  the  State     Ettrope  during  the  Middle  Jl^es, 
By  HfiNBY  Hallam,  Esq.   S  vol.  4to.   London,  181$. 

nniiK  object  of  this  work  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  Europe 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centi^ry ;  from  the  establishment  of  Clovis  in  Gaul,  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  Charles  VIIL ;  from  the  final  settlement  of 
|he  Barbarians  i|i  t|ie  Western  empur^  to  the  coii9Qli4a|i(»n  of 
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Chrifltendom  intd  a  j^ditical  sjrBtem  of  tmequal)  but  independ* 
ent  states,  which  has  sabsisted  whh  little  variation  to  our  own 
limes.  There  are  few  periods  of  history  more  deserving  Inyes* 
dgation,  or  more  pregnant  with  useful  intbrmation  to  the  pre* 
^QvX  age.  To  the  revolutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  nations  of 
Europe  owe  their  existing  laws  and  institutions,  ^eir  pecuh'ar 
manners  and  cliaracter,  tnoir  particular  ftcnits  and  merits.  We 
still  suifer  from  the  prejudices  and  errors ,  we  still  profit  by  the 
spirit  and  wisdom  ot  our  ancestors. 

It  would  be  difEcuIt  to  appreciate  exactly  the  merits,  and  in- 
vidious to  point  out  the  defects,  of  the  numerous  precursors  of 
Mr  Hallam  in  this  branch  of  historical  invcstirration.  It  is  jjuf- 
ficicnt  to  remark,  that  the  plan  of  his  work  is  more  extensive 
theTi  tlirit  of  our  countryman  Dr  Robertson,  its  nrraTiijenicMit 
more  strictly  historical,  its  views  more  comprehensive,  and  its 
information  more  copious  juid  critical.  Mr  Hallam  appeiirs  to 
have  bestowed  nmch  time  and  reflection  on  his  subject.  He 
has  availed  himself,  without  scruple,  of  the  labours  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him  in  the  same  career;  but  he  has  nut  servih^ly 
adopted  their  oj>inious,  nor  carelessly  copied  their  errors.  Ou 
«very  disputable  point  he  has  exercised  his  jucigment  freely, 
ami  examined  tlie  conclusions  of  hb  predecessors  with  dili<^ence 
©nd  impartiality.  But,  though  he  has  not  disdained  the  md  of 
modcrii  abridgments,  he  has  not  tru.sied  iniplicitly  to  the  ex- 
tracts of  compilers  and  system  makers.  On  tlic  contrary,  lie 
appears  to  have  had  recourse  habitually  to  the  original  authors, 
who  describe  the  transactions  and  exhibit  the  sentiments  of  their 
tywn  age.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  Is  often  an  ungrateful  ht» 
hfsjux*  Many  pa^es  must  sometimes  be  perused  of  these  wor- 
4hie8>  before  a  single  ^tct  or  observation  occurs  that  repays  the 
toil.  But  to  im  historian  of  the  present  day,  who  wishes  to  be 
imbued  with  the  real  spirit  and  feeling  of  ages  that  are  past» 
the  study  of  their  writings  b  indispensable.  To  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  chronicles  and  original  histories  of 
tne  Barbarians,  Mr  Hailam  has  added  a  £ligent  examinib- 
tion  of  their  laws;  and  wherever  records  throw  their  steady 
and  certain  light  on  the  progress  of  events,  he  has  consulted 
them  with  care.  But  it  is  not  the  labour  and  industry  enqiloy- 
ed  by  Mr  Hallam  in  the  composition  of  his  woric,  nor  even  the 
Valuable  and  interesting  information  it  contains,  that  constitute 
its  chiel'or  peculiar  merit.  It  is  u-ritten  throughout  with  a  spi- 
rit of  freedom  and  liberality,  that  do  credit  to  the  author.  A 
firm  but  temperate  love  of  liberty,  an  enlightened  but  cautions 
•philosophy,  form  its  distin finished  excellence.  \\'e  never  find 
the  author  Attempting  to  palliate  injustice,  or  excu:ie  oppression  j; 
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jBid  whenever  he  treats  of  popoUr  righted  or  praxmaees  on  the 
contentions  of  subjects  with  their<  sovereigo%  we  meet  with  a 
iireedom  and  intrepidity  of  discussion  thi^t  remind  us  of  better 
times.  But  thoiigh  a  decided  enemy  to  the  encroachments  of 
arbitrary  power,  Mr  Hallam  is  no  infatuated  ^ulmirer  of  antient 
turbulence,  nor  blind  apologist  of  })opiil;ir  excesses.  If,  indeed, 
there  is  any  quality  of  liis  work  tliat  merits  our  uiujiialified  ap* 
prt'l'ation,  it  is  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  impartiality  that  perr 
vades  the  whole.  W  e  have  sometimes  found  him  careless,  and 
have  sometimes  thou f^ht  him  in  the  wrong;  but  we  have  not 
met  with  an  uncaiulid  misrepresentation,  an  ungenerous  sentir 
nient,  or  a  narrow-niimied  prejudice  in  his  book. 

To  give  a  full  analysis  of  Mr  Hallam*s  labours,  in  the  short 
compass  of  a  review,  would  be  a  task  imiio^sible  to  execute^ 
To  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  progress  ui  Europe  from  rude- 
ness to  refinement, — from  turbult  neo  and  violence  to  order  and 
truiiquiliity, — from  poverty  and  ignorance  to  wealth  and  know- 
ledge, we  recommend  his  book  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ad- 
ditious  made  in  our  time  to  the  stock  of  our  historical  informar 
lion.  We  must  ccmtent  ourselves  mth  a  shoit  notice  of  iht 
principal  subjects  which  he  treats,  giving  extacts  to  show  the 
spirit  m  which  he  writes^  and  oocafiionallj  interspenin^  obmw 
vadons  of  our  own  on  particular  points  whore  we  think  him 
mistaken,  or  hi^pen  to  differ  Iroin  him  in  opinion. 

The  first  chapter  of  Mr  Hallam's  book  is  employed  in  giving 
an  abridgement  of  the  history  of  France,  from  its  amquest  by 
Oovis  to  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  This  is  a 
rapid  but  masterly  sketch  of  the  revolutions  of  that  great  king^ 
dom.  The  principal  events  are  selected  with  judgment,  and  re« 
lated  with  gpinU  It  was  no  part  of  the  author's  plan  to  kHikmf 
with  minute  and  tedious  exactness,  the  succession  of  princes,  or 
to  expatiate  on  undecisive  wars  and  fruitless  victories.  His  ob- 
ject was,  to  mark  those  important  e^^ents  which  led  to  permar 
nent  changes  in  the  internal  state  and  political  institutions  of 
France,  lie  passes  slightly  over  the  degradation  and  deposal 
of  the  first  dynasty  ;  dwells  with  complacence  on  the  splendid 
character  of  Charlemairne:  describes  the  anarchv  that  leu  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  Capets;  and  traces  with  precision  the  succes- 
sive encroachments  by  which  the  princes  of  that  ambitious  fa- 
mily gradually  extended  their  dominions  and  increased  their 
power,  till  the  Icudai  constitution,  of  which  they  were  at  first 
only  the  su|)ei  i(jr  lords,  disappeared  from  sight,  and  left  an  ab- 
solute and  arbitrary  monarcliy  in  its  place.  In  his  review  of 
the  Ca})etian  race,  Mr  Ilallam  bestows  that  eulogy  on  St  Lewi* 
whigh  lii«  bolitary  virtue  so  jusdy  merits.         .  , 
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TJie  wars  with  England,  arising  tiom  the  clahn  of  Edward 
III.  to  the  French  crown,  occupy  a  cousidti  able  part  of  this 
id)ridginent,  and  are  related  with  great  fairness  and  candour. 
The  magniticent  character  of  Edward  and  his  son,  the  splen- 
dor of  tlieir  victories,  and  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  their  court, 
are  themes  tliat  still  warm  the  imagination,  and  excite  no  un- 
natural exultation  in  every  EngUsh  bosom.  '  If  we  could  foi^ 
'  get, '  says  Mr  Hallam,  '  what  never  should  be  for  not  ten,  the 

<  wretchedness  and  devastation  that  fell  upon  n  o  t  eat  kin<;d(>rn, 
«  too  dear  a  price  for  the  dij»play  of  any  luK.i-ni,  we  aiigh^ 

*  count  these  English  wars  in  France  mnuiig  the  brightest  pe- 

*  riodfi  in  history.' — '  A  good  lesson,  '  he  ooMtimiLs,  '  mwy  be 

<  drawn  by  conquerors,  from  the  change  oi  fortune  that  betl-l 

<  Edward  III.    A  loiu^^  warfare,  and  iniexampled  success,  iiad 

<  procured  for  him  some  ol  the  richest  provinces  of  France, 

<  Within  a  short  time,  he  was  entucly  stripped  of  tliom,  less 
«  through  tuiy  particular  misconduct,  than  in  consrcjuence  of 

<  the  mtrinsic  diBicuity  of  preserving  such  aCfjiii^itions.  The 

*  French  were  already  knit  together  as  one  people;  and  even 

<  those,  whose  feudal  duties  sometimes  led  tlicin  into  the  field 

*  against  their  sovereign,  couid  not  endure  tiie  teeiing  of  dis- 

*  memberment  from  tne  monarchy. '  In  tlie  provinces  ceded 
to  Edward,  by  the  peace  of  Breligny^  tlie  inhabitants  submit- 
ted, with  sullen  reluctance,  to  the  Kiiolish  yoke.    ^  Such  un- 

*  willing  subjects  iniglit,  perhaps,  have  been  won  by  a  prudent 

*  goveninieiU  ;  but  tiic  temper  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  wliich 

*  \s  as  rather  stern  and  arbiirarv,  did  not  conciliate  their  hearts 

*  to  his  cause. '  The  war  was  soon  nrter  renewed  ;  ami,  '  in  a 
'  lew  campaigns,  the  EiigHsh  were  deprived  of  almost  all  their 

<  conquests,  and  even,  in  a  great  dt^ee^  of  their  griginai  poft- 

*  sessions  in  Guienne.' 

Charles  ^' .  of  France,  having  expelled  the  English,  *  be- 

*  came  a  sagacious  statesman,  an  encourager  of  literature,  a 

*  beneficent  lawgiver.    But  all  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  were 

*  lost  in  the  succeeding  reign.    In  a  government  essentially  po» 

*  pular,  the  youth  or  imbecihty  of  the  sovereign  creates  no  ma- 

*  terial  derangement.    In  a  monarchy,  where  all  the  springs  of 

*  the  system  tlepcnd  upon  one  central  force,  these  accidents, 

*  which  are  sure,  in  the  course  of  a  lew  generations,*  to  recur, 

*  can  scarcely  fail  to  dislocate  tlie  whole  machine. '  The  States 
General  interfered,  with  success  at  first,  to  restrain  the  prodi- 
gality  of  the  court ;  but  the  partisans  of  royalty  ultimately  pre- 
vailed. The  city  of  Paris,  which  had  shown  a  Spirit  of  demo- 
cratic freedom,  olflensive  to  its  rulers,  '  was  treated  as  the  spoil 
f^tii*  conquest;  its  imn^iinitifii  abridged ;  its  most  active  leaders 
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<  pat  to  death ;  a  fine  of  aiicommon  severity  imposed ;  and  the 

*  taxesy  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  States  Gefi^a],  wei^  • 
«  renewed  by  arbitrary  prerogative.   It  is  difticwit,  '  continues 
Mr  Hallam,  '  to  name  a  limit  beyond  wbieh  taxes  will  not  be 

*  borne  without  impatience,  when  they  appear  to  be  called  for 

*  by  neceauty,  and  fiuthfully  applied.    But  the  sting  of  taxa^ 

*  tlon  IS  wastefulness.  What  high>spiritcd  man  could  sae^ 
^  without  indignation,  the  earnings  of  his  labour,  yielded  un^ 

*  grudgingly  to  the  public  defence,  become  the  spoils  of  para«> 

*  sites  andpeculators  ?  It  is  this  that  mortifies  the  liberal  hand 
^  of  public  spirit;  and  those  statesmen,  who  deem  the  lecmily 

*  of  government  to  depend,  not  on  laws  and  annies,  but  on  the 

*  moral  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  will  ^imlantly 

*  guard  against  even  the  suspicion  of  prodigality,'  Sudi  were 
not  the  statesmen,  unh^ipily  for  France^  who  then  presided  over 
her  destinies*  The  outrageous  dissoluteness  of  the  Court,  its 
enonnous  extravagance,  and  shameless  contempt  of  public  opi** 
nion,  aggravated  the  discontent,  and  embittered  die  distresses 
of  the  people.  Assassination  openly  perpetrated,  and  publickly 
vindicated,  destroyed  all  confidence  between  the  hostile  fac^ 
tions.  Henry  V.  of  England,  profiting  by  these  dissenstons 
conti  Ive(],  by  war  and  negotiation^  to  be  declared  the  suocessof 
to  the  French  monarchy.  His  premature  death,  fortunately 
for  both  countries,  frustrated  his  plans*  England  in  her  torn 
became  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions^  and  patriotism  and  8a«> 
perstidon  combined  to  expel  her  armies  once  more  from  Franp^. 

We  have  no  hesitation  m  condemning,  with  Mr  Hallam,  the 
pretension  of  Edward  III.  to  the  Crown  of  France*  The 
clami  of  Philip  had  been  recognised  by  the  States  and  people 
^  France,  and  confirmed  by  his  peaceable  possession  of  tb^ 
throne  for  several  years.  He  had  been  guilty  of  no  errors  df 
governmenty  or  eneroadiments  on  his  subjects'  rkfatsi  that 
could  jusdy  absolve  diem  from  their  allegiance^  Whether  he  was 
the  nearest  heir  to  the  preceding  monarch  or  not,  seems  to  us, 
in  these  circumstances,  a  matter  of  mighty  indiEkrence*  He 
had  the  best  of  all  ddes,  die  willing^  aoqniescenoe  of  his  snb^ 
jects,  and  their  firm  determination  to  suppcnt  Urn  against  aR 
compedtors.  But,  if  the  claim  of  Edward  is  to  be  oonndered^ 
as  a  meH  qucsdon  of  hereditary  right,  we  are  mot  sure  diat  Mf 
Hallam  has  either  stated  die  argument  in  his  fiivonr  correctlyf 
or  decided  with  jusdce  a^tnst  its  validity*  Edward  and  his  an^ 
tagonist  agreed  in  admitting,  diat  females  were  excluded  from 
the  French  dironc*  What  Edward  contended  was,  that  this 
exclusion  did  not  extend  to  their  male  posterity ;  and,  of  theses 
that  he  was  the  nearest  male  rcladon  to  the  hist  King,  and 
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therei\>rc  his  lawful  liolr.  ^Vllatever  wo  ir.ny  think  of  this  Inst 
distinction,  ossentinL  it  must  he  ccnfi'ssctl,  lo  Ktivvar(!*s  claim, 
it  v>«s  coT)"iicloml  ol  iiii|)cn  tiince  in  the  iiiiddle  aires.  It  was  the* 
groiiiul  on  which  Bruce  rested  his  preteiLsiou  to  the  Scottisli 
sceptre ;  mid  at  Caspe,  where  the  same  qiiestiun  was  agitated 
before  commissioners  from  the  lliree  kingdoms  of  AiTagoii,  the 
principle  mnintained  by  Edward,  was  p.Soplcd  in  the  disposal 
of  the  crown,  by  a  majority  of  the  delegates  present  on  that 
occasion.  Ferdinand  of  Gtstilc  wtis  preferred  tp  his  competi- 
tors, because  he  was  the  lieir  male  nearest  in  blocd  to  the  pre* 
teding  monarch.  Hiis  trifling  oversight  of  Mr  HtiUam  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  the  real  ground  of  Edwanrs-pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  France,  had  lieen  stated  with  precision  by 
Rapin  and  by  Caite. 

Mr  Hallan)'s  abri<lgemcnt  of  the  history  of  France,  is  an  ex- 
cellent preparation  tor  the  chapter  that  foUoivs  on  the  feiidil 
system,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  parts  of  his 
book*  In  his  dissertation  upon  this  subject,  he  traces  the  rise 
and  progress  of  that  singuLir  tbrm  of  polity,»cxp]ains  its  princi- 
ples,— and  distinguishes  what  was  original  ancf  essential  to  the 
system^  from  that  which  was  incidentid  and  confined  to  parti- 
cular times  and  countries.  Its  edects  on  society  and  govern- 
ment, he  appretiatcs  witii  sagacity  and  candour ;  and  explains, 
with  great  judgement  and  perspicuity,  the  causes  iliat  led  to  its 
establishment,  and  the  changes  that  gradually  midcrmiued  its 
principles,  and  finally  subverted  its  institutions. 

*  It  is  tlie  previous  f:tate  of  society, '  he  nb -rrro?!,  under  the 
grandchildren  of  CharJemapnc,  M-hich  we  must  always  keep  in  niir^d, 
it*  we  would  appreciate  tlie  effects  of  the  feudal  system  upon  tlie  wvl^ 
fare  of  maukiiui.  The  institutions  of  the  eleventh  centui  v  nuist  b« 
compared  with  those  of  the  nintli,  not  with  the  advanced  civilization 
of  modem  times.  The  state  of  anarchy,  which  we  usually  term 
feudal,  was  the  natural  result  of  a  vast  and  barbarous  empire,  feebly 
administered,  and  the  cause,  rather  than  the  e^t  of  the  general  esta- 
blishment of  feudal  tenures.'  These,  by  preserving  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  whole,  kept  alive  the  fc; '  i  r  of  a  common  country,  and 
common  duties ;  and  settled,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free 
constitution  of  England,  tiie  iinn  monarchy  of  France^  aodthefe* 
deral  union  of  Gcrniany.  • 

*  The  utiiitv  of  an"«/  form  of  policy  may  be  estimated,  by  its  effects 
upon  national  grcatiic  ss  and  s<  cui  ity,  upon  civil  liberty  and  ])rivate 
rights,  upon  the  tranquillity  and  order  of  society,  upon  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  wealth,  or  upon  the  general  tone  of  moral  sentiment 
and  energy.  The  feudal  constitution  was  little  adapted  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  mighty  kingdom,  fa»  less  for  schemes  of  conquest.  But  as 
it  prevailed  alike  in  several  adjacent  countries,  none  had  any  thin^  to 
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fear  from  die  iDilitanr  superiority  of  its  neighbours.   It  was  this  in* 

efficiency  of  the  feudal  miJitia,  perhaps,  that  saved  Europe,  during 
ihii  middle  ages,  from  the  danger  of  universal  monarchy.  In  times* 
when  princes  had  little  notion  of  confederacies  for  mutilal  protection, 

it  is  hard  to  say  whnt  Tiiight  not  have  been  the  successes  of  an  Otho, 
a  Frederic,  or  a  PliiJip  Augustus,  U'  tliey  could  have  wielded  the 
whole  force  of  their  subjects,  whenever  their  ambition  required.  If 
an  empire  ec{ually  extensive  with  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  supported 
by  military  despotism,  had  been  tuinied  about  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth centuries,  the  seeds  of  commerce  and  liberty,  just  then  begin- 
ning to  shoot,  would  have  perished ;  and  Europe,  reduced  to  a  bar-» 
barous  servitude,  might  have  fallen  before  tlie  free  barbarians  of 
Tartaiy. 

•  *  If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  scheme  of  civil  freedom,  it 
bears  a  noble  countenance.  To  the  feudal  law  it  is  owing,  that  tlie 
very  names  of  riffht  and  privilege  were  not  swepit  away,  as  in  Asia^ 
by  the  desolatinq-  liand  of  power.  The  tyranny,  which,  ov  every  fa- 
vourable moment,  was  breaking  throup;h  all  barriers,  would  luive  riot- 
ed without  control,  if,  when  the  people  were  poor  and  disunited,  the 
nobility  had  not  been  brave  and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of  feuda- 
lity extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  notions  of  pri- 
vate righu  £very  one  will  aekiiowledge  m^,  who  considers  the  li«> 
mitations  of  the  services  of  vassalage,  so  ciauHou^Iy  marked  in  those 
law  books  which  are  the  records  of  customs;  the  reciprocity  of  obli- 
gation between  the  lord  and  his  tenant ;  the  consent  required  in  every 
measure  of  a  legislative  or  general  nature ;  the  security,  above  all, 
wliich  every  vassal  found  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  his  peers^ 
and  even  (we  may  in  this  sense  say^  in  the  trial  by  combat.  The  bulk 
of  tlie  people,  it  is  true,  were  degrat^  by  servitude ;  but  this  had 
no  connexion  with  the  feudal  tenures. 

•  The  peace  and  '^ond  order  of  society  were  not  promdtcd  by  this 
system.  Thougii  private  wars  did  not  originate  in  the  feudal  cus- 
toms, it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  were  perpetuated  by  so  con- 
venient an  institution,  which  indeed  owed  its  universal  establishment 
to  no  other  cause.  And,  as  predominant  habits  of  warfiire  are  totally 
irreconcileable  with  those  of  industry,  not  merely  by  the  immediate 
works  of  destruction  which  render  its  efforts  unavailing,  but  through 
that  contempt  of  peaceful  occupations  which  tliey  produce,  tlie  feu- 
dal system  must  have  been  intrinsically  adverse  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  anti  the  inij)rovement  of  those  arts  which  mitigate  the 
evils  or  abridge  the  labours  of  mankind. 

:  *  But,  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline,  the  feudal  institutions  wefd 
perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society  had  sunk,  for  several  centuries 
after  the  dissolution  of  tiie  Roman  empire,  into  a  condition  of  utter 
depravity ;  iidiere,  if  any  vices  eould  be  selected  as  ^nore  eminently 
characteristie  than  others,  they  were  fiilsehood,  treachery  and  ingra- 
titude. In  slowly  purging  off  the  lees  of  this  extreme  corruption,  the 
feudal  spirit  exerted  its  ameliorating  influence*  Violation  of  fiiith 
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stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  most  repugnant  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  feudal  tenure  ;  most  se\  erely  and  promptly  avenged  ;  most 
branded  by  general  infamy.  The  feudal  law  book^  breathe  through- 
out a  spirit  of  honourable  obligation.  The  feudal  course  of  jurisdic- 
tion  promoted^  what  trial  by  peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  pro- 
mote, a  keener  feeling,  as  well  las  readier  perception,  of  moral  as  welt 
as  of  legal  distinctions.  In  ihe  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and  vassal, 
there  was  ample  scmie  for  every  magnanimous  and  disinterested  . 
energy.  The  heart  of  raao,  when  placed  in  circumstances  that  have 
a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in  such  senti- 
ments. No  occasions  could  be  more  favourable,  than  the  protection  of 
a  faithful  support cr,  or  the  defence  of  a  beneficent  sovereign,  against 
such  powerful  aggression,  as  left  little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in 
iiis  ruin. ' 

It  is  in  France,  cliieflv,  that  Mr  Hallam  contemplates  tlic* 
feudal  system  and  theretore,  in  describing  its  decay,  hf  is  na- 
turnllv  led  to  the  c()nse(|uencos  that  ensued,  in  that  kirifrdoin,  on 
its  fall.  He  traces  the  frradiial  encroachniont**  of  the  Crown,  as 
the  power  of  tlie  nobility  was  reduced ;  its  usurpation  of  the  le- 
gislative authority,  which  had  lain  dormnnt  tor  centuries;  its 
sissumption  of  the  right  of  taxation,  in  oppt)^itio  i  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  States:  its  success  in  wrestinir  from  the  Barims 
their  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  in  placing  the  administration 
of  justice  in  judires  ajipointed  l\v  the  king.  He  shows,  in  tlie 
course  of  this  in(|uiry,  that  it  to  the  dissolution  of  all  hut 
the  feudal  iijoverniiu  at,  at  the  aece^slon  of  the  third  dynasty, 
and  to  the  independence  effected,  'id  for  many  ages  mam- 
tained  b^-  the  feudal  nobility,  that  the  kings  of  France  were  in- 
debted tor  the  absolute  authority  which  they  at  last  acquired. 
When  Hugli  Capet  usnrpeil  the  throne,  France  was  *  rather  a 
€ol]ectr<;»ii  states,  partially  atlied  to  each  other,  than  a  single 
monarchy.  The  kingdom  was  ns  a  great  iie^  or  rather  as  a 
hundle  of  fiefi,  and  the  king  little  more  than  one  of  a  niunber 
of  feudal  nobles,  differing  rather  in  dignity  than  in  power 
from  some  of  the  rest.  *  The  vassals  of  the  Crown  had  the 
right  of  coining  money,  and  of  waging  private  war;  they  enjoy- 
^ exemption  from  all  public  tributes^  except  the  feudal  aids; 
were  free  from  legislative  control ;  and  possessed  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  original  jurisdiction  in  their  dominion^.  *  The 
king, '  says  St  Lewis  in  his  establishments,  ^  cannot  make  pro- 
clamation, that  is,  declare  any  new  law,  in  the  territory  of  a 
baron,  without  his  consent,  nor  can  the  baron  do  so  in  that  of 
a  vavassor.  If  legislative  power,  therefore,  be  essential  to  so- 
vereignty, we  cannot,  in  strictness,  assert  the  king  of  France 
to  have  been  sovereign  beyom!  the  limits  of  his  own  do- 
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mains.*  Tni^titio-  to  tliis  exemption  froDi  aii  laws,  but  these 
to  M'hich  thev  iutd  given  their  express  consent,  the  harons  with- 
held their  pn«scnce  from  tlie  kin<r's  court,  or  nttended  on  par- 
ticuhu*  occr.sions  only,  when  questions  of  great  public  inijK)rt- 
ance  were  to  he  discussed.  h\  this  suspension  of  legislative 
authority,  the  necessity  of  new  laws  induced  the  kings  of 
France  to  frame  ordinances  by  atlvice  of  their  council-;  and  t^ 
these  ordmance«,  when  they  became  powerful,  tliey  gave  the 
ciRict  of  laws,  by  means  of  the  coercive  autliority  acquired  by 
their  courts  of  justice*  The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the 
Crown  was,  in  tiiis  manner,  die  natural  result  of  tho  original  in- 
4e]icndencc  of  the  nobility,  and  of  *  their  ill-judged  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  their  feudal  privileges.  *  In  tliese  and  other 
encroachments  of  prerogative^  the  king  had  the  never-failinff 
support  of  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy,  who  were  disgusted  with 
the  violence  of  tho  nobles,  and  had  found,  in  the  civil  and 
canon  laM*,  a  system  of  political  maxims  very  different  from 
these  of  the  feudal  co<^le.  *  A  new  theory  of  absolute  i)owcr 
and, unconditional  obedience  was  introduced;*  and  French- 
incn  were  taught,  that  '  all  feudal  privileges  were  encroaclir 
ments  on  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  monarchy. ' 

The  States  General  were  lirst  assembled  by  PhUip  the  Fair, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  lirom  his  subjects*  *  At  no 
period,  and  in  no  instances  did  they  possess  a  co-ordinate  le- 
gislative authority  with  the  Crown,  or  even  a  consenting  voice. 
Mably,  Boulainvilliers,  and  Montlosien  are  as  decisive  on  this 
subject,  as  the  most  courtly  writers  of  that  country.  It  fol- 
lows,'  snys  Mr  Hallani,  'that  Frnnce  licvrr  possessed  a  free 
constitution ;  nor  had  the  monarcliy  any  limitations  in  respect 
of  enacting  laws,  save  those  which,  until  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  the  feudal  principles  had  imposed.'  The  sole  pri- 
vilege possessed  by  the  States  was,  to  grant  money,  and  to  regu- 
late the  collection  of  it.  But,  notwithstanding  tlie  narrow  limitij 
of  their  constitutional  antlK)rity,  they  made  various  ellorts  to  re- 
dre^,s  llie  grievance^,  and  relbrm  tne  government  of  the  State. 
'I'hese  attempts,  hovs  ever,  though  renewed  at  intervals,  from  the 
time  of  Julia  to  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  were  constantly  de- 
feated, eitlier  by  the  dissensions  of  ihc  diiierent  orders,  or  by 
tlie  dihturbances  and  popular  excesses  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
Tlie  authority  of  the  States,  even  in  gi'tmts  of  money,  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  They  were  held  to  nave  no  power  of  impos- 
ing takes  widiout  the  specific  consent  of  their  oonstituei^ts. 
Whether  it  was  the  timidity  of  the  deputies,  or  &l8e  notions 
of  freedom,  which  produced  ithis  doctrine,  it  was  evidently 
repugnant  to  the  stability  and  dignity  t)f  a  representative  as- 
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w?nil)ly.  Nor  was  it  less  ruinous  in  pmclice,  tlian  Jiiistakoii 
in  theory.  For  the  necessary  sul)sulics,  after  being  pro- 
visionally granted  by  the  States,  wi  re  often  rejected  by  their 
electors,  the  king  toiuid  a  rea^^onablc  pretence  for  dispensintf 
with  die  concurrence  of  his  sulfjects  when  lie  levied  contri- 
butions npon  them. '  In  the  fifteenth  century,  provineial  as- 
semblies, which  were  found  to  be  more  manageable  than  the 
JStates  General,  were  substituted  in  their  place  for  obtaining 
grants  of  money;  and  nt  length  *  the  formality  of  consent, 
whether  by  general  or  ])rovincial  States,  ceased  to  be  recktm- 
cd  indisj)ensiible.  Charic-i  VI T.  levied  money  by  his  own  au- 
thoritv.  Lewis  XI.  carried  this  encroachment  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  exaction.  It  was  the  boast  of  courtiers,  that  he  first 
released  the  kings  of  France  Irom  dc[)endence;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  elFectually  demolished  those  barriers,  which, 
however  im})erfect  and  ill  placed,  luid  opposed  some  impcdi- 
jnent  to  the  establishnu  nt  oi  despotism,* 

After  a  long  and  unequal  struggle  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, the  territorial  courts  of  the  Ban^ns  were  brought  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  royal  tribunals.  This  change,  in  many 
respects  beneficial  to  the  people,  was  com])letetl  m  the  four- 
teenth ceiittirv,  bv  the  e«-t'iblislnnent  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
;ind  other  sovereign  comt<.  But  the^e  tribunals,  after  contri- 
buting to  the  exaltation  of  the  roval  j>rerogative,  attemptrd  to 
:^et  up  barriers  against  the  power  tliey  had  created.  It  had  be- 
co)]ie  usual  to  jironuilgate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  royal 
edicts  ])re?)are(r  in  the  Council,  or  tf>  send  them  thither  for  re- 
<iistrat!oiK  ^  'i'his  Ibrmahtv  was  deeiiied  essential  to  render 
them  authcniic  and  notorious,  and  iIjus  inclirecdy  gave  them 
the  sanction  and  validity  of  ]n\v.  *  in  the  fifteentn  century, 
the  Parliament  began  to  claim  a  right  of  judging  the  expedien- 
cy of  the  edicts  transmitted  to  it  for  registration  ;  and  this  pre- 
tensi<)n,  rxtraordijinry  and  anomalous  as  it  a})pears,  it  maui- 
tained  to  the  period  of  the  Uev(>lufibn.  Subsc  (juent  regulations 
rendered  its  members  independent  of  the  Court;  and,  iVom  the 
spirit  ol"  resistance  which  they  aftenvards  displayed,  this  body 
of  lawyers  '  became,  in  later  times,  tlu'  sole  dejiositary  of  public 
spirit,  and  attachment  to  justice,  in  France.  Doubtless,'  s;n  s  Mr 
Halknn,  '  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  with  its  prejudices  elkI  nan  ovv 
vitnvs  ;  its  high  notions  of  loyal  obedience,  so  strangely  mixed  up 
with  remonstrances  and  resistance ;  its  anomalous  privilege  of  object- 
ing^ to  edicts,  hardly  approved  by  the  nation  who  did  not  participate 
in  it,  and  oveiturneid  with  facility  hy  the  king,  whenever  he  thought 
fit  to  exert  the  sinews  of  his  prerogative,  was  indeed  poorly  substi- 
futed  for  that  coordinate  sovereignty,  that  equal  concurrence  of  na» 
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tiooal  representatives  in  legislation,  which  has  long  been  rlie  exclu- 
sive pride  of  our  government,  and  to  which  the  Status-General  of 
Trance,  in  their  best  days,  had  never, aspired.  No  man  of  sane  un- 
derstanding; \v oLild  desire  to  revive  institutions,  both  uncongenial  to 
modern  opini(j!vs  and  to  the  natural  order  of  society.  Yet  the  name 
ot*  the  Pailiauient  of  Paris  must  ever  be  res|>cclal)ie.  It  exhibited, 
upon  various  occatiions,  virtues  from  which  huiuan  esteem  b  as  insc- 
pai^ble  as  the  diadmr  from  the  substance ;  a  severe  adherence  to 
principles,  an  unaccommodating  smcerity,  individual  disintcfestedness 
imd  consistency* ' 

The  decline  of  the  feudal  system  in  France^  Mr  Hallam  a- 
scribes  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Crown  by  the  annexation 
of  Normandy,  Touiouse»  and  other  great  fiefs ;  to  tlic  institution 
of  free  and  chartered  towns ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  hired 
soldiers  in  place  of  the  feudal  militia.    The  emancipation  of 
the  towns  he  rrfm  to  the  necessities,  rather  than  to  the  policy 
of  the  Court ;  and  doubts  whether  the  Crown  derived  any  sub  - 
stantial  addition  of  power  from  this  iimovation,  till  the  reign  of 
Lewis  VIII.,  when  the  king  claimetl  *  the  immediate  sovereign- 
ty over  all  chartered  towns,  in  exclusion  of  their  original  lords.* 
By  the  estabHslnne!!!  of  t1)is  pretentiioii,  and  the  prudent  use 
made  of  it  by  the  government,  a  deadly  blow  was  given  to  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  which,  fi  om  other  causes,  was  going  rapidly 
to  decay.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  as  soon  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Barons  IkkI  completely  yielded,  *  the  Court 
began  to  give  into  a  new  policy,  which  was  ever  after  pursued  ; 
that  of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  noble 
class  against  those  attacks  which  wealth  and  liberty  encourag- 
'   ed  the  plebeians  to  make  ujion  then). '    It  was  by  this  varia- 
ble, but  uniformly  selfish  ])()licy,  skilfully  adapted  to  circumstan- 
ces as  they  arose,  that  ilie  kuigs  of  l  iaiice  were  enabled  to 
trample  by  turns  on  every  class  of  their  subjects,  and  erect  an 
arbitrary  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  their  liberty.    To  hiunblc 
Ilis  nobles,  ihe  king  ccmdescaided  to  become  tne  protector  of 
his  towns,  and  dispenser  of  equal  justice  to  his  people.  AVhen 
his  nobles  were  suflUciently  humbled,  he  espoused  thdr  cause, 
and  crushed  their  plebeian  adversaries  with  his  sca>tre  of  iron. 
The  lawyers,  after  contributing  jto  his  victory,  ana  corntpting 
public  ^linion  by  their  doctrines,  when  th^  attempted  to  raise 
their  'feeble  voice  against  his  power,  found  their  own  slavish 
maxims  and  lessons  of  obedience  turned  against  themselves. 
Had  these  different  orders  of  men  possessed  sagacity  to  discern 
their  reid  interc  ut    and  sense  to  unite  against  their  common  ene- 
my, France,  like  England,  might  have  settled  into  a  limited 
monarchy,  instead  of  being  for  ages  the  scourge  of  Europe  a- 
broad,  and  victim  of  arbitrary  power  at  home. 
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Mr  Hallam  finds  instances  of  hired  soldiers  in  tlic  lOtli  and 
1 1th  centuries.  In  the  12th  and  13th,  the  practice  became 
common;  and,  in  the  Hth,  nearly  universal.  But  these  sol* 
diers  were  dibl)anded  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities ;  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace  being  unknown  in  France,  till  the  ordi- 
nance of  Charles  VII.  in  1444  .  The  employment  of  hired  sol- 
diers lecl  to  another  innovation,  that  of  escuage  or  scutage ; 
which  was  a  competition  in  monejr  paid  by  the  feudnl  va^^sals 
to  tlieir  sovereign,  in  lieu  of  the  mditaiy  service  to  which  tliey 
were  bound  by  their  tenures.  Madox  cannot  trace  the  existence 
of  scutage  in  Englaml  beyond  the  time  of  Henry  I.  But  there 
is  a  transaction  recorded  of  William  RuAis»  that  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  it,  and  appears  to  us  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  its  origin.  We  are  informed  in  the  Annals  of  Waverly, 
that  in  1094,  rex  WUHelnms  misit  ad  ham  terram  ( Angliam  sciL) 
et  jussit  summoneri  viginti  miUia  AngUmm  qui  venirent  ilU'  in 
mmUum  in  Normanniam  ;  sed  posfguam  ad  mare  venerunt,  jussi 
suni  redvref  et  miUere  regi  pecuniam  quam  difcrehant^  scilicet 
wmsqmtque  viginti  solidos,  quod  tpsi  J^cawit.  *  That  is,  the 
militarv  tenants  gave  to  the  crown  what  they  had  provided  to 
bear  tne  expenses  of  their  expedition,  and  the  king  ac^q>ted 
ti)is  pn^ment  in  lieu  of  th^ip  personal  attendanipe«  Tkey  were 
saved  h-om  the  dangers,  inconvenience  and  fatigues  of  war;  and 
he  was  furnished  with  mopey  for  th^  hire  of  merc^aries,  whose 
*  soidierfiike  principles  of  mdiscriminate  obedience,  still  more 
than  theif  courage  and  field  discipline,  rendered  them  dear  to 
kings,  who  dreaded  the  free  spirit  of  a  fl'udal  army.  * 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  Mr  Hallam's  book,  we 
must  observ  e,  that  some  doubtful  positions  are  maintained  in  it, 
to  whicli  we  should  have  been  desirous  of  calling  bis  attention, 
if  we  had  not  been  afraid  of  fatiguing  oiur  readci*8  by  the  mi^^ 
nuteness  and  prolixity  of  the  di^i}ssion.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  doubts  of  the  correctness 
of  his  statement,  ^  that  the  exclusion  of  females  from  inherit- 
ance in  fixed  possessions  was  very  common  among  the  Teutonic 
nations.  *  We  shall  cite  a  few  examples  to  the  contrary.  The 
Burgimdian  law  is  one  of  the  most  antient  codes  of  the  Barbae 
rians,  and  most  exempt  from  the  interpolation  of  later  times* 
But  in  that  code  we  have  the  following  passage.  Inter  Burgun^ 
diones  id  vtdumtis  custodiri,  ut  si  quis  JiUum  turn  reliquerit^  in  loco 
fliijilia  inpatris  matrisque  hcreditate  mccedal.  X  The  same  law 
of  Inheritance  was  established  among  the  Lombards.   Si  qjtd^ 

 —  -    I.N  II 

*  Gale,  2.  139.  \  Vol.  I,  p-  103.  iVo( 
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Ztongobdrdus  smeJUiis  IcgilimiB  masctdink  moiintu  fiterity  et  JUiam 
dereliquerU  unam  autplure$  k^Uimas^  ipsa:  ei  in  omnem  heredita'- 
tern  patns  vet  tiiatris  sua^  ianquam  j^/V  legitimi  mascutim\  heredcs 
succedant*  $ .  Sons  were  prclerred  to  danglitcrs,  by  the  uoithem 
natlonsy  in  t]ic  inlieritance  of  land ;  but  we  know  of  no  absolute 
exclusion  of  females^  except  iu  the  celebrated  text  de  terra  &a* 
lica ;  and  of  what  this  terra  salica  connisted^  Mr  Hfillam  is  fully 
aware  no  two  anttquatiuns  arc  agreed*  With  respect  to  other 
sorts  oi'  alodial  land,  the  Salii,  like  the  otlier  German  tribes,  had 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  succession  of  females.  *  The  lll- 
puarii  excluded  women  from  any  portion  of  their  grandfather's 
mheritance^  while  any  of  his  male  progeny  survived ;  f  and  the 
Anglii  maintained  this  prohibition,  while  there  were  male  rela- 
tions to  be  fomid  in  tlio  fifth  degree  of  consanguinity ;  but  in 
neither  case  was  the  exclusion  absolute.  Post  quintam  atUm 
( gcita'atlonem )  Jilia  cx  tdoy  sive  de  patris  sive  matris  parte^  in 
/leredilatem  succedat^  et  twic  demum  kereditas  ad  Jusuni  a  lancea 
transeat*  %  If  a  man  dies  without  children,  says  the  Ripuariim 
code,  tmd  leaves  neither  father  nor  mother,  let  his  brother  and 
sister  succeed  to  his  inheritance ;  imd  if  he  has  neither  brother 
nor  sister,  let  his  adnts  inherit  his  possessions.  ||  The  Saxons 
and  Alemaimi  preferred  sons  to  daughters;  but,  on  the  failure  > 
of  sonf,  the  whole  inheritance  of  the  father  descended  to  the 
daughters.  5f 

Mr  Hallam  controverts  tlie  opinion  of  Montesquieu,  adopted 
by  Robeitson  and  Mubly,  that  the  benefices  gi'anted  by  die 
Merovingcan  kings,  of  France,  were  originally  precarious,  and 
resumable  at  the  plcasin*c  of  the  Sovereign ;  and  he  has  certain- 
ly shown,  that  tlie  authorities  citcil  by  Montcscjuidu  do  not  war- 
rant him  hi  that  conclusion.  It  is  probable,  that  benefices  were 
granted  on  different  terms  by  different  nations*  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  tliat  among  tlie  Burgimdians  they  were  from  the 
first  hereditary.  It  aj^pcars  from  the  laws  of  tliat  nation,  that 
those  who  held  benefices  from  the  Crown,  had  no  share  in  the  . 
distribution  of  the  alodial  lands  taken  from  the  Romans.  Ucet 
eodem  ientpore,  -says  the  Bnrguiulian  lawgivcM-,  quo  poynlus  «ctf- 
tei*  mancipiortmi  tertiam  et  dim  tetrant.-*  partes  accepit,  ejusmodi 
a  nobis  fucrit  emissa  jirtccepiio,  id  quiauKpie  a^^nati  cupi  mofici' 
piisy  seu  paratiuin  nostroruniy  sire  largiiate  nostra  perceperat ; 


§  Luitprandi  leges,  cap.  1.  *  Lex  Saiica,  tit.  G2. 

t  Lex  Ripuar.  tit.  5G,  J  Leg.  Angl.  et  Werin.  tit.  Q,  1.  S. 

li  Lex  Uipuar.  tit.  56,  II.  1,  2,  3. 
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ticc  iiiaucipioritiH  tniiam  ner  uuo;^  In  rarum  partes  cx  eo  loco^  hh 
quo  ri  /iosjiiUdi/as  J'un  at  (kLc^ata^  icquireret,  *  But,  whcii  thin 
regiilatiou  was.  inacic,  it*  bciipficiary  lands  could  have  been  re- 
sumed ut  pleasure,  or  luul  rotiiniod  to  the  CVown  ou  the  death 
of  the  person  who  held  thcni,  the  Leudes  of  Burn;undy  must 
have  been  in  a  worse'  condition  thajt  the  iUodial  j^roprietors, 
though  superior  to  tlicni  in  rank  and  dignity.  If  this  anomaly 
ever  existed,  which  we  can  hardly  believe,  it  must  have' been  of 
short  duration.  The  same  code  informs  us,  that  at  the  tune 
when  it  was  promulgated,  beneficiaiy  lands  liad  become  liercdi- 
tary  property  in  Bur^ir.uly.  Amonp;  the  \'isi*r()tjis,  the  Fidelca 
were  s'jcured  in  their  benefices  suid  these  deelaretl  to  be  their 
hereditary  property,  by  the  decrees  of  the  5th  and  6th  Coun- 
cils of  Toledo. 

Tlie  revohitions  of  Italy,  wliich,  according  to  the  ])hw  ad* 
<^ted  by  Mr  Hailam,  follov/  his  account  of  the  feudal  system 
in  F ranee,  arc  too  numerous  and  two  complicated  to  be  treated 
witJi  interest  antl  perspicuity  in  an  abridgement  like  this.  Mr 
Hailam  may  be  forgiven  for  not  accomplisliing,  in  150  pages--, 
\vhi:t  it  lias  cost  ?J.  Sisnumdi  ten  volumes  to  execute,  riier*? 
,ire,  nevertheless,  fine  p.5^sngo^^  and  interesting  details  in  this 
chapter;  and  tluoiiglioiit  v.  e  find  the  s:':r.e  spirit  of  liberality 
:ind  impartial  regard  to  jiisiice,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the? 
other  j)arts  of  fi!s  book.  I  lis  account  ot"  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween 1  rccldick  ijajbaroj^sa  and  tlie  Lombard  cities,  is  given 
witli  spirit  ;ind  animation;  and  the  concluding  remarks  c.vliibit 
an  admirable  spechnea  of  the  true  lessons  to  be  tlrawa  irom  lus- 
torv. 

*  The  successful  iaKurrcelion  of  Lonibardy,  *  he  observes,  '  a 
memorable  refutation  of  that  system  of  policy  to  which  its  advocate!^ 
give  the  ap])cllation  of  vigorous,  and  which  they  perpetually  hold 
forUi  as  the  only  means  through  which  a  disa&cted  people  are  to  be 
restrained.  By  a  certain  class  of  statesmen,  and  by  all  men  of  harsh  . 
and  violent  disposition,  measures  of  conciliation,  adherence  to  the 
spirit  of  treaties,  regard  to  antient  privileges,  or  to  those  rules  of 
moral  justice  which  are  paramount  to  all  positive  right,  are  alwayu 
treated  witli  derision.  'IVrror  is  their  only  speciiie  ;  ar.d  |)lly^Ical  in- 
ability to  rebel,  tlu  lr  only  security  tor  allegiance,  but  it"  the  ra/inir 
of  cities,  the  abr(>;;ation  of  privileiics,  the  im]>ovpr5shment  and  op- 
pression of  a  nation  eoiild  asfure  its  constant  submission,  Fretleric 
l3arbarossa  would  nevci"  liuvc  sLca  the  militia  oi  Loiubardy  arrayed  a- 
gainst  him  at  Lcgnano,  AVhatever  may  be  the  pressure  on  a  con- 
quered pcoi^lc,  there  will  come  a  moment  of  tlieir  recoil.  Nor  is  it 
material  to  allege,  in  answer  to  the  present  instance,  that  the  acci* 
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total  destruction  of  ¥Vederic*8  army  by  disease,  enabled  the  cities 
of  Lombardy  to  succeed  in  their  resistance.  The  fact  may  well  be 
disputed ;  since  Lombardy^  when  united,  appears  to  have  been  moce 
than  equal  to  a  contest  with  any  German  force  that  could  have  been 
brought  against  her  ;  but,  even  if  we  admit  the  effect  of  this  circum- 
stance, it  only  exhibits  the  prccariousncss  of  a  policy,  which  collate- 
ral events  are  always  liablu  to  disturb.  ' 

His  account  of  the  feuds  and  internal  dissensions  of  the  Its^ 
lian  republics^  is  ^^Titten  in  the  same  excellent  spirit.  Tlieir 
implacable  animosities — their  merciless  proscriptions — ^the  par- 
tialityy  violence^  and  ingratitude  of  their  factions,  he  censures 
:is  they  deserve ;  but  in  comparison  witli  the  benefits  which  li- 
berty conferred  upon  them^  ^  tlie  disorders  that  ruffled  their 
surface  appear  slif^ht  and  momentary.  The  men  and  institur* 
.tions  of  the  fonrtccnth  century  are  to  be  measured  4)y  their 
contemporaries.  Who  would  not  rather  have  been  a  citizen 
.  of  Florence,  thun  a  subject  of  the  Visconti  ?  In  a  superficial 
review  of  history,  wc  are  sometimes  apt  to  <»caggerate  the  vicea 
of  free  states,  and  to  lose  sight  of  those  inherent  in  t^nramiical 
})owcr.  The  bold  censoriousnes  of  republican  histonanSy  and 
the  cautious  servility  of  writers  under  an  absolute  monarchy, 
conspire  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  relative  prosperity  of  nations* 
Acts  of  outrage  and  tumultuous  excesses  in  a  free  state,  are 
blazoned  in  mmute  detail,  and  descend  to  poster!^;  the  deeds 
of  tyranny  are  studiously  and  perpetually  suppressed. '  So 
strongly  is  he  Impressed  with  the  evils  attendant  on  slavery, 
that,  in  a  subseauent  passage,  he  states  it  as  ^  a  doubtful  pro-' 
bleni,  whether  the  sum  of  general  happiness  has  lost  more  in 
the  last  three  centuries,  tliroogh  arbitrary  power,  than  it  has 
gained  through  regular  police  and  su})})ression  of  disorder. ' 

Florence,  the  most  democratic  of  the  ^reat  Italian  republics, 
preserved  her  freedom,  and  maintained  her  station  as  protector 
of  .the  general  liberties  of  Italy;  while  neighbouring  cities,  less 
fortunate^  or  less  wisely  administered,  sunk  under  the  yoke  of  ty- 
rants, or  shnmk  into  jealous  oligarchies.  Her  turn  came  at  last. 
Her  free  constitution  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ctmiiiDg  arts  of  the 
Medici,  whose  patronage  of  letters  and  encouragement  of  the 
arts  cannot  redeem  their  name  from  the  infamy  of  having  sub- 
verted the  most  splendid  republic  that  has  existed  since  the  days 
of  Athens.  It  was  by  the  exercise  of  some  virtues,  and  the  af- 
fectation of  others,  tiiat  the  Medici  obtained  that  iatal  popula- 
rity which  enabled  them  to  cheat  their  fellow-citizens  of  their 
liberties.  The  hour  of  their  victory  was  the  last  of  tlie  mode- 
ration they  had  afiected.  No  revolution  at  Florence  was  fol- 
lowed by  more  numerous  exiles^  polluted  by  more  extensive 
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conHscatlonsy  disgraced  by  more  permanent  exclusions,  or  staln> 
ed  with  more  noble  bloodf,  than  the  success  of  the  pretended 
ffcther  of  his  country'.  Tlicir  predecessors,  though  fx^\\\Xy  of  oc- 
casional acts  of  violence,  '  had  in  general  respected  the  legal 
forms  of  their  free  republic;  the  Medici  made  nil  tlieir  govern- 
jncnt  conducive  to  hereditary  niotiarcliv.  *  I^rnin  the  iiHHiient 
this  family  of  profligate  hypocrites  obtained  the  siij)reine  autlio- 
ritv,  the  ciiaracter  of  Florence  was  as  much  chan<»;ed  as  that  of 
Home  by  the  doiniuion  of  the  Caesars.  The  external  politics 
of  tlie  State  became  low  and  selfish.  To  secure  their  own  pow- 
er was  the  sole  object  of  its  new  rulers.  The  republic  had  been 
the  constant  enemy  of  the  A  isconti.  The  Medici  became  tlie 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Sporzas.  The  degradation  ol"  iiitlivi- 
iluals  followe<l  the  decline  of  public  principle  in  the  State  ;  aial 
Tlorence  sunk  into  that  abyss  of  inianiy  and  corruption,  from 
ivliich  it  has  never  since  emerged. 

Mr  Ilallam  seems  to  have  considered  the  annals  of  the  Visi- 
goths as  unworthy  his  attention ;  and  to  this  prepossession  we 
must  ascribe  the  mistakes  and  omissions,  into  whicii  he  has  fidl- 
m,  in  his  account  of  Castile.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 
Roderic  of  Toledo,  *  one  of  the  earliest  Spanish  historians, ' 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  centuiy.  But^  if  he 
liad  taken  the  same  trouble  with  tlie  history  of  i^ain,  which  he 
has  bestowed  on  the  transactions  of  France,  he  would  have 
Imown,  that  there  is  a  regular  succession  of  Spanish  chronicles, 
and  some  of  tliem  curious  and  valuable,  from  Idatius  in  the  Gth 
century,  to  the  annals  of  Compostella,  and  the  Latin  chronicle 
<;f  Alonso  A'llth  in  the  12th.  He  would  also  have  avoided  a 
mistake  in  his  chapter  on  ecclesiastical  usuipations,  w  here  he 
relates  the  deposal  of  *  one  Wamba,  a  King  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Spain,  as  the  first  instance  of  the  deposition  of  a  sovereign 
Prince,  by  authority  of  the  Church.  If  he  had  eon  ulted  the 
Spanish  historians,  lie  would  have  found,  tiiat  Wamba,  being 
supposed  on  the  point  of  dcfitii,  had  received  the  tonsure  as  a 
preparation  for  a  better  world ;  and  d)at  having  submitted  to 
this  cei'eniony,  lie  was  rendered  incapable  of  rcsuining  the 
sceptre  by  a  })revioiis  law  of  the  6tli  council  of  Toledo,  which 
enacted,  that  no  person  std)  religio7iis  habilii  detonsm  slionld 
wear  the  crown.  The  successor  of  Waniha  was  suspi>ek  d  of 
liaving  caused  his  illness,  by  administering  to  him  certain  poison- 
ous drugs ;  and  it  was  even  said,  that  wlien  Wamba  sal)initted 
to  the  tonsure,  he  was  unconscioiis  of  what  was  done  to  him. 
It  miirht  have  been  a  question,  therefore,  whether  the  trans- 
action was  not  fraudulent,  and  on  th.at  Liroinul  Wainba  might 
have  reeiaimeil  the  crown,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed  ;  but  there 
tan  be  uo  doubt,  that  by  the  existing  law,  supposing  him  to 
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Iiave  ht'cn  fairly  fonsiirod,  lie  was  jm)  loii«^('r  ca{>al}le  of  holding 
'lie  scfjitro.  aiiiha  alHlicatcil,  or  was  (lt>pose<.l  in  680.  The 
law,  by  wliicli  \\v.  w  as  oxchulod,  had  been  passed  in  638,  in  a 
toiaicil  couiposc'i!,  as  usual,  oi'  Bishops  and  Palatines.  These 
are  not  the  only  niistiikes  into  which  Mr  Hallani  has  been  led 
bv  his  cuntein})t  oi"  ihe  Spanish  historians.  He  represents  Fcr- 
thnand  L  of  Leon  and  Cusstile,  as  '  master  of  the  wliole  liis- 
pano-Gothic  monarchy.'  But,  so  far  from  this  being  true, 
there  were  at  that  time  independent  Spanish  Kings  in  Navarre, 
Sobrarbe  and  Arragon ;  an(l,  so  far  from  ^  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties between  tlie  Christian  States, '  enabling  the  latter  to  direct 
their  united  force  against  the  Mooi*s,  there  was  a  sanguinary 
contest  between  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Garcia,  Ruig  of 
Navarre,  in  which  the  latter  lost  his  life,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  dominions. 

In  this  part  of  his  book,  Mr  Haliom  has  made  excellent  ose 
of  tlie  valuable  works  of  Marina,  of  which  we  gave  some  ac- 
count in  our  Ibrmer  Numbers.  He  has  not  scrupled,  however^ 
to  dissent  from  that  autlior,  when  he  Uiinks  him  hi  the  niTong* 
Marina,  led  away  hy  the  popular  humour  prevalent  at  C^diz 
wiien  he  published  his  book,  has  exerted  himself  to  prove,  that 
nftei"  the  13th  centnrvj  the  nobility  and  clerg}'  ceased  to  be  con- 
tititiient  parts  of  the  Cortes.  Mr  Hallam  combats  this  opinion 
as  highly  improbable,  and  contrary  to  tlie  general  spirit  of  the 
mixed  monarchies  of  Europe.  *  The  exclusion  of  the  prelates 
and  nobility  from  the  Cortes,  can  hardly  have  been  defensible 
on  any  cbiistitutioiifd  rule,  and  must,  one  would  imagine,  ha\^ 
aii'ectcd  the  legaiity  of  those  few  assemblies  where  it  occur- 
red.* This  reasoning  is  plausil)Ie,  and  not  entirely  to  be 
rcjoc  tc'd ;  but  Mr  Hallani  is  not  aware  of  certahi  peculiarities, 
i\\  the  coiibtiLntion  of  Castile,  wliich  makes  it  less  applicable  to 
that  State,  tiian  to  any  other  inoiiarchy  founded  on  the  free 
principles  brougiit  from  the  woods  of  Germany  by  our  ances- 
tor.*. 

,  The  snpn  uie  h^i-islative  powe  r  in  Castile  was  vested  in  the 
kin<^-,  with  advice  and  consent  of  his  subjects;  but  there  seems 

to  have  been  no  fixed  or  certain  rule  to  determine  the  class  or 
description  of  persons,  with  whose  advice  anil  consent  he  was 
to  exerci-e  this  authority.  W'e  find,  in  lact,  the  greatest  possi- 
ble irregularity  in  the  composition  as  well  as  hi  the  forms  of 
proceeding  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  tliat  kingdom.  In 
early  times,  after  a  recital  of  the  pei*8ons  present  in  Cortes,  the 
laws  ore  said  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  king  dt  tmiversortm 
couscttsu;  *  or  cott  consejo  e  con  acuerdo  of  the  princes  of  the 

« In  1208. 
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blo<xl,  prelates  rims  omrs,  kniLrhts  of  the  niilltnn'  ortlers,  and 

food  men  of  the  to'.vns,  iiml  other  i;(mh1  men  there  as.seniblctl.  f 
Jut  so  early  as  1286,  in  tlie  C'oi  Us  or  Palcncia,  there  arc  laws 
onacteil  on  the  potitioit,  ami  by  tlie  I'.dvico  of  the  dc|nuic*s  of 
the  to\v*ns,  without  iius  inention  of"  the  !H)b!e>^-  i:i;cl  clcrirv,  who 
appear  not  to  have'4)ccn  convoked  on  that  occasion.  At  the 
Cortes  of  Valladolid,  in  1293,  various  important  hr.vs  were 
made  on  the  petition  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  of  Leon,  am 
aeuerdo  the  prelates  and  nobles  snmmon€>d  to  Cortes;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  laws  are  said  to  be  enacted  in  Cortes, 
held  at  the  same  place,  con  otorgamieiUo  of  the  prelates,  nobles 
and  good  men  of  the  towns,  tlioitgh  none  but  the  last  were  in 
&ct  consulted.  In  1399  and  1325,  none  appear  to  have  been 
summoned  to  Cortes  except  tlie  deputies  of  the  towns;  and  lawn 
are  made,  at  their  petition,  by  the  king,  without  any  mention  of 
the  higher  orders.  But  in  1 359  we  have  a  very  full  meeting  of 
Cortes,  attended  by  the  prelates,  the  masters  of  the  military  or- 
cU  1  the  ticos  OftieSi  iii/'anzones,  knigiits,  esrjuiics,  and  (iq:ju- 
iies  of  the  towns,  to  whom  the  king  addressed  himself  as  his 
natural  friends,  requesting  and  commanding  them  to  advise 
and  direct  him  in  the  government  of  his  kingilom,  which  he 
tiras  desirous  to  administer  and  reforwi  bv  their  advice.  Ail  the 
members  of  this  assembly  appear  to  have  deliberated  together, 
and  to  have  «Tivcn  their  joint  opinion  on  the  form  of  petitions, 
to  v.hich  in  p;cnrral  the  kinp^  jrave  his  full  assent.  The  Cort^'s 
of  Burjjcos  in  1301,  th(we  of  Vnllnflolid  in  the  same  vear,  tiie 
Cortes  of  Metiina  del  C'ampo  i!i  1305,  and  those  of  Valladolift 
in  1307,  had  been  composed  of  the  same  classes  of  persons:  and 
laws  had  been  emicted  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  whole 
^issembly.  But,  notwith^taiKlinir  these  precedents,  wcfind  Cor- 
tes at  Burgos  in  1338,  in  whicli  many  important  laws  were 
passed,  attended  by  the  nobles  alone,  tiie  )  icas  omcs,  inJanzonc$ 
and  knights,  and  members  of  the  king's  council ;  and  in  tlic 
follcvv'inrr  vcar  we  have  Ci)rtes  at  IMtuhid,  to  v.liieh  none  but 
deputies  of  the  towns  a])])eifr  to  hav^-been  suiinnoncd.  In  134B 
we  have  the  beginning  of  a  very  important  innovation,  which 
was  afterwards  to  make  a  great  and  I'undamental  change  in  tlie 
fcoustitution  of  Castile.  Tlie  deputies  of  all  the  cities  and  towns 
were  summoned  to  meet  the  king  iu  Cortes  at  Alcala  de  Hena- 
res ;  but  no  letters  of  convocation  were  sent  to  the  absent  no- 
bles or  prelates,  none  of  whom  appear  to  have  attended  this 
meeting,  except  those  who  w^c  about  the  person  of  the  'king< 
Va  1S49  the  same  practice  was  followed  at  the  Cortes  of  l^n. 

t  In  1252  and 
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At  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Cniel,  wc  meet  ynfSx  the  first 
clear  and  well*marked  division  of  die  Cortes  into  three  separate 
estates*  That  monarch  held  Cortes  at  Valladolid  in  1351»  in 
which  the  clenry,  nobles  and  deputies  of  the  towns,  met  and 
deliberated  separately,  presented  their  petitions  sqiarately  tf» 
the  king,  and  had  separate  answers.  It  i&  impossible  to  peruse 
these  petitions,  without  perceiving,  that  these  three  orders,  with 
the  king,  did  not  form  one  indivisible  l^slature,  requiring  the 
common  consent  of  all  to  the  exelxise  otits  authority ;  but  tliat 
<>acli,  with  tlic  king,  had  complete  powers  of  legislation,  so  aft 
to  fonn  three  separate  bodies,  witli  different,  tmd  often  oppo- 
site interests  and  pretensions,  of  which  tlie  king  was  the  com- 
mon regulator  and  moderator.  In  conse<juencc  of  this  legisla- 
tive power,  exercised  by  the  king,  in  conjunction  with  any  one 
of  tlie  threo  estates,  wc  find,  in  the  Cortes  lield  at  Medina  del 
Campo  in  1370,  several  laws  repealed  by  the  king,  at  tlie  peti- 
tion of  the  towns,  which  had  been  enacted  the  precedinir  year 
at  Toro,  with  consent  of  the  three  Estates,  con  acucj'do  de  los 
jperlados^  e  de  ricoa  omn:,  e  frocuradores  de  las  cibdades  e  villas. 

Under  the  threo  first  Princes  of  the  house  of  Frastaniare, 
who,  like  our  Lancastrian  king>,  owed  their  crown  to  a  success- 
ful usurpation,  the  government  seems  to  iiave  been  well  admi- 
nistered, and  tlie  constitutional  rights  of  the  subject  duly  re- 
spected. The  nobles  and  the  clerg}''  were,  in  general,  sum- 
moned to  the  Cortes ;  though,  on  some  occasions,  none  but  de- 
puties from  the  towns  appear  to  have  been  assembled.  Ati- 
tions  for  grievances  were,  in  general,  presentetl  in  the  name  of 
the  deputies ;  but  the  old  practice  was  still  occasionally  main* 
tained,  of  bringing  them  forward  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Cortes;  and,  in  one  instance,  there  i^s  a  separate  list  of  gi-iev- 
ances  presented  by  the  clergy.  The  petitions  were  answered  by 
tlie  king,  sometimes  de  prop  io  motUf  or  with  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil ;  but,  more  frequently,  with  consent  of  the  nobles  and  pre- 
lates. When  laws  were  promulgated,  they  were  said  to  be  en- 
acted by  advice  of  the  Cortes;  and  grants  of  money  were  mode 
in  the  name  of  the  clerg\  and  nobles,  as  well  as  of  the  deputies. 
The  constitution  was  still  irregular ;  but  it  seemed  fast  verging 
to  tlie  some  form  whh  our  own.  The  accession  of  John  IL  to 
the  throne,  the  first  legitimate  prince  of  the  house  of  Frasta- 
mare,  in  right  of  Constance  of  Lancaster,  his  mother,  may  be 
fixed  upon  as  the  era  from  which  public  liberty  b^^an  to  de- 
cline. The  practice,  introduced  by  Alonso  XL,  was  revived, 
of  discontinuing  letters  of  convocation  to  the  absent  nobles  and 
prelates.  None  but  deputies  of  towns  liad  writs  of  summons; 
and  the  number  of  towns,  to  wiuch  \\ht&  were  sent,  was  gra- 
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dually  diminishody  till  they  were  reduced  to  §i?vclltecn»  It  wan 
at  this  period,  too^  that  wc  hear  of  the  first  compIaintB  among 
the  deputies,  of  interference  in  elections^  on  the  part  of  the, 
Crown ;  sometimes,  by  naming  or  dcHitrnating  the  deputies  t0 
he  clioscn ;  and,  nt  other  tiincs|  by  (lirect  acts  of  bribery. 
Certain  nobles  and  prchitcs  still  attended  the  Cortes ;  but  they 
were  persons  about  the  Court,  ^vho  were* not  like  ly  to  oppose 
any  impediment  to  its  (icsigiis.  The  great  body  of  the  nobles» 
occupied  with  private  feuds,  or  oiif^ed  in  open  or  setret  com- 
binations a^rainst  the  favourite  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  lost  all 
recollection  of  their  constitutional  privilenjes,  and  never  tliought 
of  obtaining  redress  of  grievance:^,  except  by  arms.  The  Ia\v< 
promulgated  at  this  peric^l,  were  made  at  the  petition  of  the 
deputies,  by  advice  of  the  councih  or  ol'  the  prelates  and  no- 
bles, who  happened  to  be  pri^sinit  at  the  Cortes* 

Durinix  the  reii^ns  ofjolm  If.  and  Ilein'v  IV^.,  we  have  found 
nut  one  instance  of  t'lc  prelates  and  nobles  assembling  on  pul>- 
lic  business;  and  that  meetin<i:  resembled  more  the  congress  of 
two  hostile  powers,  than  the  convocation  of  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly. It  was  held  at  Cabezon,  in  the  open  fields,  like  the  meet- 
ing of  John  and  liis  barons  at  Ilunnimede.  After  a  conference 
between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Marcjuisof  Villena,  and  other  chiefs 
of  the  malcontents,  it  w»as  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
to,  Teform  the  State;  two  On  the  part  of  the  king,  two  on  the 
]p4t^,of  IftjC  bobles  and  one  to  ha,ve  a  catting  voice  in  case  of 
n^^y  This  committee  met  at  Medina  del  Qunpo ;  and,  afler 
iciv0t  deiib^&tion,  prepared  a  body  of  ordinances^  which  were  * 
i^mitmed  and  (Mromulgateii  by  the  ro^al  authority,  but  not  car« 
into  e&ecution  in  consequence  ot  the  disturbances  that  en* 
184^,,  Hbeqi^eeting  at  Cabezon  h  termed  by  the  king,  in  thd 
.  public  instrument  recording  and  ratifying  its  proceemng^  the 

•  tyuntamientOy  which  he  held  with  the  prelates,  tieoi  omeSf  and 
knights  of  his  kingdom*  Aijimtamiento  was  at  that  time  the 
*word  usually  empwyed  to  designate  the  meeting  of  Cortes* 
Among  the  onlinances  made  on  Uiis  occasion,  there  is  one  (the 
Idth)  which  declares,  that  no  mon^  shall  be  levied  on  die  sub- 
ject, without  consent  of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  as  well  as  of  the 

•  deputies  of  the  towns ;  a  proof,  that,  though  seldom  exercised, 
it  was  still  held  to  be  the  constitutional  ri^ht  of  the  two  superior 
orders  of  the  State,  to  concur  in  grants  ot  money  to  the  Crown. 

From  the  congress  or  nynntamicnto  Cabezon  in  1465,  there? 
was  no  convocation  of  the  nobles  or  clergy  till  1527,  when  they 
were  assembled  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  obtain  a  sup])ly 
against  the  Infidels.  This  a{)plication  havinj^  been  unsuccessful, 
they  were  not  suimuoned  again  to  Cortes,  though  several  meet- 
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ings  of  tlie  depmics  of  the  towns  took  place  in  the  interval,  till 
1538,  when  they  were  ussemblcd  for  the  last  time  at  Toledo. 
On  this  occasion  the  three  orders  met,  and  deliberated  separate- 
ly ;  and  were  not  allowed  to  confer  together,  notwithstaadinp^ . 
the  earnest  supplications  of  the  nobles  to  be  permitted  with  the 
deputies  of  tlie  towns.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  obtain 
a  general  tax  or  excise.  The  clergy  were  willing  to  comply 
witli  the  Emperor's  wishes^  but  the  nobles  steadily  refused  their 
consent;  and,  after  three  months  had  been  spent  in  usele!»  de* 
liberations,  Charles  at  length  dissolved  them  abruptlv»  and  never 
afterwards  called  them  to^etlier.  From  this  time  tiic  Cortes  of 
Castile  consisted  of  deputies  of  the  towns  only. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  details  by  the  difTcrencc  of  opi- 
nion between  r  HaUam  and  Marina.  We  have  not  quoted 
our  authorities,  because  they  are  the  manuscript  acts  of  the 
Cortes  which  we  liave  consulted  on  this  point.  It  appears,  that 
in  Castile,  as  in  most  European  monarciiies,  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power  was  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  kinf^r,  but  not  to 
be  legidly  exercised  without  the  consent  of  his  subjects.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  there  was  no  fixed  or  established  usage  tliat  de- 
termined tlio  particular  description  of  })crsons,  wliose  consent 
wns  lux  essaiy  to  give  validity  to  his  legislative  acts ;  and  that 
tlie  })ractice  was  exceedingly  variable,  nc-t  only  fV(>!n  one  age  to 
another,  but  in  the  same-  age.  We  have,  in  the  snme  reign, 
laws  with  consent  of  the  whole  Cortes,  and  laws  with  consent  of 
one  branch  of  the  Cortes  only.  This  irreii^ularity  led,  in  the 
15th  century,  to  the  general  practice  of  sunnnoning  no  persoiis 
to  Cortes,  except  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  with  whose  corisent 
and  the  advice  of  his  council  the  l<ini^  niade  laws  and  ordinances 
for  the  better  government  of  his  kinndom.  At  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, an  abuse,  which  had  begun  in  the  reign  of  Johi!  IL,  was 
converted  into  an  engine  i'or  superseding  entirely  the  legislative 
control  of  the  Cortes.  Pragmaticas  were  issued  by  the  Kin;.r 
in  Council,  which  were  declared  to  have  llic  ibrcc  of  laws,  //// 
they  should  be  confirmed  in  Cortes  :  And  i.^  the  power  of  the 
Crown  increased  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  declined,  tliesc 
pragmaticas  were  at  length  declared  to  have  the  same  force  as  if 
they  had  been  passed  in  Cdrtes.  Such  haji  been  the  state  of 
Spanish  legislation  since  tlie  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

The  dgsuties  of  the  towns  in  Castile  were  ])ersons  of  rank 
and  consideration  at  a  very  early  period,  and  may,  with  greater 
propriety,  be  compared  to  the  knights  of  the  shires,  than  to  tfie 
citizens  and  burgesses  of  England.  In  tlie  thirteenth  century, 
they  are  styled  omes  buenos  in  the  acts  cf  the  Cortes  i  but  m 
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^  fourteenth  and  mccee&g  oenturie^  they  call  themselvei 
dalgOf  eawdUrot  e  e$eudetos  e  omes  huenos.    They  had  wa^ 
ftom  their  constituent;;  as  in  England.    In  1525»  the  deputies 
of  Seville  had  each  four  ducats  a  day.    They  had,  in  general^ 

flill  powers  from  the  cities  tliey  represented ;  out  on  some  occa- 
sions, tiieir  powers  were  !iniite<l.  Each  town  or  city  hm\  a  sin- 
gle vote;  and  therefore  it  was  of  no  consequence  how  many 
jnenibers  it  sent  to  Cortes.  In  later  times,  it  wtis  usual  to 
chuse  two  representatives  only ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  Spa* 
nish  lii-^tory,  we  find  the  number  exceedmgly  variable,  and 
sometimes  very  great.  At  the  Cortes  of  Burgos  in  1315,  many 
to\\  ns  were  represented  by  one  member  only,  while  Soriti  sent 
seven  and  Avila  thirteen.  W'Tiere  the  deputies  of  a  town  wert* 
c^aally  divided  in  opinion,  that  town,  of  course,  lost  its  vote  on 
the  question.  Contested  elections  were  decided  by  the  Council, 
notwithstanding  several  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  deputies  to 
Wring  the  decision  before  themselves.  The  members  of  the 
Coimcil  had  a  right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  tlie 
Cortes,  though  ttus  was  sometimes  disputed ;  but  they  had  no 
voke  in  their  decisions.  The  deputies  deliberated  with  dose 
door%  and  took  an  oath  not  to  reveal  what  was  communicated ' 
to  them  fay  the  king,  or  what  passed  in  debate  among  them- 
fldlTes. 

Mr  HsLlhmiy  misled  by  a  passage  in  the  Partidas^  denies  the 
existence  of  territorial  jarisaictiQns  in  Qustile*  If  he  had  look^ 
cd  into  the  ordenamienio  of  Alcala^  be  would  have  found  ample 
proof  to  the  contrary.  *  The  local  jurisdictioiis  in  Castile^ 
were  not  feudal ;  and,  in  some  respects,  were  a  still  more  im- 
perfect institution.  The  seignior»  or  lord  of  the  district,  did 
not  hold  a  court,  ixm\  try  causes  with  assistance  of  his  vassals, 
but  appointed  an  alcalde,  or'  single  judge,  who  had  the  admi* 
nistration  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  first  instancew 
These  territorial  r^ts  of  justice,  originated,  like  the  charters 
of  corporations,  in  grants  of  the  Cro\i'n ;  and  there  was  an  ap- 
peal from  all  subordinate  tribunals  to  the  King's  Courts*  The 
same  constitution  still  subsists  in  Castile.  Every  Village^  or 
pttMo,  is  renlmgo^  abadengo  or  de  senorio,  according  as  it  is 
snhjert  to  the  king,  to  the  church,  or  to  a  seignior ;  and  a  cer- 
tain territory,  called  its  ;W;  7\'//rr;V??',  is  annexed  to  it,  within 
which  the  nk'?!l(!e  hfis  a  i  iohr  to  try  all  questions,  civil  or  cri- 
minaly  and  oven  to  decide  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  but  with 
an  appeal  to  the  superior  courts.    iTie  alcalde  is  appointed  by 

•  Tit.  27, 
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die  king^  pr  th^er  seignior,  civil  or  ccclesiasticaJ,  of  the  vU^ 
IiBge,  and  is-  c^m9nry  Uiken  fr6m  <i  list  of  three  pprsons,  se- 
lected by  die  alcalde^  die  preoeduig  year.  Certain  dues  are 
payable  to  the  lord ;  )but,  in  geiieral,  they  ore  slight,  and  not 
exacted  Willi'  sererity ;  and,  in  return,  thci  lord  is  expected  to 
give  l)is  assistance  to  the  village,;  in  tknes  of  distress  or  public, 
calamity.  In  anticnt  tiines,  it  was  considered  an  advantage  to 
belong  tQ  the  ^ing;  but  latterly  it  has  been  deemed  a  misfor- 
tune,, the  officers  of  the  Grown  having  been  found  more  rigid 
in  thieir  exactions  tlian  those  of  private  lords.  The  regidore& 
arc  not  judges,  ars  Mr  Hal  lam  seems  to  imagine,  but  niagis^. 
trates,  who  have  clwirge  of  th^  police  of  the  streets  and  mar- 
kets, and  the  manii^anent  of  tlie  revenues  and  common  proper- 
ty of  the  town  or  village* 

After  so  much  time  iKstcnt-eJ  on  Casftilc,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  enter  at  length  on  the  constituliion  of  Arragon.  We 
miFst  thcM'cfore  content  ourselves  with  rceommcndiiiff  to  our 
rciKlef's  the  observations  of  Mr  Hallani  on  thi&  singular  form  ot 
govcrnmciil.  Tiicy  will  fiiul,  in  particular,  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  file  oflicc  and  functions  of  tlic  Justiza,  and  a  deserv- 
ed eulogium  on  tlie  admirable  institutions  of  the  Arragonescy 
for  the  protection  of  individual  libertv.  It  was  the  boast  of 
Arragon,  ak  it  usecl  to  be  tlic  oK)ry  of  tuigland,  that  no  stnui- 
ger  could  set  his  foot  ujxm  her  soil,  without  enjoying  the  equal 
benefit  of  her  laws.  Arragon  was,  in  these  ages,  the  only  spot, 
in  Europe,  that  alforded  refuge  to  the  persecuted,  and  gave  se- 
curity to  the  oppressed.  So  fuHy  was  this  principle  established^ 
that  it  was  usual  for  the  kings  of  Arragon,  wlien  they  took  stran- 
gers into  their  service,  to  make  a  jnivate  bargain  with  them— 
that  they  should  not  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  Justiza.  A 
frying  of  Alonso  IV.  shows  the  diffln-ent  spirit  of  the  governmeut 
in  Arragon  and  Castile.  That  prince  had  taken  for  his  second 
wife  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Castile;  and,  yielding  to  her  impor- 
tunities, had,  contrary  to  law,  alienated  in  favour  of  her  soii>, 
certaui  possessions  amicxed  to  tlie  Crown.  The  \' aleJicians  re- 
monstrated against  these  grants;  and,  declaring  they  would 
die  sooner  than  consent  to  them,  threatened  to  punish  the  ad- 
visers of  this  illegal  transaction.  The  King  excused  himself 
feebly;  but  the  Queen,  who  was  present  at  the  coiuicil,  rose  in 
a  fury  and  exclaimed,  that  her  brother,  the  King  of  Castile, 
would  not  have  suflered  such  lanixuatrc  to  be  used  to  him,  but 
would  have  cut  olF  the  Iieiid  of  any  one  who  had  opposed  him 
with  such  insolence.  On  which  the  King  said,  '  Queen,  our 
people  are  free,  and  not  so  subnii.'isive  as  the  Castilians;  tliey 
have  respect  ibr  us  a^  their  lord>  but  wc  luui^t  treat  tlieiu  us  our 
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prood  vassals  and  ci3Tnt*adcs ;  *  and  tlion  risinfr  from  liIs  seat,  lie 
oi^dercd  the  grants  tn  He  recalled.  *  At  a  much  earlier  period, 
wlien  the  French  were  threatening  to  invade  Caudonia,  Peter 
III.  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Arragon  at  Tarazona,  to  solicit 
their  assistance.  The  Cortes  laid  before  him  a  stiitcmcnt  of 
grievances,  tor  which  they  demanded  r^lress  before  they  would 
engage  in  the  war,  saying,  that  subjects  without  their  rights 
could  have  little  heart  to  fight  for  their  king.  Peter  was  obsti- 
nate, an<l  refnsfHl  to  listen  to  their  grievances,  till  the  war  was 
over;  on  which  they  confederated  together,  according  to  thfe 
antient  mc  and  tustom  of  their  country,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  luwsj  fninchises  and  liberties,  resolving  to  stand  by  one  an- 
other in  the  entei*prise,  and  to  punish  all  who  took  part  against 
tlieni)  but  without  renounciiiir  their  allegiance  to  tlie  king,  un- 
less he  should  punish  any  of  tliem  without  a  legal  trial,  in  which 
ca«ic  tliey  declared  they  should  no  longer  consider  him  as  their 
lavi'ful  king,  but  transfer  their  aMegiance  to  his  son.  *  All, '  says 
the  historian,  '  were  unanimous  in  this  determination ;  the  ricos 
onies  and  knights  were  not  mo^e  jealous  of  their  liberties  than  , 
the  common  and  inferior  persons:  nil  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
beinor  and  Existence  of  Arragon  depended,  not  on  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  but  on  its  libei  ty  ;  all  were  resolved,  tliat  if 
their  liberties  must  perish,  the  kingdom  shcmld  perish  with  them.  * 
Peter  was  com})elled  at  length  to  give  way,  and  to  grant  the 
Privilegio  rrcncral^  orj  jis  Mr  i  Jallam  justly  calls  it,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Arragon; 

We  must  pass  over  the  two  following  chapters  on  the;  Ger- 
man and  Greek  empires,  with  a  general  recommendation  tci 
our  readers,  of  their  contents. 

The  chajHer  on  ecclesiastical  power  is  written  with  great 
care,  and  composed  in  a  truly  liberal  and  philosopliiial  spirit. 
Mr  Hallam  traces  the  gradual  usurpations  of  the  ecclesiastical 
on  the  civil  authority,  favouietl  sometimes  by  the  mistaken  po- 
licy or  devotion,  and  sometimes  submitted  to  by  the  wrakne>;i» 
and  pusillanimity  of  Princes.  He  show»  by  whirt  steps  iht» 
Church  acquireil  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  by  what  artifices  its  tribunals  made  such  extensive 
encroachments  on  the  civil  courts.  He  expose}^  tlie  impudent 
pretensions  of  the  Bishops,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
and  Imrdly  regrets  the  subjugation  to  whicli  tliey  were  reduced 
by  the  Roman  see  in  the  deventh  and  twelith.  Willi  some 
bias  in  favour  of  the  Throne^  he  relates  the  contests  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Papal  tiara  ;  but  expatiates  with  just  indig-  ' 

*  Zurita,  lib.  7.  rap.  17.  . 
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nation  on  the  shameless  rapacity  and  immoderate  ambition  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  Hiiccoccled  in  the  struggle.  The 
bcandaioub  tlissolnieness  and  o))c  ri  simony  of  Avignon,  prepar- 
ed the  downfal  of  the  Papal  power;  and  the  schism,  that  so 
long  disgraced  and  divided  the  Church,  was  nciir  reducinfr  its 
chiefs  to  the  comparatively  humble  station  they  had  tilled  in 
the  tenth  century.  But  the  violent  and  ontrag(^)us  conduct  of 
the  councils  enabled  them  to  recover  »omc  portion  of  their  au- 
thority. The  Bishops,  who  were  ready  enough  to  seize  the 
5{K)ils  of  the  Church,  gnve  nm})Ie  warning  at  Constance,  that  its 
spiritual  weapons  would  not  be  suffered  to  rust  in  their  handt. 
Tlieir  decree,  that  no  faith  was  to  he  kept  with  Huss,  in  pre- 
judice of  the  Catholic  Church,  has  affixed  a  stain  on  that  as- 
sembly, which  no  time  or  casuistry  can  efface.  We  were  pleas- 
ed with  a  reflection  of  Mr  Hallam  on  that  tragical  event.  Aft 
the  sober  judgment  of  history,  on  all  similar  transactions,  it  is 
the  sentence  of  posterity  on  all  who  violate  their  engagements 
with  a  f?dlen  enemy,  or  profit  by  capitulations,  and  then  evade 
the  perfonnnnce  of  them.  *  Tihe  gieat  moral, '  he  observes, 
*  to  (>e  drawn  from  the  condemnation  of  Huss  is,  that  no  breach 
of  faith  can  be  excusetl  by  our  opinion  of  ill  desert  in  the  par- 
ty, or  by  a  narrow  interpretation  of  our  own  engagements. 
Every  capitulation  ought  to  be  construed  favourably  for  the 
weaker  side.  In  such  cas<:»  it  is  emphatiodly  true»  thai  if  the 
letter  killcth,  the  spirit  should  give  lire.  * 

Throughout  this  chapter,  Mr  Hallam  is  animated  with  a 
laudable  zeal  against  tlic  impostures  and  nsurj^ations  of  the 
Church  ;  and,  in  relating  the  measures  taken  in  different  conn- 
tries  to  restrain  the  enormous  jurisdiction  once  possessed  by  the 
bk^archy,  he^makes  thi??  sensible  observation,  ^  that  ecclesiastic 
etlf  and  not  merely  papal  encroacJnnents,  are  what  civil  go- 
vernments, and  die  laity  in  general,  have  to  re<*isfc;  a  point 
which  some  very  zealous  op})0«?erH  of  Home  h  :iv{'  been  willing  to 
teep  out  of  sight.  The  latter  arose  out  of  the  former,  and  per- 
haps were  in  some  respects  less  objectionable.  But  the  true 
enemy  is  i^hat  are  callwl  High-Church  piincipie*— be  they 
jiiaintaineil  by  a  pope,  a  bishop,  or  a  j^rcsbyter, ' 

We  shall  not  enter  into  an  examination  of  some  doui)tful 
fioints,' concerning  which  we  aii<^rbt,  perhaps,  differ  from  Mr 
Hallam  ;  but  wo  cannot  dismi^is  this  chapter  without  remarkini?, 
that  he  hardly  does  justice  to  the  Church  in  the  dispute  about 
investitures.  The  open  siniony  {)ractised  bykintrs  and  princes; 
their  scandalous  nominations  to  vacant  bejiefices ;  tlieir  sjxilia- 
tion  of  the  lauds  and  property  of  the  clergy  conunitted  to  dieir 
custody ;  the  uumbev  ^  yeals  they  kept  abbeys  and  bishoprick? 
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Tacant,  in  order  to  enjoy  tlieir  temporalities,  rendered  some  re- 
gulations necessary  to  restrain  their  rajiacity.  Religion  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  into  poverty  and  contempt ;  and  the  re- 
straints, such  as  tliey  were,  which  it  opposed  to  lawless  violence 
and  brutal  indulgence,  would  have  become  altogedicr  ineffec- 
tual. That  the  Pope  made  a  bad  use  of  his  victory,  cainiot  be 
denied ;  but  the  struggle  was  necessary ;  and,  lilce  other  re- 
•  forms,  the  change  was  tor  some  time  beneficial.  We  are  also 
of  o})inion,  that  Mr  I  laUam  has  not  given  sufficient  credit  to 
the  Church  for  her  services  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  We 
doubt  whether  the  kings  of  Europe  would  not  have  succeeded 
universally  in  usurping  an  absolute  authority  over  their  sub- 
jects, if  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  contests  with  the  Church, 
which  occu])ied  their  time,  weiikened  their  })ower,  and  forced 
them  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  their  people.  It  ctumot  be 
denied,  that  whatever  success  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Italian 
repul)lics  against  the  emperors,  they  were  greatly  indebted  for 
it  to  the  support  and  countenance  of  the  Popes.  In  our  coun« 
try,  the  quarrel  between  liccket  and  Henry  Plantagenet  was 
fortunately  interposed  at  a  critical  moment,  most  dangerous  to 
our  liberties,  when  a  young,  ambitious,  and  artful  prince  had 
been  recalled  to  the  throne  after  a  disastrous  usurjiation.  The 
exhortations  and  counsels  of  Langton  prompteil  and  directed 
the  Barons  in  their  contest  witii  John ;  and  the  disputes  of  liis 
grandson  with  the  clergy,  contributed  not  a  little  to  obtain  for 
us  the  last  confirmation  and  final  establishment  of  the  char- 
tei's.  In  all  contests  between  tlie  Crown  aiid  the  People  in 
the  middle  ages,  we  find  the  monkish  chronicHsts  on  tlie 
popular  side  of  the  question ;  and  tliese  men,  no  doubt,  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  the  order  to  which  tliey  l)elonged.  The  lower 
clergy,  necessarily  taken  from  the  body  of  the  people,  must  have 
participated  in  all  tlieir  feelings ;  and,  where  the  mtercsts  of  the 
Church  were  not  concerned,  must  have  been  inclinetl,  in  general, 
to  espouse  their  cause.  The  democracy  of  I^urope  had,  ui  tliose 
ages,  no  political  power  or  consideration,  except  the  jxn  tion  it 
enjoyed  through  tliese  its  vii*tual  representatives  in  the  Church. 
Superstition,  which  in  our  days  has  contributed  so  powerfully 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  nations,  was  fortunately  an  ally  of  th« 
people,  when  hei  influence  wiis  at  its  height. 

The  cliaptcT  that  follows,  on  the  Constitution  of  EngLmd,  is 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  part  of  the  book.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  it  to  be  the  most  full,  accurate,  and  im- 
partial history  of  the  constitution,  that  lias  yet  appeared.  In 
addition  to  otlier  sources  of  information,  Mr  Hallam  has  made 
.careful  and  diligent  use  of  the  rolls  of  J^arlinmcnt ;  by  the  a&- 
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tistancc  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  trace,  with  greater  ex- 
actness than  any  tbi*mer  historiun,  the  pr()p;i'ess  of  our  constitu*? 
tional  liberties,  from  tlio  roigii  of  Edward  III.  to  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  York,  wiicu  the  records  of  Parliament  become 
comparative!}'  barren  and  insignificant.  Without  setting  iij) 
our  unticiit  constitution  as  a  model  of  perfection,  he  has  shown 
that  the  people  of  this  couiiti  y  have  always  lived  under  a  luo- 
narchv  limited  by  law ;  and,  in  this  view,  Ms  work  may  be  consi-  " 
deicd  as  a  complete  nml  kiatisi-ictory  answer  to  the  false  and  mis- 
chievous theories  of  Hiacly  :iiul  (  \ii  ie,  adapted  and  brought  in- 
to notice  by  the  genius  aiul  authority  of  Hume.  The  work  of 
Mr  Miller,  the  only  historical  view  of  the  constitution  that  has 
appeared  siiice  Mr  Hume's  history,  is  remarkable  tor  the  saga- 
city of  its  conjectures,  the  ingenuity  of  its  explanation^  the 
boldness  of  its  discussions,  and  its  total  freedom  from  prejudice,' 
but  it  is  deficient  in  accuracy  and  research,  and  will  not  brin^ 
coiivicUun  to  a  mind  that  has  received  its  first  impressions  from 
iJie  plausible  but  delusive  representutions  of  Hume,  It  is  with 
^eat  .satisfaction,  ilnK  iui  c,  that  we  recommend  the  work  bc- 
tore  us  to  ali  who  doubt  the  existence,  or  desire  to  trace  the 
progress  of  our  liberties,  in  the  middle  ajjjes. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  abstract  or  abridgement  of 
this  part  of  Mr  Hallam's  book.  We  siiall  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  critical  remarks,  cmtl  some  exU'acts,  to  bhov,'  the 
spirit  and  nrinciples  of  the  work. 

Mr  Hailam  is  inchned,  with  Carte,  to  doubt  the  story  told 
by  Mathcw  Paris  of  the  election  ot  John  to  the  Crown  of  Eni»- 
land,  after  the  dead)  of  his  brotlicr  liieliard.  The  speech  put 
in  the  mouth  of  Arehbish(^p  Hubert  by  tlie  historian,  is  cer*' 
tainly  '  in  a  btrant  lH»yond  the  constitution  : '  Imt  there  is  a  cir- 
■  cumstance,  unnoticed  by  hi>torians,  that  ^^ives  some  probability 
to  his  at  count  of  a  more  fonual  el^rtion  than  or(Hnar>%  It  has 
been  usual  for  the  Kings  of  Lngiaud  to  date  their  accession  to 
the  throne  from  the  death  of  their  predecessor.  But  it  will  l>c 
found  in  Rymer,  that  .lohn,  in  his  public  instrnments,  dates 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  not  from  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, but  from  his  own  coronation.  Inattention  to  this  pecu- 
liarity has  led  the  modern  editors  of  the  Fcedera  to  misplace 
some  ol'  the  most  im}iortant  documents  of  his  reign  ;  those,  in 
particular,  tliat  lelalc  Lu  tlie  occupation  of  London  by  tlie 
Barons. 

Mr  Hallam  edmirf^*.  wi  li  reason,  that  equality  of  civil  rights 
enjoyed  by  all  the  Co:  on  of  England.  It  is  a  proud  dis- 
tinction i  and,  till  the  I'rench  revolution,  we  believe,  peculiar 
w  ik'kfi  iM^i^il,    But     apprehend  he  n  mistaken  iii  supposing) 
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l^:it,  '  from  tlic  reipii  of  Henry  III.  at  loart,  tlie  le<(al  equality 
of  all  nujks  below  tlie  peerage  was,  to  every  rssciitial  purpose, 
as  complete  as*  at  jjresent. '  He  has  surely  forgotten  tlie  sta- 
tute of  Morton,  which  declares,  that  lords  shall  not  niarrv  those 
they  have  in  ward  to  villeins  or  of/irrs,  as  bitr(fesscs,  w/iere  thcif 
be  disparaged.  It  is  cjuite  clear,  that  when  this  act  was  passed, 
i)urgesses  were  considered  an  inferior  class  to  freeholders. 

We  agree,  with  Mr  Ilallani,  that  '  .\ye  read  very  little  of 
private  wars  in  England  ;  *  but  we  are  not  satisfieil  '  that  they 
were  ne\-er  legal.  *    He  quotes  n  pjissage  from  (llanvil,  where 
that  author  v'xpresses  his  doubts,  whclher  a  lord  was  entitled  to 
demand  an  aitl  from  Ins  vassal  ad  <rucrram  siiam  maiuUtneiidaifi^ 
hut  thinks  this  ex])ressioT*  nmst  jrelate  to  *  the  military  service 
cine  from  the  lonl  to  his  sovereign.  *    If  such  had  been  the 
rieaning  of  Glanvil,  lie  would  not  have  expressed  himself 
.doubtfully ;  for  there  can  be  ih)  question,  that  the  military  te- 
nants of  a  tenant  in  chief  vere  bound  to  assist  him  in  perform- 
ing Ills  military  service  to  the  Crown,  either  by  their  personal 
liWemlance  in  the  tield,  or  by  contributing,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  fees,  to xh^  scutago  imposed  on  hini.    But  the  follow- 
ing jiassnge,  from  the  same  author,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
Mr  Hallam,  ]>laces  beyond  ti  doubt  the  right  of  private  war  in 
England ;  and,  notwithtsttuiding  the  ilubiou«  expressions  in  the 
former  quotation,  establishes  the  principle,  that  vassals  were 
i)Ound  to  assist  their  lords  in  their  ))rivate  quarrels.    *  Si  quis 
j)lura  homafriapru  (livcrsis  feodis  suisjicei  it  diversis  dominis^  qui  sc 
inviccm  iiij'estant^  si  capitalis  domiiim  ejus  ei  preceperit^  quod  se-* 
cum  iti  propria  persona  sua  eat  i^ontra  atium  domiuum  suutn,  npoi'^ 
tet  mm  ejus  precepto  in  hoe  obtemperare^  saho  tamrn  senntio  al- 
terius  dornini  de  feodo  quod  de  eo  tenet,  *    If  a  vassal  hohls  te- 
nements of  tliHoient  lords,  says  Bracton,  '  et  si  inter  dominos 
siios  capilules  oriantur  i7iimieitiip,  in  propria  persona  semper  sta^ 
bit  cum  CO  cut  fecit  /iireantiam,  et  per  attornatnm  am  aliis,^  \ 
The  most  j)rominent  instance,  *  says  Mr  Hallam,  '  of  wluit 
may  be  deemed  a  private  war  iu  England,  arose  out  of  a  con- 
tention between  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  aiul  Hereford,  in  the 
reign  of  Edwiu'd  1.,  during  whic^i  acts  of  extraordinary  violence 
were  perpetrated ;  but,  far  from  its  having  jyassed  for  lawful, 
those  povveriul  nobles  were  l)oth  conmiitted  to  pri*>on,  and  paid 
heavy  fines. '    This  statement  is  not  ouite  correct.    These  no- 
blemen were  not  fined  antl  imf>risoncHU  because  they  made  war 
himply,  but  because  they  made  ?*'ar  after  they  had  been  prohi- 
bited by  the  king  in  Parliament.    The  punishment  that  attend- 
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ed  thflm  ip^  a  proof,  not  of  .the  ifligriUy  of  private  war>  bat  of 
the  supremacy  of  Parliopient,  to  which  the  King  himself,  as 
well  as  the  proudetit  baron  of  tbe  land,  was  IxNina  to  give  obe- 
dience*   Nor  is  this  the  only  remarkable  instance  on  record  of 

private  war  in  England.  Mr  Hailam  mi^ht  have  iouad  in 
Madox  n  formal  truce,  or  cessation  of  hostilities^  between  the 
Earl  Marshall  and  tiie  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  reign,  proba-^ 
bly,  of  Henry  III.  i  He  has  himself,  indeed,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  book,  related  some  acts  of  violence,  ^  amounting  in 
effect  to  a  private  war.  *  §  But  he  is  mistaken  in  classing  Foulkes 
do  Breante  among  the  confederate  barons  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  III.  That  worthy  partisan  was  a  sturdy  royalist,  and 
steady  adherent  of  John.  His  subsetjuent  misfortunes  arose 
from  the  error  of  supposing  he  might  connnit  the  same  excesses, 
with  impunity,  under  Hubert  de  Burgh,  which  he  had  success*, 
fu''^  practised  by  the  favour  and  example  of  his  old  master. 

W  were  inclined  to  have  entered  into  some  discussion  with  Mr 
Hidiam  concerning  the  state  of  the  English  boroughs  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest;  but  the  subject  is  too  extensive  for  our  limits. 
We  are  apprehensive,  that,  notwithstanding  his  well-founded 
suspicions  of  Brady,  he  has  confided  too  implicitly  in  that  au- 
thor's history  of  boroughs,  the  most  imperfect  and  unfair  of  all 
his  works.  He  is  inclined,  we  perceive,  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  municipal  jurisdiction  among  the  3axons.  He  quotes  indeed 
the  diarter  of  l^incoln,  which  *  refers  to  municipal  privileges 
of  jurisdiction  ei\joyed  by  the  citizens  under  the  Conlessori^ 
b^t  supposes,  that  as  JJnmn  was  one  of  the  five  Danish  towns» 
*  it  might  be  in  a  more  advantageoiis  situation  than  the  §^ 
nerality  ^  of  boroughs^  )f  he  h«i  looked  to  th^  diaiter  «if 
Henrv  (I.  to  the  burgesses  of  Wallinflford,  publisbBd  fay  Brad^ 
liimseH  he  would  have  found  a  simwir  recognition  of  mtviicif 
mI  juinsdiction  under  the  ConfessoTy  and»  in  Darticular»  a  coiw 
firmation  of  their  mercantile  ffildy  with  all  its  laws  and  customs^ 
as  tl^n  enjoyed,  among  which  was  this  privilege^  ne  prepositus 
'WetOfi  vd  aUqmjutticia  mea  de  gSda  eorum  se  intromitiai,  nm 
propi'ie  aldermannus  et  minister  eorum*^  From  a  charter  of 
Henry  I.  pubhshed  by  J^fldo^it  appears,  that  the  Cnihtenffild 
of  I^don  had  a  soke  prinailoc  wivun  t^e  eity»  which  they  nad 
^joyiy^  tuRder  the^QtlllfmPor,  and.i»w^3B»^om  the  tmia  of 
'ISo&fi  ^^th  sac  i^id  ¥K  and  other  privileges  of  Saxon  jurisdic- 
tion. These  privileges  th^transfened  in  the  time  <^  Henry  I. 
t^     priory  of  the  J^y  Trinilyi  in  oonscquaMe  of  which  tkp 
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prior  of  that  monastery  became  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, and  continued  to  exercise  that  office  till  the  suppression  of 
convents  in  1531.  The  ward  governed  so  ion«r  in  tliis  extr.i- 
ordinarv  manner,  is  now  called  Porti>oken  ward,  f  ^ 

We  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  enter  on  tlie  controversy 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons.  W  e  are  in- 
chned,  in  the  main,  to  agree  witli  Mr  I  lallam  ;  but  we  cannot 
help  remarking  to  Iiini,  that  the  x'illam  mentioned  in  the  16 
Henry  III.  were  not  villeins,  but  townsmen,  as  he  will  at  once 
perceive,  if  he  takes  tlie  trouble  to  peruse  the  writ.  X 
agreed  also,  that  some  of  liis  Parliaments,  after  the  49  Henry 
III.  must  be  rejected  as  spurious.  The  citizens  and  burgesses 
were  not  summoned  to  a  Parliament  in  1269,  but  to  assist  at  a 
religious  ceremony.  The  instance  at  the  accessicm  of  Edward 
I.  is  a  case  more  in  point;  but  the  chief  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King. 

But,  without  searching  further  for  errors  and  omissions  una- 
voidable in  a  work  like  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  more  pleas- 
ing task  of  giving  some  extracts,  as  specimens  of  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  Mr  Hallam's  constitutional  renuirks.  After  relating 
the  impeachment  of  Suffolk,  and  the  appointment  of  a  parlia- 
mentary commission  for  reform,  in  tlie  tenth  of  Uichord  II.,  he 
makes  the  following  observations. 

*  Those,  who  have  written  our  history  with  more  or  lese  of  a  Tory 
bias,  exclaim  against  this  parliamentary  commission  as  an  unv.  arrant- 
abJe  violation  of  the  King's  sovereignty  ;  and  even  impartial  men  are 
struck  at  first  sight  by  a  measure  that  seems  to  overset  the  natural 
balance  of  our  constitution.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  either 
those  concerned  in  this  commission,  some  of  whose  names  at  least 
have  been  handed  down  with  unquestioned  respect,  or  thosj  high- 
spirited  representatives  of  the  people,  whose  patriot  firmness  has  been 
hitherto  commanding  all  our  sympathy  and  gratitude,  unless  we  could 
distinctly  pronounce  by  what  gentler  means  they  could  restrain  the 
excesses  of  government.  Thirteen  Parliaments  had  already  met 
since  the  accession  of  Richard ;  in  all,  the  same  remonstrances  had 
been  repeated,  and  the  same  promises  renewed.  Subsidies,  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  former  reign,  had  hetn  granted  for  the  supposed 
exigencies  of  the  war ;  but  this  was  no  longer  illumiuatud  by  those 
dazzling  victories,  which  give  to  fortune  the  mien  of  wisdo.u.  The 
coasts  of  England  were  perpetually  ravaged,  and  her  trade  destroy- 
ed ;  while  the  administration  incurred  the  suspicion  of  diverting  t« 
private  uses  that  treasure  which  they  so  fully  and  unsuccessfully -ap- 
pHed  to  the  public  service.    No  voice  of  his  people,  until  it  spoke  in 
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thunder,  \TOuld  stop  an  intoxicated  bo}'  in  tfee  wasteful  of  dis- 

sipation.   He  loved  festivals  and  pageants,  tlie  jprevaiUn^  tolly  of  I^if 
fiaie,  with  uniwiMil  fipivoKty ;  and  his  iHMKiiiiry  living  is  repreMMeil  m 
beyond  eompariion  more  ilKnry  And  iumptuooi  thn  ewan  tte  of- 
ik  mflg^nHfccent  and  chhralrooi  prad^ceaior.   AM  of  IMiantRi  'iism 
■9  adnjuatx  burner  tO'bis  nusgovernment.    Of  what  avail  ^  .fltftr, 
.tBteis  says  Walsingham,  j^ince  tbe  king,  with  his  privy  council,  is 
^9nt  to  abolish  wliat  Purtenfint  lias  just  enacted  ?    The  /i^oost^an^ 
prayer  of  the  Couimgns  in  every  8e8S!<>R,  tint  former  statutes  uught 
be  kei)t  in  force,  is  no  shght  presumption  that  tlvey  were  not  secure 
©f  beinj^  regarded.    It  may  be  true  tJiat  Edward  IlL's  ^^overnment 
had  been  full  as  uLb  lrary,  tliotigh  not  so  uiiwi«e  as  his  grandson's; 
but  this  is  the  btrongLi  uj^ument,  thai  notliuig  less  than  an  extra- 
ordmaij  lemedy  could  prt^rvc  the  stUl  unstable  liberties  of 
knd* 

*  The  best  plea  that  could  be  made  for  Richard  was  bis  iriexperi- 
encet  and  tbe  misguiding  suggestions  of  favourites.  This,  however; 
made  it  more  necessary  to  remove  those  false  advisers,  and  to  supply 
that  inexperience-  Unq^uestionaWy,  tbe  dwice  of  ministers  is  repos- 
ed in  the  sovereign  ;'a  trust,  like  every  other  attribute  of  legitimate 
power,  for  tl:e  puWic  g^Qod ;  r.ot,  what  no  legitiiBivtc-  power  can  ever 
he,  the  instrument  of  sellisliness  or  caprice,  'i  iicre  is  soinetlmig 
Biore  sacred  than  thi  ])iL'rogaii\e,  or  even  tlwin  the  constitution;  the 
public  weal,  tur  which  all  povverjj  arc  granted,  and  to  which  they  must 
all  be  referred.  For  this  public;  wf^al,  it  is  confessed  to  be  sometimes 
Beoessaiy  to  shake  the  yosnn^sm  of  the  throne  out  of  }»b  maI  :  could 
k  oerer  be  peniu|U4  sMspend,  though  but  indirectly  and  for  • 
tune,  the  positlTe^yeiicife  of  misapplied  prerogatives  ?  ho^  le^rn* 
ed  hk  a  veiy  diffisre'm  school  frw  myself* .  who  deniqa  P9s^Hmaa^ 
ai  the  present  day,  a  p^evientlvc  as  well  as  yin^ictive  foojkrol  o^er  the 
administration  ol  atfairs  ;'a  right  of  resisting,  by  those  means  which 
Ke  within  it^'  sphere,  the  appouitn^ent  of  uufit  ministers.  These 
means  arc  now  indirect ;  they  need  net  be  t^ie  icfi&  eUcctMaly  and  they 
axe  certainly  more  salutary  on  than  account* ' 

Alter  tiiis  opiiai>n  «t  tlK^  conduct  ami  character  of  Richard, 
the  reutkr  of  Mr  Hallam  will  iiot  be  siirj)rl^ed  to  tint!  liim  ap- 
proving of  his  siil)se€jiient  dcpositiou,  jukI  of  the  eievatiou  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster  to  the  tlirone. 

*  His  government,  for  nearly  two  years,  was  akogetlier  tyrannical ; 
and,  upoii 'the  same  pirineiples  llnft  cost  iamet  IL  Ma  tlMie>  it  w 
wiquestioiiably  Inr  more"  ttevemry,  «■]«•  mar  Mm  would  htne 
Abandoned  all  thought  of  liberty,  to  expel  Richard  II«  '-^^  Hie  teny 
lu^n  which  elevated  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne,  was  certwdy 
al^oTtiplished  by  force,  thi*  the  IcMgwias  hi  captivity ;  and  those  whti 
might  still  adhere  to  him,  in  no  condition  to  support  his  authority. 
JJut  the  sincere  concurrence,  which  most  of  the  prelates  and  nobility, 
iriUf  the  mas^  of  th6  people,  gaye  to  change;^  that  c;ould  not  bavg 
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Ijeen  otherwise  effected  by  one  so  unprovidctl  with  foreign  support  a$ 
"Henry,  proves  this  revolution  to  have  been,  it'  i»ot  an  indispensable, 
yei^  imdoMl  act,  and  shauld  prevent  our  considering  the  Lancas- 
4«iaB  Kings  at.  asui-pers  of  the  thvoiie.  The  ciaim  of  Henry,  as 
oppMed  to  llMt  the  Earl  of  Ifoch,  vat  indeed  ridiculoas ;  but  it 
.ia  fafT  90  means  evident,  that,  m  each  eases  of  extreme  urgency,  as 
feBgte  410  aecucitf  £ot  the  cowbmii  weal  but  the  deposition  of  a  reign- 
ing prince,  there  rests  any  positive  obligation  upon  the  Estates  of  th^ 
realm  to  fill  his  place  with  the  nearest  heir,  A  revolution  of  this 
)dnd  seems  rather  to  defeat  and  conibund  all  prior  titles,  tf  ough  in 
^  new  settlement  it  will  commonly  be  prudent,  as  well  as  eqmtabie* 
to  treat  them  with  some  regard. ' 

111  discussing  the  claim  of  the  House  of  York,  lie  docs  justice 
to  the  moderation  and  humanity  of  the  excellent  person  who 
first  brought  fonvard  that  pretension;  and  remarks,  that  the 
sanguinary  violence  of  ^largartt  left  him  not  the  choice  of  pe- 
^^!ffii6  ^  subj^ect  wifh  impunitv. 

'^'^^^VBHifBAiiM,  "Mo  are  to  wel^h  these  antient  ftctsons  in  iheba* 
lanoe  of  wisdom  and  justice,  tliere  should  be  no  hesitation  in  decid- 
ing, thil(  ihe  House  of  Lancaster  were  lawful  soverdgns  of  Eneland* 
I  «nf  ilnew'astonished, '  sayis  MrHallam,  *  that  not  only  sudrhis- 
ton'ani  fl^Carte,  who  wrote  undisguisedly  upon  a  Jacobite  system  { 
but  even  men  of  juster  principles,  have  been  inadvertent  enough  to 
mention  the  right  of  the  house  of  York.  If  the  original  consent  of 
'  the  nation, — if  three  desce-nts  of  the  throne, — if  repeated  acts  of 
parliament, — if  oiMths  of  allegiance  from  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
fiiore  particularly  from  those  who  now  advanced  a  contrary  preten- 
6io]^,~-U'  undisturbed,  unquestioned  possession  during  sixty  years, 
C^u^  liot  secure  the  reigning  family  against  a  mere  defect  in  their 
^gjf^Bdouy,  when  were  the  people  to  expect  tranqiiilKty?  Sceptres 
wm'^bmnittted, '  and  goyermneots  were  instituted,  for  public  pro* 
tcctipn  and  public  happiness,— not  certainly  for  the  benefit  of  rulen^ 
or  for  the  security  of  particular  destinies.  No  prejudice  has  lest 
in  its  favour  :  and  none  has  been  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of  man- 
land,  than  that  v.  liich  regards  a  nation  of  subjects  as  a  family's 
private  inheritance.  For,  as  this  opinion  induces  reigning  prin- 
tes  and  their  courtiers,  to  look  on  the  people  as  made  only  to 
obey  them;  so,  when  the  tide  of  cvenlshas  swept  them  from  their 
thrones,  it  begets  a  fond  hope  of  restoration,  a  sense  of  injury  and 
imprescriptifale  rights,  which  give  the  show  of  justice  to  fresh  dis- 
taibautea  jfslMic  otder,  aid  rabeffions  agmst  eitabliilled  ouliiA^ 
rity.*      io*»"  'lil.'   •     '<      ,  '  '-f    .        ...     ..  . 

MQn  thr  Begency  queatioii  we  We  the  misfortuoe  to  diftt 
fpom  Mr  HftHanu  The  luuTatiiw  on^ndk  of  Parliaiiieiit»  t» 
^hich  he  refers,  (p.  598),  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  prove,  that^ 
iluriilgthe  infency  or  infirmily  the  King,  the  '  right  of  deter- 
oiniog  the    rspajB  hy  whom^  and  fixing  the  limitaticma  under 
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whidiy  the  eacecutivc  goverament  dkall  be  coaJucled  in  Ae 
Ku^s  nmne  sitad  bemi^  devolveB  upon  die  fffnA  CeuneU  of 
jParuwenty'  understanding  by  that  pb^nee  the  tm  houMnf 
Faritimient  withcmt  the  King,  oi*  some  one  to  npraieAt  his  per^ 
eon.  Mr  Ha^am's  misteke  ariaet  fioai  hb  not  «dpMetui#lo4lie 
&ct,  that  the  Parliament  which  met  at  the  accenion  em«niy 
VIth»  a  fall  and  eorai^tete  BnUttnent,  bebi^  hdd  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloncestert  WHkr  a  comnnation  fixmi  the  Gfeat  SaaL 
Mr  Hallani^s  last  chapter  contahia  a  varie^  of  miseelhuieoiia 
uiEormation  on  the  state  of  society  in  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  full  of  euriouB  and  entertaining  matter,  bnt  pbviiiNi»* 
ly  incapable  of  abridgement*  •  r, 

Akt.  VI.    J^on  en  MilHnit  Cent  Dijc-SepL    Par  le  CoLONn^- 
Fabvieh,  ayant  fait  les  Fonctions  de  Chef  do  TEtat  Majpr 
(hi  Lieutenant  du  Roi  dans  ]es  7mc  et  19me  Divisions  Jlluli^ 
tau'cs.    Parini.    Delauimy,  1818.  .  •        '         « » ^JJ**!^*',   ,  ■ 

n^His  little  tract  is  ftdl  of  interest  to  those  who  read  UXtOiKtt 
amusement;  and  it  is  calculate<l  to  convey  much  UseM 
instruction  to  the  frovei'nmcnt  of  ever\'  country,  which  either  is^ 
nr,  from  sinister  views,  is  represented  to  be,  in  a  disturbed  fltirtt* 
We  regard  it  as  teaching  a  most  valuable  lesson  to  those  who 
r.re  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France  : — and  it  is  verj'  m^ancholy 
to  add,  that  it  may  not  be  thrown  away  uj)on  the  rulers  of  ouf 
own  country,  whei'e  no  such  excuses  are  to  be  found  for  rashly 
charging  the  people  with  disaffection,  and  treating  them  aS 
traitors,  because  one  set  of  men  are  alarme<l  at  nothing,  and 
another  have  an  interej^t  in  pretending  to  be  so.  '  '^'^r  ^ 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  mf^ 
rious  discontents  existed  in  the  city  of  Lyons  nn<l  its  neighbounr 
hood.  These  feelings  broke  out  into  acts  of  open  violence* 
Many  examples  were  made;  the  jails  were  filled  with  j)naon^ 
€rs ;  the  eours prcvotales  were  busily  occu})ied ;  the  publick  fuOO* 
tionaries  were  incessant  in  their  pursuit  of  delint]uents.  All  that 
transpired  of  the  effects  of  these  proceedings,  was  die  increase  a* 
the  evil — although  the  disturbed  districts  exhibited  the  impoa* 
ing  appearance  of  a  most  active  and  inde£itigal)ie  government^ 
l)cnt  upon  investigation  and  punishment.  The  governing 
having,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  misled  by  the  usual  raise 
stntements  of  the  local  authorities,  and  perceiving,  at  last,  tola 
there  were  gross  erroi»s  committed  somewhere,  resolved,  mOit 
Judiciously,  to  send  an  officer  of  high  rank  to  the  spot,  and  afBi 
^lim  ulth  ihc  fullest  powers.    E(^ually  happy  was  tlie  s^cctiofl 
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of  Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of  Ragusn — mi  officer  "ivlio 
sessed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  nml  well  jiici  itcd  tJiat  of  both 
the  army  and  the  country.    Colonel  F:ibvior  accompanied  him 
as  chief  of  his  staff.    The  result  of  his  mission,  was  the  almost' 
kmiiediate  restoration  of  tranquillity;  and,  nl though  the  im- 
4|NMrtanee  of  tliii  mvll  mvkl  h«re  amply  justified  me  pnbllcA- 
tion  of  an  mocaasH  ^  tiie  measvres  by  wtiidi  it  mm  Drought 
about^  it  seems  that  our  anthor  has  been  still  farther  called 
^  to  describe         by  the  recent  revtral  of  the  calumnies  a- 
'IfriM  thi  people  of  Lyons,  whh  die  addition  of  odiers  equally 
^iili  against  Marmont,  under  die  sanction  of  a  respectable  au^ 
ttMfity  in  the  Frendi  L^slatnre.   He  dbserresy  diat  the  Mar- 
shal is  precluded,  by  his  situadon^.from  addrming  the  pub- 
Mijinpon  tliis  subject.    We  may  add,  that  neither  he,  nor 
the  qniilloiis  discussed,  have  lost  any  thing  by  the  taslc  dc- 
^olvin^  upon  Colonel  Fabvier,  who  tells  his  stoiy  in  plain 
and^  flhsttnot  language,  and  with  en  air  of.  honesty  calculat- 
ed to  make  a  deep  impression  on  ever}'  reader.     *  Pour 
moi,  qui,  dans  cette  mission,  ai  rempli  pres  de  lui  les  fonc^ 
lions  de  chef  d'etat  major,  je  crois  faire  one  diose  vtHe  et  ho- 
norable en  cdcLuit  au  desir  que  j'^roave  de  repousser  une  at*' 
taque  injuste.  Je  c^e  d'ailleurs  au  besoin,  mille  fois  plus  pres- 
aant  encore  pour  un  Fnmcais  ami  de  son  pa3r8,  d'emp«cher  que 
'Opinion  ne  s*eg:iro  sur  les  veritables  causes  de  Thorrible  tra- 
jrt'dic  qui  a  tcrrifir  ct  ensanglante  une  contree  toute  entiere;  de 
dire  ;i  la  I'l  ancc  (jue  cette  population  respectable  et  disTic  d'un 
si  trrand  intcrt  t,  que  cos  anciens  militaircs  d6nonc6s  a  la  justice 
nationalc,  n'ont  merite  d'etre  signales  que  par  la  resignation 
avec  laqiiolle  ils  ont  supporte  les  persecutions  dont  on  les  a  ac- 
cablcs ;  (juc,  si  quelques-uns  se  sont  laisse  prendre  aux  pieges 
qui  k'ur  etaient  tendus,  I'immense  majority  n'a  pas  cesse  d'etre 
j)atri()U',  aiuic  de  Tordre  et  de  la  paix ;  je  cede  enfin  a  Tespcr-' 
unco  (|ii<*  le  tableau  de  ce  qui  s'est  fait,  en  dcinasquant  les  ar- 
tisaiis  (If  nos  malheurs,  pourra  les  faire  renoncer  dcsormais  a 
lours  coupahlcs  projets,  ou  cmpecher  du  moins  qu'ils  ne  trouvent 
eiicui  c  une  Ibis  ties  dupes  ou  des  victimes.  * 
'   In  order  ri«rluly  to  comprehend  this  history,  it  is  necessary 
4o^ffecollect,  that  the  disturbed  district  had  been  much  divided 
Ixf  party.  Bdonaparte  having  always  been  extremely  populate** 
«ti  jLyons,:  as  soon  as  the  rcslogation  of  the  Bo«irboiis  brouglit 
iMriblaiiiMl^die  JRoyalist,  or  rather  Vkn^Royalist  functMMH 
mftKallM^  1815  had  dMplaoed,  they  found  thenn' 

iSm  engaged  in  adndiristerii^  the  powers  of  a  very  unjMK 
fndar  gorenunent;  and  probably  contracted  no  little  dishke^ 
m  4Mt  tani,  &r  the  people  over  whom  they  were  set^  Wagt* 
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Iv  firom  a  sinoere  dc^re  to  gralnfy  tMs  feelings  and  partly' 
mmi  that  love  of  activity  and  rigour  which  always  aistin* 
guishes  local  magistrates,  they  never  ceased  to  court  all  occa- 
ilons  of  exerting  tlieir  authority,  and  to.  represent  tlieir  depart-* 
ment  as  in  a  state  of  disaffection  bordering  vipoit  actual  rebel-' 
lioii*  A  very  unimportfoit  riot  which  happened  on  the  8th  of 
Jfoneat  Lyousy  had  been  magnified  by  these  calm  observers  into  a 
iionible  conspiracy*  deeply  planned,  and  powerfully  armed  with 
reisonrcee  for  OTerthrowina  the*  government,  and  deiivcfing  up 
the  Country  to  massacre  and  pillage.  The  EngliA  reader  will  sLh 
once  recognise  the  language  of  our  own  secret  cconmittees  in  the 
IbUoKdng  passage,  descriptive  of  the  fabulous  accounts  transmitted 
by  some  of  the  most  silly  and  hot-bralncd  of  mankind,^  the  Ul- 
tra-tloyalist  Functionaries,  to  the  French,  ministry.  Numer- 
ous boidies '  (they  said)  '  were  organized  m  every  direction;* 
arms  were  distributed  to  them;  considerable.  sum9  of  money 
were  provided  and  set  npprt  for  their  pay  ^  they  had  bold  and 
entenrprising  leaders;  and  this  was  only  one  of  the  ramificatioha 
of  an  immense  plan  *  (we  bdieve  Lord  Sidmouth^s  word  was^ 
va^)  *  which  embraced  not  merely  the  neighbourhig  depart*)-* 
inent%  but  the  whole  of  France* '  liere  the  GalUcan  repoi^ters^' 
we  must  confess^  go  a  step  beyond  our  own  in  the  wildhcss  of 
iheir  imaginations^  or  .the  acumen  of  theu*  sense  ihr  seeing* 
plots,  and  tracing  their  mutual  eonncxions.  ^  It  seems^ '  th^' 
add,  ^  that  these  movements  are  combined  with  the  consfntaty 
at  Lisbon,  and  the  revolution  in  the  Brazils  1^ '  ^p^  5«} .  In  valii 
€lid  the  facts  of  the  case. bear  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  utter 
falsehood  of  all  these  fables.  Ho  aimed  bodies  of  men  were  seen ; 
twenty  Gensdatmes  and  a  few  cliasseursj  had  sufficed  to  keep  all 
quiet»  and  to  restore  tranquillity  wherever  it  was  inten*upted  for 
a  moment ;  no  movement  had  taken  piace ;  no  mmber  of  tlie 
pretended  directing  committee  been  found;  a  few  wretched  pea-' 
sants  onlv  had  h^^' seized  m  their  villages^  di8|x>9ed  to  tiir- 
bulenccy  out  without  ichiefs,  concert,  or  any  determinate  object. 
All  this  was  unable  to  check  the  career  of  the'magistrates  and  their 
creatures.  Whoever  chuses  to  say  a  plot  exists,  may  persist  in 
bis  assertion  in  spite  of  all  negative  evidence :  For  lie  has  only 
to  repeiM^  that  it  is  a  plot»  and  of  course  a  secret  one  x  and  thoiti^nr 
it  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  it  is  indubitably  on  the  very  point 
ef  explosion.  Accordingly,  with  a  single  exception  (a  magis- 
trate of  tried  and  unquestioned  loyall^}^  tbtewh<Me  of  the  conlHi** 
tuted  authorities  maintained  their  statement,  by  daily  addhi^< 
new  details  of  disafiectlon  and  comfuiaqr.  Nor  was  their  zewP 
for  the  public  peace  only  shown  in  propi^galing  perpetual  stories 
'   of  its  bemg  broken;,  they  scoured  the  country  in  all  directiona 
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to  arrest  suspectwl  persons  ;  tlie  conrs  jnTcUalcs  uniteil  tlielr 
eJibrts,  and  multiplied  executions  without  mercy ;  an  inflamed 
soldiery  was  Jet  loose,  upon  the  inhabitmits  of  the  country,  tFeat- 
infr  each  ])lace  like  a  town  taken  by  storm ;  terror  everywhere 
prevailed  to  the  uttermost  degree ; — and  there  was  at  last  rea- 
son to  apprehend  a  real  revolt,  from  the  effects  of  such  exasper- 
ating treatment  upon  the  spirit  of  a  peaceful  hut  gallant  people.  - 
At  this  juncture.  Marshal  Marmont  arrived  in  Lyons  i  and 
Jiis  first  diflRculty  arose  from  the  clouds  of  misn-presentarion 
through  which  he  was  ol)Hge<l  to  view  every  thing.    For  the* 
statements  of  all  persojis  in  olTice,  except  one,  agreed,  with  a 
marvellous  uniformity,  in  painting  the  situation  of  the  districts 
as  next  to  rebellious;  and  they  detailetl  a  multitude  of  particu- 
lar facts,  scarcely  possible  to  resist,  in  support  of  fheir  accounts ; 
— openly  accusing  of  sinister  views  the  only  one  of  their  num-^ 
her  who  differetl  from  them,  and  olFering  apparently  conckisivc 
proofs  of  the  charge.    For  a  moment  there  seemed  no  possible 
lity  of  doubting  at  least  the'  general  truth  of  tlieir  rcpresentii-. 
tions ;  and  a  minister  at  a  distance,  who  only  rc*ceived  such  uni- 
form accounts,  and  could  not  see  with  his  own  eyes,  (or  a  se— . 
cret  committee  who  obtained  information  from  the  minister)^ 
would  h.'irdly  have  been  justified  in  cpiestioning  their  accuracy •» 
But  as  soon  as  the  Marshal  went  out  (»f  the  circle  of  the  con-; 
stituted  authorities,  conversed  with  the  most  resptx*table  indi- 
viduals of  all  classes,  examineil  himself  every  proceeding,  espe-' 
cially  of  the  Prevotal  Courts,  and  saw  plainly  all  that  had  been* 
<lonc  by  some  and  s^iflfcred  by  others^  the  fncts  appeared  in  tlieir" 
true  colours ;  and  the  causes  of  the  miserable  state  into  which 
Lyonjj^was  plungotl  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  his  vicw.^ 
Let  the  English  reader  poniler  well  the  following  passage,  iiv 
which  the  cliicf  of  those  causers  fs  described ;  and  if  it  bring*, 
unpleasant  reflexions  to  his  mind — if,  instead  of  renewing  his 
indignation  at  the  arts  practised  last  year,  it  shoultl  smite  him 
with  a  consciousness  that  he  sufPefed  himself  to  be  deluded  bv 
the  fabrications  of  our  plot-mongei*s,  aftd  midcr  that  influence 
to  join  in  wounding  the  liberties  of  his  coimtry,  let  him  atone' 
for  his  error  by  firndv  resolving  in  future  always  to  watcli  the" 
ministers  witli  redoubled  jealousy  when  tFiey  set  themselves  a- 
bout  accusing  die  people  of  disaffection. 

*  La  ville  de  Lyon  et  les  commuties  qui  Tentourent  avaient  vu're- 
naitre  pour  elles  le  regime  de  1793.  Conmie  alors»  les  homines  qut 
tivaient  le  pouvoir  proclamaitnt  que  la  terrevr  settle  \ion\\x\l  Ic  faire  re- 
specter, et  n  agissaient  que  trop  bien  en  consequence  de  ce  principe;, 
comme  alors,  la  liaine  avait  pris  la  place  de  la  justice,  et  tous  K*» 
moyens  paraissaient  legitimes  pom*  eeraser  ceux  qu'on  regardaiA 
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comme  dcs  ennemis.  Daw  OW  tenters  tempi,  an  He  frappaU  km 
vuHme»  pim/r^  les  avoir  trompeet,  et  la  violenoe  n*teit  qae  !•  der* 
nier  tenne  des  combinaisoM  les  plus  r^voltantes. 

*  Vk€ Jimk  d*ttgens  parcourakKi  Im  mMp  «f  ie§  tmUf^mt,  9*mtf§m 

dmseient  dans  les  cabarets  et  jusque  dans  les  maisons  parttctdieres,  ^ 

prenaient  le  role  d'tin  mecontent^  exhalaient  les  plaintes  les  plus  vives 
confre  ratdnriie,  aniion9aient  des  changemens,  dcs  mxrlntions ;  et  s'ilit 
arrat  haient  un  eigne  d'approbation  a  de  mnlhcureux  citoyens  presses  par 
la  mtsere,  ou  tourmcntes  par  mille  vexations,  ils  s'enipressaient  d'aliejr 
les  denoncer  et  recueillir  le  prix  de  leurs  iiitaiius  stratagemes. 

*  Les  procedures  de  la  cour  prevotale  out  atteste  Temploi  de  ces 
rooyens  odieux,  mais  terch  meme  avec  leqiiel  on  &y  livrait  les  a  hicn^ 
tot  retulus  puLlics :  cliacune  des  autorittis  ayant  ses  moyens  de  police 
a  part,  a  chaque  instant  ces  vils  instrumens  se  rencontraient  saus  se 
eonnattrey  s'attaquaient  avec  ude  ^gale  ardeur,  et  bientdt  le  moins 
dliligent,  d^oncl  par  TauCre,  expiait  un  moment  sona  lea  verrouae 
son  infiunie.  II  fidlait  alors  dUcKner  w  nusikm:  raufeorit^  fntervenait 
poor  i^damer  ion  agent ;  le  piiBonnier  disparaiiiaity  et  diait  afllemw 
chercher  une  noavdte  proie,  ou  preparer  un  nooToaa  «<aiidale> 

'  A  I'nide  de  oea  nombteux  d61ateur»»  les  prisma  pegorgeaieM  dm 
wHmet  cntortci  aivee  un  tel  d^sordre,  que  la  lecture  seiue  des  re* 
{vistres  d'tenm  prouvait  a  quel  point  6tait  port^  le  mepris  des  lois  et 
de  rhunianite :  ind^pendamment  de  cellea  que  la  proc^ure  ordlnaim 
pla^ait  sous  la  main  de  la  cour  prev6ta]e,  on  voyait  encore  dans  les 
<'avcs  de  Thotel  de  ville,  des  centames  de  malheureux,  victimes  de 
vaincs  tcrreurs  ou  de  fune«tes  con*<.'ils  ;  et  Ta,  ces  malheureux,  priv^ 
de  tous  soins  comoie  de  tont  st  courg,  attendaieiU  pendant  des  mois 
entien*  Ja  faveur  d'etre  interroges;  et  tel,  qui  ne  \\i  ete  ^uau  boul  de 
^atre-vingt'deuj:  jours,  a  Jim  par  etre  acquit  tc  :  rarbitraire  etaitport^ 
dans  toutes  les  parties  de  i'adnunistratioiu  Les  aulorites  luunicipales 
prenaient  des  arret68  contraires  aux  lois,  et  condamnaient  a  rempri* 
sonnetnent  pour  des  Jails  ^u*aucune  loi  ne  consider^  comme  dcs  deUts» ' 
p.  8— 10. 

Thus  far  the  cases  of  our  own  Home  Department  and  that  of 
France  are  nciirly  parallel ;  but  the  local  magistracy  oi  Lyons^ 
it  must  be  confi^sed,  carried  their  vigour  a  little  nirther  than 
our  most  active  dealers  in  pl<>t  dared,  with  tlie  rigours  of  par-*, 
liaraentar>'  inquiry  awaiting  them. 

'  Des  colonnts  vnobiles  parcouraient  ies  campagnes,  irapo^iQiciit 
arbitraireniout  telle  cornmuDe  h  leur  foumir,  non  pas  seulcMiient  des 
vivres  qui  ne  ](  ur  ctaieiit  pas  dus,  mais  des  eftets  d'habillement. 

*  Des  d^tachemeiis  charges  de  proteger  de  cruelles  executions  oht 
ajoute  a  I'horreur  de  ce  spectacle,  en  insultant,  en  maltraitant  ies 
femmes  et  les  enfans  que  la  terreur  iriLvuKjiit  pas  fait  fuir  de  leur  do* 
hiicile,  I'epouse  (ju'ou  venait  de  rendre  veuve,  ia  mere  doul  un  venait 
de  frapper  Tenfant^ 

*  Bt*loiiqa*wi  eri  dTind^iNitioB  g^nlrale  a  ibrel    Vmm  laa  cfiH 
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pifalet  k  Itt  mMuM  des  1oh»  eUes  n'ont  pu  les  atteindre,  et  c'est  I4 
terreur  m^me  qu'ib  aTsient  r^pandue  qui  a  ainir^  leur  impumti^. 

'  Ce  n'^tait  pas  seukmeot  an  milieit  des  can^agnes  que  levlois, 
et  riiumanite  plus  respectable  encore,  ^taient  foul^es  aux  pieds  par 
des  hommes  udignes  de  porter  Thabit  de  soldat ;  au  milieu  m^me  de 
la  ville  de  Lyon,  sous  k»  yeux  de  leurs  chefs.  Us  prodiguaient  Tin* 
suite  et  I'outrage. 

*  Pendant  notre  sC'ioiir  dans  cette  vUlc,  un  soltlat,  place  en  scntl- 
ncllc  prds  d'une  prison,  luche  son  coup  tie  fusil,  a  bout  purtant,  sur 
uu  iiialheureux  qui,  ^  travcrs  les  barrcnux  de  sa  fenOtre,  leur  repro- 
chait  les  attentats  de  Saiat-Genis-LuvaJ.  Au  bruit  de  rexplosion, 
la  garde  aecourt,  et,  sans  attendre  I'ordre  de  son  chef,  fait  feu  sur  let 
infortun^s  qui  s'enipressaient  autour  de  leur  camarade  numranf* 
Deux  sont  bless^  k  ses  c6Us:  Toficier  du  poate,  Iraduit  devaiit  uil 
conseil  de  guerre  avec  les  soldats,  a  invoqu^  pour  leur  defense  Vusagt 
auivi  jusqu'alors.  Jusqu*d  prhcnt,  disait-il,  on  a  tirS  dans  Us  prisons 
pres(^u€  joumeUement.  £t  cette  luKrible  justification,  quineutdii 
servir  qu'a  li\Tcr  a  la  justice  d'autrcs  coupables,  a  suffi  pour  saiiver 
ceux-ci.  En  vain  les  noinbrcuses  irregularity's  de  ce  jugement  ont 
ete  d^noncees  au  conseil  de  revision  :  on  n'en  ii  retire  (jue  la  triste 
certitude  que,  dans  I'etat  ou  se  trouvaient  les  ciioses  a  Lyuu,  ce  n'etait 
plus  la  juiiLice  unpartiaie,  iijuis  1  aveugle  et  feroce  esprit  de  parti  qui 
d^partissait  les  peines  et  les  absolutions,  et  nous  verrons  bient6t  si 
les  arrdts  de  la  cour  pr^vdtale  ^talent  &its  pour  ai&iblir  oette  con* 
victioD**  p.  11,  .12. 

Such  proceed! nnrs,  we  lliank  Leaven,  liavc  not  yet  had  any 
parallel  in  this  couiiu y;  r>ut  let  not  tbe  iiitorested  advocates,  or 
tlie  easy  dupes  of  our  false  alarms,  congratulate  themselves  too 
surely  upon  the  lesser  degree  of  persecution  which  was  practised 
in  England  upon  a  late  occaffloa.  All  was  done  that  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  deception  rei^uired; — damour  was  raised;  the 
oonstitntioii  was  suspended ;  many  persons  shut  up  for  monlhs  in 
dnngeons ;  some  cruelly  ironed  and  carried  about  the  country 
in  mat  state  for  selling  a  supposed  libel ;  and,  after  all,  an  act 
ai  indemnity  passed  to  screen  the  agents  of  the  mischief^  of 
whatlefverrankt  from  all  legal  inquiry.  As  yet,  indeed^  we  have 
seen  no  militaiy  execution  lay  waste  the  country ;  no  domicili- 
ary viats  torment  its  peaceful  inhabitants ;  no  new  courts  of 
jiistice  supersede  the  law  of  the  land.  But  if  the  violent  cn- 
croachmeots  already  made  had  not  been  manfully  resisted  in 
Parliament;  and  if  the  country  at  the  late  elections  had  not 
^  loudly  pronounced  its  disapprobation  of  them,  who  shall  say 
that  the  next  danger  in  which  tlie  ministers  found  themselves  of 
losing  their  places,  would  not  have  been  met  by  those  more 
violent  measures  ?   Nay,  are  tlie  advocates  of  last  yearns  p^o^ 
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ce^nn  quite  sure  that  tliey  were  not  themsdves  pmMored  to 
go  furuier  ?  CSon  they  sincerely  say  that  they  would  then  have 
reoaved  a  proposition  for  suspending  jury  trial  in  cases  of  sedi- 
tious and  olasphemous  libel^  with  the  same  abhorrence  with 
which  they  now  regard  the  institution  of  Cours  prMtales  ?  Are 
they  ouite  certain  that  they  could  have  had  nothing  to  say  in 
beludi  of  a  more  free  use  of  the  military,  and  of  measures  for 
disarming  the  people,  and  of  course  searching  for  arms  ?  Had 
those  measures  been  adopted,  and  an  indemnity  asked,  should 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  *  praiseworthy  vigour  *  of  mi- 
nisters ;  thdr  *  disinterested  conduct  in  undertaking  tlic  respon- 

*  sibility ; '  the  *  extraordinary  aspect  of  the  times ;  *  the  *  pain* 
<  fill  but  paramount  necessity' of  putting  down  so  vast  a  con- 

*  spiracy  by  all  means '  ?  But  we  devoutly  trust  that  such  times 
may  never  recur  |  and  that  the  lesson  taught  the  peqple  of  the 
dangers  of  credulity,  will  long  remain  deeply  impressed  upon 
their  minds.  We  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  wnat  remains  of  the 
French  stor^',  resembling  our  own  all  along  in  many  of  its  most 
remarkable  features* 

Before  the  movement  of  the  8th  of  June,  sereral  reports 
had  prevaUed  of  an  approaching  explosion ;  and  at  each  time 
that  it  was  annomiced,  some  government  spy  or  agent  was  ar- 
rested as  concerned.  This  hajipened  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. *  In  February,  *  says  Colonel  Fabvier,  *  the  agitation  of 
'  ^  the  public  mind  increased  with  the  distress  of  the  labouring 

*  classes,  who  were  in  a  state  to  receive  easily  the  impressions 

*  sought  to  be  given  to  them.    Tliis  was  the  period  when  secret 

*  enrolments  or  men  were  talked  of. ' — A  person  was  now  arrest- 
ed as  concerned  in  these  enrolments ;  he  did  not  deny  his  guilt«-^ 
hut  he  'was  found,  to  he  an  agetU  of  the  mlitary  pdice^  and  as  such 
set  at  libei'ti^*  In  the  month  of  May  another  agent  wtis  taken  is 
the  act  of  encouraging  revolt ;  but  being  claimed  by  the  police^ 
he  too  escaped ;  and  our  author  remarks,  that  each  arrest  of  an 
emissary  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  ]ierfect  calm.  At 
length  came  the&th  of  June,  answering  exactly  to  our  Own  11th 
June  of  the  same  year;  for  it  was  describee!  as  die  grand  ex^ 
plosion  of  a  conspiracy  which  embraced  all  France  in  its  rami- 
fications, and  was  to  overthrow  the  government  from  its  founda- 
tion.— Lyons  was  announced  as  its  centre.  Yet,  certain  it  is, 
that  notliing  whatever  hap})ened  there,  not  even  the  seizure  of 
siny  onopeiNon  m  arms,  except  a  labourer  goin<x  out  of  the  gate 
leailing  to  utjuarter  never  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  se- 
dition. Of  all  the  coniinniie^  in  die  neig!iboi:rho(Kl  said  to  be 
deeply  engageil  in  the  plot,  ojily  elc%'en  sotiiidedthc  Tocsin ;  and 
of  tiiese^  t(>ur  are  so  situated  as  to  have     possible  comnuuiicii* 
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tion  with  the  other.    Not  more  than  250  men  asManbled  in  all| 

of  these,  onlv  fittv  li:ul  anv  arms,  none  of  them  any  ammiinrtionV 
•and  many  of  them  thought  tlioy  wore  ealled  out  to  extinguish  a 
jfire  !  Even  tliis  trifllnir  ec)ij)s  never  assenil)led  together,  and 
only  a  very  few  from  two  of  the  eonmumes,  left  their  own  neigli- 
bourliood  to  go  to  Lyons;  in  all  tho  others  tlie  moh  dispersed 
itself,  after  making  some  seditious  outeries  and  some  trifling 
riots,  wliich  did  not  eost  a  single  life.  Colonel  Fahvier  justly 
charges  the  loeal  autliorilics  with  the  blame  of  this  riot,  sueh  as 
it  was  ;  for  they  did  notliing  to  prevent  it;  luid  tlieir  own  agents 
were  amoni;  its  most  active  in^tin-ators. 

Even  after  the  8th  of  June,  those  nestiferous  wrelelies  continu- 
ed their  incessant  activity ;  yet,  to  ine  hifinite  credit  of  the  loyal 
and  peaceable  inhabitants,  all  dieir  attempts  to  create  insurrection 
failec|-  Again  we  beg  the  attention  of  the  English  reader  to  die' 
accoimt  given  of  those  attempts.  He  will  thus  perceive  that  hu- 
man nature  is  everywhere  the  same,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  libel  upon 
our  species  so  to  term  the  nature  of  those  miscreants.  *  Lie  moyen 

*  Ic  i>lus  frd^uemnient  eniploy^^  et  Ic  plus  dangereux  sans  doute* 

<  etait  dMndij^ucr  des  points  de  ralliemcnt,  de  r^pandre  le  bruit 

<  d'une  conspiration  gcnerale,  de  placer  a  sa  tete  des  gcn^raux 

*  rienQi^m^s  par  Icur  bravoure  ct  par  la  haine  cju'on  Icur  sup-' 

*  pose  contre  Ic  gouverncment  actuel. '  Marshal  Marmont 
happily  arrived  during  the  progress  of  these  attempts,  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates,  to  carve  out  work  for  themselves,  and 
to  produce  movements  beneficial  to  their  Ultra- Royalist  patrons. 
He ^caine  withont  any  troops;  he  never  used  a  single  threat  of 
inilitary  cxccntion ;  tar  less  did  he  ever  make  the  least  show  of 
force;  and  innnediately  every  thing  became  (juiet,  and  has  con* 
tiiiued  so  without  interrup,llon  to  the  present  day. 

Our  author  gives  some  curious  but  melancholy  })articulars  of 
tlie  judicial  proceedings,  if  the  Cours  Prcvui'dlcf;  can  he  deemed 
tribunals  of  justice,  which  arose  out  of  tlie  riots  on  the  8lli  of 
June.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  all  had  assembled, 
and  sixty  onlv  were  armed.  Yet,  of  these,  above  lIO  were  con- 
dennied  to  various  severe  pimishments,  ns  the  authors  or  ring- 
leaders of  the  sedition  I  Our  author  points  out  many  instances 
of  the  most  glaring  illegality  in  these  proceedings,  and  com- 
pares them  to  the  condenjnations  en  masse  of  the  reign  of  terror. 

,  The  steps  taken  by  Marshal  Marmont  for  restoring  tranc^ull- 
fity  dose  uiis  tract ;  and  they  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

'  *'*fjB^  jpt$wSien  soios  du  marlchal  ont  6t^  de  ikire  cesser  Tarbitraire, 
l^'fle  rehdre  aux  lots  la  force  qu'elles  avaient  jberdue,  de  faire  tou# 
les  efibrts  pour  -nqpprocher  ce  qu'on  avatt  trcctfi  d^isder^  calmer 
...  .V        •  "  M2 
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les  esprits  qu'on  avail  cxa«:peres.  former  des  reunions  faites  pour  re- 
pr^senter  la  ville  et  non  une  faction,  rendre  a  tous  une  justice  ^gale, 
tendre  aux  malheureux  une  main  secourable. 

II  a  failu  eiiriuite  inspirei  aux  persecdteurs  unecrainte  utile,  doimer 
quelque  satisfaction  aux  persecutes  ;  pour  ce1a»  hult  maires  ont  ClC 
suspendus  de  leun  fonctions,  ct  six  offiders  ont  M  renvoyts.  Le 
gouvernement  a  sanctionn6  ces  m^sures.  Les  matires  ont  $U  d6fim- 
tivement  r^voqu^,  et  les  six  officien  renvoy^s  dans  leurs  foyers. 

'  n  n'en  a  pas  codt^  davantage  pour  r^tablir  le  calme  ;  tie  non- 
▼elles  autorit^s  le  maintiennenty  etse  feront  b^nir  par  une  population 
paisible. '   p.  28,  29. 

It  is  only  doing  justice  to  add»  that  the  King,  as  soon  as  he 
became  acquainted  wi^  the  truth,  extended  his  royal  mercy  to- 
wards all  the  unfortunate  persons  whose  sentences  had  not  been 
already  executed. 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  we  have  taken  occasion  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  similar  transactions  which,  about  the 
same  tune,  afflicted,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  our  own 
country.  It  is  very  painful  to  reflect  upmi  those  disgraceful 
scenes,  \\niocvcr  feels  for  the  honour  of  tlir  luition,  must  look 
back  upon  them  with  a  ni inn-led  sentiment  of  indignation  and 
shame.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  a  people  so  extremely  ready  to 
believe  whatever  was  told  in  a  mysterious  way ;  so  apt  to  take 
fright  at  the  first  nimour  of  danger  ;  and  so  very  careless  of  the 
invaluable  Constitution  which  we  are  always  eager  enough  to 
hold  up  as  our  proudest  distinction,  that  the  moment  a  riot 
broke  out  in  a  county  town,  and  a  few  magistrates  told  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  there  was  a  plot  hatching,  we  grew  sick  of  law 
and  liberty,  find  desiretl  to  seek  for  shelter  from  some  uncertain 
danger,  in  the  ceriain  mischief  and  degradadcm  of  a  despotic 
government.  The  most  unworthy  arguments  were  successiPuUy 
used  to  quiet  all  scruples  on  this  hea£  We  were  told  that  tte 
absolute  power  entrusted  to  the  ministers  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity,  not  be  abused;  and  Englishmen  were  found  degenerate 
enough  to  consent  no  longer  to  hold  the  liberty  which  is  thdr 
birthright,  during  life  or  good  bdiaviour,  but  dunmie  hene-^ 
pUieiio  of  the  servants  of  me  Crown.  Upon  this  humiliating 
picture  of  national  delusion,  we  shall  mi^e  no  further  remarks ; 
for  the  country  has  long  since  completely  recovered  from  it. 
But  its  origin  deserves  always  to  be  held  in  rcmembranoe,  for 
the  sake  of  example  in  after  times,  when  similar  devices  may  be 
xesorted  to.  The  ministers  found  themselves  in  jeopardy;  the 
aspect  of  the  times  was  lowering;  and  their  own  recorded  im- 
becili^  had  prepared,  to  all  human  appearance,  their  inmiediate 
down&l.   The  (dot  was  invented  to  stay  their  fate;  and,  £;>r  a 
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season,  the  stratagem  succeeded.  But  they  know  full  well  that 
this  trick  cannot  prevail  a  second  time.  The  pe()j)le  of  England 
are  never  to  be  gulled  twice  with  the  saiue  story.  They  might 
as  well  attempt  to  raise  again  the  cry  of  N()-po})ery,  as  (;f  Con- 
spiracy. By  that  ihey  got,  and  hy  tliis  they  have  kept  their 
places :  but  some  new  scheme  must  be  invented  to  maintain 
them  fur  the  future.  Let  the  ccjiuitry,  wise  by  the  experienco 
of  the  past,  be  on  its  guard  against  any  such  attempt  to  perpe- 
tuate, at  liie  expense  of  its  liberties^  the  misuianagement  of  its 
afi&irs. 


Abt.  VII.  Remarks  on  the  recent  State  Trials ^  and  the  Bise 
and  Progress  of  DisafftfAum  in  this  Country.  By  WuxiAM 
Frith»  Esq.  Sergeant-at-Law.  8vo.  LoDdon,  1818. 

A  Bill  of  Rig/its  and  Liberties ;  or  an  Act  for  a  Constitutional 
Reform  of  Parliament.  By  Major  Cartwright.  8vo. 
London,  1818. 

I^Tany  remarkable  circumstances  concur  in  miderin^  the  pre- 
sent  moment  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  calm  and  impartial 
surr^  of  the  state  of  politi(»l  parties  in  this  country.  The 
4^aiige  from  war  to  peace  has  naturally  altered  the  relations 
betwem  certain  dasses  of  stateonen,  by  terminiithig  sereral  most 
important  questions,  and  removing  some  of  the  most  serious 
grounds  of  party  hostility.  The  same  transition  has,  in  othor 
points  of  view,  raised  new  grounds  of  political  distinction,  or 
strengthened  diose  which  idready  existed.  It  has  also  mate* 
rially  varied  the  course  of  puhlick  opinion,  and  either  opened 
the  ^es  of  the  people  to  the  delusions  under  whidi  they  laooui^ 
ed,  both  with  respect  to  their  own  interests  and  the  views  of 
their  political  leaders,  or  new-moulded  those  interests,  and 
changed  those  views.  Again,  the  progress  of  knowledge  a- 
mong  all  classes,  of  the  community  has  Mgun  to  produce  its  e& 
iects  upon  the  aspect  of  publick  al&drs.  In  no  period  of  our 
history  has  the  good  sense  of  the  country  been  more  tried  by 
arbitrary  measures  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  extravu^t  vio» 
lence  on  the  other  :«-and  at  no  time  has  a  more  rationafconduct 
been  observed,  in  spite  of  all  efibrts  to  mislead.  £very  one 
may  now  be  satisfied,  that  popular  confidence  can  only  be  gain* 
ed  by  such  a  )ine  of  conduct  as  clearly  shows  that  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  nation  are  its  ruling  object.  The  scrambles  for 
power  among  a  few  great  families  are  no  longer  to  be  dignified 
with  the  title  of  party  differences ;  whoever  would  attain  pre* 
eminence^  must  take  the  high  ground  of  publick  principle  \  the 
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.voice  of  die  eoniiiiiiiu<^  miist  he  heard-^ts  sense  oonsnlted; 
and  statesmen  must  mwgle  witli  their  party  discussions  a  per* 
|)etua}  appeal  .to  the  undeniable  interests  and  strong  feelings  of 
.a  well  inrorpied  and  inquiring  nation.  Tlie  events  of.  the  last 
two  cf  three  months,  but  especially  the  evidence  of  sound  po- 
.pulat  sentiments  evinced  during  the  late  Qeneral  Election,  may 
tie  stated  as  another  and  a  most  decisive  reason  tor  pausing  at 
ihe  present  moment,  to  observe  and  to  note  the  situation  of  the 
iC0qntry»  with  referenco  to  the  parties  that  divide  its  ii^habitanta. 
But  as  no  subject  has  been  productive  of  more  erroneops  an4 
ignorant  assertion  than  the  use  and  object  of  party  connexions, 
we  shall  first  endeavour  to  dear  the  way,  by  stating  the  true 
principle  of  such  unions. 

'  Wfien  a  miniber  of  mm  nssocintc  themselves  from  a  trcrierfll 
/igrconient  in  poiitlcnl  opinion,  and  pursue  in  one  body  a  cer- 
tain course  of  measures,  it  is  extremely  common  to  hear  ihvm 
accused  of  various  crimes.  If  tliev  attnck  the  i^^^vi'mmcnt  of 
the  day,  they  are  by  its  tViciuis  bligiiiatizod  as  disioyai,  by  aid 
of  the  established  sophism  which  confounds  the  M)verei«rn  witli 
his  councillors, — the  constitution  H-ith  the  ministry  of  the  day. 
By  the  people,  tiny  are  apt  to  be  re<rardetl  as  prosecuting  tiieir 
own  interests ;  and  onlv  desirous  oi"  changing  the  present  ser- 
vants of  the  C  i  OWD,  to  lake  their  places.  Even  tlie  more  think- 
ing classes  of  the  community,  unconnected  with  government, 
jarc  apt  to  sec  somcthmg  factious  in  u  systematic  opposition;  it 
ieesxxA  as  if  men,  and  not  measures,  were  the  criterion  of  praise 
or  blame;  as  if  the  same  persons  would  am>rove  the  same  pro- 
positions, which  tliey  now  most  loudly  condemn,  were  they  but 
made  by  their  own  chie&.  The  common  question  is,  ^re  the 
muiisters  always  in  the  wrong  ?  And  an  inference  is  thus  drawn 
by  those  who  say  they  retain  the  unbiassed  exercise  of  |Iicir  owp 
judgment,  that  there  is  almost  as  {jreat  a  sacrifice  of  conscience 
in  always  agreelnp;  with  an  opposition,  as  in  constantly  support- 
ing a  minister*  It  is  the  interest,  and  the  never-&ilii^  practice 
1^  the  government,  to  encourage  such  notions ; — ^thenunister  has 
no  better  friends  than  those  who  rail  at  all  par^  as  a\i  interest- 
ed and  factious  league  of  place-hunters  or  zealot»^-nor  any 
more  useful  resources  than  in  the  number  of  well-meaning  and 
not  very  clearsighted  persons,  who,  from  tender  consciences,  or 
pcrliaps  from  the  vm^ity  of  always  tlnnkino-  fov  tlieuisclve^  keep 
{doof  from  party  connexion  as  unprincipled  and  do<^rading. 

Another  c1ian.j;e  against  party,  arises  out  of  the  roulition^ 
which,  from  time  to  time,  are  framed  between  men  ut  ditrerent 
political  connexions,  who  have  once  been  o])})osed  to  each 
Other.  No  more  fruitful  source  can  be  assigned  of  tlie  preju- 
clicci  which  have  been  conceived  against  various  parties,  and  of 
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general  4iqp(Mkk>n,  whicb  for  a  long  wlule  has  existed,  to 
question  the  purity  of  publick  men  generallv.  As  superfidol 
obeervm  cannot  comprehend  the  principle  which  unites  indivi- 
duals together  in  politioil  cooperation*  or  conceive  how  a  man 
may)»  to  promote  a  just  cause^  overlook  slighter  differences  of 
opinion*  and  act  with  thoae  of  whom  he  does  not  in  every  par- 
ticular approve— eo  the  same  reasoners  find  it  still  more  di£&- 
cuit  to  understand  on  what  grounds  persons*  long  inveterately 
hostile*  can  unite  when  circumstances  are  changed:  And  as 
party  union  is  termed  a  ccnnbination  for  power  or  place,  and 
party  hostility  a  factious  scramble — so  a  coalition  of  parties  is 
deemed  a  profligate  abandonment  of  publick  principle  for  pri- 
vate advantage.  The  two  most  celebrated  mensures  of  this 
kind,  in  more  modern  tiiiics,  have  given  rise  to  an  inanity  of 
sucli  feelings  in  tlie  public  mind. 

The  last  cause  we  shall  here  state,  of  the  odium  that  has 
Litely  fallen  upon  paity,  is  the  conduet  almost  inevitably  pur- 
sued by  every  opposition,  upon  its  accession  to  power,  and  tho 
disappointment  arislnir  tiom  tlnjiice,  both  lo  the  publick  and  to 
indlviduak.  How  sparing  soever  an  o|)}>osition  may  be  of  theil 
promises  to  the  country,  far  more  will  always  be  expected  of 
thciii  than  any  man  can  perform.  Whatever  has  been  done 
amiss  by  the  tormer  ministry,  they  aie  called  u])on  to  rcctiiy, 
and  instantly — for  delay  is  held  equal  to  non-peribrmance,  At 
all  events*'  tney  are  not  suffered  to  continue  n>r  one  moment  in 
die  iSt^  which  they  had  blamed  their  predecessors  for  pur« 
sni^ ;  although  it  may  be  perfectly  con^s(ent  in  iJ^ose  i^ho  in* 
yiaghed  against  a  measure*  to  persevere  in  i|^  when  once  adopted* 
aa  the  lesser  evil;  or*  if  resolved  upon  f^bandoning  it*  to  do  this 
cautiously  and  slowly.  The  heedless  niiiltitude  however  cry  out* 
thftt  the  new  men  are  just  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  would  always 
l»af€|:acted  like  them,  had  they  been  in  theirpldce.  And  hcncea 
H^itopic  ibr  those  whose  clamour  is,  that  all  publick  men  are 
^Uipe*'  In  the  mean  time,  the  impossibiiity  of  satisfying  the  pri- 
i^ateidaims  of  those  who  follow  the  party  for  the  sake  of  its  pa- 
tronage, fills  the  ranks  of  the  discontented;  and  tlie  loss  of 
power  having  disarmed  the  popular  indignati(m  against  the  fal- 
len ministry,  publick  censure  is  almost  exclusively  reserve(I  for 
their  successors.  These,  too,  are  lor  a  long  time  regarded  ra- 
ther -us  an  op})Osition,  inexpertly  converted  into  ministers,  than 
as  regular  placemen;  and  the  dislikes  excited  by  whatever  they 
do,  or  leave  undone,  tinge  the  publick  opinion  respecting  op- 
position parties  in  generai.  These  appear  to  us  the  principal 
jpources  of  the  unpopularity  into  which  regular  party  has  fallen, 
i<<ij;  Wt-'  i«*e  very  far  indeed  from  denying,  that  there  liav  c  been^ 
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m  all  tiinesy  abuses  of  tihe  principle  whtdi  |ii8tifies  party  ilmon 
-—or  that  most  parties,  in  then*  turn^  hate  had  ettm  and  crimes 
to  answer  for,  which  afford  some  colour  to  the  charges  indiscri^ 
minatdy  made  against  them  all.  We  may  even  admit,  thaty 
unless  strictly  wirtched,  and  controlled  by  the  great  check  of 

Snblick  opinion,  party  assodation  is  apt -to  degenerate  and  pro« 
ttce  serious  evils,  by  its  perversion  to  purposes  of  a  private  na^ 
tore.  Nevertheless,  we  conceive,  that  the  plan  of  acting  in 
parties,  has  its  foundation  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  that 
It  affords  the  only  safe  and  practicai  means  of  carrying  on  the 
business  of  a  £ree  country — not,  as  ignorant  men  imagine,  by  a 
collusion  between  different  juntos  of  men,  but  by  a  mode  at* 
once  peaceful  and  effectual,  of  giving  their  full  influence  to 
different  principles.  Let  us  then  attend  to  the  ground  iqKm 
which  alone  such  associations  are  to  be  defended. 

As  long  as  men  are  ambitious,  ^corrupt  and  servile^  every  so- 
vereign inll  attempt  to  extend  his  power ;  lie  will  easily  find  in* 
struments  wherewithal  to  carry  on  this  bad  Cwork ;  if  unresisted^ 
his  encroachments  upon  public  liberty  will  go  on  with  an  acce- 
lerated swiftness,  each  step  affording  new  facilities  for  making 
another  stride,  and  furnishing  additional  confidence  to  attempt 
it.    It  rec^uires  no  argument,  then,  to  show  the  absolute  neces- 
fs^  of  stncdy  watchmg  every  administration  at  all  times*  But 
if  any  given  set  of  ministers  has  adopted  a  system  of  govern* 
ment  grossly  erroneous,  or  corrupt,  or  unconstitutional,  a  ne-» 
cessity  arises  for  taking  every  lawful  means  to  displace  them^ 
and  prevent  further  mischief.    The  question  is,  how  can  they 
be  most  effectually  watched  in  the  one  case,  and  opposed  in  the 
other  ?   Now,  we  must  consider  the  means  of  supporting  them* 
selves,  which  all  ministers  have,  and  the  power  whicli  is  thug 
afforded  them  of  eluding  the  vigilance  and  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  insulated  individuals.    Every  ministry  is  necessarily 
a  Icai^iie — a  party — a  party,  too,  regularly  marshalled,  and  kept 
together  in  one  solid  body, — as  much  more  eoir.})act  than  the 
best  oi  Lcrnii/cxl  nppo'^ition,  as  a  standing  army  is  better  disei- 
plint-tl  iliiin  a  corps  ot'  \  olunteers.    The  ininistcrs  have  all  the 
force  and  ail  the  influence  of  the  (joveninient  at  their  disposal. 
The  fears  of  some,  the  hopes  of  others,  range  around  them  a 
vast  host  of  persons  ^^■]l^m  they  can  dispose  or  at  ])leasure,  with- 
out ever  consulting  then-  wishes.    It  is  enough  for  those  multi- 
tudes th:it  the  Government  wills  any  thing;  :i:k1  sti*aightway  iluy 
feel  tliemselves  bound  strenuously  to  promote  it.    Add  to  this, 
tlie  strength  derived  from  the  good  will,  and  often  the  coopera- 
tion, of  a  great  and  even  respectable  class,  who  give  themselves 
little  trouble  to  inquire  into  tiie  merits  of  measures,  but  are  re^ 
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solved  to  believe,  that  whatever  the  minister  for  the  time  bein^ 
says  or  docs,  is  rijrht.  When  persons  of  little  reflection  or  no 
candour  cry  out  against  an  opposition  as  laclious;  inveigh  a- 

Sinst  party  spirit ;  and  ask  how  any  honesf  man  can  give  up 
e  ^^anoe  of  his  conscience,  ana  follcnr  Implicitly  the  steps 
of  his  poKdcal  leaders^-^ow  comes  it  that  they  forget  the  uet 
more  implicit  obedience  rendered  to  the  tninbter  of  the  day,  by 
file  wh(»e  host  of  Gownment  dcfpendants?  They  are  indeed 
knit  together  by  an  inseparable  bond-— their  common  interest; 
thdrs  IS  an  nnscrapnious,  an  miinquiring,  an  unthinking  conn 
pUance  with  all  that  their  chief  prescribes.  If  the  charges  of 
unconscientious  agreement  in  opinion,  or  blind  submission  to 
other  men,  applies  to  any  class,  it  clearly  is  to  those  whom  the 
power  of  the  Government  commands,  or  its  patronage  influen- 
ces. If  the  opposers  of  the  Goremment  must  be  accused  of 
violence  and  rancour,  its  supporters  are  equally  open  to  the 
charge  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  Nor  will  it  avail  the  ene- 
mies of  all  party,  to  say  that  they  blame  both  sides,  and  would 
have  no  regular  discipline  in  cither.  By.  the  nature  of  the  case, 
there  mii^t  be  a  j^arty,  regularly  disciplined  and  paid,  for  the 
minister  of  the  day.  As  long  as  self-interest  has  any  influence 
over  men's  minds  at  least,  this  party  must,  of  necessity,  exist  at 
all  times.  The  question  therefore  is  not,  whether  we  shall  do 
without  any  such  iniions;  but  whether  we  shall  suffer  them 
all  to  be  on  one  side,  and  sliall  not  have  recourse  to  something 
of  the  same  system  nnd  combination  for  watching  and  for  o}>- 
posing  the  ministerial  party,  which  that  party  always  uses  for 
retainmg  its  power,  antl  almost  always  for  augmenting  the  pow- 
er of  the  Crown,  and  increasing  the  burthens  of  the  people. 

Now,  it  seems  very  manifest,  that,  without  some  systematic 
dp^enitibnj  no  ministry  can  be  either  watched  or  opposed  ei- 
ftemlH'.  The  argument  applies,  in  di£%rent  degrees,  both  to 
a|b  vigiianee  whicn  all  admmistrations.  require,  and  tibe  oppo^ 
SSm  whidi  should  be  given  to  councils  radically  vicious ;  and 
iH^ftis  of  oo^irse  strongest  in  the  latter  case^  we  shall  principal- 
ly direct  our  attention  to  that  Compare,  dien,  the  chance  of 
aoccess  which  a  ministry  and  an  opposition,  composed  of  insu- 
lated  individuals^  woula  have.  All  the  adherents  of  the  mini- 
ster act  in  concert,  and  each  sacrifices  his  own  opinions  and 
views,  where  they  clash  with  the  common  object  of  defending 
their  leader's  place.  If  he  proposes  a  rfieasure  which  many  of 
them  disapprove,  still  they  support  him  ;  because  the  loss  of  it 
would  cnuanger  his  official  existence.  But  if  his  opponents  ohly 
attack  him  when  they  are  all  agreed  upon  the  measure,  they 
mmif  fov  the  same  reason^  make  the  attack  in  the  manner  whicu 
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dOi  approve ;  that  i§  to  sa^,  only  those  who  MM  in  disapprove 
ing  oA  die  measure  can  join  the  attack  j  and  of  those»  only  sudt 
as  concur  in  die  way  of  exprewing  tbdr  dissent.  It  is  not  mae^ 
ly  that  one  man  may  be  influenced  by  one  reason,  and  anotheor 
by  anotlier,  to  join  in  the  same  vote;— *diis  would  lead  to  no  tnt^ 
terial  defalcation  of  strength.  But  there  will  be  found  very  £ew 
votes  in  which  all  are  precisely  agreed;  and  if  each  man  must 
follow  his  own  judgment  for  conscience  sake^  even  a  small  dif* 
ference  of  sentiment  must  prevent  a  concurrence  in  the  vote. 
Thus  it  will  happen,  that  the  whole  body  who  disapprove  of 
the  measures  of  government  as  a  system,  and  conscientiously 
deem  a  change  necessary,  arc  prevented  from  ever  expressing 
that  opinion  at  all.  Tliere  mi^tit  even  be  a  clcnr  ninjorityaF 
gainst  tlie  trovcrnmcnt,  and  yctlio  change  could  be  cliected. 

Let  the  nature  of  tlie  cooperation  which  party  requires  l^e 
only  considered  fairly,  and  it  will  appear  in  no  respect  io  in- 
volve sacrifices  beyond  what  the  most  scrupulous  ought  to  make. 
A  number  of  indivitUials  agree  in  holding  many  strong  opinions 
upon  the  ii50st  important  subjects.  Unless  there  exists  this  ge- 
neral conniiuiiion  of  sentiments,  the  party  ought  not  to  be  formed. 
They  all  a^ree  in  holding  a  chauee  of  system  necessary  for  ihc 
salvation  or  tlie  country  i—for  if  tney  only  unite  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  men,  we  admit  the  conflict  to  be  a  mere  scramble 
for  power*  Agreeing  generally,  and  on  important  points,  each 
man  has  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  details;  but  ihe  comer 
atone  of  tlie  whole  fabric  bemg  the  unanimooi  ctmeurrenoe  in 
thbiking  that  a  change  of  system  is  necessary,  and  the  adoptioii 
of  some  one  line  of  opposition  being  ess^tially  to  accomplish 
this  end,  it  is  no  sacrifice  of  individual  opinions,  bnt  Cfnly  acting 
In  confonnity  with  the  most  important  opinion  to  sacrifice  the 
less  important;  and,  to  act  otherwise,  would  in  reality  be  a 
much  greater  sacrifice  of  individual  opmion.  In  truth,  this  is 
the  way  in  w  hich  every  man  carries  on  his  private  a&irs ;  and 
it  is  precisely  the  principle  on  which  all  communities  depend  for 
their  existence.  The  power  of  the  majority  to  bind  the  whole 
rests  upon  no  other  foundation.  Docs  any  man  deem  it  nncon- 
scientious  to  submit  to  a  bad  law  alter  it  is  passed,  though  he 
resisted  its  introduction  ?  Unless,  in  extreme  cases,  when  all 
government  is  at  an  end,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  yield 
obedience,  and  to  cooperate  m  carrying  into  etiect  measures 
which,  wliile  under  discussion,  he  had  opposed,  because  a  still 
greater  evil  would  ensue  from  his  continued  o]>position,  namely, 
the  dissolution  of  society.  So,  in  a  party,  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 
coo]ierate  w'nh  the  whole  body  after  his  peculiar  views  have 
ii^cLi  overruicLl,  because  otherwise  a  still  greater  evd  would  I'^s 
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suit)  namely,  tlie  establishment  for  ever  of  the  bad  system  which 
agree  ought  to  be  changed.   Extreme  cases  may  arise  here» 
as  in  the  community  at  hurge ;  questions  d  paramount  import- 
ance may  interfere^  upon  which  the  differences  of  opinion  are 
too  great  to  be  overcome;  and  a  total  or  partial  de^ruction  of 
the  union  may  be  the  result.   But^  in  ordinary  cases,  the  yield- 
iilg  in  small  matters  for  the  sake  of  greater  ones,  is  not  only  no 
.abandonment  of  pivate  opinion»  but  is  the  only  way  in  which 
^t  opinion  can  be  effectually  pronounced  and  pursued. 
...  Jt  '^k  ikxjA  essentially  necessary  to  regard  every  measure,  whe- 
ih^  prc^posed  by  the  government  or  their  op])oneutfl9  not  mere* 
ly  on  its  own  merits,  but  in  connexion  with  the  men  who  bring 
it  fonvard,  and  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Some 
questions,  indeed,  are  of  such  pm\amount  importance,  and  rest 
upon  grounds  so  phiin,  that  no  compromise  can  bo  achiiitted  in 
respect  to  tlicm.    But  by  far  the  greater  number  ot"  those  wliicli 
come  into  discussion  must  be  viewed  in  tlie  rehitions  just  now 
jnentioned.    yup})ose  a  measure,  in  itself  good,  is  lu-opoundtnl 
by  a  set  of  ministers  whose  whole  conduct  is  at  variance  with  its 
principles,  whose  good  faith  in  executin<r  it  caimol  be  trusted, 
and  who  may,  independent  of  bad  intentions,  have  no  power  to 
do  its  merit^s  full  justice — a  man  may  most  conscientiously  resist 
tlic  proposition ;  and  he  is  hable  to  no  cliargc  of  factious  con- 
duct, or  of  inconsistency,  if  he  object  to  it  in  the  hands  of  one 
class  of  statesmen,  and  afterwards  approve  of  it  in  those  of  an- 
other and  better  description.   It  is  rational  and  just  to  distin- 
^ish  between  different  classes  of  ministers^  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  their  systems;  to  grant  the  one  our  confidences 
iinule  we  distrust  the  uher.   Let  us  only  take  a  iew  instanees, 
^  order  to  demonstrate  how  senseless  the  clamour  is  which  we 
Jia^  sidaed  against  party,  upon  the  ground  that  measures  only, 
^aild  not  men,  should  be  the  subject  ot  delibe  radon  and  of  choice. 
^V^^'JCMire  are  some  powers  so  hostile  to  liberty,  and  some  re- 
Afniprffqi     tempting  to  human  weakness,  that  no  ministers  what- 
1411^,  OVight  to  be  entrusted  with  them.   Thus,  a  large  standing 
.jHqpy,  an  Income  Tax,  or  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  even 
ifisft  a  short  time,  though  far  more  dangerous  under  rulers  of 
arbitrary  })rinciples,  lovers  of  w^ar,  and  despisers  of  economy, 
can  never  be  salely  resorted  to,  wlioevcr  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  })ublic  alhiirs.    But  many  lesser  resources 
may  be  conceived  wliich  a  pohtician  might  reasonably  and  ho- 
nestly be  afraid  of  confiding  to  men  wliose  avowed  principles 
would  lead  to  the  abuse  of  the  grant,  and  yet  might  not  be  pre- 
pared to  refuse  to  a  mojc  constitutional  and  economical  govern-, 
^cntk    In  like  maimer^  a  measure  for  com^)leting  tlic  uboi\« 
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tion  of  die  Slave  Trade,  mndt  be  supported  by  men  of  all  par- 
ties who  agree  in  disapproving  of  that  traffic,  without  regaid  to 
the  quarter  from  whence  the  propoittion  comes;  but  an  honest 
and  rational  abolitionist  must  feel  very  suspicions  of  whatever  n 
done  in  this  cause  by  men  who  were  always  the  great  patrons  of 
the  trader  and  who  dung  to  its  last  remainis,  wiSi  the  eagerness 
of  African  merchants,  at  the  moment  when  the  voice  of  the 
whole  people  wa«  rMisecl  to  put  it  down.    The  same  law  becomes 
a  very  different  thing,  if  its  execution  is  left  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  to  its  principles  and  spirit;  and  almost  eveiy  branch  of 
publick  policy  is  connected  with  proceedings  which  ntost  of  ne- 
cessity be  entrusted  to  the  servants  of  the  executive  govern^ 
ment,  and  w^ith  events  for  which  no  legislative  arrangement  can 
provide,    llius,  some  very  worthy,  but  mistaken  nbolitionists, 
who  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  law  being  once  mado,  no 
ministers  would  dare  to  show  any  slackness  in  (  xch  utinf;  it,  liave 
been  somewhat  staggered  always  to  find  in  the  Colony  Depart- 
ment, an  avowed  advocate  of  the  West  Indian  body,  find  fre- 
Qiiently  to  see  in  the  colonies  most  exposed  to  slave  trading,  of- 
ficial men  not  very  hostile  to  the  traffic;  nor  were  they  mudi 
edified  to  find  the  interests  of  tlie  abolition  wliolly  overlooked 
in  the  first  peace  with  France,  though  tlie  loud  and  imanimous 
reprobation  of  the  country  s{)on  forced  the  subject  upon  the  at- 
tention of  ministers,  once  the  avowed  patrons,  and  now  tlie 
zealous  enemies  of  the  traffic.    The  state  of  Ireland  affords 
another  illustration.    The  injudicious  supporters  of  tiie  Catholic 
cbdm.  often  nmk  themsetve8''with  the  pi^moten  of  die  oatery 
against  party  connexion.  Yet  who  can  deny  that  the  CathoMc 
question  itsell^  if  carried,  would  confer  fewer  advantages  on 
Ireland,  nay  fewer  immunities  or  benefits  on  the  Catholic  body, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  honestly  and  anxioudUr  dis- 
posed to  allay  all  sectarian  animosities,  and  to  give  the  Catho- 
lics tlie  whole  advantage  of  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands? 
While  the  professed  enemies  of  that  sect  bear  sway^  and  while 
•He  of  the  grounds  of  the  preference  shown  to  them  by  the 
^Crown,  is  their  inveterate  hostility  to  tlie  Catholic  claims,  it  is 
manifest  tliat  emancipation  itself,  if  carried,  would  amend  the 
situation  of  the  sister  kingdom  in  little  more  than  the  name.  A 
wise  ministry,  friendly  to  that  body,  was  endeavouring  in  1806 
nnd  1S07  to  improve  their  condition  by  all  practical  favours 
which,  under  the  existing  laws  could  be  shown  to  them,  nnd  to 
pave  the  way  by  gradual  relaxations;,  for  the  comploto  repeal  of 
the  penal  code.    Like  the  Abolitionists,  the  violent  Catholics 
crietlout,  '  Measures,  not  men.;  '  and,  joining  in  the  attack  which 
(heir  worst  enemies  made  upon  their  best  friends,  they  have  had 
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eleven  or  twelve  years  of  oppression  to  warn  them  how  they 
suffer  themselves  again  to  be  blindly  leagued  aD;ainst  their  own 
interests.  The  great  subject  of  Economical  Rmrm  afiS>rds  ano- 
ther iUustration  of  the  same  doctrine*  Th(e  extreme  necessities 
of  the  country,  and  the  loud  cry  which  has  cone  forth  from  the 
whole  people  for  retrenchment,  has  compeUed  the  ministiy  to 
make  some  show  of  reformation  in  this  particular.  But  as  ttiey 
are  die  known  enemies  of  every  such  change;  as  their  principle 
is  to  extend  rather  than  diiniiiish  the  Royal  patronage ;  as  their 
practice  has  been  the  indulgence  of  unexampled  profusion  in 
every  branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  no  man  of  common 
sense  could  expect  to  see  the  cause  of  Economy  thrive  in  their 
hands  f  and  none  but  an  idiot  can  have  been  disappointed  at 
seeing  how  littie  has  been  effected  by  them  in  producing  a  sav* 
iBg  of  expense.  Whatever  relief  the  people  have  obtained  from 
their  burthens,  is  due  to  their  own  volu'inont  deterniinjition  to 
shake  them  oiX^  and  has  been  wruni{  Iruin  the  gripe  of  their 
rulers  in  spite  of  the  strongest  efforts  which  could  be  made  to 
retain  the  load  upon  the  pec;})le's  back.  Genendly  s])eakinir, 
ministry  favourable  to  the  country,  friemlly  to  rational  reforms, 
and  despising  patronage,  would  liave  carried  through  a  variety 
of  improvements  which  none  but  ministers  can  accomplish;  and 
would  have  seized  every  pi  acticable  opportunity  of  retrench- 
ment which  the  circumstances  of  tlie  times  afibrded,  independ- 
ent of  legislative  enactments. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  how  honestly, 
and  how  rationally,  a  publick  man  may  .withhold  his  support 
systematically  from  one  class  of  statesmen,  and  cooperate  gene- 
liiBy  with  another.  Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  party  union,  as  liable  to  be  questioned  by  persons  of 
l^ilder  consciences,  or  guided  by  original  views  of  policy.  But 
InMi' other  classes  also  take  a  p«ul  in  such  associationsi  whose 
^sopefation  is  not  to  be  rgectra,  although  the  motives  of  the 
one,  and  4ie  faculties  of  the  oiher,  may  be  less  rcspeetaUe^ 
|9elf«4nterest,  which  leagues  so  many  with  the  Govemmesit» 

^lll^^rank  some  too  with  its  opponents ;  and  a  number  of  per- 
s^ips,  who  have  sense  and  information  enough  to  sec  which  side 
th^  should,  apon  the  whole,  prefer,  may  be  very  far  from  po»- 

-  sessing  the  power  to  form  an  enlightened  opinion  upon  each 
measure  that  is  discussed.  There  is  no  reason  whatever,  whjr 
the  aid  of  both  these  classes  should  not  be  received  ;  nor  is  it 
the  slightest  imputation,  either  upon  the  chiefs  or  their  cause, 
to  seek  such  cooperation.  The  ministry  can  onlv  be  effectually 
resisted  bv  such  means ;  the  ministrv,  round  whom  such  hosts 
are  rallied  by  a^  the  basest  propensities  oi  our  nature,  and 
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whose  cause  is  supported  too  by  the  ipjnorance,  the  weakness, 
and  the  servihty  of  multitudes.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
party  union  is,  that  it  arrays  in  strength  against  bad  rulers, 
numberless  individuals  who,  if  left  alone,  are  too  weak  to  pro- 
duce any  effect ;  and  that  it  brings  gDod  out  of  evil,  by  tuiping^ 
the  weaknesses^  and  even  the  vices  of  mankind,  to  the  account 
of  the  country's  cause.  Whoi  we  see  by  what  means,  and  by 
what  persons,  the  worst  of  ministers  is  always  sure  to  be  back- 
ed, can  there  be  a  more  deplorable  infatuation  than  theirs,  who 
would  fain  see  hun  displaced  for  the  salvation  of  the  State,  and 
yet  scruple  to  obtain  assistance  in  the  just  warfare  waged  a- 
gainst  him,  from  every  feeling  .and  motive  and  principle,  lhat 
can  induce  any  one  to  join  in  the  struggle  ?  Always  reflecting^ 
on  the  (earful  odds  against  the  people,  who  can  seriously  main- 
tain, that  we  ought  nicely  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  each 
man's  .^upj)ort  who  is  willing  to  take  our  part?  Who  so  silly 
as  to  ask  whether  one  person  is  encouraged  by  his  hq)es*-ano- 
ther  by  his  vanity— « third  by  his  love  of  action— or  to  criticise 
this  movement  of  the  publick  mind,  as  tinsed  with  enthusiasm, 
and  that  as  somewhat  extravagant?  While  men  are  men, 
these  Irailties  must  show  themselves  in  all  thev  do :  And  the 
wiseacres  or  puritans,  who  object  to  a  party  tot  availing  itself 
of  every  support,  witliout  asking  to  what  it  may  be  owing,  only 
contend  in  reality  that  the  whole  of  those  frailties  should  be 
marshalled  on  one  side.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  pequ  tiuil  error 
into  which  the  enemies  of  party  fall.  The  interested  declaim- 
ers  against  its  principles  know  it  full  well;  and  the  welUneaning 
purist,  unintentionally  lends  himself  to  the  artifice.  In  a  worci, 
as  every  ministry  is  sure  of  all  the  bcMiefits  of  party  union  at  all 
times,  lie  who  cries  out  against  faction,  only  means  that  there 
shall  be  one  &ction  uno])}iosed.  He  commits  the  same  error 
with  the  very  amicable,  but  not  very  practical  sect,  who  deny 
the  right  of  self-defence ;  and  for|;et,  that  unless  all  men  were 
converted  into  Friends,  their  doctnnc  would  end  ill  the  extirpa- 
tion of  half  the  human  race. 

We  have  said  enough,  and  porlmps  more  than  enough,  on 
this  subject. — Yet  we  caniiot  resist  the  tonptadon  of  transcrib- 
ing a  few  lines  irom  an  author,  whose  genius  entitles  him  to  the 
highest  regard  from  readers  of  eveiy  description,  and  whose  poli- 
tical partialities  may  prob'iMy  recommend  him  still  more  strong- 
ly to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  distrust  our  ratiocinations. 
Air  Burke,  in  the  most  temperate,  elaborate,  and  deeply  weigH- 
«d  of  all  his  political  publications,  has-  the  ibilowing  admirable 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  which  ive  arc  now  treating. 
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Hhist  eonModoB  and  faction  are  equivalent  termsy  is  an  opinMr 
meh  baa  been  csrefuUjr  inculcated  at  all  timaa  bj  uncapatitutioaal 
itateamen.  The  reason  la  evident*  Whilst  men  are  linked  together^ 
they  easily  and  speedily  communicate  the  alarm  of  any  evil  design* 
They  are  enabled  to  f  uthoni  it  with  common  oounsely  and  to  oppose 
it  with  united  strength.  WhereaSy  when  they  lie  dispersed,  without 
concert,  order,  or  discipline,  communication  is  uncertain,  counsel  dif- 
ficult, and  resistance  impracticable.  Where  men  are  not  acquainted 
with  enrli  otiicr's  principles  nor  experienced  in  each  other's  talents, 
nor  at  all  practiced  in  their  mutual  hnhifudes  and  dispositions  by  joint 
efforts  in  business — no  personal  confitlence,.no  friendship,  no  common 
interest  subsisting  among  them  ;  it  is  evideutly  impossible  that  they 
can  act  a  })ublic  part  with  uniformity,  perseverance,  or  efficacy.  In 
a  coiiiuxit>tij  the  most  inconsiderable  man,  by  adding  to  the  weight 
of  the  whole,  has  his  value,  and  hi%  use ;  out  ot*  it,  the  greatest  talents 
are  wholly  unserviceable  to  the  public*  No  man,  who  ia  not  inflam- 
ed by  vahiglory  into  enthusiaflm,  can  flaitter  bunaelf  that  his  single, 
unsupported,  desultory,  unayitematic  endeavourB  are  of  power  to  de-. 
feat  the  subtle  designs  and  united  cabals  of  ambitious  dtizens.  Wlien 
bad  men  combine,  die  good  must  associate;  else  they  will  fiidl,  one 
by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle. — ^\l)en  the 
public  mah  omits  to  put  him^jelf  in  a  situation  of  doing  his  duty  with 
effect,  it  is  an  omission  that  frustrates  the  purposes  of  his  trust  almost 
as  much  as  if  he  had  formally  betrayed  it.  It  is  surely  no  very  ra-  • 
tional  account  of  a  man*s  life,  that  he  has  always  acted  ri^^ht ;  but  has 
taken  special  care,  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  his  endeavours  could 
not  posiiibly  be  productive  of  any  consequence.' 

*  Every  proftssiDii,  not  excepting  the  glorious  one  of  a  soldier,  or 
the  sacred  one  of  a  priest,  is  hable  to  its  own  particular  vices  ;  which, 
however,  form  no  argument  against  those  ways  of  life ;  nor  are^  the 
vices  themselvea  inevitable  to  every  individual  in  those  professions. 
Of  such  a  nature  are  connexions  in  politics;  essentially  necessary  for 
die  fiiU  performance  of  our  public  duty,  acctdentally  liable  to  dege- 
nerate into  faction.  Commonwealths  are  made  of  families,  free  com> 
monwealths  of  parties  also ;  and  we  may  as  well  affirm,  that  our  natural 
regards  and  ties  of  blood  tend  inevitably  to  make  men  bad  citizens,  as 
that  the  bonds  of  our  party  weaken  those  by  w  hich  we  are  held  to  our 
country. — Some  legislators  went  so  far  as  to  make  neutrality  in  party  a 
crime  against  the  state.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  might  not  have 
been  rather  to  overstrain  the  principle.  Certain  it  is,  the  best  patriots 
in  the  i^reatest  commonwealths  have  always  connnended  and  promoted 
such  connexions.  Idem  scnlire  de  repuUica,  was  with  them  a  prin- 
cipal ground  uf  friendship  aiul  attachment  ;  nor  do  1  know  any  Other 
capable  of  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more  pleasing,  more  honourable, 
and  more  virtuous  habitudes. ' 

Near  akin  to  the  last  topick  tm  ^vhich  we  have  touched,  ia 
die  beaclit  derived  to  ihc  eauic  ul  ^^uuud  and  liberal  principle^ 
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br  anitoertttical  influence  beiiig  enliBfeed  in  the  iranki  of  party. 
The  power  of  ^eat  femilies  is  indeed  a  most  necessary  part  io£ 
the  array  to  mht6k  the  people  must  look  for  their  security  against 
mbf^vemment.   It  is  in  vain  to  stigmatize  this  coopera&n  as 
the  influence  of  a  domineering  aristocracy ;  to  assert  that  the 
whole  is  a  contention  of  grandees;  and  to  pretend  that  the 
power  of  one  is  better  than  that  of  an  oligarchy.    Such  are  the 
clamours  ct inn ingly  raised  by  the  minions  of  arbitrary  power  J 
scarcely  witii  less  wickedness  echoed  by  the  wild  fury  of  demai* 
gogucs ;  ancl  senselessly  listened  to  by  tlie  unthinking  rabble. 
Sut  tills  description  of  persons  is  daily  lessening  in  number,  as 
the  education  of  tlic  poor  advances:  The  delusion  is  therefore 
losing  its  influence,  and  the  undue  power  of  tlie  Crown  must 
Boon  be  dc})rivcd  of  its  best  allies,  the  mob  and  their  leaders. 
Every  man  of  seose  has  long  been  convinced,  that  no  two  things 
can  be  more  widely  diilerent,  than  the  wlioLcsome  and  natural 
influence  ot"  the  ubi&tocracy  in  a  poiiiical  party,  and  the  viciou* 
form  of  national  government,  which  is  known  by  the  same  name. 
That  influence  can  only  be  exei  ted  by  tlie  freewill  of  the  party, 
and  the  people  whose  leaders  and  advocates  those  great  families 
are.    As  soon  as  the  common  operations  of  the  party  have  rais- 
ed tliem  to  power,  they  are  subject  to  all  the  chects  and  con- 
trols which  the  frame  of  om:  constitution  has  provided,  and 
which  renders  all  danger  from  aristocratic  xnnuence  wholly 
chimerical.    But,  in  connexion  with  the  ]3arty  whose  principles 
the^  share,  and  whose  confidence  they  enjoy,  those  families  ex- 
ercise a  large  and  a  aalutury  influence.   They  afford  a  counter7 
poise  from  their  wealth*  rank  and  station,  to  the  resources  <^ 
force  and  corruption  at  the  Crown's  disposal :  they  are  a  rallyr 
ing  point  to  the  scattered  strength  of  the  inferior  partisans*  mi 
a  more  permanent  mass  in  which  the  common  principles  may 
be  embodied  and  preserved  among  die  vicissitudes  of  fortune  j 
•and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  so  apt  to  nave  a  &.tal  e^t  aipong  the 
more  fickle  and  more  numerous  orders  of  society,  they  are 
eminently  mcM.  in  tempering  the  zeal,  as  well  as  in  Bxlng  tlic 
unsteadiness  of  popular  opinion, — and  thus  give  regulation  ^d 
direction,  as  well  as  efficacy,  to  the  voice  and  the  strength  of 
the  people. 

We  are  wry  far  irom  wii^hing  to  deny,  that  the  principle  of 
arty  associr.tion  lia.s  ever  been  abused;  and  the  perversion  of  it 
as  most  fretjiientlv  been,  in  the  combinations  oi' great  iamilies, 
united  by  no  distinguisljiTi^i-  ()j)!Qions,  and  tjpposing  the  govern- 
ment upon  no  very  intelligible  grounds.  The  object,  in  these 
cases,  seeins  rather  to  have  been,  the  distribution  of  patronage; 
and  the  point  of  difference  wuh  the  ministry'  was  sometipies 
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iioihinff  more  importnnt  to  the  community,  than  the  particular 
channels  in  which  l?(\v}il  favour  should  flow.    In  such  times  as 
thoHe,  Swift  iDight  \\v\\  be  allowed  to  rail  and  to  laugh  at  party, 
and  to  term  it  the  '  laatliiess  of  many  tor  the  g-ain  of  a  few.*- 
But  in  the  present  times,  such  a  perversion  of  the  priiu  iple  is 
quite  impossible.    The  powerful  families  are  aware,  that  they* 
can  only  retain  theirinAuence  in  the  country,  by  acting  upon  high 
jmblic  groonds.  Hie  charge,  indeed,  to  which  they  have  been* 
aio8t'exp06ed»  is  that  of  atuidin^  on  too  lo%  ground,  and  re^^ 
toing  office  when  k  was  within  tiidr  reach,  beowse  they  could 
not  obiain  it  with  a  recognition  of  their  own  opinions  upon 
certain  iaqKntant  qaestsons  of  state.    Certain  it  is,  that  a  han-^' 
kering  ^er  place  never  was  so  little  the  Ruling  of  an  oppoatioii 
as  in  our  times* 

As  aristocratical  Influence  has  sometimes  been  abused,  so  it 
ia.iinpos^ble4o  denj^  that  coalitions  of  parties  have  been  fond* 
6dnq^i%nnnt  tottoimiTerBal  feelings  of  the  Country;  and,  how>- 
etorvjostiiiable  upon  principle,  vet  reprehensible  in  point  of 
jpnidei!0i4-fer  this  reason,  that  iiie  general  sense  of  the  peof^e 
eofuld  not  He  reconciled  to  them.  The  union  of  Mr  Fox  and 
Lord  North,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  was  a  measure 
of  this  description;  and  its  effects  in  alicnnting  the  public  mind 
from  these  poHticnl  leaders,  were  very  mifortimate.  Yet,  that 
coah'ti()ns  may  be  formed  most  honestly,  and  tluit  tlie  public ^ood 
may  frrquently  require  them,  is  abundantly  nmnifest.  They 
are  recommended  by  the  same  views  which  prescribe  the  forma- 
tfon  of  any  one  party,  naniely,  the  nece<?sity  of  uniting  together 
all  who  agree  on  certain  highly  important  (juestions,  and  of 
sacrificing  minor  differences  in  order  to  secure  some  grand 
point  for  the  country.  If  two  parties  have  been  long  opposed, 
and  the  groiuuis  of  their  difference  were  removed  by  tlie  course 
of  events,  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  for  their  not  form- 
ing a  junction  in  order  to  expose  effectually  some  third  party^ 
the  saccess  of  which  is  deemed  by  them  both  to  be  pemicioua 
to  the  common  weal.  The  coalition,  in  suofa  a  case,  is  only  a 
sacrifice  of  private  animosities  to  the  public  flood.  No  doobty 
unions  of  tints  tdesenption  m^  very  probab^  1^  to  a  great 
«mbarraaBment»  when  their  pnmary  object  is  gained;  for  it  is. 
possible  that  the  two  parties  may  agree  in  litde  metre  than  in  iha 
necessity  of  a  change ;  so  that  when  they  come  to  act  together 
in  office^  the  views  of  each  may  hamper  the  oU)er,  and  a  feeble 
govemment  of  concessions  and  compromises  and  half  measutea 
may  be  established.  But  this  is  only  a  reason- for  carefully  ex- 
amning  the  grounds  of  the  coalition,  and  coming  iprthe^it 
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jtthtance,  to  at  full  iindei*standing  upon  nil  other  view*  of  policy : 
it  is  no  armiment  against  coalitions  generally ;  and  most  cer- 
t^ly  it  arords  110  groiAid  of  invectnre  against  party  in  ^  db-. 

;  There  it  just  as  litfld  reason  for  sack  inTeotWesi  furnished  by 
die-inovilnble  eons^nences  of  a  successful  oppontiob^  namely^, 
iSe  aoeassioD  to  po^er  of  those' engaged  m  it.  .  This  event  was 
^  gvowed  object  Of  their,  operatioiis;  notfb)*  the.  sake  of  the 
emohunentB  and  patronage  connected  with  office,  but  for  the 
^e  of  the  principles  wmch  they  profaised^  and  which  oouhl 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  coaQge  of  ministry.  To  res*, 
cue  the  country  from  the  hands  of  men  who  were  mii^venitng 
4ad  ruining  it»  and  to  place  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  men  whose 
mtegrity  was  greater,  and  whose  views  of  policy  were  sounder—- 
was  the  avowed  olbject  of  the  party.  In  pursuing  this  o^ect^. 
much  good  service  may  indeed  have  been  rendered  to  the  State 
incidentally — ^many  useftil  measures  forced  upon  the  ministers—* 
many  pernicious  attempts  defeated — maiiy  bad  schemes  prevent- 
ed troin  being  even  tried  :  All  these  successes  would  liave  been 
of  grc;it  nnd  lasting  benefit  to  the  countiy,  even  li"  the  main  ob- 
ject had  lailed,  and  the  change  of  government  had  never  been 
effectefl ;  and  all  these  advantages  to  the  State  would  have  been 
the  legitimate  truits  of  party  in  the  striciest  sense  of  the  word. 
But  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  corrective  to  misrule  wa* 
wanting;  the  country  was  to  be  saved  from  men  whose  prin- 
ciples were  hurtful  to  its  best  interests,  iii  order  to  be  ruled  by. 
^ose  who  could  safely  be  trusttxl  witli  them.  Can  any  cla^ 
mour,  tlien,  be  mure  vulgar  or  senseless  than  theirs  who  abuse, 
as  place-hunters,  the  men  who  have  been  raised  to  power  by 
the  triumph  of  their  owtfi  principles?  iCan  any  thing  be  more 
absurd  meoi  to  oppose  a  minlstiy)  and  fMi  itsdownS,  for  the. 
mere  sake  of  destroying  it,  without  putting  any  other  in  its  place? 
T^e  ^nmaiion  of  a  ministry  ' on  purer  principles,,  composed  of 
more  trustworthy  men,  is  the  only  legitimate  ofaiect  of  all  consti- 
tutional opposidon.  Whoever  takes  office  im  wis  gronnd,  acts 
^  truly  patriotic  part.  '  He  only  can'  be  charged  with  hunting 
placey  who  assumes^  for  factious  purposes,  principles  that 
dojiot  belong  to  him;  or  abandons  those  which  he  had  pro* 
jfesaedt  .when,  the  avenues  to  o£Sce  are  within  his  view.  Her^ 
again,  wo  must  inTail  oursdres  of  the  just  and  dignified  expres* 
sions  of  Burke. 

*  Party/  he  observes,  '  is  a  body  of  men  uniftecl,  fer'fMroBObting,. 
by  their  joint  endeavours,  the  national  inter^t,  upon  some  particular 
principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  conceive^  that  any  one  believes  in  his  own  politicsi  or 
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thinks  them  to  he  of  any  weight,  who  refuses  to  adopt  the  means  of 
having  them  reduced  into  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the  specu- 
lative philosopher  to  mai^k  the  proper  ends  of  government.  It  is  the 
Inuiiiera  of  the  politician,  who  is  the  philosopher  in  action,  to  find 
oat  proper  means  towards  those  ends,  and  to  employ  them  with  ef- 
fyeL  Therelbre  every  honourable  connexion  will  avow  it  is  their 
first  purpose,  to  pursue  every  just  method  to  put  tfae  meet  who  hold 
thetr  opinions  into  such  a  condition  as  may  enable  them  to  carry  their 
common  plans  into  execution,  with  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
gtate.  As  this  power  is  nttached  to  ccrtani  situations,  it  is  their  duty 
to  contoiul  for  these  situations.  Without  a  proscription  of  others, 
they  are  bound  to  give  to  their  own  party  the  preference  in  all  things  ; 
and  by  no  means,  for  private  considtratioiis,  to  accept  any  offers  of 
power  in  which  the  whole  body  is  pot  included ;  nor  to  suffer  them* 
•elves  to  be  led,  or  ^o  be  contrdled,  or  to  be  over-balanced,  in  office 
or  in  councily  by  toeee  who  contradict  the  very  fundamental  pruict* 
pies  on  which  their  party  is  formed,  and  even  those  upon  which  every 
sur  connexion  must  stand.  Such,  a  generous  contention  for  power, 
on  such  manly  and  honourable  maxims,  will  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  mean  and  interested  Ptnijrgle  for  place  and  eniolnment. 
The  very  style  of  such  persons  will  serve  to  discriminate  them  from 
tho^e  nuniberless  impostors,  who  have  deluded  the  ignorant  with  pro- 
fessions incompatible  w  ith  human  practice,  and  have  afterwards  in- 
censed them  by  practices  below  thu  level  of  vulgar  rectitude. ' 

Of  the  impiitntion*^  cast  upon  part}'  men  for  deserting  their 
foUow^ers  or  tlieir  principles  when  they  take  office,  it  is  tiie  less 
iiijcessary  to  speak  at  large ;  because,  soon  as  they  have  tlie 
government  in  their  hands,  they  ought  to  be  closely  watched, 
and  are  pretty  sure  to  be  so,  by  those  whom  they  have  dis- 
placed. rJor  would  there  fail,  in  these  times,  to  arise  a  third 
party  for  the  interests  of  the  ptople,  if  their  present  defenders 
were  to  iorget  themselves  when  in  office,  and  to  league  with  the 
advocates  of  unconstitutional  nieasures.  The  risK  would  be 
considerable  of  the  new  opposition  ratlier  encouraeiiig  tluui 
checking  such  a  dereliction  of  duty :  They  followed  tnis  course 
during  the  year  1806,  when  the  oountry  had  not  the  benefit  of 
a  constitational  o^n)osition.  But  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
third  party,  out  of  doors,  would,  in  this  case^  be  irresistible)  and 
it  would  speedily  find  itself  represented  in  ]Pariiament,  or  wmdd 
push  its  representatives  into  that  assembly.  The  more  inuni^ 
nent  hazara  is,  of  an  opposite  description*  Too  mudi^  and  hi 
.  too  $hort  a  time,  is  expected  to  be  j^erformed  by  the  new  and 
popular  ministers.  Sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  them  to  re* 
deem  their  pledges.  If  they  do  not  at  once  attempt  all  they  pro-, 
ipised>  they  are  apt  to  be  deserted  by  many  well>iaearilng»  bul 
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.weak  acllierents ;  and  tliey  are  thus  disarmed  of  the  power  to  d© 
miK-h  of  the  good  service  they  might  render  the  public,  by  its 
impatience  for  objects  unattainable,  or  only  to  be  achieved  ia 
tile  course  of  time.  Nothing  is  so  true  as  Adam  Smith's  re- 
mark, tiiat  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  Mercantile 
System  in  poUtical  economy  is,  its  creating  an  unnatural  state 
of  things,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  correct  the  errors 
committed,  without,  for  a  while,  occasioning  greater  evil  than 
that  which  you  seek  to  remedy.  The  same  observation  is 
equally  applicable  to  every  other  species  of  maladministration  ; 
and  it  points  out  the  unreasonableness  of  those  who  will  c^ive 
no  time  to  a  new  government  to  retrace  the  false  s^ops  of 
their  predecessor?^;  but,  mistaking  a  prudent  and  necessary 
caution  for  reluctance,  launch  at  them  the  charo-c  of  desert- 
ing their  principles,  and  accuse  them  of  intending  to  do  no- 
thing, because  they  cannot  perform  miracles,  and  wish  not 
to  work  mischief. 

The  short  administration  of  1806,  was  most  unjustly  treated 
,  in  this  respect.  Tliey  were  about  a  year  in  office,  with  tlie 
King,  and  the  whole  Court  strongly  against  them;  sometimes 
openly  opposing  their  measures;  always  secretly  undermining 
tnem  in  the  very  unequal  warfare  of  stratagem  and  intrigue. 
From '  the  motley  composition  of  that  cabinet,  several  errors 
were  cominitted,  and  some  opportunities  of  doing  good  may 
have  been  thrown  a^va}-.  Bui  \\'here  is  the  ministry  that  ever 
did  so  much  for  ihv  country  ia  so  short  a  space  of  time? 
They  introduced,  upon  sound  and  culiglitened  principles,  a 
new  military  system ;  they  raised  the  revenue  to  meet  the 
extravagant  deniuiuis  occHsioaed  by  the  improvident  sclienies 
of  their  predecessors,  until  tlicy  could  retrace  their  steps, 
and  relieve  the  people  by  economy  and  by  jjcace ;  they  be- 
gan those  inquiries  anto  public  expenditure,  which  have  since, 
in  spite  of  their  successors,  produced  a  material  saving  to  the 
country,  and  whicli,  had  they  continued  in  power,  would,  ere 
now,  have  efiPectually  relievecl  its  burthens ;  they  laid  the  foun- 
da^ons  of  peace  with  Amerka,  and  of  tran(j|uillity  in  Ireland ; 
ifinallV)  th^  abolished  the  Stave  Tr^de,  which  had  grown  up 
to  a  horrible  maturitjr  under  the  force  Of  all  Mr  Pitf  a  eloquent 
inveStives,  and  which  he,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authoxi^,  had 
never  ventured  even  to  abridge.  Can  any  thing  be  more  un* 
just  than  to  account  all  this  as  nothing,  when  we  reflect  that  it 
was  crowded  into  the  short  space  of  aae  year,  and  that  the 
Urst  year  of  a  change,  when  the  blunders  Of  die  dinner  mi- 
nistry were  still  producing  their  most  noxi'ous  e^ts  in  new 
abroad^  ana  failures  at  home,  and  when- the  men  recently 
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arlTanceti  to  })owor  had  to  contend  with  a  hostile  Court,  a  su«-' 
{■)icions  and  unfricndiy  Parliaments  and  a  jealous,  discontented 
and  burtiiened  people  ?  The  history  of  that  short  period,  while 
it  may  prox  e  in  many  particulars  useful  as  a  lesson  of  errors  to 
be  in  niture  avoided,  ouj^ht  also  to  console  tlie  country  by  tlie 
evidence  it  allords  of  liow  much  real  service  might  be  rendered 
to  its  best  interests  by  honest  and  able  miuibteni  enjoying  th© 
confidence  of  the  people. 

There  is  one  p^round  of  invective  against  party,  to  which  we 
have  not  yet  adverted,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  least  bo- 
lid  of  any.  Some  timid  persons  are  wont  to  apprehend  violence 
snd  turoidence  from  wW  they  term  &ctlous  proceedings.— 
There  aeems  to  be  a  great  mistake  in  Ais  Hmr  of  the  matter* 
—The  fbel  of  popular  discontent  exists  independent  of  all  party, 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude^  the  distresses  of  the  times» 
and  the  misconduct  of  the  OoTemraent.  Tlie  forraation  of  a 
regular  and  respectable  party  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  ]jeo-- 
ple,  instead  of  blowing  up  the  flame^  and  causing  an  explosion, 
is  rather  likely  to  moderate  its  violencet  and  give  it  a  safe  vent. 
Besides,  ^ere  exists,  at  all  events,  a  regular  part^'  for  tiie  Go- 
vernment; and  if  it  is  not  o{^>osed  by  a  sinular  force,  it  will 
<iither  destroy  publidk  liberty,  or  go  on  encroaching  on  the  peo* 
ple^s  rights,  until  a  popular  commotion,  und^  no  regulation  or . 
control,  disturbs  the  publick  peace,  and  perhaps  suDverts  the 
Government. 

These  remarks  upon  the  uses  of  party  union,  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  few  observations  which  we  are  to  offer  upon  the 
present  aspect  of  politicks  in  tliis  country ;  and  they  have  anti- 
cipated not  a  few  of  the  strictures  which  we  had  to  make  on  the 
conduct  and  views  of  the  present  Opposition :  For  the  gieatep 
part  of  the  attacks  to  which  that  party  has  been  exposed,  are 
those  to  w  iiich  it  is  liable  as  a  party,  in  common  with  every  other 
body  of  this  description. 

It  is  certain,  that  at  no  period  of  the  English  History  w  as 
there  ever  embodied  so  formidable  an  association  in  behalf  of 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and,  in  general,  of 
liberal,  enlightened  and  patriotic  policy,  as  the  great  body  of 
the  Whigs  now  are«  Whether  we  regard  the  high  rank  and ' 
aifRple  possessions  of  many  members,  the  conunanding  talents 
and  'liequirements  of  others,  or  the  mere  amount  of  tneir  nu- 
merical force,  such  a  party  union  nerer  was  before  witnessed* 
Last  Session  saw  an  event  complete,  which  had  been  expect- 
ed to  diminish  their  forces  the  separation  of  the  Grenvilles.-— 
But,  although  the  loss  of  Ijord  GraiviUe^  and  one  or  two  otfae 
amineni  individuals  as  r^;ular  coadjutors,  is  deeply  to  be  regi^ 
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tedy  the  .d^&lcaljon  dthur-  ^  weight  or  of-  xranxb^rsy  that  hm 
vAs/&A  frbm  mis  secmon,'  is  too  tnflu^  to  be  f^lt;  and  thk 
change  needl^  be' dwdti^oh  no  kxi^  • 

Tne  ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  aTe/  beyond  all  compari- 
*  86n»  the  inost  contemptible  in  pretensions  of  any  that  have  ever 
govierhed  a  grdat  nation.  With  one  or  two  esoeptions,  they 
aire  men  of  iWioin  thdr  own  steadiest  supporters  are  daily  ashun- 
ed ;  and  the  same  men  who  give  them  their  votesy  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  conniiunityi  by  destrojwig  one  go- 
veriinient  before  they  luiow  who  shall  succeed,  leave  their  places 
in  Parliament,  to  express  in  private,  openly  and  strongly,  their 
sense  of  the  humiliation  to  which  they  are  constantly  reduced. 
How  does  it  happen,  that  such  a  Ministry  can  stand  against 
siich  ail  Opposition  ?  We  think  nearly  the  whole  difficulty  will 
be*  resolve<I,  by  attending  to  tlie  delusions  which  have  been 
practised  upon  the  publick  by  a  third  class  of  persons,  insigni- 
ficant in  numbers,  and  still  more  contemptible  in  weight,  either 
by  tnloiit  or  station,  who  have  stood  forward  as  the  champions 
of  the  people,  and  set  themselves  regularly  to  defame  the  regu- 
lar Opposition,  until  they  had  well  nigh  succeeded  in  undermin- 
ing their  credit  with  the  countrv.  We  allude  to  the  faction  of 
the  Cobbets  and  Hunts,  whom  the  Opposition  too  long  allow- 
ed to  triumph,  by  treating  them  with  an  ill-judged  contempt. 
These  men,  whatever  were  their  designs,  whedier  to  gratify  a 
preposterous  love  of  distinction,  or  for  merely  mercenary  pur-, 
poses,  or  from  worse  love  of  mischief,  have  long  been  persuad- 
ing the  people,  that  no  publick  man  is,  to  be  trusted — that  all 
political  leaders  are  engaged  in  a  scramble  for  place — and  that 
they  blone  are  their  frlen£.  pf  late  years,  they  have  only  suo- 
ceeded  with  the  lowest  and  ihoat  ignorant  parts  of  the  comnumity. 
3nt,  by  constant  misrepresentation,  weekly  repeated  by  some^  and 
daily  and  industriously  echoed  by  the  hirchngsof theCvovenimenti 
they  at  one  time  were  too  successful  in  making  many,  who  had  no 
trust  in  them  as  jpolitical  guides,  believe  all  tliey  said  against  the 
Whigs.-  The  force  of  undaunted,  never-ceasing  &lsehood,  in 
damaging  the  fairest  reputations,  is  well  known,  especially  if  no 
iMJDS  arc  taken  to  expose  it. :  To  give  any  specimen  of  the  arts 
thus  used  against  the  Whigs,  would  be  quite  endless.  '  But  the 
last  which  strikes  us,  is  Mr  Cobbct's  hardy  assertion,  that  th^ 
urged  the  ministers  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act;  ana. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  voted  for  the  measure  t  We  think  that 
the  Whigs  acted  unwisely  in  not  taking  more  decisive  steps  to 
defend  their  characters,  thus  wantonly  and  unremittingly  invad- 
ed;— v.e  tliink  that  their  supporters  in  the  department  of  the 
daily  press»  showed  a  most  culpable  slowness  to  expose  the  vile 
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MidioddB  pfOpaffated  dxntemifig  thmn,  pi'obably  froib  lai  iiiv* 
wortby  dread  of  Ming  nmonaliy  aittftcked  by  thotoe  who  spaMft 
ilehher  high  nor  low,  me  illttstrious  nor  th^ohicure.  But,  at 
fill  events,  time  has  come  aumely,  if  tardily,  to  their  aid ;  enil 
hu|  among  other  calumnies,  completely  tenited  the  often  wcfgoi 
diarge  of  a  fimdness  for  office.  Nevery  certainly, '  was  there  m 
ael  0?  men  whose  whole  ccnodact  beM  to  little  the  marks  of  any 
inch  propensity. 

Although  the  permanent  influenee  of  the  men  we  have  heen 
deseribing  haa  been  confined  to  the  lowest  rabble,  anbther 
dass,  far  more  respectable,  very  numerous^'  and,  generolljf! 
speaking  -of  honest  prineiples,  having  suffered  themselves  to 
be  led  away  by  fidse  theories  of  government^  in  which  the 
Whig  party  never  oould  concur,  were  disposed  to  vle#  ikflf 
body  with  suspicion,  and  to  incline  towards  the  tales  ptropAgat- 
ed  against  its  members*'  Major  Cartwright,  at  one  time,  had 
great  influence  with  this  part  of  the  community;  aad-hisbth-' 
wearied  a^,  and  unabating  perseveranci»  in  ihe  cause  of 
Ibrm,  merited  much  consideration,  howevi^  erroneous  his  views 
^  might  be.  This  sect  laid  it  down  as  an  Incontestable  principle, 
*  that  only  one  measure  was  of  any  value — ParliamentatyJRefbrm/ 
—iancl  that  only  one  relbnn  deserved  the  name — the  introduce 
tion  of  Universal  Sm^ffrage  and  Annual  Parliammts^  to  which, 
ilt  Mr  Bentham's  suggestkm,  they  have  lately  added,  vothig  by 
MiU.  This  being  tneir  creed,  they  held  every  one  who  difc 
ftred  with  th^n,  even  by  the  smallest  shade,  as  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  the  constitution ;  and  diey  generally 
^^uestioned  his  honesty  also.  With  regard  to  their  own  since- 
rity, we  have  nothing  to  say;  but  their  great  apostle  has  re- 
cently given  us  some  reason  to  doubt  the  extent  of  their  learn- 
ing, by  citir^  the  title  of  Mr  Prynne's  book  on  Parliameutary 
Writs,  Brevia  Parliamentaria  Bedroiva^  as  signifyinjr — '  Short 
IParliamcnts  Bcstmed  ;^ — an  indication,  too,  that  this  pure  class 
of  politicians  sometimes  brag  of  an  acquaintance  with  works 
which  it  is  morally  impossible  th&j^  could  ever  have  seen. 

*  The  worthy  Major  has  since  defended  himself  by  saying,  that 
he  '  has  been  too  much  engaged  in  studying  English  liberty,  to  pay 
Attention  to  Roman  language.  *  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  bar- 
barous Latin  in  question  is  only  worth  learning-,  because  it  assists  the 
study  of  English  liberty.  And  the  Major  assumes  to  himself  an  al- 
most exclusive  knowledge  of  our  constitutional  history,  which  no 
man,  so  ignorant  as  he  now  admits  hunselt  to  be,  cnn  have  well  stu- 
died. The  error  \v..-  committed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Hol- 
iiuid,  in  conse^ucuce  ui  iiia  ace.usUig  the  Mujor  of  *  eUlboiraU  bhm^ 
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^oe,  no  BHin  will  deq^*  B|it  that  it  U  the  <Xk\y  sdbjeet  worthy 
engaging  the  ^U/efOtefk  ei  9tateail€9if  no.one  wiU  8Mif»  buir 
411  aShiisittt  blinded  by  aeal  for  a  fiLVOfvite  speculmionw  And 
lihat  all  CNllier  points  should  be  neglected  for  this ;  that^  until:  ii 
be  canri^»^  t|ie  ministry  of  the  day  should  be  $tifiered  to  do  aa. 
^l|Ay  list j. that  victories giuiied  for  the  people,  without  reform, 
«re  even  to  be  lamented,  as  diminishing  tne  criminality  of  an 
Yinreformed  Parliament,  and  the  neoessity  for  a  4diaiig%-p-js  a 
doctrine,  ,of  wliich  tlie  absurdity  is  so  monstrous,  as  almost  til> 
premtf  its.  mischieL  Yet  this  doctrine  has  prevailed  among, 
spony  well-meaning,  and  even  well-informed  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  heated  imaginations,  engrossed  by  a  favourite 
object,  could  rest  upon  no  other  view,  and  l  ei^rardetl  all  who 
differed  or  doubted  as  enemies.  Tho  kmd  of  relbrm,  too,  which 
alone  would  satisfy  them,  was  immediate,  sweeping,  radical,  un- 
sparing. No  time  must  be  given  for  trying  the  s*iii  ty  of  pro- 
jects confessedly  new ;  all  must  be  done  at  once  by  a  single  bdl,- 
tJo  compromise  must  be  endured  with  the  faults  of  the  present 
system;  the  whole  must  be  swept  away,  and  a  new  one  substi- 
tuteci,  by  creation,  in  its  place.  Tlicy  chose  to  say  Annual 
ll^ariiament ;  and  therefore  no  man  must  whisper  a  ward  of 
Trienniai.  They  said  every  male  of  21  (Mr  Hunt  sayb,  or 
Tather  swears  in  an  affidavit,  18)  should  vote:  and  therefore 
no  honest  man  could  presume  to  confine  the  franchise  to  in- 
liabitants  or  householdefs.  It  was  in  vain  to  ask  for  the  foun- 
idatton  of  all  this  dpgmatical  theory^  or  to.demand  why  the  po- 
ziod  of  one  year  was  chos^  and  die  esttension  of  aofibge  to 
all  nudest  radier  than  to  all  femaleB»  according  to  the^most 
leamed  of  the  refimners,  Mr  Bentham.  •  Attempts  to  tmoe- 
the  history  of-  Parliament  gave  them  no  assistance;  £>r  though 
of  old  a  year  was  the  oonnnon  duration,  or  rather  a  few  days» 
«nd  each  session  was  a  new  Farliameni,  the  circumstances 
were  so  entirely  different,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  ap- 
plyinff  the  precedent ;  while  instances  were  fireqjiienty  of  twa 
and  mree  Parliaments,  sitting  in  a  year; — and  as  to  universal 
auffirage,  there  was  no  more  evidence  of  all  males  ever  hav* 
ing  voted,  dian  of  all  females.  But  these  limits  had  been  as^ 
sumed ;  and  the  arbitrary  doctrine,  thus  laid  down,  became 
the  ShMokih  of  the  party*.  Greater  dogmati&m ; ,  more  gr»-! 


den*  on  constitutional  questions.    He  complained  bitterly  of  this 

cliarge,  and  gave  the  above  marvellons  confirmation  of  it.  The 
fcuitlien  of  Ilia  song  was  Lord  Holland's  ignorance  of  the  autborf- 
who  treat  of  the  censtitution-HSucb  as  Piyane  I  . 
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mwww  HnnpBBBif  nxire  iiwoictwip  wifw  finer  w&oujr^ 
never  nunrkea  die  doctrinee  or  ifae  piooeedings  of  anj  rcli« 
guwn  party  or  eitaUisfament.  And  in  tbn  respect  tber  necnw 
ued  ttnee  bigots  who  ham  et  vUftreot  tmiesfiUed  the  vary 
mith  confunon.  No  terme  short  of  entbesubmbMon  would  ever . 
eetisfy  them ;  and  they  regwded  with  far  more  inveterate  hoe* 
^lity  nim  who  came  near  their  own  fiuth,  without  exactly  adopts 
iac  ity  than  him  who  abjured  them  and  their  tenets  altogether* 
-  Jifany  reasons  concurred  to  render  this  class  of  penons  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  the  Whig  party.    It  formed  a  part  of  their 
^uiciful  doctrine  of  the  Constitution,  that,  in  a  renovated  Par< 
liament,  the  Crown  was  to  have  no  ministers,  but  only  certain^ 
jrovcrnment  orators,  who  might  explain  measures  without  a  de-- 
liberative  voice.    The  whole  business  of  the  State  was  to  be 
conducted  by  tlie  ministers,  without  any  control  in  Parliament, 
unless  when  thoy  nitritcd  inipciichnieiii ;  the  public  affairs  wci*e 
not,  as  now,  to  be  trars  u       niM'c  r  5 lie  eye,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Council  ot  the  nation ;  its  functions  were  lo 
confined  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  voting  supplies,  while 
the  Crown  was  restored  to  its  ancient  preroj^ative  of  nilinp^  un- 
checked ull  matter  of  impeaclmient  should  be  found,  or  the  sea- 
IM)n  of  actual  resistance  arrived. 

Of  course,  tlie  patrons  of  this  very  practical  bclicmo  of  *ro- 
vemment,  abhorred  the  idea  of  a  regular  ])nrtY  : — in  their 
Utopia  it  could  find  no  place.    But  tlie  \Vhigs  had  other 
crinies  to.  answer  for,  beside  that  of  being  a  party.  Some 
of  them  were  couscieiitioiidyy  and,  upon  long  reAection*  a- 
'veneilo  all  parliaoientary  lefinrm  whatever;  none  of  them 
isve  advocate  of  Universal  Suffinijge;  and  the  great  majority^ 
«f  them,  thouf^  sincerely  attBdiea  to  a  moderate  and  radonal 
a^atem  nPrslbiiiiy  refiEtted  to  regard  that,  or  any  one  other  ques-- 
tteai  M  alone  deserving  of  attention,  and  to  sacrifice  to  hs  pro*- 
motion  all  other  measures.   A  few  of  die  party  had,  in  ther 
course  of  timi^  so  £ur  altered  their  opinions  upon  die  subject, 
not  so  fiur  as  to  oppose  reform,  but  only  to  consider  it  as-  less; 
vitaU^  important  tnan  dicy  had  once  deemed  it.   Nothing  more 
naaMWaotmg  to  raise  agfunst  them,  and  their  coadjutors  and  fol-^ 
lowers,  the  cry  of  desertion ;  they  were  viewed  with  distrust  as 
^se  friends,  or  openly  attacked  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
cause.    Moilerute  reform,  being  held  quite  synonymous  with 
mock  rcfonn,  was  even  deprecated,  in  comparison  with  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  present  system ;  and  the  only  class  of  statc^nieo 
who  could  possibly  hope  to  succeed  in  cxirrying  any  measures  foi^ 
$tke  improvement  of  our  f  vlimentory  ConstituiUon,  were 
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wktf  »  Aeaiippoitw  oT  all  ks  exirtiKabusetaiid  imperfections; 

*Tha  ksders  of  this  tinvd  par^  ndldiott  wlM^  eooipoted  it  in 
theconntry,  were,  it  may  safely  be  aMsrledy  inflomooBl  fiyvciy diS^ 
ftrait  Ti0wSy  and  poMeited  of  Tcty  meciuBl  deigross  or  infensM* 
•tlon* .  The  fimner  had  formed  die  des^i^  of  estdalisbmg  apo* 
pidar  mteresty  and  raiding  its  cperations  thensdlviak  Th^ 
saiird»t  no  chance  of  iueoeeding  in  this  project  «as left  to  theniy 
as  long  as  tlio  Whig  party  retained  the  confidence  of  Ao  peo* 
pie.  Th^  therefore  set  themselves  about  nndemining  that 
Tour  which  the  parly  had  so  long  ex^oyed  %  and^  srailiiig  them- 
selves of  the  unreasonable  dtsappomtnieat  pvodnoed  bf  iMr 
Conduct  \rhiie  in  office^  and  of  some  unfortonatef  oohhien  to- 
wards  the  popular  cause  di^ili^ed  after  their  retreat  fimn  poifw 
er,  they  succeeded  in  persuading  a  great  body  of  the  oommnni* 
ty  that  the  Wliigs  had  deserted  them;  that  place  only  was 
their  object;  and,  in  fine,  that  all  public  men  are  alike — all 
the  enemio*;  r^f  the  people,  ^vhose  onlv  chance  nf  salvation  mw^t 
be  sought  m  throwiiiL!:  oU  cvfry  party  connexion,  thinkinjo;  for 
ti:ernsiMre<»,  and  takirifr  Intd  their  ovm  hands  the  management  of 
their  aiiiiirs;  in  other  v,  (irtls,  bhndly  Ibllowinp-  these  new  guides 
through  a  course  of  mere  turbulent  disconieot,  without  any 
plan,  or  any  j^robpect  of  effectin^r  a  f^incrle  one  of  the  objects  re»" 
pres;ente<l  as  necessary  to  save  tlie  country.  Havinc^  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  succeeded  in  shaking  the  people*K  coiiikiencc  in 
their  natural  leaders,  aiul  in  brandiii<j;  rank,  station,  lonjQ^  ser- 
ric^s^nd  liberal  accomplishments  as  tokeiLs  of  hostility  to  tlie 
cause  of  liberty,  and  warnings  to  put  the  country  on  their  guard 
against  thdr  possessors ;  they  had  only  themselves  to  recom- 
mend mfltead  of  the  leaders  and  adTooBtes  n^iom  tbcy  were  en* 
deavouring  to  set  aside;  and  their  own  crude,  visionay  edbenca 
to  propose,  in  place  of  the  sober,  radonal,  and  practicable  plana 
of  improrement  patronized  by  the  great  popular  party  whom 
liiey  supplanted. 

A  little  leisure  was  now  afforded  for  observing  the  condttct  of 
lliese  men  of  high  and  exclusive  pretensions  to  patriotism*  And 
first  of  all»  it  was  found  that  they  excdled£ur  more  in  railing  at 
others,  than  in  bringing  forward  themselves  any  useful  maa* 
sures  tor  the  reliet*  of  the  country.  They  talked  as  if  they  were 
possessed  of  some  nostrams  for  removing  all  evils;  and  dBTectu- 
aily  resisting  tho  pernicious  councik  of  me  Government.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  force  of  the  people  being  divided,  and 
tho  energies  of  opposition  cramped,  the  Government  went  on 
more  tnnmphantly  than  ever,  and,  tor  some  time,  mot  with 
no  check  to  its  encroachments*   Then  it  was  observc^f  thai 
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these  new  leaders  of  the  publick  opinion  ran,  in  a  short  periods 
of  timey  the  whole  round  of  inconsistent  and  opposite  opi- 
2iion8«   Ahnost  every  week  they  had  a  new  doctrine  to  prori 
jnulgc — anew  Shibboleth, proposie*   As  each  lost  Hs  jMni^f 
ty,  another  waa  invented*   Eyery  topic  they  broached,  feoo^  was 
ia  its  turn  the  one  thing  needful—- ihe  grand  and  parampualE^ 
interest— Ihe  only  matter  worthy  of  the  puUick  attention.  Now; 
it  was  Lord  Wellington's  campaigns  and  pensions;  thtsst  th»: 
Duke  of  York  and  Mrs  Clarke;  this  di^  tlie  privil€|ges  of  t^er 
^ouse  of  Comnions;  tl^e  next  Waldieren;  and,  on  tlie  mor- 
rpw,  parliameBtarJr  refisrvd,  or  tythes,  or  taxes^  or  tlie  lesirned 
languages,  or  the  aristocracy  and  its  vicious  accoqnplishuienta^j 
All  their  motions  in  either  House  of  Parliament^  which  only  bne 
or  two  membra  could  be  found  to  support — all  the  plans  which, 
by  their  extravagance,  revolted  men  or  sober  judgment — and  all 
the  publick  nifn  wiio,  from  accidental  circumstances,  or  throi!»]^h 
their  own  (onfliict,  were  deprived  of  intercourse  with  the  iv.cr^ 
poiishpfl  find  enliiilueiied  classes  of  society,  wore  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  tlie  multitude.    As  any  creed  of  reform  gained 
converts  among  persons  of  a  superior  cast,  new  articles  were 
added  to  staf^ger  them,  and  leave  the  prolession  of  it  to  the  pure 
jreiormcrs  alojie.    As  jsoon  as  any  candidate  for  }iopnlar  favour 
was  found  to  a^hociate  w^ith  tlie  upper  classes  of  society,  lie  was 
denounced  as  an  object  of  distrust.    To  have  quan  elled  juistall 
chance  of  reconciliation  with  those  hated  ordei  s,  was  tleemed 
the  surest  ruaU  lo  pubiick  confidence,  next  lu  lliat  ol  never  hav- 
ing belonged  to,  or  kept  any  terms  with  them.    And  thus  new 
patriots  easily  arose  to  the  height  of  popularity,  and  as  suddenly  j 
sunk,  never  mcwre  to  be  heard  of,  leavmg  the  people  unproCect^^ 
'   ed,  and  the  ministiy  unopposed,  except  by  tne  regular  Wli% 
party,  whom  all  thfKe  tricks  and  fiilliee  had  crippled,  but  not. 
destroyed*' T^'.'M  ■  «  .  •■  .  <  k^mi* -if*'*' 

''  ii/This  party,  on  the  contrary,  went  on'  holding  its  even  and  > 
^slieadv  coarse^  except  that  it  wisely  lent  itself  more  and  more  to., 
-popular  meaaures,  and  cultivated  more  assiduously  the  esteem 
4>f  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community*   While  the  vem. 
candidates  for  publick  &vour  were  doing  nothing  for  the  coimri. 
try,  but  railing  at  every  measure  of  reform,  in  proportion  to  il«T 
iml  value  and  its  practicability,  the  Whigs  were  resolutely  opr 
posing  evei7  dangerous  stretch  of  power  and  unnecessary  ex-* 
penditure  of  the  revenue — defending  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of. 
national  independence  abroatl — reducing  die  standing  sirmy  at 
home — compellinor  the  ministers  to  adopt  measures  b?riClicial  to 
trade,  and  to  relinquish  an  enormous  ainomit  ol"  taxes  the  most  ' 
bMTthensome  and  Q|>preQ9Ly^ .  All  thet^  rpi  services  were  rcift- 
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dered  to  tiie  State,  without  the  most  remote  appearance  of  an 
undue  thirst  for  place  or  power.  On  the  contrary,  their  reluc- 
tance to  accept  office  was  made  the  ground  of  charging  iheui 
"with  ii  factious  and  obstinate  opposition. 

The  people  of  this  country,  altliough  they  may  for  a  season 
•be  misled,  are  sure  in  the  end  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
mover  fitnl  the  blindness  of  temporary  ddnsiansy  eitlier  of  at- 
tadiraent  to  unwordiy  faTOurites,  or  of  prejadice  t^nst  old  and ' 
tried  fnends.  The  evidence  of  fiicts  in  tlfe  end  has  its  weight ; 
die  merit  of  continued  honest  and  useful  oonduet  nev^  pleads 
^th  them  in  vain*  They  began  to  acknowledf^  the  nnfiumm 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  the  pedlar  party  in  Parliament,  and 
to  doubt  the  Wt8dom'<if  the  new  guides  who  preached  Universal 
Suflnragc  as  the  sovereiffn  panaoea  for  all  ills.  Thebr  ^es  tvould 
have  been  opened  mu^  sooner,  had  the  Whigs  not  contmittcd 
the  error  on  the  one  hand,  of  refraining  from  openly  attacking 
and  exposing  the  tollies  of  that  doctrine;  and  oi  being  too  sloir» 
on  the  other,  to  lay  down  distinctly  their  own  views  of  ref<mn* 
Of  late  they  have  done  so,  and  with  perfect  success.  The  re- 
rent  Elections  plainly  show  that  the  people  are  no  longer  under 
the  cjuidancc  of  shallow  prptrndcrs  to  constit^itionn!  IpRrnirifT,  or 
base  dealers  in  vulgar  se<liti<tii ;  :in(l  that  even  the  more  resp(^ct-' 
able  zealots  of  reform  have  laiied  to  estrange  them  from  their 
natural  leaders.  To  those  leaders  they  have  evinced  their  wil- 
lingness to  return  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  donht  that  this  dispo- 
sition will,  a.s  it  ought,  be  met  by  corre^})oiulin£j  kindness. 
■  The  question  l»ere  naturally  arises,  wliat  aie  the  principles  of 
government  adopted  by  the .  present  ministers,  and  what  the 
ground  ol  the  constitutional  opposition  to  their  remaining  in 
office?  A  single  glance  at  this  subject  wilJ  at  once  show  how 
deeply  the  country  is  interested  in  the  regular  conflicts  of  the 
two  parties,  and  how  false  the  assertions  have  been  of  diose  who 
try  to  inculcate  a  feding  oF.indifierence  upon  this  momentous 
affiur.  The  present  ministry  are  in  their  hearts  and  in  ^eir ' 
whole  conduct  |he  enemies  of  every  reform,  «and  of  none  more 
than  of  retrenchment.  They  will  yield  nothing  of  the  patron- 
age  of  the  Crown ;  and»  until  forced^  they  wilf  lessen  none  of 
the  peqple*s  burthens.  They  are  firiendly  to  lu^e  military  esta- 
blishments ;  patrons  of  arbitrary  power  abroad;  and  ready  to 
make  arrangements  with  foreign  courts  which  may  lead  to  wiur 
for  merely  foreign  objects.  At  home^  they  undervalue  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  carelesdly  treat  the  mo#t  sacred  parts 
or  the  Constitution.  Hostile  to  every  improvement,  ^ey  de- 
spise the  vmce  of  those  who  call  for  a  revision  of  our  cbmiiier- 
system^  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  Ae  circumstances  of  the 
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tknet;  and  they  shrink  biick  from  Rmending  any  part  of  our 
jurisprudence,  whether  criiniiuil  or  economical,  thougli  die  iiiu- 
versiil  experience  of  iimTik.nd,  tlie  phunest  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity,  combined  w  ith  the  most  obvious^  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  may  imperiously  demand  it.  In  one  word,  abuse  of 
every  description  iindi  in  them  protection  and  palliation.  Bui 
i^e  itate  of  the  comiti^«^tlie  progrew  of  the  age — tho  intelligenco 
of  idle  jpeople^require  a  set  of  rulers  who  will  strenuously  sct^ 
iAamsems  to  investigate,  expose,  and  correct  abuses,  by 
idimnBoever  oonunittod,  and  by  ivfaatever  length  of  practicu 
•an^Ciqaed.  This  ought  to  be  the  only  pledge  damandea  by  the 
countty  from  a  new  muiistry.  The  details  must^  in  fairness  and 
in  prudence,  also  be  left  to  thenksclves.  If  they  can  carry  the 
Catholic  Quesdon,  and  effect  a  moderate  and  wholesome  Ke-» 
form  of  Parliament,  the  country  will  cain  so  much  the  moreb 
But  no  such  point  should  ever  be  thought  of  as  a  oondttioo  nne 
qua  non ;  retrenchment  and  reformation  of  abuses,  at  home  and 
abroad,  ought  alone  to  be  redkoned  the  mastevoprinciple  of  the 
party. 

On  tlK'  other  hand,  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  re- 
moval ot  all  apprehensions  that  any  respectable  y)arty  in  the 
country  entertained  designs  hostile  to  the  established  Govern- 
ment, have  deprived  the  Court  of  its  principal  argunieiit  against 
the  Whigs.  No  man  will  now  seriously  maintain  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Empire  or  the  stability  of  the  I'hrone  u  ould 
be  enclangered  by  their  accession  to  power.  They  are  known 
to  be  jealous  of  their  country's  lioiiour  with  rctjard  to  foreign 
powers,  niul  as  hostile  to  the  mail  or  wicked  designs  of  traitors 
at  homc",  as  those  courtiers  Uiemselves  who  so  lung  contrived  to 
keep  their  places  by  propagating  the  most  scandalous  calumnies 
agamst  the  popular  party.  But  there  is  this  remarkable  difibr- 
ence  between  them : — ^Tiie  Whigs  would  bring  to  any  contest* 
for  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  in  which  the  country  might  un- 
fortunately be  engaged,  an  united  and  zealous  peq)le ;  and  they 
would  oppose  tlie  sdiemes  of  disailectbn  by  a  real  and  oonstitu^ 
tional  vigour,  which  would  first  destroy  half  its  force  by  remov- 
ing its  causes  or  pretexts,  and  then  combat  what  remained  by  the 
«t]  nii  nr  arm  of  the  law  in  its  utmost  purity. 

Wc  have  offered  these  strictures  to  aU  the  parties  which  4t- 
yide  the  country  at  this  period,  and  especially  to  the  people  at ' 
large,  whose  interest  as  well  aa  duty  it  is  to  chuse,  and  to  sup« 
port  the  one  most  likely  to  serve  their  cause.  Before  conclud- 
ing, we  must  address  a  few  words  to  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
pfirty  to  which  we  look  for  restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  Stiite, 
i»nd  ^^ting.the  imp}'ovwent»  ifi  its  condiUQO,  which  the  i:c^ 
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turn  of  peace  gived  lis  a  right  to  expect.  Let  them  continue  to 
mako  koad  against  the  pernicious  and  extravagant  doctrinei 

vvliicli  }i;ive  of  late  been  propagated  to  distract  the  community; 
but  let  tlicm  beware  of  relaxing,  on  account  of  those  follies  in 
their  endeavours  to  promote  a  rational  amendment  in  those 
branches  of  the  Constitution  which  tin-.e  hsis  impaired.  Above 
nil,  let  them  cordially  nnite  with  the  sounder  parts  of  the  pnb- 
lick,  forgetting  the  differences  which,  for  a  time,  have  separated 
them;  and,  by  mutual  forbearance  and  concessions,  that  most 
desirable  end  will  be  attained,  of  reestablishing  a  powerful  party 
in  Uie  Senate,  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  country  against  cor- 
ruption and  oppression — a  party  which,  through  the  lionest  and 
zealous  support  of  the  people,  must  speedily  triumph.  *• 


Abt.  VIIL  JneedoUs  of  the  Life  cf  Richard  Watson^  Bishop 
^  Landaff ;  xvritten  oy  Himself  at  different  intervals^^  and 
revised  in  1814.  Published  by  his  Son,  Richard  Watson, 
LL.  B.  Prebendary  of  Landaff  and  W^,  4to.  ^  6BU 
XoodoB*   Cadeli,  1817. 

■ 

XJ^ew  works  have,  of  late  years,  excited  greater  attention  than 
^  the  one  now  before  us.  Tlie  high  academical  reputation 
of  Bishop  Watson,  sustained  by  his  valuable  literary  perform- 
mceSf  extended  by  the  firm  and  manly  independence  of  his 
character  as  a  politician,  and  his  liberal  and  tolerant  principles 
as  a  churchman,  naturally  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  publick  upon 
any  thing  from  his  pen  in  the  shape  of  Memoirs  of  himself,  and 
of  his  own  times.  If  the  perusal  of  this  volume  should  disap- 
point the  cm*iosity  of  those  who  chiefly  prl^e  such  books  for  the 
secret  history  which  they  develop,  or  the  particulars  which  they 
detail  of  private  life  anci  conversation,  the  philosopher  will  ne- 
vertheless be  deeply  interested  in  tracing  the  progress  to  well- 
earned  fame  and  eminence,  of  a  man  who  won  every  honour  by 


♦  There  were  in  the  las^t  Parliament  about  150  members  of  the  regu- 
lar Opposition  ;  and  of  this  number  130  were  at  one  time  in  London, 
and  able  to  attend.  But  from  accidental  circumstances,  and  chiefly 
fVom  the  want  of  an  acknowledged  leader,  they  never  attended  in 
liny  thing  like  Ihis  force.  Nearly  thirty  have,  by  the  General  Elec* 
tion,  .been  added  to  this  number — forming  a  party  which,  under  pro« 
per  management,  and  with  the  support  out  of  doors  which  it  may 
expect  to  receive,  will  assuredly  render  the  continuance  of  the  pre*^ 
s^t  sjpatem  of  alniae  and  imbecility  a- matter  ef  leme  difieuUy. 
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iM  &KteiSf  Ui  ^dditi  aad  nidiiau^!^  and  never  suff^^d 
himtdf  fiar  a  momeiit  to  be  spoilt  by  hit  advaitoeHieut,  or  to  i»« 
lax  in  bk  endeavours  to  imtnict  apd  inqurove  mmfciwd,  ko^ 
after  tbote  exardom  had  oeaaed  to  be  subsermnt  to  hk  own  in* 
tcrarts.  Bnt  roenof  unjightwnad  nunds  will  priae  tibit  woik  tfli 
more  higlily,  because  it  aboands  with  leHOOS  of  Iflicsali^  and 
tolenmce— because  it  exhibits  a  picture,  too  rare  we  fear  in  theie 
tamesy  of  a  digniuir)'  of  the  Chavcb  cleqpiiiiig  die  road  to  pfi»* 
fcrm^  which  lies  throu^  syoophancyand  aerwli^  to  courts— • 
because  it  displays  the  progreos  of  a  powerful mnd,  among  all 
^e  temptations  fatal  to  so  man^  virtues,  yet  unseduced,  throudb 
a  long  life,  from  the  atea^  course  of  constitution.'il  principfes 
first  pointed  out  by  reason  and  sober  reflection.  We  lament  to 
add,  that  these  are  the  very  reasons  why,  from  one  part  of  the 
conununity,  this  publication  has  called  forth  the  most  extrava* 
gant  vituperation.  It  has  been  •bitterly  attacked,  and  the  cha» 
racter  of  its  venerable  author  shamelessly  traduced  by  the  venal 
pens  of  those  whom  the  government  of  the  day  patronizes,  and 
probably  employs  in  other  than  the  litei*ary  parts  of  the  pub- 
lick  service.  An  outcry  has  been  raised  against  Bishop  Wat- 
son, as  violent  as  if  the  most  enlightened  defender  of  the  na- 
tional religion  had  been  an  infidel  prelate.  The  courteous  al- 
lies of  Talleyrand  have  shown  far  leas  regard  for  the  brightest 
ornament  the  English  Episcopal  bench,  than  they  probably 
would  have  displayed  had  he  abjured  his  faith,  uiid  joined  ia 
persecutn^  Catholics  and  Dissenters*  The  narrow-minded  pen 
liticians,  who  suffered  Paley  to  descend  onhotioed  to  the  graven 
^tad  pretended  to  forget  all  his  nnghty  sarnees  to  thecansacC 
Religion,  natural  and  revealed,  ais  soon  as  thqr  descried  a  pre« 
iudice  against  hkn  in  a  certain  quarter,  oonsistently  enough  al>-! 
low^  aU  fevoars  to  pass  by  the  Chanroion  of  the  OoepeC  i^ 
had  triompbantlyd&nded  it  against  €HUm 
hsidng  him  whom  they  had  feared,  and  unaUetofof^himfer 
dbei»'<iwn  injus^ce,  they  now  vent  thas  malice  agamst  his  me- 
mory; and  aedcy  in  lessemng  a  reputation  far  above  their  ffl>ite- 
fiilattemptSy  to  gsin  some  pidhil  cxtenuatioa  of  their  conduc^' 
in  neg^ecdiig  to  strengthen,  by  its  aoofisdon,  die  cause  diey  al- 
feet  to  serve;  We  gladly  4urn  from  andi  c|»hemeral  topics  to 
the  man  himseIC  and  his  book.  iiii  »<k      «•  "  • 

vBichard  Watson  was  born  at  Heversham,  a  Village  in  West- 
moreland, in  the  year  1737,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
^  schoolmaster,  whose  fnmily  had  lowg  been  settled  at  Shap,  in 
die  same  county.     They  were  wf  the  class  usually  known  iii 
ihose  parts  by  the  name  of  Statesmen,  that  is,  small  proprietors, 
Cmtivate  their  own  l^ixd,  and  iead,  ut^scagpis  nm't«Mimy 
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A  frugal  and  industrious  life  among  their  children  anJhuahandry^ 
MTVEDtBy  if  indeed  their  estate  should  be  considerable  enough  to 
require  any  hands  in  addition  to  th<ar  own.  In  the  noith  of 
£ngland  this  race  of  honest  yeomanry  U  exceedii^ly  numeroua*' 
and  as  they  are  well  educated,  independent  in  their  circumstan**' 
ceiy  and  aiiDO{iLe  in  their  habits,  the  vices  attendant  upon  luxorjr 
m  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  not  yet  tainted  their  diarao- 
ter,  which  is  that  of  resolute  and  uncommted  freemen.  The 
eldler  Wataon  had  the  honour  of  educating  Ephraim  Chambers^ 
the  anthor  of  the  Encyclopedia,  but  he  haa  been  compelled, 
by  declining  health,  to  abandon  the  useCiil  and  honourable  pro- 
letsion  of  a  sdioohnuter  before  his  son  was  bom ;  and  as  an  in* 
ferior  teacher  succeeded  him,  the  latter  compl^ned  that  he 
never  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  art  of  prosody,  by  the 
habit  of  making  yersea— ^  exercise  which  he  speaks  of  'ivith 
yeiy.  graat  good  senses  allowing  its  usefulness,  but  without  tlie 
aocaggerated  estiniate  of  its  valuer  which  our  English  acighbonrs 
are  apt  to  form* ' 

In  1754,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  Sizar  of 
Trinity  Ck>ll^.  He  now  be^an  that  life  of  hard  labour,  which 
he  persisted  m  as  long  as  his  health  permitted,  and  long  ailer 
its  aecline  had  seemed  to  demand  relaxation.  Unlike  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day,  who  either  confine  their  exertions  to  the ' 
University  term,  or  even  to  those  who,  though  willing  to  work, 
yet  disdain  residing  at  the  place  best  adapted  to  their  studies,  and 
move  off  in  all  directions,  to  read  at  tlie  greatest  distance  from 
alma  mater,  ns  if  there  were  something  incompatible  witli  in- 
tellectual labour  in  iier  atmosphere;  he  bc^gari  bv  a  l■{^si(l(^nce  of 
two  years  and  seven  months,  diniiio;  which  period  he  had  never 
been  out  of  College  tor  one  whole  day.  Having  thus  purchased 
a  rigiit  to  some  relaxation,  he  went  down  to  Westmoreland,  to 
ass  his  third  long  vacation;  but  he  tired  of  this  idle  plan  long 
efore  the  summer  was  over,  and  r(  tin  ned  to  College  early  in 
September,  to  resume  his  academical  habits.  With  hard  work 
he  mingled  the  pleasures  of  society,  for  which  be  always  had  a 
keen  relish.  The  following  interesting  passage  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  life  which  he  lea. 

*  When  I  used  to  be  returning  to  my  room  at  one  or  two  in  tfio 
mornuig,  after  spending  a  jolly  evening,  I  often  observed  a  light  in 
the  chamber  of  one  of  the  same  :^tar)ding  witli  myself;  this  never 
failed  to  excite  my  jealousy,  and  the  next  day  was  always  a  day  of 
hard  study.  I  have  gone  without  my  dinner  a  hundred  times  on 
such  occasions*  I  thought  I  never  entirdy  understood  a  propontioa 
ia  any  part  of  mathematics  or  natural  philosophy,  till  I  was  able  in 
a  lohtary  wa]|C|  oto^  capiu  atque  eijjorr€C$o  IMhi  to  dmr  the 
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scheme  in  my  hettd^  and  go  through  every  step  of  the  demODitratian 

without  book  or  pen  and  paper.  I  found  this  was  a  very  ilifHcuIt 
task,  especially  in  some  of  the  perplexed  schemes  and  long  demon- 
strations oi'  the  Twelfth  Book  of  Euciic/^  and  in  V  HopitaCs  Conic 
Sections,  and  in  Nexdons  Principia.  My  walks  for  this  purpose  were 
80  frequent,  that  my  tutor,  not  knowing  what  I  was  about,  once  re- 
proached me  for  being  a  lounger.  I  never  gave  up  a  difficult  pouit 
m  a  demoiistratioD  till  I  had  nuide  it  out  jpropio  Mttrte  ;  I  have  been 
stopped  at  a  single  step  for  three  days.  This  perseveianoe  in  sfceofai* 
plishmg  whatever  I  undertook,  was,  during  the  wMe  my  active 
life,  a  Striking  feature  in  my  chairacter,  so  much  so'tHftt  Dr  Powell, 
the  Master  of  St  John's  College,  said  to  a  young  man,  a  pupil  olf 
mine,  for  whom  I  was  prosecuting  an  appeal  which  I  had  lodged 
with  the  visiter  against  the  College, — "  Take  my  advice,  sir,  and  go 
back  to  your  curacy,  for  your  tutor  is  a  man  of  perseverance,  not  to 
say  obstinacy.  '*  After  a  perseverance  however  of  nearly  three  years* 
tlic  appeal  was  determined  against  the  College;  tlie  young  man  (Mr 
Russel)  was  put  in  possession  of  the  Furness  Fell  Fellowship,  which 
I  had  disimed  for  hiini  as  a  propriety^&ltowship ;  and  the  Colleae 
was  fined  SOL  for  havug  elected  another  into  it*  tt  would  be  tor 
the  public  good  if  all  propriety -fellowships,  in  both  Universities,  were 
laid  open ;  and  Dr  Powell  (for  whose  memory  I  have  great  venera« 
tion)  was,  I  doubt  not,  influenced  by  the  same  opinion,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  set  avifle  this  propriety  ;  Dr  Kipling?,  Whom  he  bad  elect- 
ed into  it,  being  in  ability  far  superior  to  Mr  Uussel :  But  the  Legis- 
lature alone  is  competent  to  make  such  a  change ;  and  till  it  is  made 
by  proper  authority,  the  will  of  every  founder  ought  to  be  attended 
to.*  p.  13,  12.  ^  • 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  picture  of  academical 
habits,  without  observing  how  great  and  how  pure  are  the  gra- 
tifications  of  intdUectual  appetites.  A  life  of  study  is^  of  alt 
others*  the  least  chequia'ed  with  reverses  of  fortune  and  letfst 
stamped  ivith  satiety,  or  any  of  l^e  otiier  attendants  uncm  ex- 
cess* '  Nor  are  its  pleasures  confined  to  the  stage' wnen  wO 
have  gained  the  summiti  and  can^freely  exert  oon^Vea  in  i^n^ 
larging  the  bounds  of  hiiinan  knowledge.  The  Asoetit  is  as 
grateful)  from  the  pleasurable  nature  of  the  efforts  which  it 
requires^  iutd  the  new  views  to  which  it  leads  at  each  step^ 
as  the  enjoyment  of  the  level  and  loAy  eminence' itself  with  all 
its  more  extensive  range  of  prosp^j  and  the  greater  ease  in 
which  it  is  possessed*  These  are  truths  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  which  ought  perpetually  to  be  kept  in  the  recollection  of 
youth,  who  are  too  apt  to  rejrara  all  the  efforts  required  of  them 
as  beyond  the  necessity  of  tlie  occasion,  and  to  ally  them  with 
feelinsrs  of  pain  rather -than  gratificat inn.  The  irksonicness  is 
but  at  the  beginnings    We  will  Venture  to  ofiinDi  that  at  ng  |>e« 
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riod  of  his  life, — wlieii  defending  the  religion  he  sincerely  be* 
Ueved  and  prized  above  every  consideration,  or  inculcating  the 
pure  doetnnes  of  civil  liberty,  next  to  religion,  h?s  cliief  care, 
or  extending  the  bounds  of  iis(  lul  science,  did  Bishop  Wvitson 
lead  a  life  of  more  unmixed  pleasure  than  after  he  \u\d  broken 
Irimsclf  in  at  Trinity  Collei;e  to  habits  of  unrcmittinnr  applica- 
tion, and  begun  to  climb  t!ie  steep  ascent  witli  all  the  hard  la- 
bour designated  in  the  passage  we  have  just  quotal. 

Wc  have  not  read  fur  in  these  Meujoirs  before  we  perceive 
the  strong  and  uniform  tendency  of  his  mind  to  s^ipport  the 
best  principles  of  coiibUUitiuiial  hl)erty»  *  I  every  wtM.'k '  (he 
observes)  '  iniposetl  upon  nivijcll  a  task  of  composing  a  tlieme 

*  or  a  declamation  in  Latin  or  English.    I  had  great  pleasure 

*  in  lately  finding  among  my  papers,  two  ol"  these  declamations^ 

*  one  in  English,  the  other  Latin ;  there  is  nothing  excellent  * 

*  in  either  of  them,  yet  I  caimot  help  valuing  them,  as  they  are 
'*  not  only  like  first  of  my  compositions  of  which  I  have  any  me-^ 
*■  moTial  remaining,  but  as  they  show  ^at  a  long  commerce  in 

*  the  public  world  has  only  tended  to  confirm  that  polidcal  bent 

<  of  my  mind  iii  fovour  of  civil  liberty,,  which  was  formed  in  it 
*'  before  I  knew  of  what  selfish  .and  low-minded  materials  the 
^  public  world  was  made*  Hie  subject  of  the  English  dcda- 
^  mation  is»    Let  tribunes  be  granted  to  the  Roman  pcH)ple ; 

*  that  of  the  l4atin,  Sociis  lialicis  dehor  cmtas : "  Botli  of  them 
*"  were  suggested  to  my  mind  from  the  perusal  of  V&to^s  Mg' 

*  man  Raxtlutions^  a  book  which  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands.. 
'  Were  such  kind  ot'  books  put  into  the  hands  of  kings  during 

<  their  boyhood,  and  Tory  trash  at  no  age  recommended  to 
^  them,  king»in  their  manhood  would  scorn  to  aim  at  arbitr:iry 

*  power  throu^  corrupted  Parliaments. '  Lord  Bolingbroke 
has  somewhere  remarked,  that  in  his  times,  the  prevalence 
of  what  were*  ormerly  termed  Tory  principles,  such  as  di- 
vine and  indefeasahle  right,  was  impossible  among  any  people 
above  the  rank  (4'  the  Samoyeih  s  r  Hottentots.  A  century 
has  elnpsed  since  he  said  so;  and  (hiring  that  period,  the  fami- 
ly has  bcvn  extinguished  which  siirnalized  and  sacrificed  itself 
by  being  foremost  among  the  patrons  of  those  doctruies. — And 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  in  our  own  times,  if  not  the  divine  right,, 
certainly  the  indefeasable  hereditary  title  to  govern  by  mere 
course  of  descent,  independent  of  all  other  pi  cicusions,  and 
liable  to  no  forleiture  for  any  misdemeanour,  has  found  a  cloud 
of  supporters  among  the  freest  luid  most  enlightened  nations  ia 
Europe.  Nay,  the  foundations  of  our  own  excellent  Constitu?* 
tion  being  laid  in  the  very  opposite  principles,  we  seem,  or  ra- 
ther some  of  our  rult^rs  seem  anxious  to  extit^guish  everywlwEO 
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else  all  traces  of  such  doctrines;  as  if  tliev  would  retain  the 
possession  of  power  on  grounds  the  very  opposite  of  those  oa 
which  it  was  first  gotten,  or  were  jealous  ot 'any  other  people  in 
tlie  world  enjoying  a  taste  of  rational  and  re<jjular  liberty. 

When  our  author  was  Moderator  for  the  fiist  time,  the 
celebrated  PaJey  took  his  degree  and  was  senior  wrangler ; 
•one  of  the  theses  which  he  proposed  to  take  for  disceptation, 
end  brought  to  Watson, 

dicit  IHtmis  attribuHs,  *  The  Moderator  mem  no  objection ; 
but  a  few  days  afterwards^  the  young  logician  came  to  him 
greatly  alarmed,  on  finding  that  the  master  of  his  Colle^re  (a 
dignitary  of  higher  order  in  thechnrch,  and,  consequently,  more 
under  the  influence  of  panic  tc»*ror),  had  sent  to  insist  on  his 
not  mooting  snch  a  question,  at  least  in  that  shape.  Our  au- 
thor readily  permitted  Paley  to  change  the  proposition,  by  in* 
serting  the  powerful  word  non  before  contradicUy  which  remov- 
ed the  very  reverend  the  Dean's  objections;  who  was  little 
aware  that  the  celebrated  Tillotson  had  handled  the  same  sub- 
iect  many  years  before.  This  is  an  amusing  anecdote  sufficient- 
ly  characteristic  of  all  these  parties.  We  see  the  rudiments  of 
Paley*s  natural  boldness,  restrained  by  his  habitual  prudence 
and  discretion;  the  unqualified  and  unbending  hardihood  of 
Watson,  tenn^ered  only  bv  i^ncd  hmnoin-,  or  consideration  lor 
other  men's  interests:  and  the  i^-norant  and  inconsist/nn  hin-otrv 
of  the  great  dignitary  and  liead  of  the  house,  interposing  obsta- 
cles, and  raising  difficulties  about  sounds  ratlier  than  things, 
and  appeased  by  changes  wiiich  removed  nothing  really  ob- 
jectioiiuble.  Our  author  subjoins  to  the  passage  an  obser- 
vation not  marked  by  his  usual  acuteness.  He  is  staling  the 
diliiculties  of  the  question  itself:  And,  trying  to  reconcile  the 
eternity  of  jiunishments  with  the  perfect  benevolence  of  the 
Deity,  he  asks,  *  How  is  it  proved  that  the  everlasting  pu- 

*  nishment  of  the  wicked  may  not  answer  a  benevolent  end; 

*  may  it  not  be  the  mean  of  keeping  die  righteous  in  everlast* 

*  ing  holiness  and  obedience?   How  is  it  proved  that  it  may 

*  not  answer,  in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  a  benevolent  end  in 

*  promoting  God's  moral  government  of  die  universe  ?  '  Now, 
this  question,  if  answered  in  the  affirmative,  in  no  way  gets  rid 
of  the  difficulty.  We  have  here,  in  another  shape,  the  great 
question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  its  incompatibility  with  the 
ffoodness  of  the  Deity.  They  who  dissert  that  incompatibility, 
deny  that  the  working  a  goo<I  end,  by  means  of  misery  inflicted 
on  the  mreature,  is  a  mode  of  goveniment  consistent  with  perfect 
wisdom  and  benevolence ;  they  assert  that  it  is  an  Imperfect  con* 
tfiivance^  arguing  cither  deficiency  of  skill  or  of  good^iess;  inas« 
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much  as  a  being  wholly  perfect  m  both  attributes  cotdd  and 
would  hava attained  the  same  end,  without  the  misery  involved 
in  the  means.  Dr  Watson  shuts  his  eyes  to  this  dilhcultv. 
We  do  not  say  it  is  insuperable?  but  oply  that  he  has  left  it 
where  he  found  it,  and  has  not  even  removed  it  a  step. 

In  the  year  1760r  our  author  was  dected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
and  soon  after  became  assistant  tutor  and  professor  of  Chemistry, 
a  scichcjc  witli  which  he  was  itt  this  time  wlioUy  miacqmiinted, 
having  hitherto  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  abstract  sciences 
aiid  natural  phih)sophy.  His  ambitious  industry,  as  usual,  bore 
him  through  all  diihculties^  *  I  scnt^  *  he  says,  '  innnediately  af- 

*  ter  my  election,  for  an  operator  to  Paris ;  1  buried  myself  as 
'  it  were  in-  niy  laboratory,  at  least  as  much  as  my  other  avoca- 

*  tions  would  permit ;  and  in  fourteen  months  from  my  election^ 

*  I  read  a  course  of  chemical  lectures  to  a  very  full  audience, 

*  consisting  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  degrees,  in  the  Univer- 

*  sity.    I  read  another  course  in  Novenihcr,  176G,  and  was 

*  made  jNIoderator,.  for  the  fourth  time,  in  October,  1765. 

'  III  Jimuary  every  year^  when  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  take 
'  their  degrees,  one  of  the  two  Motlerators  makes  a  sort  of 

*  speech  in  Latin  to  the  Senate;  I  made  this  speech  ihi-ee 

*  times:  the  last  was  in  176G.    T  luid;  in  a  iormer  speech,  taken 

*  the  liberty  to  mention,  with  \jv(  \\\  freedom,  some  defects  in 

*  the  I'niversity  education,,  especially  with  resjiect  to  Noblemen 
'  and  Fell o\v- Commoners  ;  and,  without  hiiuuig  the  abolition 
'  of  the  tndi  r^,  strongW  insisted  on  the  ])r()})riety  f)f  obliging 

*  them  to  keep  exercises  in  the  schools,  as  ihii  other  caiulidates 

*  for  degrees  did.    In  this  last  speech  I  recommende<l  the  in- 

*  stitutlng  public  annual  examinations,  in  })rescribe^l  books,  of 

*  all  tiic  oiniers  of  stu<lents  in  the  University. Alter  seVeli  years 
of  most  brilliant  success  in  this  chair,  l:o  was  chosen  Prot-^sor 
of  Divinity,  whereof,  he  fairly  says  lie  then  possessed  but  a 

*  curia  mpellex.*  Kiit  he  speedily  set  himself  about  mastering 
this  subject  with  his  wonted  eagerness  and  success.  His  libe- 
rality and  good  sense  had  now  full  play  in  a  very  delicate  si- 
tuation ;  and  the  following  passage  may  show  how  steadily  he 
followed  those  lights,  wise  by  his  expeneucc  of  tlieir  use  in  die 
walks  of  other  sciences. 

*  I  reduced  the  study  of  di'Miiity  into  as  fiairow  a  compass  a^  I 
could,  for  I  detemiined  to  study  nothin<^  but  my  Bible,  being  much- 
unboncenied  about  the  opinions  of  councils,  fathers,  churches^  bislK)i)>, 
sirid  other  men,  as  little  Inspired  as  myself.  Tfiis  mode  of  prooeeclt* 
iii^  being  opposite  to  the  general  one,  and  especiaHy  to  tiiat  of  the 
Masted  of  reterhouse>  who  was  a  great  reader,  he  used  to  call  me 
mvtMtimt^  the  self-taught  divine. — The  Professor  of  Divinity  had 
been  nick-named  Malleus  Harelicorum  ;  it  was  thought  to  be  his 
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■duty  to  demtiliA  every  opinion  which  militated  against  what  is  call- 
ed the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of*  England.  Now  my  mind  was 
wholly  unbiassed  ;  I  had  no  prejudice  against,  no  predilection  for 
the  Church  of  England ;  but  a  sincere  regard  for  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  an  insuperable  objection  to  every  degree  of  do^Mi^nrical 
intolerance*  I  never  troubled  myself  witli  answering  any  argu- 
ments which  the  opponents  in  the  divipity-schools  brought  against 
the  articles  of  the  church,  nor  ever  admitted  tlieir  authority  as  deci- 
sive of  a  difficulty  ;  but  I  used  ou  such  occasions  to  say  to  theni« 
holding  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand,  En  tacrum  codieem  /  Here 
i«  the  tbttotain  of  truth,  why  do  you  fpliow  the  strefuos  derived  from 
it  by  the  sophistry,  or  polluted  by  the  passions  of  man  ?  If  you  can 
bring  proofs  against  any  tlmig  delivered  in  this  book,  I  shall  think  it 
my  duty  to  reply  to  you.  Articles  of  churches  are  not  of  divine  au- 
thority ;  have  done  with  them ;  for  they  may  be  true,  they  nuiy  be 
fa!<(' ;  and  aj)peai  to  the  book  itself.  This  mode  of  disputing  gained 
me  no  credit  with  the  hierarchy;  but  1  thought  it  an  honest  one,  aud 
it  produced  a  liberal  ^>pil  it  in  the  University. '    p.  39. 

Pf  the  same  liberal  stamp  were  the  doctrines  ^^Uvcred  by 
hlui  upou  National  Establishments  and  Subscription.      .  '  ' 

*  Whether  the  majority  of  the  members  of  any  civil  community 
have  a  right  to  con)pel  all  the  members  of  it  to  pny  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  a  set  of  teachers  appointed  by  the  majority,  to  pretu'h  a 
particular  system  of  doctrines,  is  a  question  which  might  admit  a 
serious  discussion.  I  was  once  of  opinion,  that  tlie  majority  had  this 
rigiit  in  all  cases,  and  I  am  still  of  opuiion  that  they  have  it  in  maiii/, 
But  I  am  staggered  when  I  consider  tliat  a  case  mn^  happen,  in  which 
the  established  religion  may  be  tJie  religion  of  a  romonty  of  the  peo-> 
tple,  that  minority,  at  the  same  time,  possessing  a  majority  of  the. 
property,  out  of  which  the  nnnisters  of  the  estf^Ushment  are  to  be 

He4ield,  on  Subscription;  thitt  no  Christian  church  ot^t  to 
require  a  confession  of  faitli,  upon  principles  of  hmnan  uiTen- 
tion»  or  any  tiling  beyond  a  declaration  of  belief  in  scrip- 
lures,  as  containing  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  '  And, 
speaking  of  two  'traots,  in  which  he  maintains  these  and  other 
principles  of  an  equally  liberal  cost,  both  on  rdi^^ons  and  civil 
topics,  he  notes  their  coincidence  with  the  sentiments  of  Bishop 
Hoadley,  and  honestly  glories  in  following  that  illustrious  pre- 
late's example^  notwithstanding  the  abuse  which  he  suftered  in 
his  own  times,  and  the  sneers  of  Horseley,  who  has,  in  ours^ 
called  him  a  repiMican  bishop*  In  the  same  admirable,  and  to  us 
most  edifying,  spirit,  is  his  remark  upon  his  friend  the  late  Duke 
of  Grafton's  Unitarian  principles.  *  I  never,  *  says  lie,  <  at- 
tempted either  to  encourage  or  to  discourage  his  profession  of 
4hem ;  for  I  was  happy  to.see  a  person  of  rank  professing^  with 
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*  with  intcHlgencc  and  with  sincerity,  Christian  principles.  If 
'  any  one  thinks  that  an  Unitarian  is  not  a  Chrintian,  I  jilainly 
'  say,  without  being  myself  an  Unitarian,  that  I  think  other- 

*  wise.  *  We  believe  that  these  passapres  comprize  the  greater 
part  of  the  matter  which  has  caused  so  great  a  ferment  m  the 
minds  of  bigotted  High-church  men  and  violent  fanatics,  since 
this  volume  was  pubhshed.  Interested  and  tinu^frving  p{)riti- 
cians,  who  care  nothing  for  cither  reh^ion  or  tlie  church,  ex- 
cept as  thcv  may  help  to  bolster  up  their  temporal  power,  and 
afiford  handler  of  abuse  against  their  adversariesy  have  not  fnilT 
ed  to  turn  the  ferment  to  thdr  own  account.  '  But  the  good 
sense  of  the  community  has  not  been  wanting  upon  the  occar 
sion ;  and  all  the  efforts^  whether  of  his  deluded,  or  his  hvpor 
critical  revilers,  have  failed  to  shake  the  pu^lick  opinion  ox  his 
wisdom  and  piety^ 

The  pure  constitutional  principles  which  Dr  Watson  dierishr 
led  himself}  he  naturally  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
Among  thescy  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Rut-: 
land)  was  one,  upon  whose  education  he  had  bestowed,  at  all 
times»  unwearied  pains.  How  far  he  succeeded,  may  be  learnt 
from  the  following  letter  "which  th^  nobleman  wrote  to  him  in 

1775.   '  V     !  . 

'  "  If  the  "Wliigs  Trill  not  now  unite  themselves  in  opposition  tq 

such  a  Tory  principle,  which  has  estabhshed  the  present  unconsti- 
**  tutional  system,  this  country  will  be  plunged  into  perdition  beyond 

redemption.  I  never  can  thank  you  too  much  for  making  me  study 
**  Locke  :  While  I  exist,  those  tenets,  which  are  so  attentive  to  the 

natural  rights  of  mankbd,  shall  ever  be  the  guide  and  direction  of 
^'  my  aotions.— liye  at  Chevley ;  I  hope  often  to  see  ^ou  ;  you  inay» 

and  I  am  sure  you  will,  still  assist  me  In  my  studies*  Though  { 

have  fonned  a  Tory  connexion,  Whig  principles  are  too  firmly  ri- 
**  vetted  inme  eyer  to'be  lemoved.  Best  Qompliroents  to  Mrs  Wat* 
*^  son,  and  reserve  to  yourself  the  assurance  of  my  being  n^ost  aSeOf 
•*  tionately  and  sincerely  yours.**  *    p.  49. 

This  amicable  and  honest  letter,  was  written  soon  after  lii^ 
entrance  into  pubiick  life.  A  few  years  appear  to  have  shaken 
0  little  those  *  })rinciples  so  firmly  rivetti?d,  *  and  to  have  ob- 
scured the  recollection  of  '  tenets  ever  to  be  the  guide  and  di- 
rection of  his  actions. '  When  Lord  Sholburiie  and  the  Whiijs 
separated,  Lord  Granby,  now  become  Duke  of  Ruthuid,  ad- 
hered to  the  former,  and  to  office.  Had  he  waited  for  a  few 
ivecks,  until  the  coalition  had  as|;onishcd  and  disgusted  Uie 
country,  and  rendered  tlie  Whigs  universally  unpojiular,  there 
would  have  been  less  cause  to  lament  the  noble  elevc  of  Bishop 
Watson  .having  left  them.  But  he  took  his  resolution,  while 
thej  had  all  the  right,  and  all  the  popular  faTOur  on  their  »dej 
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tvCBiyy  perhaps,  of  the  long  opposition  in  which  he  had  been 
>tagagt^  ana  unable  to  bear  the  event  which  dashed  the  cup 
of  power  from  his  hps,  just  as  they  fii*st  touched  it.  Let  us, 
lioweveiv  ^  just  to  the  memory  ot"  this  nobleman.  He  made 
the  change  upon  somcthhig  like  grounds  of  prijiciple.  He  gave 
his  support  to  Lord  8hell>urne*s  administration,  upon  '  the 
anost  positive  assurances,  tliat  the  inde})endency  of  America  was 
to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  wishes  i>i'  the  j)eoplc,  rehitive  to 
Parliamentary  Reform,  granted.'  p.  93.  Me  supported,  t(X), 
in  joining  Lord  Sliclburne,  an  intimate  })ersonal  friend;  tlie 
late  iNIr  Pitt  then  entering  upon  his  brilliant  career,  in  a 
high,  thougii  a  subordinate  situation  of  the  ministry.  How 
different  such  grounds  of"  adiieruig  to  tlie  Comt.  from  tho'^e 
upon  whieli  many  men  of  exalted  rank  in  our  times  condescend 
to  abandon  their  uulependence,  sink  themselves  among  the 
mob  of  base  sycophants,  ami  support  every  measure,  aiul  every 
iiTLaR,  that  the  Palace  j^nrty  nuiy  be  plciused  to  patronize  !  Sure- 
Jv  there  was  somethiiiij  in  the  talents  and  the  name  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr  Pitt,  calculated  to  varnish  over  the  conduct  of  those 
who  clung  to  him  while  he  disj)ensed  the  favours  of  the  Crown, 
and  to  make  their  motives  delensible,  until  they  (|uitted  him 
upon  his  dismissal,  and  «;a\o  the  saine  support  to  his  tbeble  suc- 
cessor. But  what  shall  be  said  of  those  high-b(»rn  grandees, 
filling  the  rank  of  ])rinces,  and  rcvellinnr  in  wealth  v/hich  the 
lords  of  principalities  may  envy,  who  yet  abdicate  all  the  no- 
blest functions  of  such  exalted  station,  and,  alike  regardless  of 
measures,  and  careless  of  })ersonai  merit,  make  themselves  the 
regular  and  almost  hereditary  minions  of  every  vile  and  con- 
temptible tool  whom  the  Crown  may  fintl  it  suited  to  views 
of  selfish  })olicy  to  employ  ?  The  successors  of  Mr  Pitt,  with 
his  name  ever  on  their  lips  to  shed  a  false  lustre  over  their 
own  insignificance,  and  bind  their  supporters  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  following  such  leaders,  are  notoriously  the  enemies  of 
his  strongest  political  opinions.  When  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land took  office  with  him,  it  was  ujion  assurance  that  Parlia- 
mentary reform  was  to  be  a  primary  object  of  his  administra-? 
tion.  He  saw  him  twice,  and  in  appearance  sincerely,  attempt 
|his  measure ;  and  he  died  before  his  conduct  chimged.  Buf, 
to  which  of  Mr  Pitt's  principles  do  those  noble  persons  lend 
their  aid,  who  are  now  deluded  by  his  name  into  a  support  of 
his  pretended  successors  ?  It  would  be  reckoned  too  ridiculous 
in  any  man  to  affect  personal  deference  towards  the  leading 
members  of  such  cabinets  as  we  have  lately  seen.  The  names 
of  Jenkinsonian  and  Addingtonian,  are  hardly  more  barbarous 
j^ifui  uncouth,  than  the  nature  of  such  beings  would  be  ridiculous^ 
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if  they  Could  hs  figuTod  U>  bave  a  real  existeace.  Aware  cf 
tiiis,  the  iiiinistei9  of  the  paesiag  day  have  contrived  to  borrow 
Mr  Pitt's  name^-^-^flo  that  whoever,  finds  it  convenient  to  support 
theniy  may  conceal  his  humiliation  from  himself  by  calling  that 
cdebrated  man  his  leader.  Yet  bow  perfectly  flimsy  is  the  dis- 
guise !  Acting  in  his  n8|iie»  our  consistent  ministers  so  vehe^ 
roendy  oppose  the  very  principles  to  which  he  actually  sacrificed 
his,  place,  tliat  his  most  sincere  penonal  friends  are  unable  to 
attend  the  Pitt  dabs^  which,  preferring  the  favour  of  the  liv* 
ing  to,  the  memory  of  the  departed  minister,  miike  hostility  and 
.the,  cause  of  Religious  Liberty  the  shibboleth  of  their  ttmon» 
and  yearly  meet  to  celebrate  his  birthday,  by  proscribing  bis 
jnost  i\xvd  (jpinrons  1 

\.  In  177G,  l)r  Watson  preached  the  Restoration  and  Accesdoa 
Sermons  before  the  University,  and  published  the  former  under 
the  title  of  *  T/ic  Principles  of  the  Revolulion  Vindicated,  *  It 
was^cautiously  but  boldly  written ;  and  cried  down  by  the  Tories 
as  treasonable.  But  Judge  Wilson,  a  friend  and  fellow  country- 
man of  our  author's,  anxious  for  his  safety,  having  asked  Mr  Dun- 
ning his  opinion  of  it,  lie  replied,  '  It  is  just  such  treason  as  ought 
to  be  prcuchcd  once  a  month  at  St  James's. '  The  Court,  how* 
ever,  was  of  another  mind  in  the  article  of  sermons  and  their 
preachers  ;  and  never  forgave  this  Whig  discourse.  The  cry 
of  Mcpubliccui,  (to  "wliich  the  word  Jacolnn  has  \n  our  day  suc- 
ceeded), was  raised  by  them  against  the  author;  the  venal  wri- 
ters were  let  loose  upon  him ;  and  Mr  Cuiuberland,  little  to  his 
hojioiir,  led  the  attack,  hi  some  sorrv'  pamphlets,  which  few 
Could  read  and  fewer  could  admire.  Bishop  Hoadley,  our  au- 
rlior's  celebrated  jiredecessor  ni  jn  ineiples  and  persecution,  de- 
fined '  men  of  llopublican  principles  *  to  be  '  a  sort  ot  dan- 
gerous inen  who  have  of  late  taken  heart,  i^nd  defended  the  Ke- 
volution  that  saved  us.  *  The  description  is  q^uite  as  applicable 
in  our  times  as  in  diose  of  the  two  prelates ;  lor  now  thc^  Revo- 
lution is  attacked  by  two  classes  of  declaimers,  the  hire! nigs  ot 
tlie  Courtj  and  the  tools  of  the  mob  party.  I)r  Watson  sets 
Against  the  abuse  to  wliich  sermon  exposed  him,  the  ap- 
plause of  Mr  Fox  which  it  gained;  »nd  adds,  '  I  always  looked 

*  upon  Mr  Fox  to  be  4)ne  of  the  most  constitutional  reasoners, 

*  and  one  of  the  most  argumentative  orators  in  either  House  of 
•*  Parliament.    T  was,  at  the  time  this  compliment  was  paid  me^ 

*  and  am  still,  much  gratified  by  if.    The  approbation  of  such 

*  men  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  bo,  dearer  to  me  than  the 

*  most  di^ified  and  lucrative  stations  in  the  church.  ' 

It  is  painful  to  find  the  highest  ])(  rKonagcs  in  the  state  so  taints 
^  ysith  vulgar  prcjudicQi  or  bo  iorgeltul  pt  the  (enure  by  which 
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they  hold  their  exaltetl  station,  as  to  reckon  the  nwin  their  ene- 
my, and  the  enemy  of  the  Constitution,  who  preached  the  very 
principles  upon  which  alone  diey  were  sent  for,  and  ])laced  ov^r 
this  great  and  free  country. 

*  Though  levee-conversations  are  Imt  silly  things  in  themselves, 
and  the  silliest  of  all  possible  things  when  repeated,  yet  I  must  men- 
tion what  happened  to  myself  at  the  King's  levee,  in  November, 
1787.  I  was  standing  next  to  a  Venetian  nobleman  ;  the  King  wiia 
conversing  with  him  about  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  hastily  turn- 
ing to  me  said,  "  There,  now,  you  hear  what  he  says  of  a  republic. " 
My  answer  waB,  '^Sir,  I  look  upjQn  a  republic  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
Wng  of  goftmme&t. "  The  King  gave  ine«  as  he  thought,  ano- 
ther bknr  about  a  republic.  I  anfweredi  that  I  ceuld  not  live  unicr 
ft  l^ppblic. ..  Hie  Majesty  still  pursued  ^  subject ;  I  thought  my* 

UMHiltedt  and  firmly  said,  Sir,  I  look  upon  the  tyranny  of  any 
one  man  to  be  an  intolerable  evil,  and  upon  the  tyranny  of  an  hun* 
dred  to  be  an  hundred  times  as  bad. "  The  King  went  off.  Hie 
ll^jesty,  I  doubt  not,  had  given  credit  to  the  calumnies  vhich  the 
court-insects  had  buzzed  into  his  cars,  of  my  being  a  favourer  of  re- 
publican principles,  because  I  was  known  to  be  a  supporter  oF  revo- 
lution principles,  and  had  a  pleasure  in  letting  me  sec  what  he  thought 
of  me.  This  was  not  quite  fair  in  the  King,  especially  as  there  is 
not  a  word  in  an}'  of  my  writings  in  favour  of  a  republic,  and  as  I 
Iiad  desired  Lord  Shelburne,  before  I  accepted  the  bishopric,  to  as- 
sure His  Majesty  of  my  supreme  veneration  for  the  Constitution.  If 
be,thougl^t  tliat,  in  giving  such  assurance,  I  stooped  to  tell  a  lie  for 
|J^e  sfdce  of  a  UshopnCy-His  Majesty  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of 
^ples.,  But  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  was  the  triumph: 
sin.  T)bif  Whige  had  power  a  moment,  they  quaireUed 
,thems(4w»  and  thereby  leet  the  King's  confidence,  lost  the 
confidence,  and  lost  th^  power  for  ever ;  cnr,  to  speak  monsi 
philosophicalljy  t^e  neither  fV^uggism  nor  Torjfism  left;  excess 
of  riches,  and  excess  of  taxes,  combined  with  excess  of  luxury^  had 
educed  universal  Se[/is77t.'   p.  193,  194. 

*  I  had  long  suspected  that  I  was,  from  I  know  not  what  just  cause, 
obnoxious  to  the  Court ;  but  I  did  not,  till  after  the  archbishopric  of 
York  had  been  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  hioiv  that  I  had  been 
proscribed  many  years  before.  By  a  letter  from  a  noble  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  dated  10th  Deceuiber,  1807,  1  was  informed  that 
one  of  the  most  respectable  earls  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  long 
known  my  manner  of  life,  on  a  vacancy  of  the  mastership  of  Trinity 
College,  had  gone  of  his  own  accord  (and  without  his  ever  mention- 
ing the  cvenmstance  te  me)  to  Mr  Pitt,  stating  what  just  pretension! 
J  had  to  the  ofer-of  it ;  that  Mr  Htt  concurred  «ith  him,  but  said 
that  a  eeriain  person  would  net  hear  of  .it.  Ought  I  to  question  the 
vn^ty  of  m  Pitt?   No,  I  cannot  do  it.    What  then  ought  I  to 

^  %  eertam  persott  who  had  repeatedly  signified  to  me  his  high 
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appnilMitlon  of  my  publioKioDS,  and  had  heeif  rcpMteVj^  bfltrd 

yay  to  other that  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  had  done  more^in  Bupport 
of  religion  Clian  any  bishop  on  the  bench  ?  I  ought  to  Bay  with  St 
Paul,  Thou  iliah  nol  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 

*  Notwithstanding  this  anecdote,  I  ennimt  bring  nn  self  to  believe 
that  the  King  was  either  the  first  p'ojertor  or  the  principal  avtor  in 
the  *orry  tarce  of  neglect  in  j;  :i  rnaa  whom  they  could  not  dishonour, 
of  distressing  a  man  wlioui  tliey  could  not  dispirit,  which  has  beeri 
playing  at  Court  for  near  twenty-six  years, 

«  But  be  the  drrniuais  penanut  whom  they  may,  (he  cQVtain  which 
will  close  the  scene  is  fast  falling  both  on  mm  and  me;  and  I  hope 
ao  to  attemper  feelings  of  the  wrong  they  have  not  #iMtilly»  per* 
haps,  Imt  unadvisedly  done  me,  as  to  be  able  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  act  to  embrace  them  with  Christian  charity  and  unfeigned 
good  will ;  for  tlie  detestable  maxim,  Qui  nescit  clissinuilare  neacff  reff" 
narc,  will  not  be  heard  of  in  heaven.  The  knouled^^e,  that  the  ne» 
gleet  I  h  id  ^suffered  was  rather  owing  to  the  will  of  the  monarch  than 
to  the  ill  will  of  the  minister,  gave  me  pleasure.  It  removed  in  a  dc;: 
grtx*  fruin  my  mind  u  suspicion  which  I  had  long  reluctantly  enter- 
tained, that  Mr  Pitt  had  always  been  my  enemy.  I  did  not  expect, 
kideed,^  that  any  minister  would  be  very  zealous,  in  promoting  a  mail 
who  professed  and  practised  parliamentary  and  personal  independ- 
ence ;  but  Mr  Pitt  had  been  under  obligations  to  me«  and  he  knew 
that  I  had  alwayH  been  the  warm  friend  of  his  waitn.  friend  the  Dii^ 
of  Huthmd  :  and  I  was  unwilling  to  suppose  him  capable  of  forget-* 
ting  either  obligations  or  coimcxions  in  the  pursuit  or  his  ambition." ' 

*  As  to  the  Kind's  dislike  of  me,  unless  his  education  h  ul  mndp  liim 
more  of  a  Whig,  it  was  natural  enough.  My  declared  opposition  to 
the  increased  and  inereasing  influence  of  the  Crown  had  made  a 
^reat  impression  on  His  INIajesty's  mind;  for  on  the  day  I  did  homage, 
he  asked  the  Duke  of  Rutland  if  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  was 
not  a  great  enemy  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown ;  saying,  at  the«ame 
tini»>  that  he  winied  be  bad  not  a  place  of  two  hnnSed  a<year  ta 
giva  away.  - 

*  I  presume  not  to  question  the  truth  of  this  declaration  of  His 
Majesty,  but  I  speak  with  some  certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  Duke  of 

Jutland's  reply, — **  That  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  was  an  enemy  to  the 
increiise  of  the  induence  of  the  crown,  from  an  apprehension  that  it 
wo  i!(l  r.inlermine  the  constitution,  '*  This  apprehension  was  not  tlieu 
unrD  iii  lt  d,  nor  has  it  since  then  been  lessened,  but  greatly  augment- 
ed, especially  by  the  enormous  augmentation  of  the  national  debti  - 

Of  the  Mon«irch  of  tlie^^e  realms,  wc  arc  heartily  disposed  to 
speak  with  all  th^  respect  and  tenderness  due  toJiis  exnlud  runk, 
and  his  unhappy  situation.  But  he  is  now  as  far  removed  ii  am 
the  tuuiults  of  earthly  affairs  as  if  the  grave  had  closed  upon 
lu*  venerable  age — and  tkt?  »teru  iin|)artialky  of  history  already 
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awaits  his  actions.  Among  his  f^ocxl  (juaiitics,  was  a  steadfast 
attiichmont  to  the  Cliurch;  and  it  was  in  part  tonndetl  u}K)n,  and 
warmed  by  feelings  of  real  })iety  towards  Religion  itiiclf.  Is  it 
then  conceivable  that  one  so  zealous  for  Christianity  should  luive 
.overlooked  the  vast  services  which  such  men  as  Palev  and  Wat« 
lion  had  rendered  to  the  Gos}>eI  cause  ?  Its  most  subtle  and  e^ 
:fectual  enemy  Mr  Gibbon,  liad  been  pcrmibted.  to  hold  office  un- 
jAxst  our  pious  soverek^u ;  yet  tlie  men  whose  best  powers  of  rea- 
-  sfm  and  eloquence  haq  been  most  successfully  empi  oyed  ii^  restor- 
ii^  it  to  the  €<HifidenGe  of  reasoning  men,  shaken  by  Gibbon's 
jitjUwksy  were  objects  of  jealous^t  distrusty  neglect  aim  aversion, 
thr^ugh  the  whole  of  his  long  reign.  Even  wnen  Mr  Pitt  would 
have  placed  them  in  the  stations  which  they  meritody  and  wliich 
the  real  interests  of  religion  and  the  establishment  required  them, 
to  fill,  this  [)ious  pruice  interposed ;  and,  to  the  still  greater  dis- 
credit of  tlie  minister,  his  refo  was  found  all  powerful.  Was  his 
i^jcfity  insensible  to  their  high  deserts?  Unless  we  doubt  his 
own  words  above  cited,  we  cannot  imagine  it.  Was  he  insuusere 
in  his  religious  zeal  ?  No  man  will  suspect  it  who  has  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  his  character.  Was  his  afiection  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical estiiblishment  of  the  country  false  and  hollow  ?  The  obvi- 
ous liarmony  between  that  attachment  and  his  })rinciples  of  civil 
government,  forbul  the  supposition.  Mliat,  then,  shall  wo  say  ? 
'He  knew  the  merits  of  Paley  and  ^\'atson — he  acknowledged 
their  services  to  the  Church  and  the  (i()s})el — he  was  a  sincere 
friend  of  both  Gospel  and  Church — But  he  was  a  tem})oral  mo- 
narch, reigning  by  Tory  princi})k's,  and  he  hated  Whiggism 
in  all  its  forms.  This  feeling  absorbed  every  other ;  and  a  pa- 
tron of  liberal  policy  in  vahi  served  the  cause  of  religion  and 
its  establishments.  His  sins  were  counted  against  him — his  scr- 
^ces  availed  hikam^rnthe  reliAous  Head  of  the  Church  was 
}Q«it  in  the  Royal  Head  of  the  Tories, 
-  'Bmtiioiigh  this  n^aoopunt  for  siieh  conduct  by  assigning 
its  modyesy  doos  it-  a£&rd  any  justifioation  of  it — ^we  will  not  say 
in  the  cje  of  ooiisdaiG^  or  <x  an  enlargeil  reason — ^but  in  point 
of  common  worldly  prudence  ?  When  the  religion  of  the  Stt^ 
was  exposed-to  imminent  peril,  .'•espedatty  during  tl^e  ptfiqd  of 
the  Frpncb  revplution ;  when  the  cause  of  the  vuurch  and  the 
State  were  more  particularly  identified,  bv  the  common  danger 
to  wj|||j)rf|^  then  seemed  exposed ;  when  we 

nWiiilW)  ICTpFf"P!fr^  the  best  Christians  as  well  as  the  sound- 
est statesmen,  between  the  Governing  and  the  Hierarchy,  for 
secular  and  party  ends,  was  thought  most  indispensable  by  the 
liighpQtiirch  .Tcnry  faction — surely  policy  would  have  loudly, 
jeren  if  justice  and  ^atitude  were  silent,  called  for  the  elevation, 
|o  cwfpici^u$  statu^is  ia  the  natiomd  ^frt^bU^unenty  of  two 
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most  eminent  divines  who  united  the  character  of  philosophers 
imd  theologians.    To  fortify  the  outworks  of  the  system,  by 
conferring  eminent  posts  of  trust  and  command  on  tliose  who 
had  evinced  thenMelveB  best  qualified  to  defend  the  citadel ;  nay, 
to  augment  its  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  men,  by  the  aceession  of 
two  such  brilliant  ornaments  as  Palej  and  WaUon;  would  have 
iieen  only  the  course  of  conduct  prescribed  by  t)ie  ordinary  mlea 
of  worldly  wisdom.   To  keep  them  In  comparative  obscurity  in 
order  to  gratify  a  personal  feieling  of  dblike»  while  the  most  ov^ 
dinary  of  the  priestly  kind,  timeserring  courtiers,  empty  relatives 
of  titled  servility,  or  tutors  to  young  men  of  borough  influence, 
were  raised  daily  over  their  heads,  surely  argues  a'  want  of  even 
the  moderate  qualities  of  practical  skill  in  governing  men  and 
warding  off  danger,  in  which  the  art  of  King-crafl  lias  been  olv 
aerved  so  often  to  consist.    We  pass  from  the  subject  with  feel- 
ings of  nmch  less  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  "Sovereign  and 
the  honc>;ty  of  his  miiMsters,  than  we  bad,  before  reading  the 
present  work,  been  led  to  entertain. 

We  have  aiiucled  to  tlie  controversy  v/ith  Gibbon.  Our  au- 
thor was  never  forgiven  by  the  zealots  lor  having  treated  that 
celebrated  writer  with  common  civility.  Bishop  I Itird  *aid  in- 
solently and  maliciously  of  the  ApoUnn/,  (a  work  composed  in 
one  month,  and  which  neither  he  nor  iiis  patron  Warburton 
could  have  equalled  in  a  liibtime),  tliat  *  it  was  well  enough,  if 
the  author  was  in  earnest. '  As  if  a  Christian  pokiuic  could  not 
evince  sincerity  without  losing  his  temper,  and  abandoning  the 
charity  which  the  Gospel  most  especially  teaehesi.  Here,  again, 
liis  present  Majesty  was  unhappily  found  to  take  the  wrong  ami 
bigotted  side.  Of  the  book  ne  said,  we  are  afraid  a  little  ig- 
norantly,  that  it  wis  misnamed— for  the  Bible  mated  no  Apo- 
logy* And  of  the  following  letter  to  Gibbon,  he  was'  pleased 
to  express  disapprobation  <at  the  krvee  to  the  author  himself; 
csX\m^  It  ^  an  4M  Utter.*  We  diflfer  irith  JDr  Watson  in  think- 
ing the  remark  applied  to  the  oixervations  upon  a  future  state. 
His  Mujeif^  must  «urely  have  meant  to  speak  of  tthe  courtesy 
with  which  Gibbon  is  ireaitecl  in  it ;  this  at  least  was  the  4one 
taken     sill  the  zealots  of  the  Chisrch* 

*  Sir— It  win  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  an  opportu- 
fiity  of  becemingttetter  acquainted  with  Mr  Gibbon ;  I.beg  he  would 
accept  my  sincere  l&anks  for  the  too  favourable  n^anner  in  wiiich.he 
has  spoken  of  m  performance  which  derives  its  chief  merit  from  the 
degance  and  importance  of  the  work  it  attempts  to  oppose. 

*  "  I  have  no  hope  of  n  future  existence  except  that  which  is  grounded 
on  ihe  truth  of  Chrhtianifj/  ;  I  wish  7wt  in  he  dfjfrivpd  r\f  this  hope  : 
t>ut  1  should  be  an  apostate  from  the  mild  principles  oi  the  religion  I 

^o£eas»  if  I  .could  be  acti^ted  with  the  ^e^t  ^uuuiQsity  against  thg^ 
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tvho  do  not  thiiik  with  me,  u])(ni  tliis  ot'ali  otliers  tlic  most  important 
subject.  I  beg  your  jmrdon,  iot  this  declaration  of  liiv  belief':  Uuc 
my  temper  is  naturally  open ;  and  it  ought,  assuredly,  to  be  without 
dtfguise  to  a  man  whom  I  with  oo  longer  ta  look  m>oii  ai  an  antago- 
nist, but  a  friend*— I  am,  &e.  K.  Watson.  ** 

L^pon  the  folly  of  those  who  thli^  an  infidel  caanot  be  siiv* 
cereiy  or  e&ctually  opposed,  without  the  language  of  inredive 
and  abhorrence^  we  need  hardly  makeany  comment.  If  the  in- 
fidel is  sincere,  he  is  indeed  an  objei^  of  uie  deepest  compassion^ 
for  he  has  sacrificed  to  his  reason  the  most  delightful  and  per- 
manent gnitifiCBtion  of  his  hopes ;  but  sorely  anger  is  the  k»t 
feeling  t£at  he  ought  to  excite  in  a  true  Christian's  mind.  To 
attack  by  rtbahlry,  or  with  virulence,  or  before  the  niidtitudc, 
what  mstiibns  of  our  fellow  ci'caturea  beHeve  and  hold  sacred, 
as  wcU  asr  dear^  is^  beyond  all  (luestion,  a  serious  offence  ;^>*«iii 
the  law  pitnishcs  it  ns  sach.  But  to  investigate  religious  ques- 
tions as  philosophers,  calmly  and  seriously,  with  3ie  anxiety 
which  their  high  importance  and  the  diffidence  wliicU  their 
intricacy  prescribes,  is  not  only  allowable  but  meritorious  ;  nn'l 
if  the  conscientious  iiK|iiirc'r  is  led  by  the  light  of  his  uudcr- 
standiTip^  to  a  conclusion  diiierino;  Irom  that  of  the  commu- 
nity, he  may  still,  we  sliould  tliiiik  in  many  cases  })roimiljxafe 
it  to  the  philos()j)hical  world:  the  cause  of  reli'^ioii  will  only 
^rain  by  tlio  (rve  discussion  of  the  question,  and  the  uiitcLterecl 
pulilicatioii  ot  the  result.  To  affect  uifidelity,  and  espouse  it* 
cause  insincerely,  for  spiteful,  or  factious,  or  iunnoial  purposcii, 
is  a  grave  crime  ;  hut  not  nmch  worse  than  theirs  who  aflPwt  re- 
ligion to  servo  simihir  ends.  Charit}^  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  one  side  as  of  the  other,  towards  honest  adversaries ;  but 
«urcly,  if  it  is  incumbent  in  a  peculiar  mannei*  on  either,  it  is 
upon  those  who  defend  and  profess  the  gospel  of  peace  and  uni- 
versal jgood-*iKdlI.  Does  any  sober-minded  man  now  think  that 
Christianity  gained  more  by  the  furious  intolerance,  the  rcpul- 
ttve  dogmatism,  of  Warburton  and  Priestlcy>  than  by  the  truly 
benevo^t  and  liberal  manner  of  discussion  adopted  by  Watson 
and  Paley;  or  that  the  base  and  foul-mouthed  followers  of  the 
former,  who  ui  our  times  run  down  Watson  as  insincere,  be- 
cause he  was  moderate,  are  better  friends  to  the  cause  they  af- 
fect for  iiiterested  purposes  to  have  so  much  at  heart, 'than  the 
venerable  Bishop  Bathurst,  and  the  other  ornaments  of  the 
Church,  whose  exemplary  spirit  of  tolerance  bears  a  true  and 
natural  pro}ioitIon  to  their  profound  learning,  and  pure  unaf> 
Ibcted  piety  ? 

We  have  already  seen  several  instances  of  Mr  Pitt's  coinci- 
dence with  the  worst  of  the  errors  which  we  have  been  expos- 
ing«-  In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  where  the  loss  of  power 
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\vas  involved,  it  is  melaiiclioiy  to  sec  liow  prone  he  was  to  bend 
before  the  Court,  and  how  unwillingly  he  ever  could  be  in- 
duced to  risk  a  contest  with  the  immediate  dispensers  of  phicc. 
At  first  he  stood  on  higher  ground,  and  obtained  his  office 
through  the  voice  of  the  couiitr}',  the  ultimate  and  substantial 
dispenser  of  power.  But  soon  the  scene  changed,  and  we  never 
find  him  hazarding  any  quarrel  with  the  Crown,— witli  those 
whom  his  father  described  as  behind  the  Throng  and  greater 
than  itself.  Other  traits  of  this  disposttioii  are  to  be  Sofwxd  in 
the  work  before  us. 

*  About  a  month  before  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Cariisie,  a  rela* 
tion  of  Sir  James  Lowtfaer  had  preached  the  Gommencement<8emion 
at  Cambridge.  Mr  Pitt  happened  to  sit  next  to  me  at  churdi,  and 
asked  me  name  of  the  preacher,  not  much  approving  his  perform- 
ance.  I  told  him,  report  said  that  he  was  to  be  the  future  Bishop  of 
Carlisle ;  and  I  begged  him  to  have  some  respect  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Bench  wlienever  a  vacancy  happened.  He  assured  me  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  any  such  arrangement.  Within  two  months  after 
this,  Sir  James  Lo^vthcr  applied  to  Mr  Pitt  for  the  hishoprick  of 
Carlisle  for  the  <;ciitliMnan  whom  he  had  heard  preach,  and  Mr  Pitt, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  promi«;ed  it.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
transactions  that  gave  me  an  unt'avuurablo  opinion  of  Mr  Pitt ;  I 
&a\v  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  thini^'s  the  most  sacred  to  thu  lur- 
therance  of  his  ambition.  The  geiitlciiian,  nmclt  tu  his  honour,  de- 
clined the  acceptance  of  the  hishoprick,  which  Mr  Pitt,  with  true 
ministerial  policy,  had  ofiered  him.'  p.  189. 

His  conduct  towards  our  author  was  of  a  piece  with  tliis* 
He  entertained  nodistrust  of  Dr  Watson's  nrinciples ;  lie  knew 
his  sincerity, — and  the  souiidness  of  his  theology  no\  or  gave  him 
a  moment's  disquiet.*  Yet  his  most  partial  friends  cannot  avoid 
openly  blaming  him  for  yielding  his  reason  to  the  prejudices  of 
others,  and  miScing  himself  the  tool  whereby  those  unjust  pre- 
possessions  worked  against  a  man  whom  he  admired.  Mr  WiU 
Derforcc  thus  mentions  it  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Watson,  upon  one 
of  the  many  occasions  of  his  being  overlooked,       I  was  in 

hopes  of  ere  now  being  able  to  congratulate  Your  Lordship  on 
*^  a  cnange  of  situation,  which  mpiMtc justice  ought  to  have  taken 
*^  }ilace.    It  is  a  subject  of  painful  rdSection  to  me,  and  I  will 

say  no  more  on  it ;  but  as  I  am  writing  to  Your  Lordship  you 
^  wOl  excuse  my  saying  Urns  mnch.    I  will  only  add,  that  the 

event  at  once  surprised  and  vexed  me.  "  Lord  Qamdcn's 
opinion  upon  the  same  subject,  is  thus  cited  by  a  near  relation 
qf  his  own.  **  What  I  think  of  your  puUic  merits  can  be  of 
**  no  consequence  to  you;  but  what  Lord  Camden  thought  (in 

which  I  perfbctly  coincided  with  him)  would  perhaps  gratify 
"  you  to  know.   Be  never  changed ;  but  always  told  Pitt,  that 
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^*  It  was  a  shame  for  him  niul  the  Church  tlirtt  yoM  had  not  tlie 
most  exalted  station  upon  the  bench,  as  clue  to  the  unriv&lied 
^*  superiority  of  your  talents  afid  services.  *' 

Dr  Watson's  views  of  Church  preferment,  and  of  the  pro- 
per measures  to  be  taken  for  secunnff  at  once  the  dimity,  in- 
dependence and  purity  of  tlie  establishment,  are  Ircqucrvtly 
ffiven  in  this  volume,  and  they  form  an  appropriate  sequel  to 
the  remarks  whidl  we  have  just  felt  compelled  to  make. 

'  My  temper  could  never  brook  subnMon  to  the  ordinary  meant 
of  ingrstiating  myself  with  great  men ;  and  hence  Dr  Hallifiix,  (after- 
wards Bicbop  of  St  Asaph),  whose  temper  was  different,  called  me 
one  of  the  Bmew  ;  and  he  was  right  enough  in  the  denomination.  I 
was  determined  to  be  advanced  in  n\y  profession  by  force  of  desert, 
or  not  at  all.  It  has  been  said,  (I  believe  by  D'Alembert),  that  the 
highest  offices  in  church  and  state,  resemble  a  pyramid,  whose  top  is 
accessible  to  only  two  sorts  of  animal«,  eagles  and  reptiles.  My  pi- 
nions were  not  strong  enough  to  pounce  uporj  its  top,  I  scorn^, 
by  creeping',  to  ascend  its  sumaiit.  Not  that  a  l)isho])iiek  was  tlieii 
or  ever  un  object  of  my  ambition  ;  for  I  conMtlered  the  acquisition  of 
it  as  no  proof  oi' persona!  merit,  iiuusinucli  as  hislioprieks  are  as  (jften 
gi'.L'M  to  the  Mattering  depeiidants,  or  to  the  uulearncd  youiiger 
Lraiiclies  of  nohlo  families,  ,is  to  men  of  the  greatest  erudition  ;  and 
1  considered  the  profession  of  it  as  a  frequent  occasion  of  personal 
demerit ;  for  I  saw  the  generality  of  the  Bishops  bartering  their  inde* 
pendence  and  the  dignity  of  their  order  for  the  chance  of  a  transla* 
tioQ,  and  polluting  GospeUhumility  by  the  pride  of  prelacy.  I  ased 
then  to  say,  and  I  say  so  stiil,  render  the  office  of  a  bishop  respect* 
able  by  giving  some  civil  dbtinction  to  its  possessor,  in  order  that  hb 
example  may  have  more  weight  with  both  the  lai^  and  clergy.  An- 
nex  to  eacli  bishoprick  some  portion  of  the  royal  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage which  is  now  prostituted  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Minister 
of  the  day  to  the  puqiose  of  parliamentary  corruption,  that  every 
Bishop  may  have  means  sufl&cient  to  reward  all  the  deserving  clergy 
of  his  diocese. 

*  Give  every  Bishop  income  enough,  not  for  (li;«play  of  wordly 
pomp  and  fashionable  luxury,  but  to  enable  him  to  maintain  works 
of  charity,  and  to  make  a  decent  provision  for  his  fanuiy  ;  but  hav- 
ing done  the.^e  things  for  him,  take  from  him  all  hopes  of  a  transla- 
tion by  equalizing  the  bishopricks.  Oblige  him  to  a  longer  residence 
in  his  diocese  than  is  usu^ly  practised,  that  he  may  do  the  proper 
work  of  a  Bishop;  that  he  may  direct  and  iaspect  the  flock  of 
Christ ;  that  by  his  exhortations  he  may  coiifirm  the  unstable,— by 
his  admonitions  reclaim  the  reprobate, — and  by  the  purity  of  his  Urn 
render  religion  antiable  and  interesting  to  all. '   p.*  7)  >  72. 

Upon  Lord  Shelburne's  accession  to  office  in  J  7a2,  he  culti- 
vated oiir  author's  friendship  with  the  assiduity  which  he  show- 
ed in  attaching  eminently  giftetl  men  to  him,  Wliethcr  in  poljti- 
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cal  or  scientific  pursuits.  He  said,  that  having  Dunning  to  ns* 
sit>t  hini  in  matters  of  law,  and  Barre  in  mililary  questions,  he 
desired  to  iia.ve  Dr  Watson  4s  his  deriad  moi^itor.  How  far 
his  honest  and  liberal  viem  of  Church  affairs  qdalified  him  to 
fill  this  important  office,  the  following  paper  may  prove>  which 
he  gave  in  to  the  minister»  almost  immedUtdy  aner  his  promo* 
tion  to  the  see  of  Landaff— ofl^ing  at  the  same  time  to  intro- 
duce a  hill  founded  on  the  same  principles  into  the  House 
Lords.  I 

*  *^  There  arc  several  drcumstanoes  respecting  the  Doctrine,  the 
JmrUdiction,  aiid  the  Revenue  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
would  probably  admit  a  temperate  reform.  If  it  should  be  thought 
right  to  attetT)pt  mnkini;  a  change  in  any  of  them,  it  seems  most  ex* 
pedient  to  begin  with  tlie  revenue. 

*  **  The  two  foiiowing  hints  on  that  subject  may  not  be  undesenr- 
ing  Your  Lordship's  consideration : — First,  a  bill  to  render  the  bishop- 
rics more  equal  to  each  other»  both  with  respect  to  income  and  pa- 
tronaf^ ;  by  annexing,  as  the  richer  bishopric*  become  vacant,  a  part 
of  their  revenoeSf  and  a  part  of  tfadr  patronage,  to  the  poorer*  *  By 
a  bill  of  this  kind,  the  bishops  would  be  freed  from  the  neoeasity  of 
holding  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  commendam, — a  practice  which 
bears  hard  on  the  rights  of  the  inferior  clergy*  Another  probable 
consequence  of  such  a  bill  would  be,  a  longer  residence  of  the  bishops 
in  their  sevL  i  al  dioceses  ;  from  wliich  the  best  consequences,  both  to 
religion,  the  morality  of  the  people,  and  to  the  true  credit  of  the 
Church,  miglit  be  expected  ;  for  the  two  great  inducements,  to  wisli 
for  translations,  and  consequently  to  reside  in  London,  namely,  supe- 
riority of  income,  apd  excellency  of  patronage,  would  in  a  great 
measoce  be  removed. 

*  ^  Second,  a  bill  for  appropriatmg,  as  they  become  vacant,  an 
half,  or  a  tliird  part,  of  the  income  of  every  deanery,  prebend,  or 
canonry,  of  the  churches  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  Canterbwy, 
Christ  Church,  Worcester,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich,  &c.  to  the  same 
purposes,  vutfatis  mutandtF,  a?  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  were  appro- 
priated by  Queen  Anne.  By  a  bill  of  this  kind,  a  decent  provision 
would  be  made  for  the  inferior  clergy,  in  a  third  or  fourtli  part  of 
the  time  which  Queen  Anne's  bounty  alone  will  require  to  elFect. 
A  decent  provision  being  once  made  iur  every  officiating  minister  in 
the  Church,  the  residence  cf  ihe  clergy  on  their  cures  might  more  rea^ 
wmhly  be  reqmred^  than  it  can  be  at  present^  and  me  license  of 
holding  more  livings  than  one,  be  restricted.  '* '  p.  96,  97. 

*  During  the  interval '  (he  says  afterwards)  <  between  Lord  Shel- 
burne  8  resignation  and  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
the  head  of  the'Treasury,  I  published  my  Letter  to  the.  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  I  sent  a  copy  to  every  Bishop  ;  and,  of  them  all,  the  * 
Bisho})  of  Chester  alone  (Porteus)  had  the  good  manners  so  much  as 
to  aci^uuwlcdgc  the  receipt  of  it.   I  had  foreseen  this  timidity  of  the 
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bench,  and  I  had  foreseen  also  that  he  must  be  a  great-minded  mir 
nifiter  imksed,  who  wcftdd  ttring  forward  a  mamm  depriving  Mm  of 
Im  parluuBMUitary  inAuenoo  over  the  spiriiodl  lords :  byt  I  bolimd 
diat  what  was  right  would  take  place  at  last,  and  I  thought  that»  hy 
jiobUshing  the  pkn*  it  would  stand  a  chaace  of  beiiw  thcvoughly  diiE* 
cus86d«  Men  8  prejudices,  I  was  sensible^  could  oal^  be  lessened  by 
degrees  ;  and  I  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  no  €^UMg9  ought  ever  id  6$ 
made  in  quiet'  timet,  tW  the  utility  of  the  change  vsat  geneiraify  ae» 
knorokdged. 

*  Mr  Cumberland  published  a  pamphlet  against  mc  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  misrepresented  my 
design.  He  laid  himself  so  open  in  every  page  of  his  performance, 
that,  could  I  have  condescended  to  answer  him,  I  should  have  rnude 
him  sick  of  writinsr  pamphlets  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Some  other 
things  were  published  by  silly  people,  who  would  needs  suppose  that 
I  was  in  heart  a  republican,  and  meant  harm  to  the  Church  establish- 
ment. Dr  Cooke,  F^vost  of  King's  College,  was  one  of  those  few 
who  saw  the  business  in  its  proper  U^ht :  he  thanked  me  for  having 
strengthened  the  Church  for  at  least,  he  said,  an  hundred  years  by 
my  proposal. '  p.  107>  10S« 

Nor  was  it  only  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Episcopd 
bencb^  and  tiicreby  promote  the  political  puri^  of  the  Cbut«h 
at  Uxg^  that  his  e»irts  ware  directed.  He  was  anxious  to  re- 
store the  doctrinal  purity  of  the  national  faith,  or  at  least  of 
.those  observances  in  wliich  it  is  embodied.  A  tract  had  been 
imblished  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  most  sincere  christian^ 
jand  inotts  man*  to  whose  publick  character  infinite  injustice  has 
been  done,  by  tlie  sarcastic  virulence  of  Juwus,  but  who  de- 
serves the  hieh  praise  of  having  bem  a  warm  friend  of  civil 
iind  rehgiQualiberty,  and  enjoyed  the  useful  and  enviable  dis«- 
•tinction  of  tranamitting  the  same  prinoipks  iinimpaiied  to  hUl 
family.  In  this  work,  his  Onioe  earnestly  recommended  a  re* 
•viaai  of  the  JMncfj.  He  waa»  of  course,  bitterly  attacked  by 
bigots  and  hypocrites.  Our  author  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  his  de* 
fcace^  but  so  JUbendy  that  the  Duke  most  candidly  and  kindly 
li^ged  faun  not  to  publish  it,  saying,  be  never  woidd  be  for<* 
given  for  it*  The  Bishop,  with  his  accustomed  honesty  and 
boldness,  after  thfuiking  his  friend  for  this  considerate  advice^ 
declared,  that  no  view  of  interest  could  deter  him  from  doing 
liis  duty*  *  How '  (said  he) '  shall  I  answer  .this  at  the  tribunal 
'  of  Cnrist  ?    You  saw  the  corruption  of  my  church — -you  had 

*  some  ability  ^  nt^^pt  a  reform ;  but  secular  ^nsiaerations 

*  checked  your  integrity*  *  Accordingly,  tlxe  pamphlet  was 
j^blished,  under  the  title  of  *  Considerations  on  the  expedient 
<  cy  of  revising  the  liturg^F  and  Articles*  of  the  Quu'ch  of  Eng^ 
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*  lii]id--^by  a  .CVmstam  PMerttnL '  One  of  fak  fMfkicipal  im^ 
ptovementis  was  the  omisston  of  the  Alhanaslan  Ckeed;  and 
he  had  concerted  a  bill  for  this  purpose  with  the  Dnke,  when, 
the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  put  oflT,  fSor  a  long  period^ 
-ail  such  measures.  He  had  mtended  to  sd^nit  the  plan  to  the 
King,  as  well  as  the  Archbishops,  in  the  first  instance.  The 
King  was  deemed  favourable  to  such  a  reform,  from  the  anec- 
dote related  by  Dr  Heberden,  of  what  hnpp(>ned  one  Sunday 
in  Mlndsor  Chapel.   *  The  dergj  maii, '  says  our  author,  *  on 

*  a  day  when  the' Athanasian  Creed  was  to  be  read,  bc^;an  with 

*  Whosoever  mU  be  saved^  &c«;  the  King,  who  usually  respond^ 
*•  cij  with  a  loud  voice,  was  silent;  the  minister  repeated,  in  an 

*  higher  tone^  his  Wkosoeoerf  the  King^ continued  silent;  at 
^  length  the  Apostle's  Creed  waa  repeated  by  die  minister^  and 

the  King  followed  him  thh)ugliout  with  a  distinct  and  audible 

*  voice.  * 

It  is  pretty  certain,'  that  if  such  a  proposition  had  been  made 
by  Bishop  ,Wats<m,  or  any  Whig  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Court,  and  its  devoted  servant  the  minister  of  the  day, 
would  have  met  it  triumphantly,  with  an  outcry  <^  innovation,  ^ 
and  danger  to  the  Church  and  the  Religion  of  the  oountiy*  Thia 
would  have  been  the  fiite  of  whatever  measure  caine  trom  the 
mrng  side  of  tbe  question.  Yet  few  more  daring  umovatora 
have  ever  been  employed  by  a  Court,  than  Mr  Pitt  himself* 
Witness  not  only  his  early  projects  of  Parliamentary  Refora^ 
but  his  Irish  Umon,  his  Sale  of  the  Land  Tax,  and  indeed  most 
'  of  his  commercial  and  financial  schemes.  Not  even  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Church  were  safe  from  his  rash  intrusion,  as 
«iiould  seem  from  the  following  anecdote,  which  evinoes  a  great 
readiness  in  Mr  Pitt  to  begin  ecclesiastical  changes,  when  he 
thought  there  was  a  prospect  of  helping  *  the  credit  of  the  coun* 
try  * — ^that  is,  raising  the  three  per  cents.,-  and  keeping  his  be^ 
loved  monied  interest  in  good  humour.  A  more  crude,  in^o^ 
iitic  and  unjust  plan,  than  the  one  dcetched  rn  dds  passage^ 
wa?,  we  will  venture  to  ny,  never  proposed  by  any  refamer* 
It  has  every  fault  that  a  project  of  tne  kind  can  have ;  and  we 
are  truly  sorry  to  see,  that  it  met  our  author^s  t^pfobation  fiir 
a  moment. 

,   '  In  January  1799, 1  received  frem  the  Archbishep  of  Canterbury 


'  •  The  rftnarh  on  imiovatbn  and  alarm  of  the  Venerable  Grotiua 
— pno  rash,  Ignorant,  impracticfible  theorist,  bnt  the  writer  of  fUI  o- 
there  most  addicted  to  reverence  for  the  audiority  of  ancient  wisdom, 

merits  attention.  '  PoUtki  tjni  uepe  dogmata  vera  a fahisy  saluirm 
*  a  noxUs,  non  noscunt  distingiwrCf  omnia  nova  tusputa  imbeuU* 
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ft  paper  wliicli  hai  been  aeiit  to  Mn'by  Mr  Pitt^  mid  wm  denredto 
delhrer  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  paper  eonlained  a  plan  ftr 

the  sale  of  the  tithe  of  the  country,  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
land«tax  had  been  oflered  for  sale  in  the  preceding  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  propoRLd,  that  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  tlie 
tithe  should  be  vested  in  the  funds  in  aid  of  public  credit,  and  tlitt 
clergy  were  to  receive  their  iuc  ijine  from  tlie  funds  :  the  income> 
however,  was  not  to  bo  a  lixtnl  income  \vhicli  could  never  be  aug- 
mented, but  was  to  be  so  adjusted  as,  at  difterent  periods,  to  admit  an 
increase  according  to  the  advanc  e  in  the  price  of  grain.  This  plan 
was  not  introduced  into  Parliament :  it  met,  I  believe,  with  private 
opposition  from  the  bishops,  though  I  own  it  had  my  approbation ; 
but  that  approbation  was  rounded  on  very  difeent  principiei  from  that 
of  aiding  public  credit;  I  did  not  indeed  disarly  see  how,  if  the  full  var 
Ine  was  given  for  the  titbe»  that  credit  would  be  assisted  thereby.  I 
remember  haiving  said  to  Mr  Arthur  Young  on  the  occasion,  diat  I 
for  one  never  would  give  my  consent,  and  that  I  thought  the  Housea 
of  Parliament  never  would  give  theirs  to  the  sale  of  the  tithe»  unless 
its  value  wai  paid  Ant  it.  ^  Then, "  said  he,  "  there  is  an  end  of 
the  whole  businetis ;  for  unless  the  people  in  the  west,  who  are  now 
most  clamorous  against  tithe,  are  allowed  to  purchase  at  the  price 
they  now  pay  by  composition,  they  will  on  their  knees  bc^  Mr  Pitt 
to  let  things  continue  as  they  are. "  '    p.  306,  307. 

The  share  which  Bishop  Watson,  in  coninioii  with  the  best 
friends  of  their  country,  and  the  soundest  constitutional  lawyers, 
bore  in  the  Regency  Question,  is  well  known.  It  did  not  fail 
to  draw  down  upon  him  the  indignation  ol"  the  Court  and  the 
Ministry,  whose  trick  it  was  upon  this,  as  (i})<)ii  all  occasions  of 
importance,  to  niix  themselves  up  with  the  Constitution,  anil  to 
represent  every  opposition  toAeir  measures,  oi-  attempt  to  de- 
prive them  of  power,  as  an  act  of  disaffection  to  the  King,  and 
a  direct  invasion  of  the  existing  form  of  government.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  on  this  subject,  is  among  the  number  of  tliose 
which  have  given  peculiar  oflcncc  in  trie  prqsent  i)ul)licati()n, 
probably  because  it  speaks  serious  and  undeniable  truths.  We 
"will  add,  that  no  individual  connected  with  any  party  was  more 
the  object  of  foul  and  undeserved  abuse  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, than  the  illustrious  personage  whose  rights  were  then  so 
unconstitutionally  violated,  and  who,  after  a  similar  attempt  t(» 
give  him  an  elective  and  ncw-muukU'd  crown,  after  an  interval 
of  twenty  j^ears,  has  since  held  the  place  ot  liegeut.  The  ca- 
liunnies  ot  more  recent  times  sink  into  notJiing,  whvn  compared 
,with  those  wbich  the  Ministerial  press  poured  toi  iii  against  tho 
.prince  it  Wak^  in  those  days,  under  the  immediate  patronage 
cOf  Mr  I^tt}  and  for  the  j>urposes  of  his  ministry.  ■ 

/  ThO  restoration  "of  the  King's  health  soon  followed.    It  was  tlia 
of  th^  niinister  to.  xfj^resent  all  those  who  luul  opposed  hin 
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meuar&if  m  enennet  to  the  King:  and  the  loil,  fitli*«fl* 
ttion  of  man^,  tlie  ehander  which  she  had  hitfaarto  niaiaftained  in 
the  country,  by  hS^iag  in  widi  the  desigAi  of  tibe  miniater,  Skm 
imprudently  dtstinguidied  by  diffetenl  degteea  of  court^  on  iImi 
one  hand,  and  by  meditated  aiTronts  on  Uie  other,  those  who  had 
Yoted  with,  and  those  who  had  voted  against  the  imoiater,  insomuch  . 
that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  one  day  aaid  to  xae,  So,  My 
Lord,  you  and  I  also  are  become  traitors." 

*  She  received  mc  at  the  drawing-room,  which  was  held  on  the 
King's  recovery,  with  a  degree  of  coldness,  which  would  have  ap- 
peared to  herself  ridiculous  and  ill  placed,  could  she  have  imagined 
how  little  a  mind  such  as  mine  regarded,  in  its  lionourable  proceed- 
ings, the  displeasure  ol  a  woman,  though  tliat  woman  iiappened  to 
be  a  Queen. 

*  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  standing  near  her,  then  asked 
tne  to  dine  with  htm^  and  on  making  sone  objectioii  to  dining  at 
Carlton  House,  he  turned  to  Sir  Thooias  Dundas,  and  desired  Jwk 
to  give  1M  a  dinner,  at  his  house,  on  the  foUowins  Sativday. 

flbre  we  sat  down  to  dinner  on  that  day,  the  Prmoe  lock  me  attdc^ 
explained  to  me  the  prindple  on  which  he  had  acted  doling  the 
whole  of  the  King's  iUness,  and  spoke  to  me,  with  an  aflicted  feel- 
ing, of  the  manner  in  which  the  Queen  had  tieatod  himself.  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  spoke,  in  this  conference,  in  as 
sensible  a  niunuf  r  m  could  possibly  have  been  expected  from  an  lieir 
apparent  to  the  throne,  and  from  a  son  of  the  best  principles  to- 
wards both  his  parents.  I  advised  him  to  persevere  in  dutifully  bear- 
ing with  hig  mother's  ill  humour,  till  time  and  her  own  good  sense 
should  diseutaiigle  her  from  the  wth  which  uuiu&tcrial  cumiing  had 
tlurown  ai'ound  her. 

*  Having  thought  well  of  the  Queen,  I  was  willing  to  attribute 
her  conduct,  during  the  agitation  of  the  Regency  question,  to  her 
apprehensions  of  the  King  s  safety,  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
King's  minister,  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  a  fondness  for  power. 

'  Before  we  rose  from  table  at  Sir  Thomas  Dundas's,  where  the 
Duke  of  York  and  a  large  company  were  assembled,  the  conversa- 
tion turning  on  parties,  I  happened  to  say  that  I  was  sick  of  parties, 
and  should  retire  frpm  all  public  concerns — "  No, "  said  the  Priooe, 
'*  and  mind  who  it  is  that  tells  you  so,  you  shall  never  retire ;  a 
man  of  your  talents  shall  never  be  lost  to  the  public."  I  have  now 
lived  many  years  in  retirement,  and,  in  my  »eventy»fi(th  year,  I  feel 
M  wish  to  live  otherwise.  *    p.  225 — 227. 

Wlien  the  French  Revolution  had  swept  away,  nt  one  mighty 
blow,  nl!  tlie  abuses  of  feudal  tyranny,  f^nd  seemed  to  promise 
certain  liberty  ainl  prosperity  to  t%veuty-tour  millions  of  people. 
Bishop  Wat<(m,  as  may  well  be  irnrtp-ined,  hailed  the  triumph 
of  his  fivcninte  principles  with  generous  enthusirtsm.  He  was 
of  the  number  of  those  ^^  ^lo  u  ere  led  away  by  this  feeling,  and 
hidiiced  ta-«hui  their  ey&k  Xq  dangers  whicli  might  certain^*  have 
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been  foreseen  from  a  very  early  stage  of  its  progress.  It  is  uii- 
necossary  to  add,  that  those  sanguine  views  which  he  at  the  be- 
ginning indulged,  soon  gave  way  to  the  mournful  realities  that 
followed ;  and  that  no  man  more  nobly  opposed  tlie  torrent  of 
revolutionary  phrenzy.  But  we  extract  part  of  a. letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  on  this  subject,  as  it  does  him  infinite  credit. 

<  « I  have  not  heard  ihimyou  since  the  Birmingham  riots.  At  th^ 
time  tiiey  happisned  I  sat  down  to  write  to  Your  Grace^  and  to  say, 
that  even  my  littleness  would  stretch  itself  to  an  hundred  pounds  ' 
mbscription,  if  the  friends  of  Dr  Priestley  should  think  of  consoling 
him,  in  that  way,  for  the  loss  be  had  sustained,  and  the  chagrin  anv 
mind  less  elevated  than  his  own  must  have  experienced  from  such 
harsh  and  unmerited  treatment.  On  second  thoughts  I  put  the  letter 
I  had  written  into  the  fire,  lest  such  a  proposal,  coming  from  a 
bishop,  should  have  tended  to  inflame  matters,  by  increasing  the 
UDchribtian  choler  of  High-church  men,  which  has  already  produced 
inuch  nnschief. 

f  *  **  tTe  live  in  singular  times.   No  histoiy,  ancient  or  modem, 
furnishes  an  example  similar  to  what  has  happened  in  France ;  an  * 

example  of  a  whole  people  (the  exceptions  are  not  worthy  of  notice) 
divesting  themselves  of  the  prejudices  of  birth  and  education,  in  ci- 
vil and  religious  conceniSy  and  adopting  the  prindj^  of  philoBOphy 

and  good  sense. 

*  "  I  Fpeak  only  of  the  general  outline  of  their  constitution  ;  pid- 
dling objections  may  be  made  to  particular  parts,  and  experience 
will  point  out  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  many  things.  13ut  not- 
Ji^ithstandiug  ail  the  ridicule  which  apostate  Whigs  have  attempted 
to  tbiew  en  the  rights  of  man,  such  rights  are  founded  in  nature; 
'^ey  exist  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  dvil  society ;  and  the 
,¥!rench  constitution  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  which  has  delibe* 
/ately  asserted  these  fi^ts»  and  supported  them  in  their  full  extent. 

^  In  England  we  want  not  a  fundamental  revolution,  but  we 
certainly  want  a  reform  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  part  of  our 
constitution  :  meu's  minds,  however,  I  think,  are  not  yet  generally 
prepared  for  admitting  it«  necessity.  A  reformer  of  Luther's  temper 
,and  talents  would,  in  five  years,  persuade  the  people  to  compel  the 
.'mf^tkaent  to  abolbh  titlics,  to  exdnguish  pluralities,  to  enforce  resi- 
dence, to  confine  Episcopacy  to  the  overseeing  of  dioceses,  to  et» 
-punge  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  our  Liturgy,  to  free  Diasenterr 
from  test  acts,  and  the  ministers  of  liie  EstablMlmicnt  from  sdbMDp* 
-^on  to  human  articles  of  faith. — These,  and  Other  matters  reflect* 
ihg  the  Church,  ought  to  be  done.  I  want  not  courage  to  attempt 
doing  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  am  not  held  back  by 
considerations  of  personal  interest ;  but  ray  temper  is  peaceable,  I 
dislike  contention,  and  trust  (hat  tiie  still  voice.of  ressAt^  y^^^^.lt 
iength  be  heard.  ,    v  .^r/.-  " 

.^itU^       to        civil  state,  it  ^oupot  conti^^e  long  as  it  is^  Qiifi 
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inifiister,  in  subserviency  to  the  will  of  hig  rnaKter,  doubles  the  nd^ 
tional  debt  and  dismembers  the  empire,  and  is  instantly  taken  intcj 
the  confidence  of  thoBC  who  threatened  to  take  his  head.  Anotlier 
expends  nulfions  on  measures  grounded  on  his  own  ambition,  in8o<* 
lence,  or  temerily,  and  finds  means  of  inducing  a  great  raajori^  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  place  confidence  in  his  wiadm, ' 
p;  255— 257. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  fiiUow  nioatel j  the  de* 
tails  of  Bishop  Watson's  life,  either  politi(»l  or  literaiy.  The 
scientific  reader  is  well  acquainted  vrim  thoae  admirable  TnctB^ 
which,  even  after  all  the  vast  changes  effected  in  cbemidtr^  by 
recent  discoveries)  continue  to  hold  a  Iiigh  place  in  the  estnna- 
tion  of  every  natural  philosopher :  And  hardly  any  reader  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  eloquent  and  judicious  wotks  upon  religious 
sutgects,  to  which  we  nave  alrciuly  more  th^n  once  referred 
From  1782  till  his  death  in  1816,  he  remained  unnoticed  by 
any  of  the  successive  ministers  who  distributed,  tluring  that  long 
period,  the  patronage  of  the  Cliurcli,  altliougli  all,  in  their 
turn,  were  ready  enough  to  avow  their  ;ul miration  of  him,  and 
to  profit,  when  they  could,  by  sn-nccs.  We  have  already 
.  ftecn  some  traits  of  this  mijust  partiality;  and  he  also  informis 
us,  that  when  Dr  Stuart  was  promoted  to  the  Primacy  of 
Ireland,  ^ 'want  of  orthodojn/ '  y>B9,  the  vague  and  boiiow  pre- 
text for  passing  hirn  over.   *  What, '  he  exclaims,  *  is  this 

*  thing  called  Orthodoxy,  wliii  li  mars  the  fortunes  of  lionest 

*  men,  misleads  the  judgment  of  princes,  and  occasionally  en- 
'  dangers  the  stal)ility  of  thrones?    In  the  true  meaning  of  the 

*  term,  it  is  a  sacred  thing  to  which  every  denomination  of 
'*  ■  Christians  lays  an  arrogjmt  a^tid  exclusive  claim,  but  to  which 
'*  no  ioiany  no  assembly  of  men,  since  the  afXffitoh'c  age,  con 
^  'prove  a  title.  It  is  frequently  amon^  individuals  of  the 
'<  same  sect  noihing  better  tWn  ^If-iiufHciency  of  opinion,  and 

*  Pharisaical  pride,  by  which  each  man  estecitis  himself  more 

*  righteous  than  his  neisrhhours;   It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  \^ 

*  cementing  what  is  called  tlie  alliance  between  Church  and 
'  State :  But  if  sucli  an  alliance  obstructs  candid  discussions,  if 

*  it  inviides  the  right  of  private  judgment^  if  it  generates  bi- 
gotry  in  churchmen  or  intolerance  m  statesmen,  it  not  only 

*  becomes  inconsistent  witli  the.  genei^al  principles  of  Protes- 

*  tantism,  but  it  impedes  the  progi'ess  of  the  kingdom  of 

*  Christ,  which  we  all  know  is  not  of  this  world.'  Even  the 
'accession  of  better  and  more  liberal-minded  men  to  power  in 
1806,  availed  him  nothings  as  tliey  had  not  time  to  accomplish 
tlu'lr  wishes  in  his  favour.  The  followi.-ig  passage  contains  his 
honest  sentiments  on  their  dismissal ;  the  more  valuable  as  a  tes« 
inony  of  theu:  merits^  because  the  Bishop  never  was  a  par^ 
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man,  and  ha^l,  ever  since  the  coalition  in  1 784',  estran^^cd  liim-- 
self  particularly  trom  the  Wliiffs  as  a  botly  of  statesmen,  thoiiglr 
he  retained  his  attachment  to  their  principles. 

*  Hie  ostensible  reason  of  their  dismisBton  was,  the  King's  dislike 
of  a  measure  which  they  had  brought  forward  ia  perUament  lespect^ 

ing  the  Irish  Catholic  officers.  The  ni!i>isters  were  wisely  moved,  by 
a  liberal  and  prospective  policy,  to  eiuieavour  to  consoUdate  as  much 
as  possible  thv-  strength  of  tiie  empire,  by  opening  to  Catholic  offi- 
cers in  the  army  and  navy  the  same  road  to  honour  and  emolument 
which  had  always  been  open  to  Protestants.  They  were  sen&ible 
that' afanost  every  Gazette  which  announced  the  success  of  our  en- 
terprises, made  dutinguished  mentiait  of  the  gallantry  of  tiie  inftrior 
Catholic  officers;  and  they  wished  to  confirm  the  loyalty^  and  to  sti^ 
tnulate  the  ami»ition«  of  snch  men^  by  putting  them  on  a  level  with 
their  fellows  in  arms. 

^  Unfortunately  the  King  did  not  see  this  measure  in  the  same 
light  that  his  Whig  ministers  did,  and  he  required  them  to  give  him 
a  pled<re  that  they  would  never  more  brin^;  forw  ard  the  question  of 
granting  further  indulgence  to  the  Irish  CatlioHcs,  This  requisition 
was  not  only  unprecedented  in  the  anaais  of  Uie  house  of  Brunswick 
since  its  accession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  wa;^  consi- 
dered by  many  as  of  a  tendency  dangerous  to  the  constitntion ;  and 
to  me  it  appeared  to  be,  not  in  words  but  in  fact,  a  declaration  of 
iic  volo.  Had  His  Mi^esty  dismissed  his  ministers  because  be  du* 
liked  their  measures,  no  one  would  have  denied  such  an  exertion  of 
his  prerogative  to  have  been  perfectly  constitutional,  (how  much  so* 
ever  he  nji^^ht  have  individually  questioned  the  discretion  of  using  it 
in  sucli  a  crisis)  •  but  to  require  from  privy  councillors,  and  much 
more  to  require  from  confidential  servants  of  the  Crown,  that  they 
would  at  any  time  cease  to  advise  His  Majt  sty  for  what  they  esteem- 
ed the  public  good,  was  to  brand  them  us  unprincipled  slaves  to  the 
roya!  will,  and  traitors  to  the  country.  The  ministers  refused  to 
cover  themBelves  with  the  infomy  which  would  justly  have  attended 
their  submission  to  such  a  demand:  they  refused,  and  were  dismiss^ 
ed:  such  sort  of  ministers  would  have  lost  their  heads  at  Constantino* 
pie ;  at  London,  they,  as  yetj  only  lose  their  places.  Whilst  there  re- 
mained a  competitor  of  the  Stuart  family  to  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  kings  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  were  perhaps  afraid  of  the 
competition;  ai\d  were  satished  with  having  been  elevated,  from  an 
arbitrary  dominion  over  a  petty  pi  i!iei}(ality  in  Germany,  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  limited  monarchy,  over  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most 
commercial  nation  in  the  world.  That  competition  being  now  ex- 
tinguished, it  could  not  be  thought  unnatural  were  they  to  indulge  a 
desue  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the  restraints  of  Parliament : 
but  there  is  no  way  of  effecting  this,  so  secret,  safe,  and  obvious,  as 
by  corruj[>ting  it.  When  Rome  possessed  the  empire  of  the  world, 
its  emj^eror  had  ample  means  of  corrupting  the  integrt^  of  the  whole 
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.4ei|l«e,  and  it  taoa  bmme  iobflAmnt  to  hii  will :  puUk  lBierty  wa^ 
swallowed  up  by  private  prafii^^cy.  The  first  Lord  Chatham  was  % 
Cato  when  he  declared  that  Hanover  was  a  mUktone  about  the  neck 
pf  Great  Britain ;  but  he  became  a  supple  courtier  when  he  boasted 
.  flf  having  conquered  America  in  Germany ;  and  he  forfeited  the  es- 
teem of  good  men  when  he  attempted  to  adorn  the  sepulchre  of  hi^ 
patriotism  by  a  pension  and  a  peerage.  Since  his  time,  for  one  Cato, 
one  Rockincliam,  one  Saville,  one  ('hat]>*ani  (in  his  honourable  davs), 
we  have  had,  and  have,  and  probably  alw  ays  shall  have  fas  long  sls 
we  remain  an  opulent  and  luxurious  nation)  liniHlreds  resembling 
him  in  the  decline  of  his  political  virtue. '    p,  459 — 4-Gl. 

Our  general  opinion  of  tlie  value  of  this  work  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  foregoing  pages.  As  a  mere  literary  performance, 
h  ranks  very  high,  from  the  excellence  of  the  langujige.  It  i:J 
good,  pure,  elei^ant  Engli.sli ;  free  from  affectation  of  every  sort, 
and  always  adapted  to  the  subject.  To  the  specimens  which 
we  have  already  given,  may  now  be  added  u  letter  to  Mr  I  lay- 
ley,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  of  a  miscellaneous  liature,  and  wzut- 
ten  with  peculiar  case  and  graceiuhioss. 

*  I  sit  down  to  account  to  you  for  a  long  seeming  neglect,  and  tq 
beg  you  to  accept  the  narration  as  an  excuse  for  it.  When  your 
letter  (I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  the  date)  of  June  the  25d  arrived  at 
Cal  garth  Park,  I  was  visiting  my  diocese;  after  my  return,  a  good 
deal  of  business,  and  an  incessant  fiux  of  Lakers  (such  is  the  deno- 
mination by  which  we  distinguish  tliose  who  come  to  see  our  comi« 
trjr,  intimating  thereby  not  only  that  they  are  persons  of  taste,  who> 
wish  to  view  our  lakes,  but  idle  persons  who  love  ia&ing — Uie  old 
Saxon  word  to  bke,  or  play,  being  of  common  use  among  school- 
boys hi  these  parts),  left  me  for  several  weeks  no  time  to  tliink  of  any 
thing  but  hospitality ;  and  your  letter  lay  hidden  among  a  mass  of 
papers  which  overspread  my  table.  "VMien  I  discovered  it  abt>ut  a 
month  ago,  I  was  labouring  with  hands  and  knees  to  get  rid  of  tho 
gout  which  had  seized  both — another  guest,  you  will  suppose,  of  my 
hospitality.  This  is  the  first  fit  that  I  have  had  ;  ii  has  not  j  et  t^uito 
left  me.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  deserved  it  by  any  intemper- 
ance, yet  I  blush  For  having  introduced'  so  great  a  malady  into  mj 
jamilyf 

*  I  Xbmk  Cowper*s  works  are  his  best  monument,  and  most  of  tha 
subscribers  will  probably  l^e  of  the  same  opinion*  But  as  you  desire 
me  to  q[>eak  frankly,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  man^  of  them  will  not 
tiTe  pleased  with  your  change  of  purpose.  Your  intention  of  doing 
something  for  Mr  Kose's  family  is  highly  laudable,  ^nd  of  a  piece 
|rith  your  general  philanthropy ;  but  a  subscriber  may  justly  say,  If 
my  Kvibscription  is  to  go  iji  charity,  I  myself  have  nuiny  objects  as 
deserving,  and  more  connected  with  uie  tlian  any  godson  of  Mr 
Cowpcr.  As  to  my  own  subscription,  I  beg  it  may  go,  should  you 
|)ri|it  no  part  of  Milton,  to  the  orphans  you  so  kindly  protect. 
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*  I  retdm  my  belt  IhankB  for  the  pment  of  your  Ballads ;  A* 
mbjects  are  well  chosen,  and  the  tales  are  sweetly  told.  On  one  of 
our  highest  rooimtains  (Helvellyn)  a  man  was  lost  last  year:  two 
months  after  his  disappearance  his  body  was  found,  and  his  faithfu! 
clog  sitting  by  it ;  a  part  of  the  body  was  eaten,  but  whether  hunger 
had  compelled  the  do<r  to  the  deed  is  not  known.  I  remember  tho 
}ate  Duke  of  JSorthmiilHTland  having  told  me,  tluit  a  young  antelope 
of  his  had  by  accident  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  the  top  of  his  house 
at  Sion,  to  which  it  liad  ascended'  by  a  trap-door  being  left  open  at 
the  head  of  a  staircase,  ^nd  that  its  mother,  which  was  feeding  in  tho 
pasture,  refusing  to  quit  the  body,  died  of  grief  and  huacer. 

*  A  book  concerning  the  habitudes  of  animals,  by  Mr  Bindley* 
waaiately  advertised:  I  have  not  yet  seen  it.  The  subject  is  curious* 
Irot  $fBcuIt :  it  requires  long  and  patient  attention  to  come  to  wf 
certain  conclusion  respecting  the  man'ners  and  perhaps  the  nasceni 
iBorals  of  animals ;  for  a  welT'trained  pointer,  and  other  domesticated 
and  well-educated  animals,  seem  to  nave  a  knowledge  of  what  may 
he  called  their  duty  to  their  master.  I  leave  this  hint  to  your  philo* 
Sophy  concerning  the  gradation  of  beings. 

*  1  do  not  know  of  any  book  giving  an  account  of  institutions  for 
the  support  of  orphans  :  you  probably  may  meet  with  something  to 
your  purpose  in  Justinian's  Institutes,  or  in  some  of  the  iloiuan  writ- 
ers after  the  empire  became  Chriiilian ;  ior  it  is  to  Christianity,  prin- 
cipally, that  Ui^  world  is  indebted  for  charitable  institutions.  Widows 
indeed,  and'  <Mr]^hans,  were  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  history 
exempted fhmi  taxatmn,  to  which  all  other  persons  were  subjected: 
libis  curious  &ct  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Publicohu 

*  Fersius  (Sat.  iv.  lib.  S«)  calls  Alcibiades  the  pupik  of  Pericles  t 
but  wiiether  the  term  pupillus  always  means  an  orphan,  I  am  not  cet^ 
tain :  perhaps  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father  Clinius,  may  be 
inentioned  by  Plutarch  or  Nepos.  Coriolanus's  father  died  when  he 
was  an  infant.  Alcibiades  ana  Coriolanus  would,  with  Demosthenes, 
make  as  noble  a  trio  of  orphans  a?  all  antiquity  could  furnish.  If  you 
wish  for  a  paytrc  ^uane,  and  have  no  objection  to  the  inan>  Mahomet 
IS  at  your  service. 

*  The  ophthalmia,  I  hope,  has  left  you.  Without  doubt  this  com- 
plaint has  been  occasion Lui  in  yourself  from  the  too  great  use  you 
have  made  of  your  eych  ;  but  a  similar  one,  which  afflicted  our  troops 

'  in  Egypt,  proceeded,  I  think,  from  a  too  great  glare  of  hght.  My 
reasen  fir  tiib  eoiqecture  ia  founded  on  what  nappens  to  sheep  t 
When  our  mountains  continue  for  a  loqg  time  covered  jnih  snow,  ii 
great  many  sheep  become  blind,  and  gradually  receive  their  sight  op 
the  melting  of  the  snow/  p. 

We  sec,  on  the  other  hand,  very  little  to  reprove  or  complain 
of  in  tills  publication,  if  it  be  not  that,  perhaps,  too  querulous 
a  strain  is  indulpctl  in,  upon  the  subject  of  the  injustice  he 
experienced.    \V  e  may  also  regret  a  piau  which  he  pursues 
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grving  very  few  letters  written  ta  hintfoK  the  many  eminent 
persons  with  whom  he  was  in  correspondeiioe.  Almost  all  the 
letters  are  his  owiu  We  should  have  expected,  too^  a  good 
many  more  striking  anecdotes  of  the  remarkable  men  whom 
Dssociated  with ;  and  a  greater  portion  of  information  touching 
the  Iiistory  of  the  times,  from  so  m;my  of  the  chief  actors  in  it, 
whoso  conversation  he  enjoyed.  C>t  this  there  is  very  little  in- 
deed in  the  work.  But,  of  that  little,  we  must  tiot  pas*;  over  m 
curious  fact,  rather  stnL-^gerinff  from  its  import,  nnd  from  the 
high  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported. — 'On 

*  the  day,  *  says  Bishop  Watson,  .speaking  of  Lord  Shelburne, 

*  in  whieh  the  peace  was  to  be  debated  m  tlie  two  Houses  of 

*  Parliament,  1  happened  to  jstaiul  next  him  in  the  House  of 

*  Lords,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  was  to  be  turned  out  by 

*  the  disapprobation  of  the  Commons;  hercpHed,  that  he  could 

*  not  cerUiinly  tell  what  would  be  the  temper  of  that  House, 
^  but  he  could  say  that  he  had  not  expended  a  shilling  of  the 

*  public  money  to  procure  its  ^prooationy  though  he  well 

*  knew  that  anove  sudy  thousand  pounds  had  been  ei^ende^ 

*  in  procuring  an  approbation  of  the  peace  in  1763;^ 

I 

,.AnT.  IX.   Women  ;  or  Pour  cf  Confrr :  A  Tale.    By  the  Au- 
thor of  Bertrams  &c.   Edinburgh  and  London.  1818* 

'T^HE  author  of  a  successful  tragedy  has,  in  the  general  decay 
of  the  dramatic  art  which  marks  our  age,  a  good  right 
.to  assume  that  distinction  in  his  title-page,  ana  claim  the  atten- 
tion due  to  superior  and  acknowledged  talent.  The  faults  of 
Bertram  arc  those  of  an  ardent  and  inexperienced  author; 
^)ut  its  beauties  are  undeniably  of  an  hi^d^  ordc]  ;  and  the  dra- 
matist who  has  hern  successful  in  exciting  pity  and  terror  in 
audiences  assembled  to  gape  and  stare  at  shows  and  processions, 
rather  than  to  weep  or  tremble  at  the  convulsions  of  human 
passion,  has  a  titlq  to  the  e^riy  and  respectful  attention  of  the 
critic,  ^ 

Mr  Maturin,  the  acknowledged  author  of  Bertram,  is  a  cler- 
gyman on  the  Irish  establishment,  employed  chiefly,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  in  the  honourable  task  of  assisting  young  persons 
dui  ing  their  classical  studies  at  Trinity  Collie,  Dubliii.  He 
has  been  already  a  wanderer  in  the  field  of  £tion,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  House  of  Montorio^  a  romance  in  the  sUrleof  Mrs 
Ratdiffe»  the  Wild  Irish  Boy,  and  other  tales.  The  present 
work  is  framed  upon  a  different  and  more  interesting  model)  pre-f 
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tending  to  the  merit  of  describing  tlie  enioti(His  of  the  human 
heart,  rather  thiui  that  of  astonislung  the  reader  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  imaginiiry  horror^  or  the  singular  combinations  of 
-Biarvelloiis  aiid  peiiloit^  atSraatares;  .  Accordingly,  we  think 
-we  eoa  peroeive  imnrkB  of  greater  care  than  Mr  Matiirin  hat 
taken  the  trouble  to  bestow-  upaii  hia  former  works  of  fiction ; 
«nd  that         is  a  favonriliewith  the  authior  himself  is  certain- 

most  likely  to  become  bo  with  the  public  and  with  the  critic. 
Upon  his  fbrtner  worksy  the  anthMur  ha%  in  his  pre&ce^  passed 
the  f<dkywing  severe  seitence. 

*  None  of  my  former  prose  works  have  been  popular.  The  strong* 
;est  proof  of  which  is,  none  of  them  arrived  at  a  second  edition ;  nor 
could  I  dispose  of  the  copyright  of  any  but  of  the  **  Milesiani " 
:Wluch  wa^  sold  to  Mr  Colburn  for  SO/,  in  the  year  1811. 
^  *  **  Montorio  "  (misnomed  by  the  bookseller  "  The  Fatal  Revenge,** 
a  very  book-selling  appellation)  had  some  share  of  popularity,  but  it 
was  only  the  poijuiarity  of  circulating  libraries :  it  deserved  no  bet- 
ter ;  the  date  of  tbat  style  of  writbg  was  out  when  I  was  a  boy>  and 
t  had  not  powers  to  revive  it*  Vfheai  I  look  over  thosie  books  now, 
X  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  their  failure ;  foff  independent  of  their 
vant  of  external  interest,  (the  strongest  interest  that  books  can  have» 
evto  in  this  reading  age)»  they  seem  to  me  to  want  reaUt^f  vnusem- 
blance;  the  characters,  situations,  and  language,  are  drawn  merely 
from  inia^inatioB  ;  my  Hmited  acquaintance  with  life  denied  me  any 
other  resource.  In  the  Tale  which  I  now  offer  to  the  public,  per- 
haps there  may  be  recognised  some  characters  which  experience  will 
not  disown.  8onie  resemblance  to  common  life  may  be  traced  in 
them*  On  this  I  rest  for  the  most  part  the  mteresi  or  the  narrative. 
The  paucity  of  characters  and  inciaents  (the  absence  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes, the  interest  of  fictitious  biography  in  general)  exdudes  the 
hope  of  this  work  possessii^  any  other  interest.' 

*b*The  prefiice  concludes  widi  an  assurance,  diat  the  author  wiB 
^Mnrcr^i  trespass  again  in  this  kind  promise  or  threat  wbidi 
hi  as  often  made  and  as  oStefi-  broken  as  lovers'  vows,  and 
whidi  the  reader  has  no  reason  to  desire  should  in  the  present 
case  be  more  sqnqiuloualj  adhered  tO|  than  by  other  authors 
^  ancient  and  modern  celebrity*  Let  us  only  see,  what  the 
;Jwork  really  deserves,  a  fiivourable  reception  from  the  public ; 
and  \vc  trust  Mr  Maturin  may  be  moved  once  more  to  re- 
sume a  species  of  composition  so  easy  to  a  writer  of  rich  fancy 
and  ready  powers,  so  dclicrhtful  to  the  numerous  class  of  rcacf- 
ers,  who  have  (irny's  authority  tor  supposing  it  no  bad  emblem 
of  paradise  to  lie  all  day  on  a  couch  and  read  new  novels. 

In  analyzing  *  Women, '  we  are  temptctl  to  hesitate  which 
end  of  the  tale  we  should  hofj^in  with.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
autlior  to  wrap  up  his  narrative  in  mystery  during  its  progress^ 
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|o  wkhdimw  llie  vdl  from  his  mysteiy  G8iitiQii»  and  inck 
Itt  it  iireSw  by  inch,  and  to  protract  as  long  as  possible  the  tryw 
ing  crisis  when  *  any  reaoer  of-  conunon  sagacity  may  foresee 
die  inevitable  cendusion  % '  a  periody  after  which»  neither 
terest  of  diaioinie  nor  splendour  of  desciiptioii,  neidier  mar- 
riagedresses,lorsettlei^tcf  can  protract  Uieatten^ 

tion  of  the  thorou^bred  nov^eirreader.  The  critic  has  an  in^ 
terest  the  very  re¥erse  of  this*  It  is  his  business  to  make 
things  Imef  and  plain  to  the  most  oidinary  oompreliaiBion*  He 
is  a  matter*Gf»£ict  sort  of  person,  i;Hk%  studious  only  to  faeWief 
and  intdligibley  commences  mdth  the  cmmMnoement^  acoocding 
to  ihe  instmctions  of  the  fftsai  Moulineauy  <  que  tons  cet  reciti 
qui  commcncent  par  le  rasfiev  ne  font  qu'anbroniller  ^imagina^ 
ixon.  *  It  is  Tery  true,  that,  in  thus  exercising  our  privilege,  the 
author  has  something  to  complain  of.  We  turn  his  wit  the 
seamy  side  without,  explain  all  his  machinery,  and  the  princi* 
pies  on  which  it  niovcs  before  he  causes  it  to  play;  and,  like  die 
persecution  which  the  pettvjealousy  of  his  great  neighbours  at 
HagW  exercised  on  poor  WBistone^  it  seems  as  if  we  perverse* 
ly  condi|cted  our  readers  tt)  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and 
jntroduced  them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to  detect  a  de- 
ception. Of  such  injuriesi  according  to  Johnstone,  the  bard  of  . 
tlie  Leasowea  waa  woDt  to  complain  heavihr;  and  perhaps  Mr 
Maturin  may  be  equally  offended  witli  us  mv  placing  the  con- 
/duaon  of  Ins  bodk  at  the  beginning  of  our  recitaL  Qut  ^  let 
the  stricken  deer  go  weep;  '---the  cook  would  have  more  than 
enough  to  do,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  die  eel  at 
which  extremity  he  would  like  the  flaying  to  begin* 

There  was  then  once  upon  a  time,  in  a  remote  province  of 
Ireland,  a  certain  man  of  wealth  and  wickedness,  who  combined 
the  theory  of  infidelity  with  the  practice  of  the  most  unbound- 
ed libertinism.  By  one  of  his  mistresses,  a  female  of  a  wild  and 
entliusiastic  character,  who,  though  she  had  sacrificed  her  vir* 
tue,  retained  the  most  bigotted  attachment  to  the  Catholic  reli* 
gion,  this  person  had  a  beautiful  and  gifted  daughter.  The 
unfortunate  mother,  sensible  of  the  dangers  whicn  the  child 
must  incur  uiidcr  the  paternal  roof,  was  detected  in  an  attempt 
to  remove  it  elsewhere,  and  driven  by  violence  fi'om  the  house 
of  her  paramour ;  not,  however,  before  she  had  poured  upon 
liim  anil  liis  innocent  oifspring,  a  curse  the  most  solemn,  bitter 
and  wild  that  ever  pnssed  the  lips  of  an  human  bcinp;-.  The  . 
daughter  wa(=;  bred  up  In  the  midst  ufhixiir}",  and  scduloiif^ly 
instructed  in  aii  that  could  inij)rnvc  an  excclkiit  understanduig, 
by  tent  he  rs  of  every  language,  and  masters  of  every  art.  At 
fhe  early  age  oi  iilteen,  her  chief  iastrucU>r  wa^-  an  wrtAil  0^4 
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ac<x>mpiislied  Italian,  who  abused  his  trust,  and  Fcduced  hit 
pupil  into  a  private  marriage.  A  fenifde  child  was  tlie  conse- 
quence of  this  union,  and  occasioned  its  being  discovered.  Tlie 
father  wan  inexorable,  and  drove  the  daughter  from  his  pre» 
fence;  while  the  sordid  husband,  disappointed  in  his  avaricious 
views,  lore  the  child  froiik  the  mother,  returned  it  upon  the 
hands  of  his  relendess  patron,  carried  olF  his  wife  to  Italy ;  and 
turned  to  profit  her  bruliant  talents  of  every  kind,  as  an  actress 
upon  tbe  public  stage,  where  she  became  the  most  distinguished 
performer  by  whom  it  had  ever  been  trod.  The  selfish  husband, 
or  rsAer  tyrant^  by  whose  instructions  she  had  been  taught  to 
attam  this  eminence,  died  at  length,  when  she  had  obtained  the 
SBenith  of  her  rcnputatioo,  and  left  ^ira  under  the  assumed  title 
of  Madame  Daunatianty  mistress  of  her  own  destjny. 

About  this  period  her  daughter  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  The  infidel  grand&tner  had  put  her,  while  an  infant^ 
under  the  charge  of  an  excellent  woman,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
banker.  Both  professed  evangehcal  doctrines^  or  what  is  techJ- 
nically  called  Calvinistic  MetnodisQii.  £va  was  bred  up  in  the 
same  tenets,  shared  their  religious,  gloomy  and  sequestered 
life,  nnd  passed  for  the  niece  of  Mr  ana  Mrs  Wentworth.  The 
grandfather  made  large  remittances,  which  reconciled  the  bank- 
er to  tJiis  adoption;  the  heart  of  lus  more  aniiable  wife  wati 
won  by  ike  beauty  and  engaging  disposition  of  her  youtiilui 
ward. 

A  danjfer,  however,  hovered  over  Eva,  from  the  superstitious 
and  frantic  obstinacy  of  her  grandinother,  wlio,  ns  Zaira  was 
beyond  her  reach,  had  transferred  to  Eva  the  aiixious  and  un- 
hesitating zeal  with  which  she  laboured  to  nuike  acquisition  of 
the  souls  of  her  descendants  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Reduced  by  choice  more  tlum  ncceijsity  to  the  situ- 
ation of  a  wandering  beggar,,  this  woman  retained,  it  seems, 
lunid  her  insanity,  the  power  of  laying  schemes  of  violence;  and, 
junon^t  her  rags,  possessed  the  means  of  carrying  them  into 
execution*  She  contrived  Ibrcibly  to  carry  off  her  grand- 
dau^ter  Eva,  and  to  place  her  m  a  carriage,  which  ;was  te 
transport  her  to  an  obscure  hut  in  the  vicinity  of  Dubiihi 

These  events  compose  the  underground  or  basement  story 
of  the  narrative,  to  which  the  author  introduces  his  company 
Jest  of -aU,  although  we  have  thought  proper  to  show  its  secret 
arecessesy  and  the  machinery  which  they  Gontain^  before  examine 
ing  the  superstructure. 

^Vithout  a  metaphor  the  novel  tlms  commences.  De  Cour- 
•cy,  a  youth  of  large  property,  of  talents  and  of  virtue,  fair  and 
yraceitti  in-  pmon,  and  cultivated  in  taste  and  understandings 
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but  of  a  dif?|iasition  at  once  fickle  and  susceptiblo,  appears  as 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  ho  is  about  to 
enter  himself  a  student  in  Christ-Church  Collccre.  Tho  brciik- 
mg  down  of  a  carriage  had  rendered  him  a  ])edestriaii  :  niid 
as  he  made  his  approach  to  the  capital  of  Ireland  throu<;h  the 
shades  of  a  delipfhtfnl  sunnner  night,  the  clmiso  passes  him,  in 
which  riifhansj  hired  as  we  have  seen  by  no  desperate  :ulnnrcr 
as  is  usual  on  snr!i  occasif>n<,  hut  by  lu^r  old  frantic  grandmo- 
ther, are  in  tl)('  net  of  transporting  Eva  into  the  power  of  that 
person.  To  lu  iir  the  cry  of  a  female  in  distress,  and  to  pursue 
the  ravishers,  although  upon  foot,  was  one  nnd  the  same  thing. 
An  interesting  and  animated  account  of  the  chase  is  given,  ren- 
dered more  true  by  the  knowledge  of  the  localities  exhibited  by 
the  author.  De  Courcy,  losing  and  recovering  the  object  of  liia 
pursuit  as  the  carriage  outstrips  him  in  speed  or  is  cielayed  by 
accident,  follows  them  through  the  Phceuix  park,  and  aloncrthe 
road  to  Chapel-Izod.  Here,  in  a  niiserable  cottage,  he  lights  at' 
last  upon  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  in  the  kee})ingof  the  old  hag 
by  whose  accomplices  she  had  been  carried  oil,  and  who,  while 
they  were  absent  about  tlie  necessary  repairs  of  some  damage 
sustained  by  the  cfirriage,  awaited  their  return  to  carry  her  to 
some  place  of  gi  ejttr  security.  She  is  thus  forcibly  described, 
•  *  Charles,  wlio  knew  not  what  to  answer,  adi'anced  ;  a  woman 
then  started  forward  from  a  dark  corner,  and  stood  wiidly  before  him, 
as  if  wishing  to  oppose  him,  she  knew  not  how.  She  was  a  frightful 
and  almost  supmatural  object ;  her  figure  wu  low,  ahd  the  was  evi* 
deotly  Tery  old ;  but  her  myBcular  strength  and  activity  were  so  great» 
that,  combined  with  the  fantastuQ  wildnass  of  her  raotions,.  it  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  the  gambols  of  a  hideous  fairy.  She  was  ia 
rags ;  yet  Uieir  arrangement  had  something  of  a  pictwesque  effect. 
Her  short  tattered  petticoats,  of  all  colours  and  of  various  lengths, 
depending  in  angular  shreds^  her  red  cloak  hanging  on  her  back,  and 
displaying  her  bare  bony  arms,  with  hands  whose  veins  were  like  ropa^ 
and  fingers  like  talons ;  her  naked  feet,  with  which,  M-hen  she  mov* 
ed,  she  stamped,  jumped,  and  beat  the  earth  like  an  Indian  squaW 
ill  a  war  dunce  ;  her  face  tattooed  with  the  deepest  indentings  of  time, 
want,  wretchedness,  and  evil  passions  ;  her  wrinkles,  that  looked  like 
channels  of  streams  long  flowed  aw  ay  ;  the  eager  motion  with  which 
she  shook  back  her  long  matted  hair,  that  looked  like  strings  of  the 

Sey  bark  of  the  ash  tree,  wfaDe  eyes  flashed  through  them  whose 
;ht  seemed  the  posthumous  offspring  of  deceased  humanity— her  ■ 
lole  appearance,  gestures,  voice  and  dress,  made  De  .Goun^a 
blood  run  cold  within  him.  They  gazed  on  eaeJi  other  for  soma 
tune,  as  if  trying  to  make  out  each  other^s  purpose,  from  faces  dim- 
ly seen,  till  the  woman,  whose  features  semed  kindling  by  the  red 
lig)i(  into  a  fiend-Ilke  glare,  tifffoxed  to  discow  t)M^  ha  was.  not  t^ 
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person  whom  she  expected,  and  cried,  in  a  voice  at  once. shrill  and 

hollow,  like  a  spent  bla«it,  "  What  is  it  brought  you  here  ?  **  and, 

before  he  couid  answer,  rushing  forward,  stood  with  her  bitck  iif^ainst 
a  door,  (which  but  for  this  motion  he  would  not  have  observed),  and 
waving  her  lean  nervous  arms,  exclaimed  fiercely — "  Come  no  far- 
iber  at  your  peril I.  15--^17. 

The  threats  of  this  demoniacal  personage  were  insufficient  ta 
deter  De  Courcy  from  fordti|^  hn  way  to  the  interior  of  tlie 
huty  where  he  beheld  a  beautifii],  bm  aimott  inanimate  fenn> 
lie  stretched  on  a  wretched  pallet  Upon  De  Courcy's  attempt 
to  remoTe  her,  the  frantic  guardian  again  breaks  into  a  trans- 
port of  rngo,  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  ac» 
eomplisliin4T  his  pnrposc  amid  the  dire  curses  which  she  heap- 
ed upon  him,  and  which  are  expressed  in  a  tone  <^  energy 
which  marks  tlie  dialogue  of  this  author. 

*  Take  her,  take  her  from  me  if  yon  n  ill,  hut  take  my  curse  with 
you  ;  it  will  be  heavier  on  your  heart  tiuin  her  weight  is  on  your  arm. 
i  never  cursed  the  grass  but  it  withered,  or  the  sky  but  it  grew  dark, 
or  the  living  creatures  but  they  pined  and  wasted  away.  Now  you 
bear  her  away  like  a  corpse  in  your  arms  ;  and  1  see  you  follow  iiig 
her  corpse  to  the  churchyard,  and  lihe  white  ribbons  tying  her  shroud ; 
her  maiden  name  on  her  tomb-stone;  no  child  to  cry  for  her,  and 
you  that  sent  her  to  her  grave  wishing  it  was  dug  for  you. '  L  p.  24* 

Unappalled  by  these  denunciations  of  future  vengeance,  De  • 
Courcy  conveyed!  E.a  in  his  arms  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
£>und  the  means  of  restoring  her  to  her  guardians  the  Wontr 
worths.  The  seeds  of  a  fever  wliich  had  lurkeii  in  his  constiti^* 
tion  had  been  called  into  action  by  De  Courcy's  exertions  upon 
this  memorable  night.  On  his  recovery,  a  friend  and  fellow 
student,  himself  something  of  a  Methodist,  conducts  him  to  a 
place  of  worship  frequentetl  by  those  who  held  that  persuasion, 
when  he  finds  himselt"  unex|>octe<lly  seated  close  to  that  lovely 
vision  which  he  had  seen  but  briefly  on  the  night  when  he  re- 
leased her,  and  which  had  nevertheless  haunto(f,  ever  since,  not 
merely  the  delirious  dreams  of  his  tever,  but  the  more  sober  mo- 
ments of  his  reconvalesconce.  He  is  invitetl  to  the  liouse  ot  her 
guardians,  where  the  society  and  conversation  is  cli  sc  i  ihed  with 
the  pencil  of  a  master.  The  various  effect  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines which  they  professed,  is  describctl  as  they  affected  Mrs 
Wentwortli,  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  ri^id  rectitude,  and  a  na- 
tural warmth  of  temper  which  religion  had  subdued ;  her  hus- 
band a  cold-hearted  l^arise^  whpsie  head  was  so  fuU  of  •  theo- 
logy that  his  heart  had  no  room  for  Christian  ^larity  or  human 
feeling ;  and  Mr  MacOwen  a  preacher  of  the  sect*  a  sensual  hv? 
pocrit^  whose  disgusting.afimbtttea  are  something  tro  * 
described.  Tlie.CQi^r^rwtipa'iQf  «(Mi^  ft  ^ttjr  va^Jimtediii 
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evangelical  subjects ;  or,  whatever  appeared  to  diverge  firom  the 
only  tolenitcd  topic,  was  brought  back  to  it  by  main  Ibrce^  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  whidi  dre  preachers  ot*  tlie  seventeenth 
century  spiritualized  tdl  temnoral  incidents  and  occupadons,  or 
rather  degraded  doctrines  w  the  highest  and  most  reverend  in^ 
port,  by  the  base  comparisons  and  associations  wiA  iviiidi  tbejr 
dared  to  interweave  them. 

•  <  One  man  talked  incessantly  of  the  election  of  gfaoe ;  *'  his 
jajnd  lit^ally  sesmed  not  to  have  room  for  anodwr  idea ;  every  ien* 
fence,  if  it  did  not  begin*  ended  with  the  same  phrase,  and  every 
jubjectxinly  furnished  matter  for  its  inttodnction.  Dr  Thorpe's  last 
jermon  at  Bethesda  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  and  merited 
panegyric-—"  Very  true, "  said  he ;  "  but — a — a — Did  you  think 
llure  was  enough  of  election  in  it?  *'  A  late  work  of  the  same  au- 
thor (his  clever  pamphlet  on  the  Catholic  petition)  was  mentioned. — 
**  But  docs  he  say  any  thing  of  election  in  it  ?  ** — "  There  was  no 
opportunity,  "  said  Mr  Wentworth. — "  Then  he  should  have  made 
one — Ah,  I  would  give  very  little  for  a  book  that  did  noi  asbtrt  the 
election  of  grace !  '*  Once  seated  in  his  election-saddle,  he  posted 
on  with  alarming  speed,  and  ended  with  declaring,  that  Elisha  Coles 
on  God's  Sovereignty,  was  worth  all  the  divinity  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten. ^  I  have  a  Uirge  coHeclion  of  the  woiks  of  godly  fmtersy " 
said  he,  turning  to  De  Courcy,  ^'  but  not  one  work  that  ever  was, 
would  I  resign  for  that  of  Elisha  Coles.  ** — Won't  you  except  the 
Bible?*'  said  De  Courcy,  smiling.—**  Oh,  yes — the  Bible — ay,  to 
be  sure,  the  Bible,"  said  the  discomfited  champion  of  electioa; 
"  but  still,  you  know  ** — and  he  continued  to  matter  something  about 
lElisha  Coles  on  God's  Sovereignty. 

'  Another,  who  never  stopped  talking,  appeared  to  De  Courcy  a 
complete  evangelical  f  'lme-kepper ; — th?  same  ceaseless  ticking  sound  ; 
~-the  same  vat  illatiiig  motion  of  tlie  head  and  bod}^;  and  his  wlmle 
conversation  turning  on  the  various  leni^^ths  of  the  sermons  he  had 
heard,  of  which,  it  appeared,  he  was  m  ttie  habit  ot  listcniny;  to  four 
every  Sunday.  *'  Mr  Matthias  preached  exactly  forty-eight  mi- 
nutes. 1  was  at  Mr  Cdbper*s  exhortation  at  Fiunket-street  in  the 
eveniug,  and  it  was  precisely  fifVy«three  minutes."—"  And  Ik)w  ma^ 
ny  seconds  ?  "  siud  Mrs  Wentworai,  smiling, — for  aba  ^  die  ridictdo 
pf  thb. 

.  *  Close  to  Da  Cour^  were  two  young  meo,  who  were  Gomi* 
jparing  the  respective  progress  thoy  had  made  in  the  oonveraion  of 
some  of  their  relations.  7  hey  spoke  on  this  subject  with  a  familial^' 
ity  that  certainly  made  De  Courcy  start.-^^*  My  aunt  is  almost  en- 
tirely converted, "  said  one.  She  never  goes  to  church  now, 
though  she  never  mi'^sed  early  prayers  at  St  Tliomas's  for  forfy  years 
before.  Now,  "  with  a  strange  sort  of  triumph,  "  now,  is  your  sis- 
ter converted  as  much  as  that?" — Yes — yes — she  is/'  answen  d 
the  other,  eagerly;  **  for  she  burned  iier  week's  prep^uatipa ^eiter- 
^  dity,  and  my  motiicr too  along  witk  it. "  I.  64-^7. 
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Dc  Coan^  in  vain  attempted  to  assimilate iiis  ^cnltenaticMi  to. 
diat  of  the  party,  hy  qttOtin<^  such  religious  works  as  were  known 
tphim.  Tnc  chilling  wofcIs  ^  A/minian  '  or  ^  heterodox'  were 
4fpplied  to  those  popular  preachers  whose  sermons  he  ventured 
to  quote ;  and  even  Coelebs  was  appealed  to  witliout  ef^ty  as 
he  was  given  to  imderstaiul  that  Hannah  More,  however  apos-' 
toh'cal  in  the  eyes  of*  Lord  Orford,  was  held  light  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  present  syst2in.  Thus  repulsed  from  the  society  of 
thp  gentlemen — 

'  vVhcn  he  arrived  ifi  tlic  drawing  room,  iho  sjune  monotonous 
and  repulsive  stillness  ;  the  same  dry  circle  (in  wliose  vc  rgu  no  sj)irit 
could  be  raised)  reduced  liim  to  tiie  same  petrifying  medium  witli  all 
ar<Md.  The  females  were  collected  round  the  tea-table ;  the  con- 
▼erefttion  was  carried  on  in  pendve  whispers ;  a  large  table  neat*  them 
was  spread  with  evangelical  tracts,  Sec  The  room  was  hung  witli 
dark-brown  papw ;  and  the  four  unsnufFed  candles  burning  dindy 
(the  light  of  two  of  tliem  almost  absorbed  in  the  dark  bays  that  co- 
vered the  table  on  which  they  stood),  gave  just  tlie  light  that  You^g 
might  have  written  by,  when  the  Duke  of  (Jnifton  sent  him  a  human 
skull,  with  a  taper  in  it,  as  an  appropriate  candelabrum  for  his  tra- 
gedy writing-desk.  The  ladies  sometimes  took  up  these  tracts,  shook 
a  head  of  deep  conviction  over  their  contents,  laid  them  down,  and 
the  same  stillness  recurred.  The  very  hissing  of  the  tea-urn>  and  the 
craddk^  of  the  coals,  was  a  relief  to  De  Courcy's  ears.*  I.  69,  70. 

No^ithstandin^  the  gloom  and  spiritual  pride  in  which  ^o  • 
Uq4  been  educateUi  the  beauty  and  sweet  dis|x>slrtb  of  Eva 
burni^  with  pure  and  pale  aplendour,  like  a  lamp  in  a  sepuU 
dbra ;  and  De  Courcy  nourished  for  her  that  desperate  attach- 
ment with  which  youths  of  seventeen  resign  themselves  to  the 
first  impression  ol  the  tender  passion.  He  becomes  in  love — ^to 
pining,  to  sickness,  almost  to  death ;  and  at  length  prevails  up- 
on his  worthy  and  affectionate  giiardian  to  make  proposals  for 
him  to  the  guardians  of  £va.  Mr  and  Mrs  Wcntworth  both 
urge  the  utter  impropriety  of  theur  countenancing  a  connexion 
between  young  persons  opposite  ni  rehVious  opinions;  but 
are  gi'aduaUy  compelled  to  give  ground, — the  former  by  consi- 
deration of  De  Courcy's  worldly  we;illli,  to  whicli  his  religious 
opinions  had  not  rendered  him  indilfereiit, — and  his  UKH'e  ami-* 
able  wife,  by  her  compassion  for  the  ^tatc  of  tin-  young  Eva, 
4md  her  discovering  tJiat  he  had  awakened  seuLimeiits  in  tlie 
breast  of  Eva  corresponding  to  his  own. 

De  Courcy  is  therefore  received,  on  the  footing  of  an  acknow- 
ledged lover,  into  the  house  of  the  Wentworths,  ex})oscd  how- 
ever to  the  persecutions  of  the  father  ajid  many  of  his  visitcis, 
who  were  resolved  at  all  rates  to  achieve  his  conversion. 
'M^>/  Charles  at  first  yielded  from  timidity,  or  answered  froin  com^ 
^  Voi.,  XXX.  KG.  59.  Q 
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plaisance,  but  at  length  found  Inmself,  by  the  perUoacity  of  the 
putants,  inextricably  involved  in  the  mazes  of  controversy.  Every 
hour  he  was  called  on  to  discuss  or  to  decide  on  points  above  human 
comprehension  ;  he  was  pressed  with  importunities  about  his  spiritual 
state,  which  w  ;is  represented  to  depend  on  his  adopting  the  separate 
creed  of  every  individual  speaker,  with  all  its  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions, and  shades  of  difference,  that  seemed  to  him  to  give  to  airy 
nothing    a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  '* '   p.  117* 
'  Even  when^he  turned  from  this  persecution  to  fiva^  he  did 
not  at  all  times  find  the  relief  which  he  eiroected.   Her  purity, 
her  inexperience,  hertimidily^  and  the  aosolute  subjection  of 
her  mina  to  religious  feelii^  exclusively,  prevented  her  from 
understanding  or  returning  l£e  warmth  of  afiection  with  which 
her  lover  regarded  her.    She  was  cold  and  constrained ;  bhun> 
ed  herself  for  tiie  slightest  deviation  into  worldly  passion  and 
human  feeling-— In  short,  the  person  in  the  world  least  qualified 
to  return  the  alfection  of  an  enthsiastic  young  Irishman*  Her 
accomplishments  were  upon  the  same  narrow  and  constrained 
scale  as  her  feelings*   She  could  discourse  exqubite  music,  but 
not  one  earthly  song ;  and  the  warm  expressions  of  human  pas- 
sion which  occurred  in  her  evangelical  hymns,  were  only  ad- 
dressed to  the  Deity  ^vitli  an  amorous  pastoral  feeling,  which 
srcnied  to  her  lover  equally  uiisuitalilc  and  nonsonsical.  Again, 
l^va,  in  her  little  s})liere  of  enjoyinents,  cultivated  dra\\nng ; 
but  it  was  only  tliat  of  flowers,—- objects  as  pure,  n<  fair,  and  as 
inanimate,  we  had  alnu^st  said,  as  herself.    To  feeling.'^  of  imagi- 
nation and  passion,  she  was  equally  averse  and  impassive ;  and 
snch  appeared  to  be  the  tranquil  purity  of  her  still  and  orderly 
existence,  that  De  Courcy  felt  it  almost  criminal  to  strive  to  a- 
waken  her  imagination,  '  to  delude  her  with  the  visions  of  fan- 
cy ;  '  and  that  it  resembled  the  attempt  of  the  fallen  angels  in 
jVIiIton  to  '.mingle  strange  fire  '  with  the  lights  of  heaven.  He 
did  his  best,  however,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  anticnt  and  mo- 
dern bards  to  enable  him  to  dispute  the  too  exclusive  empire  of 
heaven  in  her  bosom. 

Why  are  you  so  silent,  Eva?*'  he  said,  as  they  retomed  from 
die  conventicle  which  the  Wentvrorths  frequented^"  I  was  think- 
ing of  that  fine  text.  What  was  it  ?  What  was  it  ?  said 
£va»  almost  relinquishing  his  arm,  from  a  feeling  stronger  and  more 
unpleasant  than  surprise,  for  she  had  no  idea  of  any  one  forgetting 
the  text  soon.-  "  I  have  a  bad  memory — or  a  had  headach,  " 
said  De  Courcy,  trying  to  smile  away  her  amazement — "  or,  per- 
haps, i  would  ratlier  hear  it  from  your  lips  than  those  of  that  dark- 
browed  feallow  man. " — It  is  little  matter,  **  said  Eva,  "  from 
what  lips  we  hear  the  truth.  The  text  was,  '  God  is  Love.  *  "-^ 
*'0h,  £val"  saidDe  Courcy,  under  an  impulse  he  could  not  re- 
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sist)  "  do  we  require  any  thing  more  than  this  dark-blue  sky,  this 
balmy  air,  those 'lovely  stars  that  glitter  like  islands  of  light  in  an 
immeasurable  ocean,  and  point  out  our  destination  amid  its  bright 
and  boundless  infinity,  to  tell  us  that  *  God  is  Love  ?  *  Why  miist 
we  learn  it  in  the  close  and  heated  air  of  a  conventicle,  with  all  its 
repulsive  accompaniments  of  crloomy  looks,  sonil)re  habits,  dim 
lights,  nasal  hyiTins?  Are  these  the  interpreters  the  Deity  employs 
as  tile  intimations  of  his  love  ?  — "  They  are,  "  said  Eva,  awakened 
to  an  answer,  but  never  thus  awakened  for  more  than  a  moment — 
"  tJiey  are.  For  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preacln  d,  and  they  sel- 
dom fuel  ^any  tiling  of  the  atmosphere  but  its  incieme»icy, — to  the 
sicky  and  they  cannot  encounter  it, — to  the  unhappy,  and  they  can* 
not  enjoy  it/  p.  U2«-li4. 

It  was  scarce  possible  that  this  conflict  should  have  long  con^ 
tinued^  without  the  lover  becoming  colder,  and  more  sensible  to 
the  varioiis  disagreeable  points  of  his  situation,  or  the  beloved 
condescending  to  descend  a  few  st^s  towards  earth  from  the 
point  idf  quietism  which  she  occupied.    De  Ck>urc^'  began  to 
relax.    ]3all-rooms»  billiard-tableSy  and  theatres  disputed  the 
channs  even  of  Eva's  society,  since  he  could  only  enjoy  it  in 
the  gloomy  conventicle^  or  scarce  less  gloomy  mansion  the 
Wentworus;  and  then,  alternately  repulsed  by  her  coldness,^ 
and  exasperated  by  the  officious  zeal  of  Wentworth,  or  the! 
mcore  studied  insults  of  Macowen,  who  looked  upon  his  addres-* 
ses  to  Eva  as  an  interference  with  his  own  views.   At  the  mo^ 
ment  when  the  irreooncileable  SSetence  between  his  sentiments 
and  habits,  and  those  of  all  in  Dominic  Street,  became  less  ci^ 
pable  of  <6sguise^  and  just  as  the  good  man  Wentworth  was 
tnnmphing  in  an  approaching  controversy,  m  which  a  Socir 
nian,  a  Catholic,  an  Arian,  and  an  Arminian  were,  in  knightly 
phrase,  to  keep  the  barriers  against  twelve  resolute  Catholics^ 
J>B  Courcy  discovers  in  the  papers  the  arrival  of  Madame  Dal« 
matiani,  the  first  singer,  as  well  as  the  first  tragic  actress  in. 
Europe.    This  lady  was  pronounced,  by  the  < general  report  of 
Europe,  to  l)e  a  Siddons,  a  Catahuii,  a  La  Tiranna,  with  all 
the  terrible  Mt^lea  grru  c  <,  all  the  Muses  in  short,  and  all  the 
Graces  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  female  of  exquisite  beaiily* 
Tt>  T)e  Ck>urcy's  ill-timed  eulogium  on  this  celebrated  peifonn* 
er,  Wentwortli  answered  in  a  strain  of  triumph,  *  Every  liistrio- 
mastfixy  from  Tertullian  down  to  Prynne  and  Collier,  might 
have  been  raised  from  the  dead  with  joy.    He  .cursed  stagep^ 
stagc^plays^  stage-players,  frequenters  and  abetters,  from  Thes- 
pis  down  to  Mr  Harris  and  the  committee  of  Drury-Lane, 
uunp-lighters,  scene-shifters,  and  candle-snuffers  inclusive,  not 
forgetting  a  by-blow  at  De  Courcy  for  visiting  those  tents  of 
Ke^rm '    The  votary  of  the  drama  and  its  abominator  parted 
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ill  mutual  \s  iallij  and  De  Couic  v  had  an  adcliiional  motive,  be- 
sides those  of  curiosity  and  interest,  to  go  to  the  theatre :  he  dcv 
sired  to  show  his  mdcpeiidcucc,  and  nis  sense  of  Wcutworth's 
illiberal  prejudices. 

To  the  theatre,  accordingly,  he  went,  and  the  appearance 
and  effect  produced  by  this  celebrated  actress,  is  thus  vividly 
described. 

*  A  brilliant  awiie&Gej  lights,  music,  and  the  murmur  of  delight- 
ed expectBtion,  prepared  Charles  for  a  far  different  object  from  Eva. 
What  a  contrast,  in  the  very  introduction^  between  the  dark  habits^ 

pale  lights,  solemn  music,  and  awful  language  of  a  conventicle,  and 
the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  a  theatre!    He  felt  already  disposed  to 
look  vkrith  delight  on  one  who  was  so  brightly  harbingered,  tbourrh  it 
was  amid  a  scene  so  different  his  hrst  impressions  of  passion  had  been 
received  and  felt.    The  curtain  rosse ;  and,  in  a  few  moments  after, 
Madame  Dalmatiani  entered.    iShe  rui>hed  so  rapidly  on  the  $tage, 
and  burst  with  such  an  overwhelming  cataract  of  sound  oh  the  ear, 
in  a  bravura  that  seemed  composed  apparently  not  to  task,  but  to 
defy  the  human  voice,  that  all  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  all  ears  stim* 
ned ;  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  a  thunder  of  applause  tes- 
tified the  astonishment  from  which  the  audience  appeared  scarcely 
then  to  respire.    She  was  in  the  character  of  a  princess,  alternately 
reproaching  and  supplicating  a  tymnt  for  the  fate  of  !um-  lover;  and 
such  was  her  perfect  self-possession,  or  rather  the  force  with  which 
she  entered  into  the  character,  that  she  no  more  noticed  the  ap- 
plauses that  thundered  round  her,  than  if  she  had  been  the  indivi- 
dual slue  represented ;  and  such  was  the  illusion  of  her  figure,  her 
costume,  her  vdce,  and  her  attitudes,  that  in  a  few  moments  the  in- 
ipiration  with  which  she  was  agitated  was  communicated  to  every 
•pectator.    The  sublime  and  seulpture-like  perfection  of  her  form,— 
the  classical,  }  et  unstudied  undulation  of  her  attitudes,  almost  con- 
veying the  idea  of  a  sybil  or  a  prophetess  under  the  force  of  ancient 
inspiration, — the  resplendent  and  almost  over]M>wering  lustre  of  ber 
beauty,  her  sun-like  eyes,  her  snowy  arms,  her  drapery  hla/iDu  with 
diamonds,  yet  falling  round  her  figure  in  folds  as  light  as  i!  ilie  ze- 
phjTs  had  tiung  it  there,  and  delighted  to  sport  among  its  wavings  ; 
her  imperial  loveliness,  at  once  attractive  and  commanding,  and  her 
voice  developing  all  that  nature  could  give»  or  art  could  teach,  mad- 
dening the  ignorant  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  sense,  and  daring 
^tfie  scientific  beyoqd  the  bounds  of  expectation  or  of  experience, 
mocking  their  amazement,  and  leaving  the  ear  breathless — All  these 
•  burst  at  once  on  Charles,  whose  heart,  and  senses,  and  mind* 
ed  in  intoxication,  and  felt  pleasure  anniliilated  by  its  own  excess. ' — 
'  It  was  for  the  last  scene  she  iiad  rest  rv'ed  her  powers, — tliose 
astonishing  powers  that  could  blend  the  most  exquisite  tones  of 
lody  with  the  fiercest  agitations  of  passion,  that  could  delight  the 
tar,  while  they  shook  the  soul,    biic  came  forward,  after  having 
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•tabbed  the  tyrant  to  avenge  the  fate  of  her  lover.  Her  dress  was 
derar^recl, — her  lonp:  black  hair  floated  on  In  r  -hoiildcrs, — the  flowers 
and  duuiioiuls  thai  bound  it  were  flung  back, — and  her  bare  arm?,  her 
dark  fixed  eyes,  die  unconscious  look  wiUi  which  she  grasped  the 
dagger,  and  the  nnfelt  motioii  with  which  from  time  to  time  she  rais-  ^ 
ed  her  hand  to  wipe  o£P  the  trace  of  blood  from  her  pale  forehead, 
made  the  spectators  almost  tremble  for  the  next  victim  of  one  who 
seemed  armed  with  the  beauty,  the  passions,  and  the  terrors  of  an 
avenging  goddess.  App1au«^es  that  sliook  tlie  house  had  marked  every 
scene  but  the  last.  Wlicn  the  curtain  dropt,  a  dead  silence  pervaded 
the  whole  theatre,  and  a  deep  sigh  proclaimed  relief  from  oppression 
no  Ion  L  I  r  supportable.  *    I.  p.  160 — 164'. 

It  caiuH)t  liave  escaped  tlie  intelligent  render,  that  thh  superb 
Queen  of  terror  and  sorrow,  this  mistress  of  all  the  movements 
of  the  linman  heart,  is  the  highly  accomplishnl,  In  iiiiant,  and 
fa«icii;ai lug  Zaira,  the  iiiotlier  of  the  simple,  rvii red,  and  evan- 
l^elical  Eva;  and  it  can  as  little  escape  his  penetration,  tliat  she 
18  about  to  become  the  imconscious  rival  of  her  unfortunate 
child}  in  the  affections  of  the  fickle  De  Courcy.  The  death  of 
her  wretdied  husband  had  left  Zaira  possessed  of  the  weaitit 
which  her  talents  had  acquired,  and  she  was  now  come  to  Ire- 
land, with  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  her  lather,  scnne  lights 
conccniing  the  destniy  of  her  infant  child.  By  his  stem  injunc- 
tion, she  retained  her  borrowed  name  and  public  character. 

De  Courcy  had  a  nominal  guardian,  a  silly  man  of  fortune^ 
called  Sir  Richard  Longwood,  whose  silly  wife  had  presented 
him  witli  two  daughters,  whom  we  must  pronounce  rather  too 
silly  ibr  tho  rank  which  they  are  represented  as  holding  in  good 
sode^.  At  the  house  and  the  parties  of  Lady  Longwood,  De 
Courcy  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  Zaira,  rendered  doubly 
daitterous  by  her  rarious  talents  and  extent  of  cultivation,  as 
well  as  her  brilliancy  of  taste,  feeling,  mind,  and  manners,  form- 
mfX  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  uniform  siivitilicitv  and  limited 
character  ot  poor  Kva.  Yet  it  uas  Eva  wliom  he  l  isited  after 
the  first  evening  s]ient  in  the  fascinating  society  of  Z;tira,  ere 
yet  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  syren  whose  image  liad  begun 
to  eclipse  her  in  his  bo:;om. 

^  Eva  and  her  aunt  were  at  work  :  the  room  was  larcre ;  the  dark- 
brown  paper,  two  candles  dm\\y  burning  on  the  work-table,  the  silent 
quiet  figures  that  sat  beside  it,  the  shelves  loaded  with  volumes  of  di- 
vinity, the  still  sombrous  air  of  every  thing ;  no  musical  instrument, 
no  dowers,  no  paintings  $  what  a  contrast  to  the  scene  he  had  last 
iiritnessed,  and  to  the  scene  he  was  hastening  to ! '   p.  199. 

Here  he  asked  for  books,  and  had  im  choice  of  ^Sandeman's 
Letters,  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  Gill  on  Isaiali,  or  Owen  on  the 
Hebrews.   Milton  was  the  only  author  of  genius  permitted  to 
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hold  a  placo  on  tlicso  well-purged  shelves.  Milton  De  Courcy 
began  to  read,  but  was  soon  suenccd  by  Mrs  Wcntworth's  sc- 
VQi'c  remarks  on  the  lap*  of  that  great  poet  into  the  tenets  of 
Baxterianism.  The  iluluess  of  the  party  was  disturbed,  not  en- 
livejied  by  the  arrival  of  old  Wentworth,  full  primed  foi  eontro- 
versy,  and  his  pockets  stulfed  with  evangelical  pamphlets.  His? 
violenec  and  prejudiees  again  hurry  the  fh-kle.  lv)ver  to  the  house 
of  Madame  Dalmatiani,  where  all  was  light  and  music,  garlands 
and  cohnirs,  beauty  autl  genius.  The  mistress  passed  through  a- 
partments  filled  with  groupes  of  the  gay  and  ihe  learned,  where 
speech  was  without  effort,  and  silence  without  ennui;  where 

•  rare  volmnes,  rich  onumients,  classical  statues  and  pictures,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  the  attendants  and  splendour  of  llie 
lablishment,  showed  that  the  proprietor  was  the  fovourite  of 
^utune^  as  veil  as  of  nature.  But  har  own  presence  was  the 
principal  charm.  Her  beauty^  her  musical  talents, '  her  taste, 
were  altemately  taxed  icfs  their  share  of  the  festival.  She  con- 
versed with  the  various  professors  of  the  arts  of  noetry  and  of 
general  literature  in  a  style  various,  as  suited  mdr  different 
pursuits,  like  Cleopatra,  giving  audience  to  each  ambassador  at 
|ier  court  in  his  own  native  language. 

A  friend,  by  name  Montgomery,  the  same  who  first  conduct- 
ed .De  Courcy  to  a  methodist  meeting-house^  and  who  hhn- 

.  self  nourished  a  hopeless,  but  most  generous  passion  for  Eva^ 
eaw  with  alarm,  that  De  Courcy  preferred  the  dangerous  man- 
«on  of  Madame  Dalmatiani,  and  endeavoured,  more  zealously 
than  wisely,  to  reclaim  the  wanderer.  What  had  Dominic 
Street  to  j^resent,  that  could  be  opposed  to  Zaira's  palace  of  en- 
chanted enjoyments?  At  one  time  a  fierce  contrr>versy  betwixt 
Maeowen  and  one  of  his  pupils,  a  *  babe  in  grace'  a&  his  spirit- 
ual guide  termed  him,  '  to  be  fed  w  ith  milk. '  '  '  ' 

*  He  was  a  man  turned  of  fifty,  six  feet  two  inches  high,  broad 
and  bulky  in  proportion,  with  an  atrabilious  eomplexion,  a  voice  of 
thunder,  and  a  tread  tliat  shook  the  roum.  The  coiiiiast  was  un- 
speakably ridiculous.  *  *'  Babe !  "  murmured  De  Courcy ;  '*  Babe! " 
c^oed  Montgomery,  and  both  had  some  difficulty  in  subduing  their 

.  irebellious  muscles  to  the  placid  stagnation  that  overspread  the  faces 
around  them. — But  the  calm  was  of  short  continuance.— This  Quin« 
^us  Flestrin,  this  man-mountain  of  a  catechumen,  tame,  not  to  sit 
Hfith  lowly  docility  at  the  feet  of  his  teachers,  but  to  prove  that  he  • 

.  was  abic  to  teach  them.  If  he  was  a  babe,  as  De  Courcy  said,  tet- 
chy and  wayward  was  his  infancy  ;  "  no  ill-nursed,  ill-tempered,  cap- 
tious, squalling  brat,  w#s  ever  a  greater  terror  and  torment  in  the 
nursery.  He  resisted,  he  retorted,  lie  evaded,  he  parried,  iie  contra- 
cJictL'd,  carped,  and  "  cavilled  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  *" 
*  <  Maeowen  lost  his  ground  \  then  he  lost  lus  breath ;  then  be  lost 
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bis  temper;  sckitilkting  eyes,  quivering  lips,  and  streaks  of  atormv  rod 
markiBg  their  brown  dieeksy  gave  sigi^al  of  fierce  debate.  AU  the 
weapons  of  fleshly  warfare  were  soon  di  awn  in  the  combat^  and  cer- 
tain words  that  would  have  led  to  a  different  termination  of  the  dis- 
pute among  men  of  this  world,  passed  quick  and  high  between  them. 
Struck  with  shame,  they  paused — a  dreary  jiause  of  sullen  anger  and 
reluctant  shame. — "  Now,  shan't  we  have  a  word  of  prayer,  "  said 
Mr  Wentworth,  who  had  been  watcliing  them  with  as  much  deliber- 
<nte  enjo^-ment  as  an  ancient  Koiuan  would  a  spectacle  of  gladiators.' 
p.  239— 'i-i-l. 

A  more  edifying  scene  was  that  of  Eva  herself  engaged  in 
teaching  a  school  of  little  orphans,  whom  she  mamtained  out 
of  her  aUowance,  and  educated  from  her  own  lips.  Yet,  even 
amid  this  most  land^le  emplo^-ment,  could  the  iantastic  delica'- 
ev  of  De  Coun^,  rendered  morepuncdlious  by  the  society  of 
Zaira,  find  matter  of  ofl^ce.  The  dulneai  of  the  children, 
their  blunders,  their  mingled  brogues,  their  dirt,  and  all  else 
that  was  unpleasing  to  the  sense  and  the  imagination,  rendered 
the  task  even  of  clothing  the  naked,  and  instructing  the  igno- 
rant and  fatherless,  disgusting  in  the  eyes  of  a  delicate  and 
somewhat  selfish  lover  of  the  mie  arts. 

These  and  similar  scenes  of  contrast  succeed  to  each  other  with 
^reat  eflect ;  and  tlie  feeble  and  vacillating  mind  of  Dc  Courcy 
IS  alternately  agitated  by  returning  a£Eection  for  Eva,  aided  by 
€om|>assion  and  by  a  sense  of  the  cruelty  and  dishonour  of  de^ 
serting  her,  and  by  the  superior  force  of  character  of  her  more 
accomplished  rival.  It  becomes  daily  more  and  more  plain, 
that  the  weaker  feelino-  must  give  way  to  that  which  m  as  more 
strong  mid  energetic,  es])ecial]y  when  Zaira,  aicer  one  or  two  try- 
ing interviews,  agrees  to  btmisli  the  name  of  love  from  their  iiiti- 
mac}',  and  Id  term  it  only  an  iiitimate  friendshij),  r(^>olves  her- 
self to  adopt  the  task  of  preceptress  to  the  bride  oi  Do  Courcy, 
and  transfer  to  her  those  accomplishments  which  too  visibly  en- 
chanttHl  the  heart  of  her  susceptible  fi  ieiul.  Tliis  specious  ar- 
rangement is  well  ridiculed  by  Zaira's  correspoiuleni,  a  IVciich 
lady  of  llishion,  havintr  all  the  frivolity,  the  gootl  uatm-c,  the 
tact  and  perception  of  character  proper  to  one  who  liiied  a  high 
piace  in  the  Parisian  beau  monde ;  and  Zaira*s  eyes  became 
opened  to  th^  real  state  of  her  affections.  Meaiiwliile,  the 
continued  operation  of  contrast  alienates  De  Courcy  still  fur- 
ther from  tlie  gentle  Eva,  and  attaches  him  more  firmly  to  her 
brilliant  rival*  A  tJinnder-storm  frightens  Eva  into  a  state  of 
insensibility*  Another  thunder-storm  surprismg  a  party  of 
pleasure,  amid  the  romantic  region  of  tlie  Wicklow  mountauis^ 
gives  Eaira  the  opportunity  of  exhibitmg  courage  at  once'he- 
;roic  and  pbilosopnicaL   Ail  circumstances  combine  to  sitpw 
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that  De  Coiircy's  hastily  formed  cmrrtgcmcnt  with  Eva  wiH  not 
and  cannot  come  to  a  good  issue.  The  fiendish  hag  from  whose 
power  De  Courcy  had  delivered  her,  appears  upon  the  scene, 
R^ain  and  again  crosnng  the  stage  like  an  evil-presaging  appa- 
rition. One  of  the  most  Iriglitful  of  these  appearances  takes 
place  durinj;  a  gr^'at  fire  in  Dubhn,  to  tlie  progress  of  which 
!^ira  and  De  Courcy  are  witnesses*  The  scene  is  described 
with  much  terrij^  grandeur. 

*  All  was  life»  though  it  was  the  hour  of  repose ;  and  all  was  Iightf 
terrible  light*  though  the  sky  was  as  dark  as  December  midnight. 
They  attempted  to  ascend  Cork-hill ;  that  \n  as  rendered  impossible  hy 
the  crowd ;  and  winding  another  way  through  lanes,  of  which  the 
reader  may  be  spared  the  names,  they  got  into  Fishamble  Street. 
Mnny  fearful  intimations  of  the  danger  struck  them  there. — The  liol- 
low  rolling  of  the  fire-eP^intN,  so  distinct  in  tlieir  sound ; — the  cries 
of  "  clear  the  way,  "  from  the  crowd,  who  opened  their  dense  tumid- 
tuous  mass  for  the  passage,  and  instantly  closed  again; — the  triuiip- 
ling  of  the  cavah  y  on  tJie  wet  j)aveuient,  threatening,  hacking,  facing 
among  the  crowd  ; — the  ternhlc  hollow  knocking  on  tlie  pavement,  to 
break  open  tl)e  pipes  for  water,  which  was  but  iinperiectly  supplied; 
-—the  bells  of  all  the  neigiibouring  churches,  St  John's,  St  Werburgh's, 
St  Bride's,  and  Uie  deep  tremendous  toll  of  Christ-church,  mingled 
with^  but  heard  above  all,  as  if  it  summoned  the  BufieTers  to  prepare^ 
not  for  hfe  but  for  death,  and  poured  a  kind  of  defiance  on  the  very 
efforts  it  was  rung  to  invite  them  to.  All  this  came  at  once  on  them^ 
as  they  entered  FishamUe  Street,  from  a  wretched  lane  through 
which  they  had  been  feeling  their  way.  They  emerged  from  it ;  and 
\X)hen  they  did,  the  liorrors  of  tlie  conflagration  burst  on  them  at  once. 
The  fire,  confined  in  the  sphere  of  its  action,  amidst  warehouses  thick- 
ly riirlosed,  hurst  in  terrible  volumes  above  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
and  seemed  like  a  volcano,  oi  which  no  one  could  see  the  crater. 

*  On  the  steps  of  St  John's  Church,  a  number  were  collected. 
They  had  snatched  the  furniturt:  from  their  miseruble  lodgings  ;  piled 
it  up  in  the  street,  where  the  guard  were  watching  it,  aiitl  now  sat 
patiently  in  the  open  air  to  see  their  habitations  reduced  to  ashes,  un- 
knowing where  they  were  to  rest  their  heads  that  night. 

*  All  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  were  strongly  illuminated 
by  the  fire,  and  still  more  strongly  (tliough  partially  from  time  to 
time)  by  lights  held  out  by  the  inh^itants  from  their  windows,  from 
the  shops  to  the  attics,  six  stories  high  ;  and  the  groupes  below  flash- 
ing out  in  the  light,  and  disappearing  in  the  darkness,  their  upturned 
faceSf  marked  with  the  shifting  traces  of  fear,  horror,  defiance,  and 
despair,  presented  a  subject  for  Salvator.  No  banditti,  in  the  darkest 
woods  of  the  Appcimincs,  illuminated  only  by  lightning,  ever  showed 
more  fearful  wildness  of  expre^^sion,  or  more  picturesque  dist<M  t ion  of 
attitude.  Just  then  the  flame  s  ^unk  for  a  moment,  but,  rising  again, 
instantly  poured  fortii  a  volume  of  ii|;ht^  tliat  set  the  whole  horizofi 
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fn  a  blaze.  Tliere  was  a  shriek  from  the  crowd,  that  seemed  rather 
iikc  tlie  cry  of  triumph  than  despair.  It  is  oevtaiiiy  that  a  people  like 
the  Irish,  whose  imagination  ia  stronger  than  any  otlier  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculties,  can  utter  cries  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  a. splendid 

conflagration  that  is  consuming  their  duellings. 

*  The  last  burst  of  flames  produced  a  singular  effect.  The  build- 
ings in  Castle  Street  (helow  the  range  of  the  iliuminatioa)  lay  in  com- 
plete darkness — darkness  more  intense  from  the  surrounding  light, 
and  the  tower  and  spire  of  St  Werburgh's,  (it  had  then  a  fantasticaily 
elegant  spire),  by  their  height  in  the  huri/uu,  cauglit  the  wlioJe  effect 
oi  the  fire,  and  appeared  like  a  fairy  palace  of  flame,  blazing  and 
built  among  the  clouds.  *    II.  p.  101 — 105. 

Amidst  this  scene  of  horror  and  sublinnty,  rushes  forth  the 
hcggar  miniinc,  hurstintr  throu»rh  the  crowd  with  irresistible 
jbrce,  and  planting  herself  oppu.sito  to  Zatra. 

^  She  was,  as  usual,  in  rtfgs,  and  as  the  strong  light  gleamed  on 
Iier  hoary  streaming  hair,  her  wild  icaiures,  and  her  wilder  attire, 
she  seemed  fit  to  act  the  prompting  and  exulting  fury  who  stood  by 
Nero  when  he  surve}  ed  iVoni  his  tow  er  Rome  in  flames,  which  his 
owi^  orders  had  kindled,  and  which  his  own  orders  (It  is  said)  forbid 
to  |>e  ^tinguished.  She  began  her  usual  wild  dance,  regardless  cf 
the  crowd,  and  of  the  terrible  cause  of  dieir  assembling,  and  min- 
gled, from  time  to  time»  exclamations  in  a  voice  between  recitative 
and  singing,  that  seemed  modulated  to  the  music  of  invisible  and  in- 
fernal iqpirits.  It  was  very  singular  of  this  woman,  that  though  her 
accent  was  perfectly  Irish,  her  expressions  were  not  so ;  her  indivi- 
dual feeling  seemed  to  swallow  up  and  overwhelm  her  nationality. 
Wherever  she  was,  she  seemed  perfectly  alone — alone  alike  amid  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow  or  the  multitudes  of  Dublin  :  ail  times,  cir- 
cumstance?, find  persons  seemed  to  yifld  to  the  single,  mysterious, 
undefinabie  teelmg  that  always  governed  and  inspired  her;  and  while 
it  made  her  an  object  of  supreme  terror  to  all  others,  made  all  others 
objects  of  supreme  contempt  to  her. '    II.  p.  107,  108. 

As  she  attempted  to  seize  upon  Zairn,  of  whose  individualitj' 
she  retained  some  iniperiect  recollection^  she  was  forced  back 
by  De  Courcy. 

*  "  Have  you  no  touch  of  nature  in  ye?  "  said  the  woman,  sud- 
denly and  fearfully  altering  her  tone,  and  clinging  close  and  closer  to 
Zaira.  "  Do  you  know  who  (vchom)  it  is  you  drive  away  ? — Have 
ye  no  touch  oi'  nature  in  ye  ? — Oh,  these  hands  are  withered,  but 
how  often  they  have  clasped  you  louiul  that  white  neck  ! — Oh,  tlicse 
hairs  are  gray,  but  how  often  have  }ou  played  with  them  when  they 
were  as  black  and  as  bright  as  your  own ! — Sorrow  for  you  has  turn- 
ed them  white.  Oh,  look  upon  me,— 4ook  upon  me  cm  my  knees. 
I  don*t  know  jyour  wme  ncfm,  bat  yen  should  never  have  forgot  mine* 
Oh,  have  ye  no  nature  in  you,  and  I  kneeling  on  the  cohl  stones  if 

fore  my  cm!'**   II.  112,  113. 
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TlMse  ommoufi  canes  were  prophetic.  The  depnitore  of  Zsira 

for  the  Continent  brought  De  Courcy's  apostasy  to  a  crisis.  Her 
&ther  htmne  died  SDCldeii)^)  deprived  her  of  every  clue,  as  she 
thought,  to  uiscover  where  her  child  existed ;  and  the  discoreiy 
of  how  far  her  affections  were  like  to  huny  her,  was  another  mo- 
tive for  her  departure.  Slie  saw  De  Courcy  once  morey  however, 
and  the  result  of  their  interview  was,  his  obtaining  permission 
to  attend  her  to  the  Continent  on  the  foodng  of  a  companion, 
who,  at  the  expiiy  of  a  twelvemonth,  might  claim  possession 
of  her  hand.  Tlierc  is  a  letter  of  the  deserted  and  heart-bro- 
ken Ev;i  to  her  fliithless  lover,  which  aboiiiKl**  with  touches  of 
beaiitifiil  and  J!;)tiiral  feeling.  She  tliankcd  him  for  the  whole- 
some cruelty  wiiicli  had  restored  to  heaven  a  heart  which,  for 
his  sake,  had  begun  to  love  the  world.  iShc  forgave  him,  and 
concluded  with  this  pathetic  prophecy. 

*  "  You  Avill  rctiirn  in  spring  ;  in  spring,  you  will  be  back  with 
your  triumphant  bLaiitiful  bride  :  perhaps  you  wiii  visit  this  room  tiuni 
some  Ungering  feeling  ;  you  will  see  the  flowers,  the  books,  the  mu- 
sic you  once  loved,  all  m  their  place,  where  yc^  formerly  wished 
to  see  them;  and  perhaps  you  wul  ask,  where  am  /• — I  came»  " 
says  the  easteni  tale  you  told  me,  to  the  tombs  of  my  friends,  and 
asked  where  are  they  ?  and  echo  answered,  Where  9  "  '    II.  276. 

In  the  hope  ot  rendering  her  juvenile  lover  all  that  was 
worthy,  as  she  ah  cady  accounted  him  all  that  was  amiable, 
Zaira  had  yielded  to  the  culpable  weakness  of  becoming  acces- 
sory to  his  breach  of  promise.  She  had  not  doubted  tnat  she 
could  attach  him  to  her  by  the  double  charms  of  beauty  and 
talent,  added  to  those  of  su{)erior  intellect.  But  Paris — that 
Paris  ill  which  even  tlic  lover  of  the  Princess  of  Babylon  be- 
came di&ioyal — was  doomed  to  prove  the  vanity  of  her  expe«» 
stations. 

The  lideiity  of  a  man  is  like  the  virtue  of  a  female  when  it 
has  succumbed  in  one  teniptaiion, — the  sense  of  line  feeling  is 
lost,  and  it  sekloni  resists  another.  Yet,  we  are  far  from  dunk- 
ing the  second  defection  of  Charleys  de  Courcy,  amiable  and 
generous  as  he  is  painted,  as  half  so  probably  nioiii  cd  as  hi^ 
iirst  oHence  agaiusl  the  code  of  constancy.  Ilis  desertion  of 
the  simple  and  narrow-minded  Eva  for  a  woman  of  such  bril- 
liant talent  and  powers  as  Zaira»  while  it  was  highly  blame- 
worthy, is  but  too  probable  an  occurrence.  But  that,-  unsated 
by  possession^  and  witnessing  the  prodigious  effects  produced 
'by  Zoira'a  talents  on  afl  that  was  orave  and  illustrious  in  £u- 
.rup^  and  which  was  l^ien  (in  1814)  assembled  in  Faris»  he 
skraki  hare  wantonly  deserted  the  sacred  object  of  his  affec- 
tions^ and  preferred  to  her,  for  ever  so  short  a  space,  a  certain 
Eulalie  de  TerrangeS)  so  inferior  to  her  in  all  respects,  exceeds 
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every  extende  d  limit  of  indulgence  wliich  we  cjui  allow  tf)  a 
susceptible  and  iickle  disposition,  fixc  s  upon  Mr  Maturin's  iie- 
ro  the  odious  character  of  a  male  ciKjuctte,  and  makes  us  al- 
most identify  a  character  so  eneniinate  with  that  ascribed  by 
tiie  satirist  to  a  countryman  of  l)e  Courcy*s — 
A  motley  figure  of  the  Fribble  tribe, 
IVhidi  hewrt  can  scarce  conceive  or  pen  describe, 
Nor  mule  nor  female  neither,  and  yet  both 
Of  neuter  gender,  though  of  Irish  growth, 
A  six  foot  suckling,  mincing  in  its  gaity 
Affected,  peevish,  prim  and  delipate. 
Lest  we  should  appear,  however^  to  have  judged  too  harshly 
of  De  Courcy,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  various  minives 
alleged  for  his  a  second  time  breaking  the  most  solenni  tics  that 
a  man  can  form,  and  deserting  Zaira  in  Paris,  as  he  had  desert- 
ed Eva  in  Dubliii.    The  blaze  of  Zaira's  mental  superiority 
seems  to  have  become  too  scorching  for  De  Courcy  to  bear, 
when  he  was  no  longer  screened  by  the  opportunity  of  retiring 
to  contrast  its  brilliancy  witli  tlic  more  calm  mooniiglil  c  liarac- 
ter  of  Eva.    She  had  pretensions,  besides,  to  guide  aiul  to  in- 
struct him;  and  no  man  cares  to  be  guide<I  and  instructed  by  a 
woman.    Muicover,  in  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  IVench- 
man,  Zaira  was  Irop  twigeanlc,  too  detennined  to  da/zlo  and  to 
delight,  and  to  inspire  every  moment  with  rapture  of  one  descrip- 
tion or  another.    *  Pleasure  itself,  so  protracted, '  says  this  con- 
noisseur, '  so  exaggerated,  must  become  pain.    It  is  like  the 
punishment  of  Regulus,  cutting  off' the  eyelids  to  turn  the  li^ht 
of  the  sun  into  tortui  c. '    Besiues,  there  was  the  dissipation  of 
Parisian  society,  and  the  shame  of  being  seen  one  of  the  train  of 
an  actress — he  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  bhrth;  and  there  was 
the  discovery,  that  Zura  had  been  a  wife  and  a  motlier,  which 
she  had  imprudently  left  him  to  receive  from  others;  and  there 
was  a  letter  of  expostulation  from  his  kind  guiu^ian,  conjuring 
him  to  avoid  a  disgraceful  alliance,  and  not  to  suffer  himself  to 
-be  trailed  over  the  Continent,  the  overgrown  pupil  of  a  female 
pedagogue.    Lastly,  there  was  a  natural  love  of  change^  and 
flome  regret  after  the  discarded  Eva.    If  all  these  reasons  can- 
not palliate  De  Courcy's  second  apostasy  to  the  reader,  we  must 
abandon  him  to  tlieir  severest  condemnation  for  deserting  Zaira, 
and  announce  his  speedy  return  to  Irehuul.    It  was  in  vain  that 
she  degraded  herself  by  followhig  iiini  even  in  the  streets — it  was 
impossible  to  recal  his  affections.    I'iie  arrival  of  Montgomery, 
with  intelligence  that  Eva  was  in  a  deep  decline,  brouglit  his  reso- 
lution to  a  crisis,  and  he  qnitt cd  Paris.    From  this  period  tlirre  i* 
little  more  occasion  for  narrative.    I'hc  tiuthor  traces  the  vari- 
S>us  steps  by  which  &u  approa«hc)i  to  the  harbour  where  llierc  is 
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'rest  from'  each  earthly  stunn^tke  afiecttoimte  services  of  her  ad- 
opted mother-^the  sdfish  specidAtioiw  of  Wentworth,  and  the 
more  basely  selCsh  brutalities  of  the  vile  Tartulfe  Macowen. 
With  the  history  of  Eva's  graduated  decline^  Is  contrasted  the 
despairing  state  of  Zaira;  her  coitferences  and  controveraes 
with  Cardonnenn,  a  French  sceptical  philosopher ;  her  escape 
from  his  snares;  her  resohition  to  become  a  devotee,  and  her 
horror  at  binding  herself  unable  to  entertain  tliat  waimth  of  en- 
thusiastic zeal  necessary  to  give  elfect  to  the  Catholic  nostrum  df 
penance;  her  resolution  to  put  herself  to  death,  with  all  the  pre- 
.paralioiis  which  she  solemnly  adopted;  and  h6r  abandoning  her 
purpose,  startled  by  an  impressive  dream  or  vision,  which  Im- 
pelled her  to  follow  her  versatile  lover  to  Ireland.  All  these 
moods  of  a  despairing  mind  are  well  descrihcil,  but  too  much 
protrartrfl.  The  mind  becomes  weary  of  accumulated  horrors, 
having  all  reference  to  the  same  person  and  set  of  events,  and 
beloi^L^injT  to  a  catastrophe  wliich  is  ine\itable,  and  full  in  view. 
The  skill  ol  tiie  author,  his  iuiowledge  of  the  human  mind,  his 
talent  at  expressinc^  sorrow,  in  all  the  varieties  of  her  melan- 
choly language,  proves  unequal  to  the  task — during  the  first 
perusal  at  least — of  securing  unwearied  attention.  His  labours 
seem  as  if  they  were  employed  to  diversify  or  adorn  a  long  strait 
avenue  of  yews  and  cypresses,  terminating  in  the  full  view  of  a 
sepulchre. 

At  length,  however,  the  various  persons  of  the  narrative,  pur- 
suers and  pursued,  are  reassembled  in  Dublin.  De  Courcy — 
his  own  health  destroyed  by  remorse  and  the  conflict  of  con- 
tending passions,  dares  to  solicit  an  interview  with  Ev»— dares 
to  connde  his  repentance  to  Mrs  Wentworth,  with  whose  chavac* 
ter,  naturally  warm  and  even  passionate,  though  now  subjected 
to  the  control  of  religion,  the  reader  has  been  already  made  ac- 
quainted. We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  meeting  be- 
twixt this  lady  and  the  penitent  who  had  wounded  her  peace  so 
bitterly,  by  the  side  of  the  pathetic  scenes  of  the  same  sort  in 
Itichardson.  But  we  have  been  already  too  liberal  in  quotations ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  must  be  briefly  summed  up.  In 
her  wanderings  through  Dublin,  Zaira  finds  ner  maniac  mother 
on  her  deathbed ;  and  learns  from  her  the  fact,  that  she  had  been 
the  unconscious  rival  of  her  own  daughter,  and  the  means  of  her 
descending  to  an  untimely  'j^nw^^.  After  this  communication, 
made  with  the  same  wild  i»n(i  imjiressive  chgnity  with  which  Mr 
Maturln  has  all  along  invested  this  person,  the  unhappy  wo- 
man expires ;  and  the  yet  more  unhappy  Zaira  hastens  to  Went- 
w  orth  Street,  where  she  finds  Eva  just  dead.  De  Courcy  also 
sle}}t,  to  awake  no  more;  and  the  author  thus  closes  his.melan- 
tliolv  r.arrativc.  ' 
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*  The  following  spring,  the  Miss  Longwoods,  gay  and  happy, 
were  escorted  by  youthful,  titled  bridcgroomB  into  tfaait  very  churchl 
They  entered  it  nattering  in  bridal  finery ;  and  as  they  quitted  it» 
their  steps  trod  lightly  on  the  graves  of  De  Coarcy  and  Eva^Suc^ 

is  the  condition  of  life. 

Zaira  still  lives,  and  lives  in  Ireland.  A  spell  seems  tm 
bind  her  to  the  death-place  of  her  daughter  and  lover.  Her  ta- 
lents are  gone,  at  least  they  are  no  longer  exorted:  The  nradet  may 
still  be  there,  but  it  is  only  the  tempest  of  grief  that  now  scat- 
ters their  leaves.  Like  Caratliis  in  the  vaults  of  V.hWs.  her  h:ind  is 
cun.stantly  pressed  on  her  heart,  in  token  of  tlie  tire  that  is  burning 
there  for  ever  ;  and  those  who  are  near  her,  constantlv  hear  her  re- 
peat,  "  My  c  h  Id — I  have  murdered  my  child  !  "  When  great  talents 
are  combim d  u  itli  calamity,  their  union  forms  the  tenth  tvm^e  of  hu« 
man  suffering  ; — ^grief  becomes  inexhaustible  from  the  unhappy  fertili- 
ty of  genius, — and  the  serpents  that  devour  us,  are  generateii  out  of 
our  own  vitals.  *  III,  407,  408. 

The  length  of  our  analysii^,  and  of  our  qaotatlons,  are  the 
best  proof  of  the  nlcasure  witli  which  we  have  read  this  moral 
and  interesting  tale, — and  may  stand  in  plnce  of  eulog\'.  We 
liave  also  hinted  nt  some  of  the  author's  errors ;  and  we  must 
now,  in  all  candour  and  respect,  mention  one  of  considerable 
importance^  which  the  reader  has  perhaps  anticipated.   It  re- 
spects the  resemblance  betwixt  tlie  character  and  fate  of  Zaira 
and  Corinne, — a  coincidence  so  near,  as  certainly  to  deprive  Mr 
Maturin  of  all  claim  to  originality,  so      as  this  brilliant  *and 
well  painted  character  is  concerned.   In  her  accomplishments, 
ill  her  beauty,  in  her  talenti^  in  her  falling  a  victim  to  the  pas* 
sioii  of  a  fickle  lover,  Zaira  closely  resembles  her  distinguished 
prototype.  ,  Still,  however,  she  is  Corinne  in  Ireland,  ^ntrast- 
ed  with  other  personages,  and  sustaining  a  different  tone  of  feel- 
ing and  conversation  and  argument ;  so  that  we  pardon  the  want 
of  originality  of  con^i^tlon,  in  consideration  of  the  new  lights 
thrown  upon  this  interesting  female,  who,  in  the  full  career  of 
successful  talent,  and  invested  with  all  the  glow  of  genius,  sa- 
crifices the  world  of  taste  and  of  science  for  an  unhappily-placed 
a^Kbction.   On  the  other  hand,  the  full  praise,  both  of  inven- 
tion and  execution^  must  be  allowed  to  Mr  Maturin's  sjc^h 
of  Eva— so  soft,  so  geiKle,  so  scIf-devoted — such  a  mixture  of 
the  purity  of  heaven  witli  the  simplicity  of  earth,  concealing  the 
most  acute  fcehngs  under  the  appearance  of  devout  abstraction, 
and  unable  to  express  her  passion  otherwise  than  by  dying  for 
it.   Xhervarioiis  impressions  received  by  good  and  by  bad  dis- 
^^pdlitions  from  the  piofession  of  metliodistical  or  evangelical  te- 
nets, fonn  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  bur  modern  man- 
neni.   Mr  Maturin  has  used  the  scalpel,  aot  wetbink  imfiiir- 
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Ivj  but  witli  jjioiessional  rigour  and  dexterity,  in  aimtomi/ing 
the  elfccts  of  a  system  which  is  making  way  amongst  us  with 
incretusiiig  strength,  and  will  one  day  have  its  influence  on  the 
fate  perhaps  of  nations.  But  we  resume  our  criticisms.  The 
character  of  De  Courcy  we  will  not  resume; — it  is  provokingly 
inconsistent ;  and  we  wish  the  nnc  ient  fashion  of  the  Devil  flying 
off  with  false-hearted  lovtrs,  as  in  the  ballad  of  the  A\  andering 
Prince  of  Troy,  had  sustained  no  change  in  his  luvuur. 

In{ieec4,  such  a  catastr()]:)he  would  not  have  been  alien  to  the 
genius  of  Mr  Matin  in,  who,  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  ior- 
mer  puhhcations,  has  shown  some  desire  to  wield  the  wand  of 
the  enchanter,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  supernatural  horrors. 
While  De  Courcy  was  in  the  act  of  transferring  his  allegiance 
from  Eva  to  Zaira,  the  phantom  of  the  latter — her  'wraii/i  as  we 
cull  in  Scotlantl  the  apparition  of  a  living  person — glides  past 
him,  ;n  r;  yed  in  white,  with  eyes  closed,  and  face  })aie  and  co- 
loiii  le.^n,  and  is  presently  afterwards  seen  lying  beneath  his  feel 
as  he  assists  Zaira  into  the  carriage.  Eva  lias  a  tlream,  corres- 
ponding to  the  iip})arition  in  all  its  circuinsiaiices.  This  inci- 
dent resembles  one  which  w  e  iiave  reail  in  our  youth  in  Aubrey, 
Baxter,  or  some  such  savoury  and  saj/ient  collector  of  ghost- 
stories  ;  but  we  chiefly  mention  it,  to  hitroduce  a  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  tragedy  of  Bertram,  adopted  by  the  author, 
we  believe,  with  considerable  regret.  It  consists  in  tlie  retrench* 
ment  of  a  passage  or  two  of  great  poetical  beauty,  in  which 
Bertram  is  represented  as  spurred  to  the  commission  of  his  great 
crimes,  by  the  direct  agency  of  a  supernatural  and  malevolent; 
being.  We  have  been  fevoured  with  a  copy  of  the  lines  by  a 
particular  firiend  and  admirer  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented the  manuscript  copy  of  his  play,  in  which  alone  the/ 
exist*  The  Prior,  in  his  dialogue  with  Bertram^  mentions 
— ^  the  dflffk  knight  of  the  forest. 

So  from  his  armour  named  and  sable  helm> 

"Whose  unbarred  vizor  mortal  never  saw. 

He  dwells  alone ;  no  earthly  thing  lives  near  liim« 

Save  the  hoarse  raven  croaking  o'er  his  towers, 

And  the  dank  weeds  muffling  his  stagnant  moat. 
Bertram.  I'll  ring  a  summons  on  his  barred  portal 

Shall  make  them  through  their  dark  valves  rock  and  ring-. 
Prior.  Thou'rt  mad  to  take  the  quest.— Within  my  memoiy 

One  solitary  rnan  did  venture  there — 

Dark  thoughts  dwelt  with  hirn,  which  he  sought  to  vent« 

Unto  that  dark  compeer  we  saw  his  steps, 

In  winter's  stormy  tn  liight,  seek  that  pass— 

But  days  and  yeai  s  are  gone,  and  he  returns  not. 
Bertram,  What  f^te  befel  him  there  ? 
Prior.  The  manner  of  his  end  was  never  know**'  ,  . 
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Bertram.  That  man  shall  be  my  mate^CoDteud  not  with  iilfr-* 

Horrors  to  me  are  kindred  and  society. 
Or  man,  or  fiend,  he  hath  won  the  soul  of  Bertram. 
JBertram  is  afierwards  discovered  alone,  voandering  near  the  fatal  iavcer^ 
and  describes  the  effect  of  the  atvfid  interxietv  which  he  had  courted, 

Bertram,  Was  it  a  niaa  or  fiend  ? — WiiaLe'er  it  was 
It  hath  dealt  wonderfiUly  with  ine^ 
All  is  around  hia  dweUing  suitable ; 
The  invisible  blast  to  which  the  dark  pines  groan, 
The  unconscious  tread  to  which  the  dark  earth  echoes* 
The  hidden  waters  rushing  to  their 
These  sounds  of  which  the  causes  are  not  seen 
I  love,  for  they  are  like  my  fete  mysterious — 
How  tower'd  his  proud  form  througii  the  shrouding  gloom* 
How  spoke  the  eloquent  silence  of  its  motion, 
How  through  the  barred  viz-or  did  his  accents 
lioll  their  rich  thunder  on  their  pausing  soul ! 
And  though  his  mailed  hand  did  shun  my  grasp, 
And  thoti^  his  dosed  morion  hid  his  feature, 
Yea  all  resemblance  to  the  face  of  man, 
I  felt  the  hollow  whisper  of  his  welcome, 
I  felt  those  unseen  eyes  were  fix'd  on  mine. 

If  eyes  indeed  were  there  

Forgotten  tliou^hts  of  evil,  still-born  mischi^, 
Foul  fertile  seeds  of  passion  and  of  crmie, 
.    That  wither'd  in  my  heart's  abortive  core, 
Rous'd  their  dark  battle  at  his  trumpet-peal : 
So  sweeps  the  tempest  o'er  the  slumbering  desert^ 
Waking  its  myriad  hosts  of  burning  death : 
So  calls  the  last  dread  peal  the  wandering  atoms 
Of  blood  and  bone  and  flesh  and  dust-worn  fii^entt^ 
In  dire  array  of  ghastly  unity, 
To  bide  the  eternal  summons — 
I  am  not  what  I  was  since  I  beheld  him— 
I  was  the  slnve  of  passion's  ebbing  sway- 
All  is  condensed,  collected,  callous  now — 
The  groan,  the  burst,  the  fiery  flash  is  o'er, 
Down  pours  the  dense  and  daikening  lava-tide, 
Arresting  life  and  stilling  all  beneath  it. 

Mnler  ivoo  of  hU  band  (^serving  him. 

Fhra  RoUer.  Sees*t  thou*  with  what  a  step  of  pride  he  stattci— 
Hiou  hast  the  dark  knight  of  the  forest  seen ; 
For  never  man,  from  living  converse  come, 
Trod  with  such  step  or  flasird  with*  eye  like  thine. 

Second  Rohher.  And  hast  thou  of  a  truth  scon  the  dark  knight? 

JBertram  {turtniif^  on  him  fnddfnJij)  Thy  hand  is  chiil'd  wkii 
fear — Well  !  shiviM  ing  craven, 
Say  I  huYc  »ecu  him — wiicrefore  dost  thou  ga«e  ? 
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Long  St  thou  for  tale  of  goblin-guarded  portsrf  ? 
Of  giant  champion  whose  spell-forged  mail 
Crumbled  to         ar  sound  of  magic  horn — 
Banner  of  hiicctcd  tiame  whose  foldin^^ii  shrunk 
To  withering  weeds  that  o'er  the  hattlementa 
Wave  to  the  broken  spell — or  demon-blast 
Of  winded  clarion  whose  fell  suitimoiw  sinks 
To  lonely  whisper  of  the  shuddering  breezcr 
O'er  the  chann'd  towers^— 

Fira  Robber,  Mock  me  not  thus-^Hast  met  him  of  a  truth 

Bertram,  Well,  fool — 

First  Robber,  Why  then  heaven's  benison  be  with  you* 
Upon  this  hour  we  part — farewcl  for  evor. 
For  mortal  cause  1  bear  a  mortal  weapon— 
But  man  that  leagues  with  demons  lacks  not  man. 
The  description  of  the  iiend  s  port  and  lano-uajre, — the  effect 
wliich  the  conference  with  him  pnKlucos  upon  Bertram's  mind, — 
die  terrific  dignity  with  wliich  the  intercourse  with  such  an  associate 
invests  him,  and  its  rendering  him  a  terror  even  to  his  own  des- 
perate biuiditti, — is  all  well  conceived,  and  executed  in  a  grand 
and  magnificent  stmn  of  poetry ;  and,  in  the  perusal,  suppos- 
ing the  reader  were  cari-ying  Iiis  mind  back  to  the  pciiod  when 
inch  intercourse  between  mortals  and  demons  was  considered- as 
matter  of  indisputable  truths  the  story  acquires  |irobabUi^  and 
consistency,  even  from  that  which  is  in  its^f  not  only  mmoba- 
ble  bttt  impossible.   The  interview'  with  the  incarnate  fiend  of 
Ibrest,  wonldt  in  these  days,  be  supposed  to  hovotlie  same 
^SSocX  upon  the  mind  of  Bertram,  as  the  '  metaphysical  aid  '  of 
the  witches  prpdnce^  upon  that  of  Macbeth,  awakening  and  stL- 
nmlating  that  appetite  tor  crime,  which  simnbered  in  the  bosom 
of  both,  till  called  forth  by  supernatural  suggestion.   At  the  same 
time,  while  we  are  happy  to  preserve'  a  passage  of  sucli  singu- 
lar beautj'  and  power,-  we  ap|irove  of  the  taste  which  retrench- 
ed it  in  action.    The  suadaite  diaholo  is  now  no  longer  a  phrase 
even  in  our  indictments ;  and  \vc  fear  his  Satanic  Majestj',  were 
he  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  modern  times,  would  ccrtamly  ia- 
cur  the  appropriate  fate  of  danmation. 

To  return  to  the  present  work. — We  observe,  with  pleasure, 
that  Mr  Maturin  has  put  his  genius  under  better  regulation 
than  in  his  former  publications,  and  retrenched  that  luxuriance 
of  language,  and  too  copious  use  of  ornament,  which  distin- 
guishes the  authors  and  orators  of  Ireland,  whose  exuberance 
of  imagination  sometimes  places  them  in  the  predicament  of 
their  honest  countrvman,  who  conipiained  ot  being  run  away 
with  by  hi»  logs,  'fhis  excessive  indulgence  of  the  imagination 
is  proper  to  a  country  where  there  is  mote  genius  thou  taste^ 
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an  I  more  copiousness  tUim  refinement  of  ideas.  But  it  is  an 
error  to  sufter  the  weeds  to  rush  up  widi  the  grain,  though 
their  appearance  may  prove  the  richness  of  the  soil.  There  is 
a  time  when  an  author  should  reiraini  ]ike  Job,  ^even  from 
good  word»--thour;h  it  shduld  be  pain  to  htm.  '—And  altiionffh 
we  think  Mr  Matnurine  has  reformed  that  error  IndiilerenUy 
wefl,  in  his  present  work,  we  do  pray  him^  in,  his  future  com- 
positions, to  reform  it  altogether.  For  the  rest,  we  disoniss 
nim  with  our  best  wishes,  and  not  without  hopes  that  we  may 
again  meet  him  in  the  maze  of  fiction,  since,  although  he  has 
threatened,  like  Prospero,  to  break  his  wand,  we  have  done 
our  poor  endearour  to  save  his  book  from  beii^  burned* 
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riantly productive ;  to  which  is  added  a  Memoir,  drawn  up  at  the  es^ 
press  desire  of  his  Impefial  Highness  the  Arehduke  John  of  AaBtria> 
OR  the  Nature  and  NiitritiTe  Qualities  of  Florin  6tass>  fto.  •  Ar*1i9(. 
Richardson,  D.  \  .   •  h  k 

Considerations  respecting  Cambridge,  mpre  particularly  rela^ng 
to  its  Botanical  Professorship.  By  Sir  James  Smithi  M.D.  F«  S. 
8vo.   2s.  6d.  '  •  > 

ARCHITECTURE.  * 

Mr  Kendall,  architect,  of  Exeter,  has  just  published  an  Elucida- 
tion of  the  iirst  principles  of  English  Architecture,  usually  deno- 
minated Gotliic.  The  work  comprises  upwards  of  20  finely  engrav- 
ed plates  by  Mr  Storer,  respresenting  Elevations,  &c.  taken  from  Ufa 
Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter.^ 

ART9,'FfNB.  ■ 

New  Churdies  Considered,  with  respect  to  the  Opportunities  they 
dffer  for  the  eneouragement  of  Painting.  By  B.  R.  Haydom  8vo« 
It.  6d. 

No.  I.  of  a  Series  of  Twelve  Portraits  of  Distinguished  Living 
Characters  of  Scotland;  containing  heads  of  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 
1  raiicis  Jeffrey,  Esq.  and  Ilenry  Tlaeburn,  Esq. ;  drawn  and  etched 
by  Wiiimni  Nicholson ;  accompanied  with  short  Biographical  No- 
tices. Size  of  the  plates  \\  inches  by  9.  Price  of  each  number 
1/*  Us.  6d.  for  proofi  on  India  paper ;  and  1/.  Is.  for  plain  impi 
dons. 
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:  "     .  ANTIQUITIES. 

;  The  EIgm  MaifoleB^  Iran  tlie  Tenple  of  Minenra  at  Athens ;  se* 
lected  fnm  Stuart  and  Heretics  Antiquitiea  of  Athena :  To  whlcli  la 
an  Hnaoffc^  Acootmt  of  tfao  Temple,  in  Sixty  Engravingjs. 
4to.  SLSb. 

Hia  Histoid  and  Antiquities  of  Gainflborough :  tf^ther  with  a 
Topographical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Stpw»  pnncipaUy  in  II*- 
liistration  of  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  Roman  Sidnacestar*  BjT 
Adam  Stark,  with  plates.    8vo.  10s.  6(1.; — royal  8ro.  1^.  Is. 

Delineations  of  Pompeii,  Encraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  Draw- 
ings made  in  1817.  By  Major  Cockburn,  R,  A.  PartL  tbl.  4/-  is.; 
Proofs,  6/.  6s. ;  on  India  paper,  8/.  8s. 

An  Historical  Description  of  the  Monastery  and  Chapel  Royal  dit 
.Holyroodhouse,  with  the  Curiosities,  Monuments,  &c.    An  His- 
torical Account  of  tlie  Palace,  and  its  environs :  and  Biographical 
Anecdotes  of  celebrated  Individuals  connected  with  its  History, 
fine  6s«.^*«onimbn  3s.  $d. 

A  General  Deacriplion  of  the  Shire  of  Benfirew,  induding  aa  Ao 
count  of  fbe  Noble  and  Andent  FBonilies,  who,  fitim  the  earliest 
timesf  have  had  property  in  that  County,  and  the  most  remarkable 
Facts  in  the  Lives  of  Distinguished  Individuals.  To  which  is  added, 
^  Qaanological  History  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuiut,  and  of  the 
.several  Noble  and  Illustrious  Families  of  that  name,  from  the  year 
1034  to  the  year  1710 ;  collected  from  Public  Records,  Chartularies 
4>f  Monasteries,  and  the  be«5t  Historians  and  Private  MSS.  publislied 
in  1710 ;  by  George  CrawfurJ,  Author  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland, 
arc.  4fcc.  and  continued  to  thu  present  period  by  George  iiobertson. 
Author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Mid-Lotluan,  &:c.  4|o.  Small 
j^l^ier,  31s.  6dt^larg^.paper,  52s.  6d. 

BIOGKAi'IIY. 

An  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the  late  Dr 
Alexander  Monro>  Secundus,  delivered  at  the  Harveian  Oration,  at 
.£dinbfffgb>  for  die  year  1818.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  sen.  M.  D. 
Fkice8a.6d. 

Memoirs  of  J.  Evelyn,  Esq.  the  cdebrated  Author  of  tl^  Sylva. 
By  W«  Bray,  Esq.  with  many  Engravings.   2  vol.  4to. 

LeCtecs  from  the  Abb6  Edgeworth  to  his  friends,  written  between 
the  year  1777  and  1807i  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.^ 
.  Thomas  R.  England.    8vo.  8s. 

Tlje  Life  of  Jertiny  Taykr,  D.  D.  Biflhop  of  Dovib  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Kaye  Bonney.    8vo.  12fi. 

A  Ccicical  Examinatk>fi  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 's  Posthumous 
.Vokwne,  entitled,  "  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.  "    8vo.  Ss. 

The  A«nuai  Biography  and  Qbituucy,  iur  the  year  18]L8.  yoU•^• 
8vo^ 

l^bSmm  .^  John  Dnke  of  Marlbaaaugh,  with  lUa  Original  Cor- 
4aipendantie,  fleeted  from  the  FanlBy  Records  at  Blenhein>,,  and 
ether  authentic  Sonrcae*.  By  WiOiani  Cox^,  M.  A.  2  voL  4to» 
4/.  4a. 
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niustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
•consisting  of  Authentic  Memoirs  and  Original  Letters  of  Eminent 
"  Persons,  and  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  Literary  Anecdotes.  By 
John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A.    Vol.  IH.    8vo.    1/.  7s. 

•  Memoirs  of  her  late  Royal  Highness  Charlotte  Augusta,  Princess 
of  Wales,  <S:c.  and  of  her  Illustrious  Consort,  Prince  Cobourg,  of* 
8axe  Cobourg  Saalfeld.    By  R.  Huish,  Esq.  Author  of  tlie  Peru- 

'Vfans,  Ac.    8vo.    198.  ^^'  "^^  nii,  r/^      wkf  ^i^T 

•  Recollections  of  Curran,  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries.  By 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq.    8vo.    12s. «. 

''•^  Memoires  Secrets  Rir  Lucien  Buonaparte,  redig^s  sur  sa  Corres- 
^ondance,  A-c.  &-C.    2  vol.    8vo.    IBs.  v->  u' 

^.  •  .     .  CHEMISTRY.  •     ^    .  *M  '  >^>\ht 

A  Treatise  on  the  General  Principles  of  Chemical  Analysis.  Trang- 
"''tated  from  the  French  of  L.  J.  Thenard,  bv  Arnold  Merrich.  8vo. 

*'  CHRONOLOGY. 

^   Tables  of  Comparative  Chronology,  exhibiting  the  dates  of  the 
'  'principal  events  which  took  place  from  the  Flood  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Empire ;  designed  to  give  young  persons  correct  information  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  Human  Society.    10s.  6d.       Uu^  -*ft  \  >t 

^'"'•'commerce.  ♦Vfi 

^   Double  Entry  by  Single,  a  new  method  of  Book-keeping,  applic* 
able  to  all  kinds  of  Business,  and  exemplified  in  five  Sets  of  Books. 
By  F.  VV.  Cronhelm.    4to.    1/.  lis.  6d. 
*  •    Tables  of  Discount  and  Profit,  on  a  new  and  comprehensive  plan 
By  John  Evans,   royal  4to.    1/.  Is.  /  .<»  a  ;.    i    , i . 

drama. 

The  Bride  of  Abydos  ;  a  Tragedy,  in  five  acts.    8voi    3s.  6d. 

Zuma,  or  the  Tree  of  Health  ;  an  Opera,  in  three  acts.  By  T* 
Dibdin.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Don  Giovanni,  or  a  Spectre  on  Horseback.  By  T.  Dibdin.  ls.6d. 
„    The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    By  Thomas  Dibdin,  Is.  6d. 

The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,  a  Tragedy.  By  Marlow.  Edited  by  Ox- 
^  berry.  Is. 

Love  and  Laudanum,  or  the  Sleeping  Draught ;  a  Farce,  in  two 
acts.  2s. 

Rob  Roy  McGregor,  or  Auld  Lang  Syne ;  an  Opera,  in  three 
acts.    ByJ.  Pocock.    8vo.    3s.  .a  i       r  j 

*  A  View  of  the  English  Stage,  containing  a  Series  of  Dramatic  Cri- 
ticism.   By  William  Hazlitt,  Esq.    8vo.    12s.  » 

Bellaraira,  or  the  Fall  of  Tunis ;  a  Tragedy,  in  five  acts.  By  R. 
"Sliiel,  Esq.  author  of  the  Apostate.    8vo.  Ss. 

Essays  on  Shakspeare*s  Dramatic  Characters,  with  an  Illustration 
^f  Shakspeare's  representation  of  National  Characters.  By  William 
Richardson,  M.  A.  &c.    8vo.    lOsi  6d. 

Amoroso,  King  of  Little  Britain.    A  Burlesque*    Is.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Theatres  of  London,  containing  an  Annual  Re- 
gister of  New  Pieces,  Revivals,  Pantomimes,  &c.  with  occaaionul 
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Motes  and  Anecdotes.  Being  a  continuation  of  Victoria  and  OuU 
lim'a  Histories,  ftika  the  year  1795  to  1817  indusife.  Bj  W.  d 
Ottltom  3  Yol.   Iteo.'  ISs* 

* 

bdvcation; 

A  Metrical  Guide  to  thi  right  InialligeDCtf  of  VirgE'i  Vmiiifial^ 

By  John  Carey,  LX^D.  3s. 

Tales  for  my  Sons.   By  M.  Kotzebue^  6k. 

The  first  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  or  the  Teacher's  and  Scbolar'a 

Assistant :  comprising  the  first  four  rules,  combined  into  OHO  seriei^ 
and  taught  in  one  operation.    By  G.  Reynolds.    28.  6d» 

A  Guide  in  the  Selection  and  T^se  of  Elenientary  School  Books 
in  every  branch  of  education ;  compiled  with  a  view  to  save  much 
uselsss  expense  to  parents,  to  relieve  tutors  from  perplexity,  and 
economize  the  time  and  labour  of  students.  By  the  Rev.  Joshua  Col- 
lins, late  master  of  the  Graiiiaiar  School  at  Newport ;  corrected  to 
the  present  time  by  the  Rev.  Wi  Catlow,  conductor  of  an  Academy 
at  Wimbledon,  in  Sarrey.   Is*  *  . 

'  History  of  die  Fsfrclmd  Family ;  or,  tfao  C}iild*s  Manual  i  bdi^  ft 
collection  of  Stories,  calculated  to  shoir  tho  Importance  arid  Emtt 
of  a^  Religious  Eidacation*   By  Mrs  Sherwood.    12mo«'  iSs. 

French  Idioms,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  those  who  have  nitfde  some 
Progress  in  the  French  Language.    By  Victor  L.  du  Noyer.  5s. 

Geographical  Questions  and  Exercises,  blended  with  Historical 
and  l^iographical  Information.  By  Richard  ChambeiSy  Authoic  of  an 
Introduction  to  Arithmetic.  2s. 

A  Visit  to  the  Biizaar ;  illnstratcd  with  32  Engravings,  exhibiting 
the  different  Trades  carried  on  there,  with  Explanations,    12mo.  Ss. 

Scenes  in  Europe,  illustrated  by  Engravings.  By  the  Rev.  L 
Taylor.    12mo.    4  s. 

The  I^ieasurcs  of  Life ;  written  in  the  manner  of  Mrs  Barbauid's 
hymns,  in  prose.  By  the  author  of  many  approved  little  works***^ 
ISmOi  2b.  ed^ 

OatUneroF  Philosophical  Edoeatton^  ilUutrated  by  the  methoilp  of 
teaching  the  Logic,  or  fiiyt  Class  of  Philosophy,  iii  the  University  of 
Glasgow*   By  George  Jardine,  A«  M.  F.  R«  S.     Professor  of  Logic 

and  Rhetoric  in  that  University.    8vo.    1 2s. 

The  Eton  Latin  Prosody,  illustrated  with  English  Explanations  of 
the  Rules,  and  Authorittcs  from  the  Latin  Foots.  -  By  John  Carey, 

LL.D.  12mo. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Elemetit^  of  Astronomy,  bv  moans  of  which 
that  publime  science  maybe  taught  in  public  schools  as  part  of  a 
Itourse  of  liberal  education*    By  Thomas  Stjuire.  roy.  18mo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Elocution  elucid  ted  and  exernplitied  by  read- 
ings  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  ;  for  the  use  of  young  Clergymen 
and  Students  who  are  preparing  tor  Holy  Orders.  By  James  Wright^ 
of  Magdalene  Hall,  Oxford,  drc.  8vo. 

A  Treirtise  tm  the  Living  Languages ;  comsimng,  in  a  small  tiom^ 
|Msis,  the  necessary  Rules  ror  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them,  parti^ 
cularly  of  the  ItaUan  and  Spanish,  wiUi  a  'treatise  on  the  difficulties 
of  ItaJian  Poetry*  By  A.  Anaya...  Ipao*  4s.  6d. 
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An  Essay  on  Spanish  Literature,  containing  ib  History  from  die 
•onunencement  m  tbe  18th  century  to  the  pment  time.  By  A. 
Aiunra.   18mo.  5s. 

Ihe  Amusing  Companion,  oontainiiig  Phihwophical  amusements 
and  entertaining  fecreations  for  young  persons.  By  WiUiam  i^bus* 
12mo.  ls.6d. 

Un  Dictionnnire  des  Verbes  Frfirn^ais ;  or,  a  Dictionary  of  French 
Verbs,  showing  their  different  governments.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
Table  of  the  irrec;ular  Verbs,  and  some  Remarks  on  the  Tenses  of 
the  Conjugation  and  the  Article.    By  J.  C.  Tarver.    8vo.;  lOs, 

Adversaria  ;  or,  Selections  and  Reflections  on  Civil,  Puiiticai,  Moi 
lal,  and  Religious  Subjects.   By  George  Harrison.   Svo^   Ss.  ' 

GBOOPAPHT. 

The  Edinburgh  GaaeMeer,  or  Geographical  Dictionaryt  caanf^ 
Jng  a  Complete  Body  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political^  Statistical^ 
an^  Commercial.    Vol.  IL    Part  I.    8vo.  9s. 

A  brief  Description  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  a  particular  Ac- 
count of  the  Island  of  Grand  Monan.  By  Anthony  Lockwood,  Afii 
sistant  Surveyor  General  oi  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Hreton. 

Greenland  :  Being  Extracts  from  a  Journal  kept  in  that  country 
in  the  years  1770  to  1773.  By  Hans  Egede  Saabye  ;  witli  an  intro* 
ducUon,  containing  an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Greenlanders, 
tfaaslated  frem  the  German.  8vo.   10s.  6<L 

BISTORT. 

^  An  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  from 
1608  to  1814.    By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  T.  Jones,  R.  A.    8vo.  ISs. 

Rogerson's  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Wars,  from  tlie  Fren  h 
^Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  with  plates.    ^  vol.   8vo.  ^^Os% 

The  Civil  and  Constitutional  History  of  Rome,  from  the  founda- 
tion to  the  age  of  Augustus.  By  ^&ary  Bankes,  Esq.  M.  P.  2  vol. 
«vo.  248. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  witli  a  portrait  from 
the  rare  prin(  by  Crispin  de  Passe.  By  Lucy  Aikin,  %  vol.  8vo. 
11.5s. 

IrAW. 

*  Form  of  Process  before  the  Court  of  Session,  the  New  Jury  Court, 
and  Commissten  of  Teinds.   Vol.  II.  8to.    13s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws :  in  which  it  is  fully  proved  tfaa:fc 
game  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  the  property  of  the  occupier  of 
the  bnd  on  which  it  is  taken*  by  the  law  of  England.  By  EndwArd 
Christian,  Esq.    8vo.  16s. 

The  Law  of  Elections  :  comprising  tlic  law  up  to  the  pr^ent  pe- 
riod, and  the  statutes  relating  to  elections  for  England,  Scotland, 
find  Ireland,  to  the  58  Geo.  III.  induaive.   By  Wm.  T.  Roe,  Esq^ 
7  vol.  248. 

Thoughts  on  the  Expediency  of-  Repealing  the  Usury  Lavs*  By. 
Fflw.  Cooke,  Esq.  2s. 

On  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Case  of  Forgeiy :  its  injustice  aB4 
^policy  maintained.  8vo.  Is^ 

♦      »  . 
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A  tEttatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  relittiiw  to.t)ie  £nectioiH 
Union,  and  Bitjunction  of  l^^hes  ;  tlie  Patroi^igBB  of  Eccledaftii^ 
cal  Benefices  ;  and  the  Manses  and  Glebes  of  the  ParochiBl  Clergy 
By  John  Connell,  Esq.  Advocate.    8vo.  16«« 

Decisions  of  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the  Court  of  Ses-. 
sion,  from  November  1816  to  Xovemb'T  1817.  Collected  by  J, 
Wilson,  G.  Tait,  K.  KoUo,  M.  A<  l^ietchcr,  Esqrs.  Ad»<KateB, 
i^olio,  18s, 

An  Essa}'  on  Ab!^l^aLta  oi'  Title,  to  facilitate  the  Study  and  Ap^ 
piicatiou  oi  the  first  Principles  and  General  Rules  of  the  Laws  oC 
Property.  By  Richafd  Preston,  Esq^  Bairiister  at  Law.  Part  IIL 
royal  Svo,  128. 

The  Justice  Law  for  the  last  Fivo  Y^ars,  being  Suppleroentaij  to 
Ite  fevend^TreMiBea  6a  ^  Oflice  aod.  Duties  of  «  Justice  of  the 
Beaost  by  Biin,  WiUiams,  and  Dicl^eoson^  comiwefaeiiding  the  itear 
ttttes  and  Cases  relating  thereto,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Session  of 
5TGeo.  IJli  with  admtional  Precedents.  By  Wiiliain  D4Gkenaoii» 
Esq.  Barrister.atLaw.   8va.    1/.  5^. 

A  Treatbe  on  the  Poor  Laws.  By  Thomas  Porcine  Conrfeenay*. 
8s^.  M.  P.    8vo.  5s. 

llemarks  on  the  Recent  State  Trials ,  and  tlie  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Disaffection  in  the  Country.    To  which  are  annexed,  Letters  to 

Sad  fnini  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  on  the  Tendency  of  his  pub- 
cOpiiiioiiF.    By  William  Firth,  Esq.  Serjeant  at  Law.  8vn.  lOs.  6d. 
■    Considcr;itions  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  prLscat  stale  of  the 
English  Bankrupt  Lavvs,  with  reference  to  their  existing  defects, 
humbly  subinitteid  to  the  select  coniDiittee  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
vsum,  appointed  to  .conaSder  of  the  Banlinmt  Laws*  8vo.   10s*  6dj 
A- Treatise  OQ  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  ByL*Cdes«  .8vo.  10B.6d» 
The  Law  of  Tithes.  By  J.  Mirehouse.  8vo.   lds.6d.  ^ 
A  Digest  of  the  Laws  respecting  County  Elections,  from  the  is- 
iunig  of  the  Writ  to  the  return  and  manner  of  taking  the  PolL  By 
•jSamuel  Heywood,  Serjeaat«t^]aw#   8vo.  20s. 

The  Voter's  Vade-Mccum,  being  an  explanatory  Abstract  of  £- 
lection  Law.    By  J.  Williams,  Esq.    Is.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  Part  I.  (to  be 
continued.)    By  John  Wilson,  Esq.  of  the  Temple,    tivo.  7s. 

MEDICINE,   SURGERY,  ANATOMY,  &C» 

Bdinbiirgh  Medical  Journal,  No.  LV.  3g. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Congenital  Club  Feet  of  Children,  and  the 
Mode  of  correcting  this  Deformity.  By  Antonio  Scarpa,  Emeritus 
Prolessor  and  Director  of  the  Medieal  Faculty  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Vmviunty  of  Fkvja,,  With  five  original  En^vings  by 
AnderlohL  Tjranslated  from  the  Italispa*  By  J.  Wisliart»  Fel- 
low of  the  Royfil  College  of  Surgeons,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  of 
tlio  Royal  Infirmary  of  .  Edhiburgh. 

*  Practical  Observations  on  the  Action  of  Itforbid  Sympathies ;  a« 
Included  an  the  Patliology' of  certain  Diseases  :  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  his  Son  on  his  leaving  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ui.l^Q9*  By- 
i^udrew  Wilson,      D.  Kelso.  9s.    ,      -  ' 
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Bt  present  existing  as  an-epideniic ;  with  some  Remarks  on  the  niost 
effiaent  Plans  for  its  ftippresiiin*  By  Rob«rt  Gralnm,  MJX  CAuh 
gow.    8vo.  Ss. 

Stntcments  relntive  to  the  present  PreVvilcnce  of  Epidemic  Fever 
among  the  Piuirer  Classes  of  GlaKgow,  together  with  some  Sugges- 
tions both  tor  affording  more  adequate  assistance  to  the  Sick,  and 
for  checking  the  further  progress  of  tlie  Contagion ;  iu  a  Letter  ad- 
dressed to  &e  HimouraUe  tl^  Lord  FkofOBl  of  Glaamr.  By  Rich* 
ard  Millar,  M.D.  Sto. 

Modem  Maladies  and  iJie  Fireient  State  of  Medleiiia:  the  iUni- 
▼ersarx  Oration  delivered  March  9,  1818,  belbro  the  MedBksal  So- 
ciety of  London.   By  D.  Uwins,  M.  D.  28. 

Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting  Epidemic  and  Pestilentiid 
Diseases,  including  Researches  in  the  Levant.    By  Dr  Mndean. 

An  introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Dispensary  fof 
the  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  to  a  Course  on  the  Anatomy,  jPhysiology, 
and  Diheases  of  that  Organ.    By  John  H.  Curtis,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Pulmonary 
Consumption,  and  Chronic  Diseaaefy  termed  Nenrousy  Bilious,  Sto* 
Boachic,  and  the  like*  With  Obsenrations  on  the  Efficacy  of  bid- 
pfaureouB  Watcfi  in  various  Comphunts.  By  John  AraMaog,  M«Q» 
8vo.  14b. 

A  Letter  to  the  Conmissioners  for  Transports  and  Sick  and 
Wounded  Seamen,  on  the  Non-contagious  Nature  of  Yellow  Fever; 
containing  Hints  to  Officers  for  the  Prevention  of  this  Disease  amcHig 
jSeamen.    By  James  Veitch,  M.  D.    8vo.  7s. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Complaints,  and  those  various 
and  extensive  derangements  of  the  Constitution,  arising  from  He- 
patic Obstruction.  The  Third  Edition,  very  considerably  enlarged. 
By  John  Faithbom,  Ibnnerly  Surgeon  in  the  East  Itadta  Company's 

A  Practical  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Frequent  Fa3ure  of 
the  Operation  of  Depression,  and  of  the  Extraction  of  the  Cataract^ 
08  usually  performed ;  with  a  Description  of  a  Series  of  new  and  im» 
j^roved  Operations.    By  Sir  Wra.  Adams.    8vo.  16s. 

Observations  oti  the  casual  and  periodical  Influence  of  particular 
States  of  the  Atmospiiere  on  I  linruui  Health  and  Diseases,  partial* 
larly  Insanity.    8vo.    48. — Appendix  to  the  Observations.  28. 

Institutes  of  Heaiti).    By  John  Roberton,  M.  D.  3s. 

•Surgical  ObscrvatiolM ;  Ming  a  Quarterly  Report  of  Cases  in  Sur^ 
gery.  By  Charles  Bell»  Swigeon  of  tiie  Middlesex  HospitaL  Vol.  If, 
-PartL   8vo.  6s. 

An  Attempt  to  estimate  the  Power  of  Medfctne  In  controflinr 
Fever.   By  WiUiam  Brown,  M.  D.  2s«6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Inversib 
Uteri :  with  a  History  of  the  successful  extirpation  of  that  Organ 
during  the  Chronic  stage  of  the  Disease.  By  W.  Neimfaamf  Sur-p 
yeon,  Tarnham*   bvo.  6i. 
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An  Eway  on  the  Medical  Waters  of  Llandrinrod,  in  Radaonlirev 

South  Wales.    By  R.  Williams.    8vo.  58. 

Practical  Observations  on  tbo  TreRtment  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Prostate  Gland ;  illustrated  witi)  plates.  By  Sir  £.  Home.  VoL  IL 
8vo.    14-s.  •  ' 

ObservalioQS  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Dropsies.    To  which  is 
added,  an  Appendix^  containing  several  Cases  of  Angina  Pectoris, 
with  J}mmmotiBf  &e   By  John  Blackall,  M.  D.   8vo.   lOs.  6d. 
. '  Report  of  the  London  CommHtee'  for  curing  the  Diwaaci  of  the 
Ejre.  8tow  Ss.  6d. 

.   Annstrong  on  Typhus  Fever.    8vo.  lOs. 

A  Treatise  on  Tetonos  and  flydrophobia*  By  J.  Reid,  Esq..  Svoo 

78.  6d. 

General  Views  relating  to  the  Stomach,  its  Fabric  and  Functions. 
By  J.  C.  SpeerF»  M.  D.    J^vo.  Bs. 

A  Reply,  by  Sir  William  Adaius,  to  a  Pamplilot,  by  Dr  Veltch, 
upon  the  bubject  of  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  iiic.  Ac.    8vo.  2s. 

Observations,  with  CtMB  illustrative  of  the  Sedative  and  Febri- 
Cuge  Powers  of  Emetic  Tartar.   By  William  Bsllfour,  3p.6d. 

MISCBLLAIfBOUS. 

An  Etymologieal  Dictionary  of  the  -itcodsh.  Langtiage ;  in  which  ' 
the  Words  are  explained  in  their  different  Senses ;.  authorized  by  the 
IsTames  of  the  Writers  by  whom  they  are  used,  or  the  Titles  of  the 
W^orks  in  which  they  ocmr,  and  deduced  from  their  Originals.  Ab- 
ridged from  the  quarto  Edition,  by  the  Author  John  Jamieson,  D.D. 
Pellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    8vc.  14-s. 

The  Angler's  Vade  Mecum,  containing  a  descriptive  Account  of 
the  Water  Flies,  their  Seasons,  and  the  kind  of  Weather  that  brings 
tfaon  most  on  the  Water«  The  whole  represented  b  12  coloured 
plates :  To  which  is  addpd,  a  Description  of  the  diffierent  Baits  used 
in  Angling,  and  where  ft)und.    By  W.  Carroll.    12mo.  9s. 

An  Address  to  die  Honourable  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Dis> 
tressed  Seamen  ;  containing  the  Outhne  of  un  effectual  Plan  for  that 
purpose,  pointing  out  Defects  in  the  Paymtnt  of  Seamen's  WageSi 
^nd  in  the  manner  of  taking  Sea-apprentices.    2s.  6d. 

Anti-Duello,  or  the  Duell's  Anatomie:  A  Treatise,  in  which  is 
discussed  the  Lawfulness  and  Lnlaw fulness  of  single  Combats  :  first 
printed  in  the  year  1 632,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Editor,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix)  containing  the  case  of  Lord  Rae  and  Mr  Ramsey,  and  James 
Cluff.  8to.  2s« 

Adventures  of  a  Post-Captatn.   By  a  Naval  Officer,  with  Twenty- 
fiw  Plates  by  Mr  Williams.    Royal  8vo.    1/.  48. 

British  Field  Sports.  By  W.  H.  Scott ;  with  many  beautiful  £n« 
gravings.    Demy  8vo.  :  royal  8vo  S/.  3s. 

Sketches  of  Curvilinear  Hot  houses,  witli  a  Description  of  the  va- 
xious  purposes  in  Horticultural  and  (ienerid  Arcl^ittcture,  towbich  a 
solid  Iron  Sasli  Bar,  lately  invented,  is  applicable.  By  J.  C.  Lou- 
don,  F.  L.  S.  &c.  2s. 

A  Review  of  the  Domestic  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 
Sy  Robert  Braser  Esq.  4to.  18i.  ' 
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The  Gardener's  Companion,  or  Horticultural  Calendar,  edited 
from  the  original  manuscripLs  of  J.  Abercrombie*  Bjr  J.MefUi,  gar^ 
dener  to  Sir  Abr.  liiuiie,  Bart.  2s, 

The  Science  of  Horticulture,  mdoding^i  Practical  System  of  the 
KanagemeDt  of  Fruit-trees ;  armnged  ob  demonatnitive  physiological 
principles.  Illustrated  by  Sketdies*  in  twelve  PlatBs»  with  a  Cora* 
mentary  on  the  Works  of  Bradley,  llitt,  Miller,  Forsyth,  .Knight* 
Kin\  an,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Mrs  Ibboittaoii.  By  Joseph  l£iy< 
ward.    1  vol.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Political  Mischiprf*  of  Popery,  or  Arguments  demonstrating 
that  the  Romish  Religion  ruins  all  thost;  Couiitrietj  wherein  it  is  the 
^tahlished  ReJigiou.  By  a  Person  of  Quality,  a  Native  oi  France. 
8vo.    28. 6d. 

.  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Part  VII. 
(and  last)  of  vpl.  II.    158*  6d.   . , 

Experimental  Researches  concerning  the  Philosophy  of  Peananeirt 
GolOurs»  aod  the  best  means  of  producing  them,  by  Dyeing,  Calieo- 
Printing,  Sic.    By  Edwai'd  Bancroft,  M.  D.    2  vol.  8vo.    IL  16s.  • 

La  Prima  Musa  Clio,  or  the  Divine  Traveller ;  exhibiting  a  Series 
of  Wptings  obtitined  in  the  Ecstasy  of  Magnetic  Sleep.  Translated 
from  tlie  I  r  ilian  of  C.  A.  de  Valdiere.   By  Geo.  Baldwin.   8vo.  1/.  Is. 

The  Music,  or  Melody  and  Rythmus  of  Language.  By  Jaoies 
Chapman,    8vo.  .  \ 

Epistolary  Curiosities— Series  the  first,  consisting  of  unpublished 
l^etters  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  ilki^teativo  of  the*  Herbert  fa- 
mily ;  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.— Charles  Lr— Charles  IL*^ames  IL 
--and  WiOiam  IIL  &c.  &c.  with'Notas  and  aa  Appendix.  Edited 
by  Rebecca  Warner,  of  Beech  Cottage,  Batli.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

No.  I.  Studies  of  Flpwers  from  Nature.   By  Miss  Smitli.   10s.  6d. 

No.  I.  of  Italian  Scenerj-,  or  Views  of  the  most  remarkable,  cele- 
brated, or  admired  Points  of  Italy,  from  Dra.^ingg  taken  in  tbu 
year  1817*    By  E.  F.  Batty.    Imp.  8vo.    10s.  bd. 

The  English  and  l:rench,  and  Freucli  and  English  Cambist  :  or, 
Tables  of  Exchange,  from  one  farthing  to  u  niiiiiua  pounds  siei  luig, 
and  fi^om  one  denier  .to  a  million  livres.  By  John  Henry  Brohier, 
late  Supeilntendant  of  the  Toulouese  Emigrants.  In  one  portable  vo* 
lum0«  8s.  bound* 

,  Observations  on  Banks  for  Savings,  showing  Uie  Expediency  of 
making  the  Principle  on  which  they  are  founded  applicable  to  Clerks 
in  Public  Offices,  and  all  large  EstabUihmonts  of  Mechanics,  La^ 
bourers,  1p.  6d. 

Chcs^  Exerciser ;  intended  as  a  Companion  and  Sequel  to  the 
Practical  Chess  (jrauuuar.    By  H.  S.  Kenney.    Eoolse.  8vo.  78. 

North  of  England  and  Scotland  in  1704-.    Eoolsc.  8vu.  5s. 

A  short  Account  of  the  Pindaries,  preceded  by  Historical  Notices 
of  the  diffi»rent  Mahratta  Stotes.  By  an  Officer  in  the  Senrioe  of  the 
Jfast  India  Company.   8vo.  7s«  6d»- 

.  Sketches  of  the.  Character^  Conduct,  and  Treatment  of  the  VvU 
aoners  pf  War  at  Auxonne.  Longnry,  &'c.  from  1810  to  18I4»  mKh 
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an  Account  of  tlie  Epidemic  in  the  latter  p^^e  In  1819.  By  f  arrell 
Mulvey,  M.  D.  48. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  deliveradat  the  Surrey  Institution^ 
By  ^illiani  Hailitt*  Bwn.  10k6d. 

J^tolary  Cmmikh  Series  the  Second  and  iait ;  coneMng  of 
«iq;njUi4ied  Edited  tijItdMccaWv^ 

lief*  9s> 

A  Reply  to  Mr  Urqtdnut's  Letters  on  Impressment,  with  an  Ex* 
poiition  of  the  red  Cause  of  the  Difficulties  which  hare  arisen  in 
procurio||  Men  for  the  Navy  in  time  of  War,  and  an  ExplanBtKm  ef 
the  Circumstances  which  induced  so  many  British  Seamen  to  servA 
on  board  of  Amencaa  Ve&seb  during  the  iate  War*.  By  an  OfficBP 
yi  the  Navy.  Ss. 

A  Selection  of  Facts  from  the  best  Authorities,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  ail  Outline  of  Uie  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.  By  WiUiaDt 
Fiiiilips.  Ss. 

An  Essi^  on  the  Orlgiii  and  Operation  of  the  Dry  Rot ;  to  which 
are  annexed,  Suggestions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees,  and  an 
Abstract  of  the  forest  Lonnu  By  Robert  M^WUiam.  4to.  1/.  Is. 

StereqpJia,  or  the  Fkaeticat  Deface  of  the  Hone's  Fool  coadiStBN 
i4»  By  Btacy  Ciark,  F.L.  & mth  plates.  10i.6d. 

A  System  of  Book-tepin^  adapted  solely  ftr  the  Use  of  Sa»iqfp» 
banks,  with  Tableet  to  wbidi  is  now  added  a  Supfdement.  ^ 
G»  Booth.  5s. 

A  Biographical  l*{arrative  and  Satirical  Work^  called  Prodiguni% 

or  Childe  Paddie  in  London.    3  vol.    1/.  4s. 

Gravity  and  Levity,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  7s. 

^''arious  new  Systems  and  Documents,  for  the  better  Duration  anil 
CTident  Prt'f^ervation  of  all  Ships,  their  Crevrs  and  Cargoes,  &c.  &c. 
m  tile  most  awiiil  Moments  of  impending  Danger,  unattended  with 
Expense  to  the  Nation  or  the  Individual,  by  which  thousands  of 
Ships  and  millions  oi  Lives  will  eventually  be  preserved,  the  Meann 
being  always  at  hand,  and  in  their  own  power.  By  Abraham  Boa* 
^ptett.  Roya]  8^   IQa*  6d. 

Huniaa  with  Variations,  or  tlie  Chapter  of  AsGUeM^  By 
Csrolme  Herbert*  ISmo.  4s.  6d. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Cfliide  Hanildy  can* 
t»Ding  Dissertations  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome^  and  an  Esiajcn  ItidUm 
Literature.    By  John  Hobhouse  Esq.    8vo,  14s. 

More  Thoughts  still  on  the  State  of  the  West  India  Colonici^  and  - 
the  Proceedings  of  the  African  Institution  :  with  Observations  on  th|i 
Speech  ot  James  Stephens  Esq.   By  J.  Mar}-att,  M.P.    8vo.   3s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Trust*Oath,  containing  a  Statement  of  the 
Interrogatories  that  may  be  put  to  the  Freeholder,  and  Remarks  on 
the  Answers  that  must  be  made  ;  calculated  to  explain  the  Nature  of- 
|joniinai  and  fictitious  Votes,    is.  6d. 

*  Some  Account  of  the  recently  discovered  periodic  annual  System 
^  of  the  Weatlier  of  the  British  Islands,  with  Obiections  thereto,  stated 
imd  answered;  Is.  •    -".^  .    .  ..  ...-r^ 
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The  History  and  Character  of-  Grace  Snodgrass.  2s. 

iRemarks  on  Scotch  Entails,  and  the  New  Notions ;  or  KoupSp^" 
Rackrents,  and  Kiiin,  with  a  Hint  for  the  Speedy  and  effectual  Abo- 
lition of  «ven  English  Poor  Kates.   In  J^et^rfi  to  a  learned  i^riend; 
Ij^  a  Country  Gentleman.  2s. 

A  Discourse  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  10th  March  1818.  By  Andrew  Duucan,  Senior,  M.  I>.  Fi 
Is.  6d. 

EncydojMcdia  Edinensis,  Yol.  IL  Part  II.  88. 

Beport  nir  the  Ditectors  of  the  Town's  Hospital  of  Gla8gdir>  oa,^ 
f^it'  Mfina^^ent  of  the  Oty  Poor,  the  Suppresakm  of  Mendicilj* 
«Ad  the  Pnni^les  of  the  P&n  fbr  the  New  Hospital ;  with  an  Ap-, 

pendix.    8vo.    Ss.  extra  boards. 

EpistoUuy  Cviii  osities:  Series  the  First  of  Unpublished  Letters  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  illustrative  of  the  Herbert  family^  Edited 
by  Rebecca  Warner,  of  Beech  Cottage,  Bath.  Svo. 

An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  subject* 
of  History,  Antiquity,  and  Science.  I^y  Thomas  Moir,  Member  of 
the  Collt  f^r  of  Justice,  Edinburgh.  12nio. 

A  Treatise  on  Rivers  and  1  urrents,  with  the  Method  of  reguiat- 
iDg  their  course  and  channels.    By  Paul  Frisi.    4to.    1/.  lis.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Bj^ 
Henry  llalUuii,  Esq.    2  vol.  4to.    3/.  3s. 

Anecdotes  sur  la  Cour  et  Tlnterieur  de  la  FamUle  dc  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Bvo^  108.^6d* 

Stnctures  on  the  Uses  and  Defects  of  Parish  Regbtets  end^B91a 
of  Mortality.   By  G*  M.  Burrows,  M.D.  F.L.S*  Svo.  3s. 

On  conducting  Air  by  forced  Ventilation,  and  regulating  the  Tem^ 
perature  in  Dwellings :  with  a  Description  of  the  Application  of  the. 
ninciples  as  established  in  Covent-Garden  Theatieand  LIoyd*sStib* 
scription  Rooms.    By  the  Marquis  de  Chabanes.   Svo.  6s. 

Remarks  on  two  Articles  in  tfie  Edinburgh  Revie^^^  on  the  Causei 
nnd  Cure  of  Pauperisnu  By  the  Author  of  Letters  irom  Scotland^ 
Svo.  Is. 

Sketches  of  the  Character,  Conduct,  and  Treatment,  of  the  Pri- 
soners of  \\'ar  at  Auxonne,  Longwy,  &c.  iiom  the  year  1800  to 
1814- ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Epidemic,  as  it  appeared  in  tlie  letter 
Place  in  1813.  By  Farrell  Mulvey,  M.D.  4s. 
.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgk.  VoL  Vl^lL 
PartIL  «58. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Eilecti  By  Tbpoiai 
Brown,  M«D.   Third  Edit.   15s.  :       ^  ^ 

•     s  MUSIC.. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Mxisical  System  of  Mr  Logier,  with  Striq^ 
tures  on  fais  Cbiroplast*  By  a  jConunittee  of  Proftmra  in  Iiond^ 
28.6d.  'f        '  '    ■  •  .  i 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Index  Testaceolo<^iciT?,  or  a  Catalogue  of  Shells,  British  and  Fo- 
reign :  arranged  accordix^  to  the  Lipiu;an  system,  with.thq  Latin  and 
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English  nttnes,  and  references  to  figures  and  places  where  Ibund, 
•By  W.  Wood,  F.  R.  S»  and  L.  S.  author  of  Zoography  and  General 
Conchology,  &c.    8vo.  9s. 

A  Giiide  to  Botany,  or  a  Familiar  Illusiratjon  of  the  Linnaean 
Classification  of  Plants,  With  coloured  engravings.  By  James 
Idillar,  M.D,   X2mo.   7s.  *  • 

NOVELS  AND  ROM  ANTES.  *  ' 

Tales  of  My  Landlord,  Second  Series,  collected  and  arranjjcd  by 
Jedicliah  Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  and  Parish-clerk  of  Gander- 
clcugh.    4  vol.  328. 

Benignity',  or  the  Ways  of  Happiness:  a  serious  novels  selected 
(with  additional  conversations)  from  the  works  of  Heniy  Brooke  £b^. 
By  a  T/ady.    12mo.    58,  •  • 

TheSteyne:  a  satirical  novel.    3  vol.    1/.  Is. 

Woman,  or  Minor  Maxims  :  a  sketch.    2  vol.    lis.  '. 

The  Soiditrs  of  Venezuela,  a  tale.    2  vol.  12mo. 

Dunethvin,  or  the  Visit  to  I'aris.    4  vol.    1/,  2a. 

Genevieve,  or  the  Orphan's  Visit.  By  Mrs  Strutt  (late  Mrs  Byron.)' 
3  vol.    16^.  6d. 

~  Voyags  to  Locuta.    By  Lemuel  Gulliver  jun.  4s. 

Tales  of  My  Landlady ;  edited  by  Peter  Fuaz1elirab»  Asristanft 
le  die  Schoolmaster  of  Ganderdeogfa.  3  vol. 

The  Parish  Priest  in  Ireland.   2  vol.  12mo.  10s. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  By  Madame  Gcnlis.  2  vol.  lOS.  6d<,.  ' 

Bath.    By  the  author  of  Brighton,  or  The  Steyne.    S  vol. 

Felix  Alvarez,  or  Manners  ia  it^pain*  By  Alexander  K.  C.  Dallaa 
Esq.    3  vol.  IBs. 

Constancy  and  Leopold.  By  Madame  Yossy^  authoress  of  Swit- 
zerland.   4-  vol.  12mo.    1/.  4s*  >  ' 

Undine :  a  iairy  rora^itce ;  translated  from  the  orginal  German  of 
'   Baron  de  la  Motte  .Fouque.  By  6.  Seane,  A.  B.  l2mo. 

The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck^  and  other  tales  (in  prose).  By  James 
Hogg,  b2voLl4s. 
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The  Maid  of  Ktllamey;  or  Aibrin  and  Flora:  a  modem.  Tale. 
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Sophia ;  or  the  dangerous  Indiscretion,  a  Tale  founded  upon  Fapt. 
3  vol.  12mo.    10s.  6d. 
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Abtarte,  a  Sicilian  Ta3e,  with  other  rucms.    8vo.  7s. 

Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth,  in  3  Caiitos.  By  W.  E.  Mereditii,  Esq.  5k. 
.^  The  Diflfl|}poiiited  Duke,,  or  the  Admiral  and  the  Heiress.  By 
Beter  Pindar.  8vo.  29.  ;.  . 

Britain,  or  Fragments  of  Poetical  Aberration.  By  Mrs  Illacoiul^ 
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Ossian.   By  Thomas  Travers  Burke,  Esq.  Royal  Scots  Greys. 
In  Pour  Cantos.  lOs. 

£nd3rmion,  a  Romance.  By  John  Keats.  8v6.  ds. 
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luollected  and  revised  by  George  Hardinge,  Bsq.   Svo.  14s. 
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^  tlie  Wrath  oC  €M,  to  tlw  CiQr  of  Maim  Zisn*  By  B6t  SImt- 

wood.  4s. 

Horae  Mosaics;,  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Credibility  and  Theology 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  Connexion  of  the  Patriarchal,  the 
Levitiful,  and  the  Christian  DiBpensations.  By  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D. 
Rector  of  Long  iSewtou,  Durham.  2  vol.  \l.  48. 
-  The  N«w  Testament,  trBhdated'by  Dr  G.  CampbeU,  Dr  P.  Dod- 
dridge, aad  Dr  J*. Maeknight.  5«. 
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^0.   Is.  6d« 

A  Sermon  on  the  Advances  in  Knowledge,  Freedom,  and  Morale 
€«Otn  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Times.    By  J.  Lindsay,  DD.  ^s. 

Two  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  concLrnin^  Parhamentary 
Concession  to  the  Catholic  Claims,    By  Nath.  Highmore,  LL.D,  2s« 

The  Protestant's  Catechism  on  the  Origin  of  Popery,  and  on  the 
Grounds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims :  to  which  are  prefixed,  the 
Opinions  of  iSfilttfn,  Locke,  Hoadlef,  Mackstone,  and  Bniko;  fvlth 
•  PosMiipt  on  die  Inftodnadon  of  Popery  into  Ireland,  1^  the  oom- 
Boct  of  Henry  II.  and  Pope  Adrian,  in  tlie  tirelfth  century;  Bylhe 
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The  Testimony  of  Natural  Theology,  to  Christianity^  By  Tho> 
snas  Grisborne,  M.  A.    12mo.  5s. 

Discourses  on  Various  Points  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  most 
of  which  were  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Oratoire,  in  Pans,  in 
1816.    By  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.    8vo.  78. 

The  works  of  the  Rev.  H.  Scougal,  containing  the  Life  of  God  in 
4he  Soul  of  Man ;  with  nine  other  Discourses.  To  which-  is  added, 
n  Sermon  niesdhed  al  the  Author's  Funeral.  By  George  Gatrden, 
I^.O.;  and  a  Frefoce  by  Bishbp  Burnet.  5s. 

Ghureh  df  Bnglandism  and  its  Cateofainn  Examined ;  preceded  by 
Strictures  on  the  Exclusionary  SyBtem,  as  pursued  in  the  Katiooai 
Society's  Schools.   By  Jeremy  Siienlham,  Esq. 

Three  lemons  on  particular  OcoisiOns;  By  the  Bishop  of  Glou* 
■cester.  5*?. 

A  Letter  on  Certain  Errors  of  the  Antinomian  Iviiid,  which  have 
lately  sprung  up  in  the  West  of  England,  and  are  now  making  an 
alarming  Progress  throughout  the  Kingdom.  By  the  Rev.  John  Si- 
mOns.  4<s. 

The  Necessity  of  Matneaining  -So'iptttre  Doctrine,  and  endaanrour* 
4ng  by  every  Means  to  promote  Union  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  con- 
.  ssidered  in  two  AotSarinoiiS.    By  the  Rev.  Hans  Hamilton,  D.  D.  3s. 
The  Polemical  Contest  betwixt  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bisho]^ 

of  Lincoln,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  5s. 

The  Connexion  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ;  being  an  at- 
tempt to  Illustrate  the  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  Christianity  by 
their  relation  to  the  inductive  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By 
the  Rev.  E.  VV.  Grinf»eld.  8vo. 
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late  Protest  against  the  Church  Mi&>iooaiy  Society*.  By  an  Orthop 
dox  Clerg>man.  2*8. 

On  the  Nature,  Process,  and  Consequences  of  Scliuun  ;  with  im- 
niediale  lletereiice  to  t!ie  Present  Stat*.'  ot  Religious  Affairs  in  thiii 
CouDtry.    by  the  Uev.  Charles  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarunu 
7s.  6d. 

jl?toUliiaL  S^hnona  on  sewal  of  the  Doctrinef  and  DulieB  of  the 
Christian  RdigioiiL  By  the  Rev.  William  Barraw,-  LLJ)«  2  veL 
•6^ow   1/.  Is.  ,^ 

The  Greek  Septuagint,  vith  the  Apogcypha  inun  the  Qxford.^ii» 
tion  of  Bos.    8vo.    1/.  88.  '  >  . 

indtan  Church  Hi8tor}%  or  an  Account  of  the  first  Planting  of  the 
Gospd  in  Syria,  Mesopotanjia,  ami  India :  with  an  accurate  relation 
«f  the  first  Christian  Missions  in  China.    By  Thos.  Yeates.  8vo.  6s. 

]^riiK  l]>lp^  of  Chriiitian  Evidence  lUustrated,  by  an  Examination 
tjf  Ar^iuitfMts  subversive  of  Natural  Theology  and  the  internal  evi- 
tience  of  Christianity,  .i(l\anced  by  Dj  Thomas  Chainjers  in  his 
•  Evidenr^^  and  iVutlioiiLy  uf  the  Christian  Revelation.'  By  Duncan 
Mearns,  IX  D.  Prolbbsor  of  Theology  in  King's  College  auid  Univer- 
sity, Aberdeen.  j5s.  .      .     ,  .  .  • 

Cornelius  the  Centurion  $  a  Sermon  preached  iit  8t  Peter's  Chapi;! 
^  March  4,  1818,  for  4he  benefit  of  the  Naval  and  Militaiy  Bible 
Society.   By  the  Hon.  and  Rev*  Gerard  Noel,.  A*  M.  «  ; 

Lectures,  with  Practical  Observations  and  ReAeclMiia  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Johu»  commencing  with  the  fourth  cliapter  of  the  Reve^ 
lation,  and  continued  to  the  close  of  the  book :  To  which  is  adde4y , 
A  Dissertatibn  on  the  Origin  and  Termination  of  the  Antichristian 
Apo&rasy.  By  Robert  Cuibertson,  minister.  oC.the  Gospel*  LeitU 
in  two  vol.  8vo.    2  Is. 

A  Senno?!  imon  C'hristian  Peace;  translnteil  from  the  French  of 
jM.  de  Bourdc  loiii",  om  of  the  preacliers  ot'tJie  Court  ot  Lewis  XiV. 
Kin^  of  Fruacf  and  ^.uvaIrc,  with  a  Portrait  of  Bourdaloue.  8voi. 
Is.  Gd. 

A  Word  to  the  Wi^e :  or  a  Summary  Essay  in  Vindication  ol 
the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Church  Government,  stated  in  contrast . 
with  the  prominent  peculiarftiea  of  Tabernacle  Independents ;  by  a 
Presbyterian :  .to  which  is  added»  remarks  on  <  Christian  Liberality 
opposed  to  Bigotry, '  a  Sermon,  &c.   By  Wiljiam  Orme.   Is.  6d. : 

Sermons  on  various  Import  iint  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  James  Starl^ 
Loanht  Tid,  Denny.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Tlie  Counsel  of  Cfod  tlic  only  true  wisdom  ;  a  Sermon  preached  io 
Charlotte  Street  Episcopal  Chapel,  on  Ptbruarj'  19,  1818,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Edinburgh  Gratis  Sabbath  Schools.  By  tlie  Hon*  and 
Kev.  G.  Noel,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Ramliam,  Kent.    Is.  6d.  ♦ 

The  plain  Bible,  and  the  Protestant  Church  in  England ;  with  Re- 
jections on  some  important  Subjects  of  existing  Religious  Contro- 
versy.   8vo.  'Is. 

Twenty-five  Sermons,  in  which  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  oi  Chris- 
tianiur  are  illustrated  by  References  or  Allusions  to  recent  CharaGters 
aod  I'httisajctioiis,  2  vol.  8vo*   15s.  ) 
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Sermons  on  the  Nature,  Offices,  and  Character  of  Jesus  Christ* 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Bowdler.    8vo.  14?. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  oi  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hartv\  ell  Home,  A.  M.  illustrated  with 
maps  and  fac-similes  of  Biblical  Manuscripts.    S  vol.  8vo.    21,  'J:>. 

AmlBb  of  ' Scottish  Episcopacy  from  the  year  1788  to  the  year 
1816,  indusive ;  being  the  period  which  the  late  Right  Rev.  StAoi 
Skinner,  of  Aberdeen,  held  the  office  of  Senioz^  Bishop  and  Primus ; 
of  whom  a  Biiiirraphical  Memoir  is  prefixed.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Skinne  ■.  A.  M.  Forfar.    Svo.    1 2s. 

A  1  eatise  on  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  By  John  Colquhoun,  D.D. 
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panied by  a  Topographical  and  Geological  Description.  By  Wil- 
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Engravings,  by  W.  and  G.  Cooke,  from  Original  Drawings  by  Sir 
H.  Eng^efield 'and  T.  Webster.  Royal  4to.  71  ta.  Large  paper 
lO^lOs. 
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Professor  Smith,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  natural  higtofy 
of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  through  which  the  Zaire  flows.  Vour- 
teen  plates.   4to.    2/.  28. 

Travels  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Black  Sea ;  by  Gen.  Count  An- 
dreossy ;  translated  from  the  French,  with  plates,  and  ninr  map^. 

Travels  in  Canada  and  the  Tnited  States,  in  1816  and  ^^17.  By 
Lieut.  Francis  HalK  14th  Light  Drarronns.  8vo. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  HuiLsua  .s  Bay,  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Rosamond,  containing  M>uie  Account  of  the  North-Eastern  Coast 
of  America,  and  the  Tribes  inhabiting  that  remote  region.  By 
Ljj^u^.  Edward  Chappe|l,  U.  N.  8vq.  12s. 
' '  A  Joumey  to  Rome  and  Naples,  perfoiriiied  in  1817,  giving  aii 
Account  of  the  present  State  of  Society  in  Italy ;  and  containing 
pbservatipnfl  on  ^le  Fine  Arts*  By  Henry  Sasp.  Syo*  12^. 

Letters  of  a  Prussian  Traveller,  (interspersed  with  numerous  per- 
sonal Anecdotes),  descriptive  of  a  tour  through  Sweden,  Prusaiat 
Austria,  Hungary,  Istria,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprusi 
Rhodes,  the  Morea,  Greece,  Calabria,  Italy,  Tyrol,  the  Banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Hanover,  Holstein,  Penmark>  Westphalia,  and  Holland. 
By  John  Brarasen,  Esq. 

'  A  Picturesque  Tour  of  Italy,  in  illustration  of,  and  with  reference 
to,  the  Text  of  Addison,  Eustace  and  Forsyth.  From  Drawings 
taken  on  the  .«pot  in  1816  and  1817.  By  James  IlakLwell.  Part  I. 
(to  be  conipleted  in  12  paits).  ^to.  12s.  6d.  Large  paper  18s« 
Proofs  1/.  10s.  '  • 

Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Armenia^  and  Koordistan,  in  181 S 
and  1814.  With  Remarks  on  the  Marches  of  Alexander,  and  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand* '  By  John  Macdbnald  ^mnier,  Esq« 
8vo.  188. 

Iceland,  or  the  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island  during  the 
years  18 14  and  1815  :  containing  observations  on  the  natural  phe^ 
nomena,  history,  literature,  &c. ;  with  an  introduction  and  appendix* 

plates  and  map.    2  vol.    8vo.    1/.  8s. 

Observations  on  Greenland,  the  Adjacent  Seas,  and  t!ie  North- 
west  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  made  in  a  Voyage  to  Davis'i^ 
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Art.  I.  Considcratims  sur  Ic^i  Principcuix  Evcncmcns  dc  la  BJ^ 
volution  Franfoise.  Ouvrage  Foslhume  de-  Mad.  la  Baroime 
de  Stael.  Publi6  par  M.  le  Due  de  Brogue  ct  M.  le  Ba- 
ron A.  D£  Sta£l.  En  Trois  Tomes*  b\6*  pp.  1^85*  Loii- 
dres»  1818. 

"VTo  BOOK  can  possibly  possess  a  higher  interest  than  this  which 
is  now  bcture  u^.  It  is  the  l^^^t,  dying  bequest  ot  the  most 
brilliant  writer  that  has  appeared  in  our  days ; — and  it  treats  of 
a  period  of  history  li^icfa  we  already  knofw  to  the  most  im« 
portant  .that  has  occurred  for  centuries;  and  which  those  who 
Jock  bapk  on  it,  after  ^ler  centuries  have  elapsed,  will  probably 
consider  as  still  more  important. 

'We  cannot  stop  now  to  say  all  that  we  tihiiik  of  lladame  de 
Staei : — and  yet  we  must  say,  that  we  think  her  the  most  pow- 
erful writer  that  her  country  has  produced  since  the  time  isl£ 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau — and  the  greatest  writer,  of  a  woman^ 
that  any  time  or  any  country  hai>  produced.  Her  taste,  perhaps 
is  not  quite  pure;  and  her  style  is  too  irregular  and  ambitious. 
Tlicse  tuults  may  even  go  deeper.  Her  passion  for  effeeti  and 
the  tone  of  exaggeration  which  it  iiaturallv  produces,  nave  pro* 
bably  iutcrferettoccasionally  witli  the  sounaness  of  her  judgment^ 
and  given  a  suspicious  colouriui^  to  some  of  her  representations 
of  f-H  t.  At  all  events,  they  bc'ive  rendered  her  impatient  ot"  the 
liuiiibler  task  of  completing  her  explanatory  details,  or  stating  in 
tlicir  order  aii  tiie  premises  oflior  rea>oiiinG^s.  8lie  gives  her  his-* 
tory  in  abstracts,  nnd  her  theories  in  apliorisms: — and  the  «>t cat- 
er part  of  her  works,  instead  of  presenting  that  systematic  miity 
from  which  the  highest  deLnces  of  sueii^-tli  uiul  beauty  and 
clearness  must  ever  be  derived,  may  be  fairly  described  as  A 
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collection  of  striking  fragments— in  which  a  great  deal  of  repe- 
tition does  by  no  means  diminish  the  effect  of  a  good  deal  of 
inconsistency.  In  theie  smut  works,  however,  wh^^w«  con- 
sider them  as  iragmente  or  a»  systemsy'  we  do  nat  hasilkte  lo  say 
that  thm  are  more  origuuil  and  pro^nmd  obsenratimis^more 
new  images— greater  sagacity  oombintd  wiA  higher  imagina- 
tion—and more  of  the  trae  philosophy  of  tlie  passions,  the  po- 
titics,  and  the  literature  of  her  contemporaries^-^han'  in  anjr 
other  author  we  caa  now  temcmbor*  JS&utrhas  great  eloquence 
on  all  subjects;  and  a  singular  pathos  in  representing  those 
bitterest  agonies  of  the  s}>irit  in  wnldi  wretchedness  is  aggravat- 
ed by  remorse,  or  by  regrefta  that  partake  of  its  character. 
Though  it  is  difficult  to  resist  her  when  she  is  in  earnest,  we 
e^not  say  that  we  agree  in  all  her  opinions,  or  approve  of  all 
■  her  sentiments.  She  overrates  the  importance  of  Literature,  ei- 
ther in  determining  tho  character  or  affecting  the  happiness  of 
mankind ;  and  she  theorizes  too  confidaitiy  on  its  past  and  its 
ftiturc  history..  On  T^nbjects  like  this^  we  nave  not  yet  foots  e- 
nough  for  so  much  philosophy;  and  must  be  oontrntcd,  wc  fear, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  call  man^  things  accidental,  wJbick 
it  would  be  more  satLsfiictory  to  reter  to  determinate  causes. 
.  In  h&t  estimate  of  the  happiness,  and  her  notions  of  the  wisdom 
of  private  liie»  we  diink  her  both  unfortunate  and  erroneous* 
She  makes  paanons  and  high  sensibilities  a  great  deal  too  in- 
dispensable ;  and  varnishes  over  all  her  pictures  too  unifonn- 
ly  >nth  the  glare  of  an  extravagant  or  affected  enthusiasm. 
She  represents  men,  in  short,  as  a  great  deal  more  unhappjr, 
more  depraved  and  more  energetic,  tlian  they  are — and  seems 
to  respect  them  the  more  for  it. — In  her  politics  she  is  tar  more 
unexceptionable.  t>he  is  evcrywliore  the  warm  friend  and  ani- 
mated advocate  of  liberty — and  of  liberal,  practical,  and  ])hilan- 
thropic  principles.  On  these  subjects  wo  auniot  bUmio  lier  en- 
thusiasm, which  has  notliing  in  it  vindictive  or  provoking;  and 
are  far  more  inclined  to  envy  than  to  reprove  that  sun(Tuiiio 
and  bu()3*ant  temper  of  mind  which,  after  ail  siic  \vd^  ecu  -mvA 
snflfcied,  still  leads  her  to  overrate,  in  our  apprehensioiu  l^oiii 
the  nierit  of  pr.st  attempts  at  political  iimciioraUoii,  and  Uie 
chances  of  their  success  hereafter.  It  is  in  that  futurity,  we  fear, 
aiid  in  tho  hopes  that  make  it  present,  tliat  the  lovers  of  man- 
kind  must  yet,  for  a  while,  console  themselves  for  the  disa)>puint- 
mciits  which  still  seem  to  bcpct  thrm.  If  Mad.  de  Stael,  how- 
ever, predicts  with  too  juuch  confidcjice,  it  nni^t  be  admitte<i 
that  her  labours  liave  a  powerful  tc;idency  to  realize  lier  predic- 
tions. Her  writinp^  are  all  full  of  the  most  aniiniiting  views  of 
the  iiuprovement  of  our  social  condition,  and  the  means  by' 
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which  it  may  be  eflfectrd — the  most  striking  refiit«tions  of  pre- 
vailing errors  on  tbeMi  great  subjects — and  the  nuxst  })ersuasive 
expostulations  with  tliose  who  >nay  iliiiik  tlieir  interest  or  their 
honour  concerned  in  maintaining  tliem.  Even  thcv  who  are 
the  least  inclined  to  iigree  with  lier,  must  admit,  that  ihci  c  'is 
much  to  be  learned  from  her  writings;  and  wc  can  give  tliein 
no  bi^ar  praise  tHjui  to  sa^,  Uiut  their  tendency  is  not  only  tp 
promote  the  intmsti  of  pluknthropy  and  imlependeoce^  but  io 
soften,  rothcr  iban  exssperale^  tbe  prejudiiNi$  to  which  thegr  m 
opniaed..  '  . 

Of  the  woik  before  «%  we  do  mH  icoow  very  well  what  tojuy. 
It  eontnns  a  multitude  if  admirable  j^emarluH^-aQd  a  still  great- 
er mimber  of  curious  details;  for  Mad.  de  S.  was  not  only  a  con- 
temporary, but  an  eyewitness  of  much  that  slie  describes,  jai^d 
had  the  very  best  access  to  leom  what  did  not  fall  qnder  hinr 
immediate  observation.  Few  persons  certauiiy  could  be  better 
oualified  to  appreciate  the  relative  importanoe  of  die  sulijects 
tnat  under  her  review ;  and  no  one,  we  really  thinks  so  lit- 
tle likely  to  colour  and  distort  them,  from  any  per$<mal  or  party 
feelings.  With  all  those  rare  cjualifications,  however,  and  in- 
estimable advantages  for  performing  the  task  of  an  historiaa,  wfi 
cannot  say  that  slie  has  made  a  good  history,  it  is  too  much 
brokfn  into  fragments.  The  narrative  is  too  much  interrupted 
by  1  eHoctioii^  :  and  the  rciicttioiis  too  mucii  sui)Llivitlcd,  to  suit 
the  subdivisions  of  the  narrative.  There  are  too  many  events 
omitted,  or  but  cursorily  noticed,  to  give  the  work  the  inter- 
est of  a  full  and  flowing  history ;  and  a  great  deal  too  many 
detailed  and  analyzed,  to  let  it  pass  for  an  essay  on  the  philo- 
sophy or  greater  results  of  these  memurable  transactions.  Wc 
are  the  most  struck  with  this  last  fault — -which  perhaps  is  inse- 
parable from  the  condition  of  a  contemporary  writer; — ^for, 
though  the  observation  may  sound  at  first  like  a  paradox, 
are  rather  inclined  to  thinl^  that  the  best  historical  ,  oompositioiis 
.  -^ot  only  the  most  pleasing  to  read^  but  the  most  just  and  in- 
structive in  themselves— must  be  written  at  a  very  eoosider^Ue 
distance  from  the  times  to  whidi  they  relate. '  When  we  rc^ 
an  eloquent  and  Judicious  account  of  great  events  transacted  in 
other  ages,  our  first  sentiment  is  that  of  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  learn  more  of  thenu  We  wish  anxiously  for  a  fuller  detail 
of  particulars — ^we  envy  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  tqf 
live  in  the  time  of  such  interesting  occurrences^  and  blame  thevt 
for  having  left  ns  so  brief  and  imperfect  a  memorial  of  them. 
But  the  truth  is,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  own  experience^  that 
die.greatef  part  of  tliose  who  were  present  to  those  mighty 
<)|^ations9  were  but  very  im^crtectly  aware  of  thetr  import* 
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itncc,  and  conjectured  hut  little  of  the  influence  they  were  to 
exert  on  future  generations.  Their  attention  was  successive- 
ly engaged  by  each  separate  act  of  the  great  drama  that  wa» 
passing  before  them ;  but  did  not  extend  to  the  conxiected  effect 
of  the  whole,  in  which  alonejposterity  wag  to  find  the  grandeur 
and  interest  of  the  scene.  The  connexion  indeed  of  uose  di^ 
ferent  acts  is  very  otei  not  then  diaoernible.  The  series  often 
stretches  on  b^ond  the  reach  of  the  generation  which  witness- 
ed its  beshfining,'  and  makes  it  impossiUe  for  diem  to  int^ntie 
what  had  not  yet  attained  its  completion;  while»  hem  simihir 
cansiesy  many  of  the  terms  that  at' first  appeared  niostimportant* 
are  imayoid4>ly  discarded)  to  bring  tiie  pioblem  within  a  ma^ 
nageable  compassL  Tun^  in  shor^  performs  the  same  sendees 
to  events^  which  distance  does  to  vinble  objects.  It  obscures 
and  gradually  aflniftilates  the  small,  bat  renders  those  that  are 
very  great  much  more  distinct  and  conceivable.  If  we  wonld 
know  the  true  form  and  bearings  of  a  range  of  Alpine  moun* 
tains^  we  must  not  grovel  among  the  irr^iilarities  of  its  surface, 
bnt  observe,  from  uie  distance  of  leagues,  the  directiem  of  its 
ridges  and  peaks,  and  the  giant  outline  which  it  traces  on  the  sky* 
— A  traveller  who  wanders  through  a  rt^gged  and  picturesque 
district  though  struck  with  the  beauty  of  eveiy  new  valley^  or  die 
grandeur  of  every  cliff  that  he  passes,  has  no  notion  at  all  of  the 
general  configitration  of  the  country,  or  even  die  relative  si<* 
tuation  of  the  objects  he  has  been  admiring ;  and  will  under* 
stand  all  those  things,  and  his  own  route  amonir  tlieni^  a  thou- 
sand thnes  bettor  from  n  small  ninp,  on  a  scale  of  lialf  an  inch 
to  :i  mile,  which  represents  neither  thickets  nor  liamlets,  than 
from  tho  most  pnintiil  cllorts  to  combine  the  indications  of  the 
strongest  memory.  The  case  is  the  same  with  those  who  live 
through  periods  of  great  historical  interest.  They  are  too  near 
the  scene — too  miicli  interestetl  in  each  successive  event — and 
too  much  agitated  with  their  rapid  succession,  to  form  any  just 
estimate  of  the  character  or  result  of  the  wiiole.  They  are  like 
private  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  a  gri^jit  battle,  or  rather  of  a 
busy  and  complicated  campaign — hardly  knowing  whether  they 
have  lost  or  won,  and  having  bnt  the  most  obscure  and  imper- 
fect conception  of  tlie  gcnei'al  movements  in  which  their 
fate  has  been  iiuolved.  The  foreigner  who  reathi  of  them  in 
the  Gazette,  or  tlie  peasant  wlio  sees  them  from  the  top  of  a  dis- 
tant hill  or  i\  steeple,  has  in  iact  u  lar  better  idva  of  them. 

Of  tlie  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  names  that  Itaxe  been 
connected  in  contemporary  fame  with  the  great  events  of  tli« 

S&t  twertty-five  years,  how  many  will  j^o  down  to  posterity  ?  In 
I  probability  not  more  than  twenty :  And  who  shall  yet  venture 
ten  say  which  twenty  it  will  be  ?   But  it  is  the  same  witli  the 
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events  as  with  the  actors.  How  oftcai^  during  that  period)  haye 
we  mourned  or  exulted,  with  exaggerated  emotions^  over  occur* 
rences  that  wc  akeady  discover  to  have  been  of  no  permanent 
importance  ! — how  certain  is  it,  that  the  far  greater  proportion 
of  those  to  wl)i(  h  we  still  attach  an  intercsty  will  be  viewed  with 
the  same  iiulilference  by  the  very  next  generation  ! — and  how 
probable,  that  the  whcJle  train  and  tissue  of  the  history  will  ap- 
pear, to  a  remoter  posterity,  under  a  t()t:il!\-  difTerent  character 
and  colour  from  any  that  the  nK)j?t  peiietratini];;  observer  of  tlie 
present  day  has  tli()u*j]u  of  nscribiji;^:  to  it !  Was  there  any 
coiHeinporary,  dt)  vse  think,  of  Mahomet,  of  Gregory  VIL,  of 
Faust,  or  Columbus,  w  lio  Ibrmwl  the  same  estimate  of  their 
achievements  that  we  do  at  this  dav  ?  Were  the  t>reat  and  wise 
men  who  brought  abcmt  the  Retbrination,  as  uuich  aware  of  its 
nnpoituncc  as  the  >v  hole  world  ii»  at  present  ?  or  does  any  one 
imagine,  that,  even  in  the  later  and  more  domestic  evei^tij  ot  die 
estabUshment  of  the  English  Commonwealth  hi  1618,  or  the 
Euglish  Hevoltttion  m  1688,  the  large  and  energetic  spirits  by 
whom  those  great  events  were  conducted^  were  fully  sensil^e  of 
thar  true  dmracter  and  hearings,  or  atidl  foresaw  the  mighty 
consequences  of  which  they  have  since  been  pipli&c  ? 

But  though  it  may  thus  require  the  laps^  of  ages  |p  develop 
the  true  character  of  a  great  transaction,  An4  tiiouffh  its  history 
may 'therefore  be  written  with  most  advanta^  very  long  after  its 
occurrence^  it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  hi^tojy  >yill  not  be  4e- 
£cient  in  many  qualities  which  it  would  be  dcdj<ab)e  for  it  to 
possess.  All  we  say  is,  that  they  are  qualities  ijrluch  ^iU  gcne- 
jrall)^  be  found  incompatible  witli  those  larger  and  sounder  views» 
which  ijan  hax'dly  be  matured  while  the  subjects  of  them  are 
recent.  That  thig  is  an  imperfection  in  our  histories  and  histo- 
rians, is  sufficiently  obvious;  but  it  is  nn  impcrieqtion  to  which 
we  nmst  patiently  resign  ourselves,  if  it  appeiu*  to  be  an  una- 
voidable consequence  of  tlie  limitation  of  our  faculties.  We 
cannot  both  enjoy  the  aubliu^e  effect  of  a  vast  and  various  land- 
scape, and  at  the  same  time  discern  the  form  of  every  leaf  in  the 
Ibrest,  ox  the  movements  of  every  living  creature  that  breathes 
within  its  expanse.  Beint(s  of  a  higher  order  may  be  capable 
iof  ithis^ — :and  it  would  be  ve  ry  desirable  to  be  so :  But,  consti- 
tuted as  we  are,  iL  is  iinpohbll^lc  j  ^nd,  in  our  delineation  of  such 
a  scene,  all  tlutit  is  minute  and  4ctached,  however  interestmg 
or  important  to  those^  who  are  at  hand|  must  tberefore  be  omit* 
ted— ^whiie  the  general*  ^Gfect  is  entrusM  to  masses  in  which  ilo- 
thing  but  the  great  outlines  of  great  olnects  are  preserved,  and 
the  details  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  their  results^ 
or  tbe  larger  fintnres    their  usiml  accompanimeMts. 
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It  is  needless  to  apply  this  to  llie  case  of  history;  in  which^ 
when  it  records  events  of  permanent  interest,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  retain  those  particular  details  which  engrossed  the 
attention  of  contemporaries — botli  because  the  memory  of  them 
is  necessarily  lost  in  the  course  of  that  period  which  must  elapse 
before  the  just  value  of  the  whole  caii  be  known — and  because^ 
even  if  it  were  otherwise,  no  human  memory  could  retain,  or  hu- 
man judgment  discriminate,  the  infinite  lunnber  of  particulars 
which  must  have  hern  presented  in  ^^uch  an  interval.  We  shall 
only  observe,  further,  that  thou «z;h  iliat  which  is  preserved  is  ge- 
nerally the  most  material  and  truly  important  part  of  the  story, 
it  not  untrequently  happens,  that  too  little  is  preserved  to  atford 
materials  for  a  satisfactory  narrative,  or  tojustify  any  general  con- 
clusion ;  and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  historian  often  yields  to  the 
temptation  of  connecting  the  scanty  materials  that  have  reached 
liim  by  a  sort  of  general  and  theoretical  reasoning,  wliich  natu- 
rally takes  its  colour  from  the  prevailing  views  and  ojjinions 
of  the  individual  writer,  or  of  the  age  to  which  he  belon^js.  If 
jan  author  of  consummate  judgment,  and  with  a  thorough  Know- 
ledge of  the  imdiangeablc  principles  of  human  nature^  under^ 
iake  this  task,  it  is  wondenul  indeed  to  see  how  much  he  mSLV 
xoske  of  a  .subject  that  appears  so  unpromising — ^and  it  is  at 
most  certain  that  the  view  ne  will  izive  to  his  readers*  of  such 
«obKaxei>er!pd,  will.  .taUevenbS  K"*  least  a.  instrnetive 
Bad  interesting  as  if  he  had  had  its  entire  annals  before  him. 
)n  other  handa^  however,  the  result  is  very  different;  and^  'in- 
ftoed  of  a  ijiasterly  picture  of  rude  or  remote  ages,  true  at  l^east 
to  the  jB(eneral  features  of  such  periods^  we  have  nothing  but  a 
transcnpt  of  the  author's  own  most  recent  fantasies  and  follies^ 
ill  disguised  under  the  masquerade  character  of  a  few  tradition^ 
al  names. — It  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  such  book's  as 
Zf)uche*s  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  or  Godwin's  Life  of  Chan- 
cer,  to  feel  this  much  more  stronMy  than  we  can  expre«^s  it. 
Thescji  no  doubt,  are  extreme  cases; — but  we  suspect  tliat  our 
impressions  of  ahnost  all  remote  charactei-s  and  events,  and  the 
general  notions  we  liave  of  the  times  or  socipties  which  produc- 
ed th^m,  are  much  more  dependent  on  the  peculiar  temper  and 
habits  of  the  popular  writers  in  whom  the  memory  of  them  is  . 
chiefly  preserved,  than  it  is?  very  pleasant  to  think  of.  If  we 
ever  take  the  trouble  of  looking  K>r  ourselves  into  the  documents 
and  iiiiterials  out  of  which  those  histories  are  made,  we  feel  at  once 
how  iuuch  room  there  is  for  a  very  difierent  representation  of 
all  those  thinf^s  from  that  which  is  current  in  the  world  :  And 
accordingly  we  occasionally  have  very  oppo^te  representations, 
potripure  Bussuct's  Universal  History  with  -yoltairdrs-^RdlKil 
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vkh  IfiiifoKdr-Hfivld  or  Cbrendon  inth  Ralph  or  Abs  M<Aiir 
^yj  and  it  .will  be  dilBcmlt  to  believe  that  these  dilFerent  writers 
are  speakiw  of  the  seme  persons  t|^d  thing's*  : 

The  nwE  before  11%.  we  have  already  said,  is  singularly  free 
from  faults  of  ,thia  de^iption*  It  is  written,  we  do  think,  in 
the  true  spirit  ead  ten^pt^r  of  historical  impartiality.  But  it  has 
faulta  of  a  difi^wt  cfisr^pter;  and,  with  many  of  the  merits, 
combines  some  of  the.  appropriate  defects»  both  of  a  oontempo- 
rary  and  a  philos&phivJ .  history.  Its  d^ls  are  too  few  and 
too  SKbOcaact  for  toe  former— 4hey  are  too  numerous  and  too 
rashly  selected  ibr  the  latter; — while  thereasopii^  and  specula- 
tions in  which  perhapa.  its  chief  valup  consists,  seem  already  to 
be  too  often  throwji  away  upon  matters  that  cannot  long  be  had 
in  remembrance*.  We  uiust  take  care  not  to  get  entangled  toO 

among  the  aiieodotaH^t  the  giaieria  re^^ 
tain  us  very  loi^. 

It  is  the.soppe  of  the  book  to  show  that  France  must  have. a 
free  fjovernment — a  limited  monarchy — in  express  words,  a  con- 
stitution like  that  of  England.  This,  Mad.  de  8.  says,  was  all 
that  the  body  of  the  nation  aimed,  at  in  1789 — and  thia  she  says 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  arc  resolved  to  have  still-*-un^ 
deterred  by  the  fatal  miscarriage  of  the  last  experiment,  and  un- 
disgusted  by  the  revival  of  antient  pretensions  which  has  ac- 
eompanied  its  close.  Still,  though  slie  maintains  this  to  be  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  French  people,  she  thinks  it  not  al- 
iKJgether  unnecessary  to  combat  this  (!i>coiirngement  and  this 
disgust; — and  the  grefit  object  of  a.)!  thiit  is  ai^LUTieiitative  in  her 
book,  is  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing  in  tiie  character  or  con- 
dition, or  late  or  early  history  of  her  countryaicn,  to  render 
this  regulated  freedom  unattainable  by  thent,  or  to  disqualify 
them  from  the  enjoyment  of  4  representative  ggvernmenty  or  tbie 
ftinctions  oi  tree  citr/cns. 

For  this  purpose  she  takes  a  rnpid  and  masterly  view  of  tiie 
progress  ot  the  ditit  rent  European  kingdoms,  from  their  primi- 
tive condition  oi'  feudal  aristocracies,-  to  their  present  state  of 
monai'cliies  limited  by  law,  or  mitigated  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  :  and  c  rideavours  to  show,  that  the  course  has  been  the 
same  in  all,  and  diat  its  unavoidable  termination  is  in  a  balanced 
^constitution  like  that  of  EngLond.  llie  first  change  was  the  re- 
duction of  ihv  Nobles,  chiefly  by  the  aid  which  the  Commons, 
then  first  pretending  to  wealth  or  iutelligence,  afforded  to  the 
Crown — ^and,  on  this  basis,  some  small  states,  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many especially,  erected  a  permanent  system  of  freedom.  But 
the  necessities  <^  war,  and  the  substitution  of  hired  forces  for  ' 
}he  feudal  imliti%  led  fi^uch  more  g^erally  to.  the  ealiblishmeal 
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of  an  arbitniry  or  dcspoticfil  fwtboritv;  whicli  was  accomplish* 
ed  in  France,  Spain  and  Knnland,  imdcr  Lewis  XI.,  Philip  il., 
and  Henry  VIII.  Then  came  the  a<^e  ot  coninierce,  luxury, 
and  taxes, — which  net  ( s^arily  ripenetl  into  the  age  of  general 
intelligence,  individual  wealth,  and  a  sense  botli  of  right  and 
of  power  in  the  people; — and  those  led  irresistibly  to  a  limita- 
tion on  the  powers  of  the  Crown  by  a  representative  assembly. 

England  having  less  occasion  for  a  land  ai-my — and  having  been 
the  first  in  the  career  of  commercial  prosperity,  led  the  way  m  this 
i^cat  amelioration.  But  the  same  general  principles  have  been 
i(>perating  in  all  the  continental  kingdoms,  and  must  ultunately 
produce  me  sameeflfects.  Thejpeculiar  advantages  which  she  en- 
joyed did  not  prevent  England  from  bdng  enslaved  the  tyranny 
or  Henry  VI 1 1.,  and  Mar^- and  ^e  lUso  experienced  the  liaz« 
ards,  and  paid  the  penalttea  which  arcperhi^s  inseparable  irom 
the  assertion  of  popular  rights.*^S9ic  also  overthrew  the  monaiv 
chy,  and  sacrificca  the  monarch  in  her  first  attempt  to  M  limits 
to  nis  power.  The  English  Commonwealth  of  1 64'8,  originated  in 
ds  wUd  speculations  as  the  French  of  1799— and  ended,  like  it,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  military  tyranny,  and  a  restoration  which 
seemed  to  confound  all  the  asserters  of  liberty  in  the  general 
guilt  of  rebellion : — ^Yet  all  the  world  is  now  agreed  that  this  was 
out  the  first  explosion  of  a  flame  tliat  could  neitlier  be  extin^ 
guished  nor  permanently  repressed ;  and  that  what  took  place  in 
1688,  was  but  the  sequel  and  necessary  consummation  of  what 
had  been  begun  40  years  before — and  whicli  might  and  would 
have  been  aceoii)|)liFhed  without  vwn  the  sli^rht  shock  and  dis- 
turbance tlmt  was  then  experienced,  il  the  Court  had  profitetl  as 
much  as  tiie  leaders  of  the  peojile  by  the  lessons  oi  that  firat  ex- 
perience. Such  too,  Mad.de  S.  as^,ures  us^  is  the  unalterable  des- 
tiny of  Fi  ance ; — and  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  her  book  io  show, 
that  but  for  circumstances  which  cannot  recur — mistakes  that 
cannot  be  repeated,  and  accidents  which  never  happened  twice, 
even  the  last  attempt  would  have  led  to  tliat  blessed  consummar 
tion — and  that  every  thing  is  now  in  the  fiihrest  tridn  to  seciure 
%  without  any  gi-eat-effixrt  or  hawd  of  disturbance. 

That  these  yiews  are  supportW  with  infinite  talent,  spirit,  and 
t>loquence,  no  one  who  has  read  tlie  bode  will  probably  dispute; 
and  we  should  be  $orry  indeed  to  thiiik  that  tliey  were  not  sub** 
stanttolly  just.  *  Yet  w^  are  mit;  ive  confei8,  quite  so  •  sanguine 
as'  the  distinguished  Fi'iter  before  42ft  s  ami  though  we  do  not 
doubt  either  Biat  her  principles  are  true,  or  thtit  her  predictions 
will  be  f^///77fa/e^acc6mplisnedj  we  fear  that  thjerpemd  of  their 
triuinph  is  not  yet  at  hand ;  and  Umt  it  is  ftur  more  doubtful 
^lan  she  iriJJl  albw  it  tQ  be^  whetheir  t^  triumph  wil(  be  easj^ 
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peaceM,  fmd  secnfe*  cacynple  ni  ISndand  is  her  great» 
indeed  hit  tajly  audiority;  but  we  are  afraid  that  she  has  nm 

with  mm  Imldnefls' than  drciiiiii|)ectioB,  and 
iooked  a  Tariety  of  particulan  in  oar  case^  t»  which  she  eould 
BOt  easfly  find  any  uung  equivaloit  in  that  of  her  country*  It 
m^t  be  invidious  to  dwell  much  on  the  opposite  character  and 
tmeper  of  the  two  natkms;  though  it  is  no  answer  to  s^,  that 
lh]s<Jiafa6lier  is  the  worii  of  the  government.  But  can  Mad.  de 
&  lum  forgotten,  that  England  bad  a  ParKaaient  and  a  repre^ 
witatiTe  legislature  for  500  years  before  1648 ;  and  that  it  was 

2tkge  orgatiy  and  the  wideh^^  spread  and  ilccpl  v  founded  ma* 
inery  of  the  elections  on  whicn  it  rested,  that  the  struggle  was 
made,  and  the  victory  won,  which  ultimately  secured  to  us  the 
bksiings  of  pditiGal  freedom  ?  The  least  reflection  upon  the 
nature  of  govemsoent,  and  the  true  foundations  of  nil  iiberlyy 
will  show  what  an  immense  advantage  this  was  in  the  contest; 
and  wilii  what  formi^diie  obstacles  tnose  must  hare  to  stm^gl^ 
who  are  obliged  to  engage  in  a  similar  conflict  without  it. 

All  ptditicad  power,  even  the  jnost  dei^ioticy  rests  at  last^  as 
-was  prafoiindly  observed  by  Hume,  npofi  Opinion.  A  goven^ 
ment  is  just,  or  otherwise,  according  as  it  priMnotes,  more  or 
less,  the  true  interests  of  the  people  who  live  under  it.  But  it 
is  sfahfc  nnd  secure,  exactly  as  it  is  directed  by  ihe  opinion  of 
tho9c  who  roiiliy  jx)ssess,  and  know  that  thoy  possess,  the  jwwer 
of  enforcing  it,  and  upon  whose  opinion,  therefore,  it  constiini- 
Iv  dqx'nds ; — ^tliut  is,  in  a  military  (it^iotisni^on  the  opinion  ol  t  1h» 
Sokiicn  in  all  nwle  and  ignorant  couuiuinities,  on  tlie  opini- 
oii  oi  Uiose  who  monopolize  tJie  intelligence,  the  wealth,  or  tJie 
discipline  which  consUtute  power — the  Pnej>diu<xl — tlie  iauticd 
proprietoih — tlic  anncd  aaia  inured  to  war ; — and,  in  ci^  iiiy  t  d 
:societi<*';,  on  the  opinion  of  that  hu  jrcr  proportion  of  tlic  people 
who  can  l>rinir  their  joint  talents,  wealth  aud  strength,  to  act  in 
concert  wiien  occasion  leijuncs.  A  jrovernment  may  indeed 
subsist  for  a  time,  jiUljou^h  o|)|)o^€d  to  the  opinion  of  those 
classes  of  persons  ;  Ihil  its  existence  must  aiw.ij  s  i>e  precarious, 
and  iL  })iohabK  w  iil  not  subsist  h)ng.  'i'he  nattaxil  iuitl  a])pro- 
priate  Comtiiutiofi^  therefore,  is,  in  ovcr\'case,  tlu»t  which  ermbies 
those  who  actually  administer  the  gov^unnient,  to  ascertnin  iind 
conform  themselves  in  time  to  the  oj)iniou  oi  thoi»c  lio  have 
the  power  to  overturn  it ;  and  no  govenimeiit  whatevci*  can  pos- 
sibly be  secure  where  there  ore  no  4UTmigeiucnta  for  this  pur* 
pose.  .  Thus  it  is  plaiidy  for  want  of  a  proper  DetpaticjCUmtiittH 
'#1091— for  want'Of  «  regular  and  safe  way  of  gettuig  at  the  cpi* 
Mons  of  their  Armies  that  die  Soitonaand  ^lor  A&iatic  ao^e* 
reigns  are  so  frequendy  beheaded  by  their  .Janisisaries  ur  iiisuiw 
^nt  soldiery ;  and,  inlijjce  manner^  it  was  for  want  of  a  |u  j^jcf 
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Feudal  CkmsdlutioB,  that,  in  tibedaduM  of  1^  dtokiog 
was  80  often  datliraned  by  hia  lehellioiia  Barau»  or  esoommii- 
nicafeed  bjr  an  naviping  Priesthood*  In  move  advanced  time% 
there  is  tne  aaine  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  ^royailing  opi- 
nion <>f  those  more  extended  and  diversiSed  descnptikms  ot  per* 
aoiis  in  whom  the  power  of  enfiNrcing  and  resisting  has  come  to 
re^e;  and  the  natural  and  only  s&  cOnstitutioa  Ssr  such  so- 
cietiesi'  must  therdbre  emfaraee  a  R^resentative  assembly.  A 

S^vermnent  may  no  donbt  go  on,  in  opposition  to  the  opinicm  of 
is  virtual  aristocracy,  fiur  a  long  time  after  it  has  come  into  esr 
istenee»  For  it  is  not  enough  that  mere  is  wealthi  and  intelligence^ 
and  individfial  influence  enough  in  a  eommnnitjy  to  overbw  aU 
pretensions  opposed  to  them.  Jt  is  necessary  that  the  possessors 
of  this  Tirtual  power  should  be  aware  of  their  own  numbers,  and 
of  the  con^Mrmity  of  their  senUments  or  views ;  and  it  isTcry  late 
in  the  progress  of  society  before  the  means  of  communication 
are  so  multiplied  and  improved,  as  to  render  this  practicable  ip 
iViy  tolerable  degree.  Trade  and  the  presib  however,  have  now 
greatly  &cilitate3  these  commjinications ;  siid  in  all  the  central 
countries  of  Europe^  they  probably  exist  in  a  degree  quite  ai«^ 
ftcient  to  give  one  of  the  parties,  at  least,  very  .decided  imprea- 
sions  both  as  to  its  interests  and  its  powers. 

In  snch  a  situation  of  things,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that 
a  Representative  goverament  is  the  natural,  and  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate remedy ;  but  if  we  find,  that  even  where  such  an  institu- 
tion existed  from  antiquity,  it  was  jwssible  so  fatally  to  miscal- 
culate and  misjudge  tlie  opinioni;  of  the  nation,  as  proved  to 
be  the  case  in  the  rpii^n  of  our  King  Charle<^,  is  it  not  mani- 
fest that  there  must,  be  tenfold  risk  of  such  miscalculation,  in 
a  country  where  no  such  constitution  lias  bet  n  previously  known, 
and  where,  f  rom  a  tliousand  caustic,  tlie  ii  ue  state  of  the  public 
mind  is  so  apt  to  be  oppositely  mi^^c  unceived  by  the  opposite 
parties,  as  it  is  up  to  the  present  hour  in  France  ? 

The  great  and  cardinal  use  of  a  representative  body  in  the 
Jegislature,  is  to  afford  a  direct,  safe  and  legitimate  channel,  by 
which  the  public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  act  on  the  govern- 
ment :  But,  to  enable  it  to  perform  this  function  with  success,  it 
is  by  no  means  enough,  that  a  certain  number  of  deputies  are 
sent  into  the  legislature  by  a  certain  number  of  electors.  With- 
<^ut  a  good  deal  of  previous  training,  tiic  public  opinion  itself 
can  neither  be  formed^  collected^  nor  expressed  in  an  authentic 
or  effectual  manner ;  and  the  first  establishment  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  must  be  expected  to  occasion  very  nearly  as 
much  disturbance  as  it  may  ultimately  prevent.  In  countries 
where  diere  never  has  been  any  political  Sections,  and  few  local 
magi^acjies,  or  occctsions  of  provmcial  aod  parochial  aaaemblagcs 
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for  public  pm  poses,  tlic  real  .state  of  opinion  mnst  be  siibslan- 
tiallv  unknown  e\cn  to  tlic  most  observant  resident  in  each  par- 
ticnlar  district ; — and  its  in  ix  ral  bearinj;  all  over  the  countrv  can 
never  possibly  be  leui  aed  bv  the  most  diligent  inquiries,  or  even 
guessed  at  with  any  nmsonable  degree  of  probability.  The  iirst 
deputieti,  therefore,  are  necesi>ariiy  reLur/ied,  wiilioui  any  firm 
or  assured  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents — . 
and  they  again  can  liave  nothing  but  the  most  vague  notions  of 
the  temper  in  which  these  sentiments  are  to  be  enforced — while 
the  whole  deputies  come  together  without  any  notion  of  the 
dttpofidons,  talents,  or  <lesigns  ci  eadi  other,  and  are  left  to 
scramble  for  distindioii  and  infloence}  acoordinff  to  the  measure 
of  their  zea),  knowledge,  or  assurance.  In  Eughuidy  there  were 
no  sQch  novelties  to  lie  hazardedf  either  in  1640  or  in  1688. 
Hie  people  of  this  country  have  had  an  elective  Parliament  from 
the  ^riiest  period  of  their  history — and,  long  before  either  of 
the  periods  in  question,  had  been  trained  in  every  hamlet  to 
the  exercise  of  various  political  franchisesi  and  taught  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  connected,  by  known  and  honourable  ties, 
with  all  tbe  persons  of  influence  and  consideration  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  through  them,  by  an  easy  gradation  with  the 
political  leaders  of  the  State; — while,  in  Parliament  itself,  the 
place  and  pretensions  of  every  man  were  pretty  accurately  known, 
and  the  strength  of  each  party  reasonably  well  ascertained  by 
long  and  repeated  experirriontii,  made  under  nil  variety  of  circum- 
stances. The  oriranizatioii  iiud  machinery,  in  siiort,  for  collect- 
ing the  public  opinion,  and  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the 
administration,  was  perfect,  and  in  daily  operation  among  us, 
from  tlie  most  ancient  times.  The  various  conduits  and  chan- 
nels by  which  it  was  to  be  conveyed  from  its  first  faint  springs 
in  the  villages  and  burghs,  and  conducted  in  gradually  in- 
creasing streams  to  the  centr.il  wheels  of  the  government,  were 
all  deep  worn  in  the  suil,  auti  familiarly  known,  with  all  their 
levels  and  connexions,  to  every  one  who  could  be  allected  by 
their  condition.  In  France,  wtien  the  new  sluices  were  opened, 
not  only  were  the  waters  universally  foul  and  turbid,  but  the 
quantity  and  the  currents  were  all  irregular  and  unknown;  and 
some  sta^piated  or  trickled  feebly  along,  while  others  rushed  and 
roared  with  the  violence  and  the  mischief  of  a  torrent.  But  it 
is  time  to  leave  these  perplexing  geneinlittes,  and  come  a  little 
doser  to  die  weak  bet<^e  us. 

It  was  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  according  to  Mad*de  S.,  whm 
completed  the  degradation  of  the  French  nobuity,  begun  by  I^uis 
XL;*-aDd  the  arrogance  and  Spanish  gravity  of  Louis  XI 
assumed)  as  she  says,  ^  pour  eloigner  de  lui  la  fiimiliarite  dos 

JugepienS} '  fixed  tiieni  intb^capodlgr  of  courtiwi  mi  putiiii 
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^nd  to  that  gay  and  easy  toiio  of  communication  which,  in  the 
dnys  oi  Henri  IV.,  had  made  the  task  of  a  courtier  both  less 
wrarisomc  aiiti  less  dej^i  :»ilin«r.  {>he  has  no  partiality,  indeeti, 
for  the  mcniorv  of  that  iMic  kram  hero — and  is  very  indimiant  at 
his  beintr  regarded  as  the  patron  of  literature.    '  II  persecuta 

*  Port- Royal,  dont  Pascal  etoit  le  chef;  il  fit  niourir  de  chagrin 

*  Racine ;  il  exila  F^nelon  ^  il  s*opposa  constamment  aux  lioti- 
<  ncuro  qa'on  vouloit  rendre  a  La  Foiitaiiie»  ct  ne  professa  de 

*  radndiatioii  que  pour  Boileau*.   La  fittdratuFr,  en  I'exaltant 

*  avec  exces,  a  bien  i^ns  fait  pour  loi  qti^  n'a  fiat  pour  elle.  * 
{I.  p.  36.)  In  his  own  person,  indeedf  he  oatltved  his  poptila- 
ritv,  if  not  his  fame.  Tne  brilliancy  of  Ins  early  successes  was  lost 
in  Jiis  later  reverses.  The  debts  he  had  contracted  lav  like  a  load 
on  tlie nation;  and  the  rigour  and  gloominess  of  hisaevotion  was 
imc  cause  of  tiie  alacrity  with  which  the  nation  plunged  into  all 
the  excesses  and  profltgaiT*  of  the  regency  and  the  succeed* 
ingreign* 

That  reign — ^the  weakness^  of  Louis  XV. — the  avowed  and 
disgusting  mflucnce  of  his  mistresses  and  all  their  relations, 
ana  the  national  disasters  which  they  occasioned — togetlier  witk 
the  g^nwral  spread  of  intelligence  amoiv^r  the  Imdy  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  tlie  bold  and  vigorous  spirit  displayed  m  the  writings 
of  Montesc|uieu,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  created  a  gojieral  feel- 
ing of  discontent  and  contempt  for  tlie  government,  and  prOf 
pared  the  way  for  those  more  intrepid  reformers  who  were  sa 
soon  destined  to  i?ucc<>ed. 

Louis  XVI,  says  Mad.  de  S.,  would  hare  been  tlie  mildest 
and  most  equitable  of  desp<:)is,  and  the  juost  constitutional  of 
constitutional  kings — had  he  been  bom  to  administer  cither 
cstublislied  despotism,  or  a  coiisikiuional  liionarchy.  But 
he  was  not  fitted  te  fill  the  throne  during  the  difficult  and 
trying  crisis  of  a  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other* 
He  was  «ificerely  anxions  for  the  happiness  and  even  the 
rights  of  hi9  p^ple ;  but  he  had  a  hankering  after  the  abso- 
lute power  which  seemed  to  be  his  ^awiul  inheritance;  and  was 
too  easily  persuaded  by  those  about  him  to  ding  to  it  too  Ions 
for  his  own  saefety,  or  that  of  the  country*  The  Queen,  with 
the  same  amiable  dis])OHitions,  had  still  more  of  those  natur- 
al preju^K^es.  M.  de  Maurepas,  a  minister  of  the  old  schoolt 
was  compelled,  by  the  f^rammg  disonier  of  the  finances,  to  call 
to  hifi  aid  the  talents  of  Turgot  and  Necker  about  the  year  i78Qb 
We  hear  enough^  of  course,  in  this  book,  of  the  latter :  But 
though  we  can  pardon  the  filial  piety  which  has  led  the  author 
4i>  discuss,  at  so  great  length,  the  merit  of  his  plans  of  finance 
and  government,  and  to  dwell  on  the  prophetic  spirit  in  which 

Ibciesaw  and  foretold  41  the  consequenoes  .that  iu^ve  iiowe^ 
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from  r^cctlng  tiietn,  we  Iwve  'too  tdudiTegArd  for  our  readers 
to  oppress  theniy  at'thw  time  of  day,  with  an  analysis  of  tlie 
Compte  Rendu,  or  the  scheme  for  provincial  assemblies.  As 
jm  historical  personage,  he. nniist  have  his  due  sliare  of  notice ; 
and  no  fiune  can  be  purer  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Hi« 
daughter,  we  think,  has  truly  described  the  scope  of  his  endca^ 
voiurs,  in  his  first  ministiy,  to  have  been,  *  to  persuade  the  King 

*  to  do  of  himself  that  justice  to  the  people,  to  obtain  which 

<  they  afterwards  insisted  for  representitives.  *    Sudi  a  coun« . 
sellor,  of  course,  had  no  chance  ui  1780;  and,  the  vear  afier, 
M.  Necker  was  accordingly  dismissed.   The  great  objection  to 
him  "was,,  that  he  proposed  innovations — '  et  dc  toutes  Ics.  in- 

*  novations,  ccUe  que  les  courtisans  et  les  financiers  dctcstent  le 

*  plus,  cVst  rKco?xOMiF. '  Before  going  out,  however,  he  did 
a  great  deal  of  good ;  aiul  found  means,  w  hile  M.  de  Mam'epas 
had  a  bad  fit  of  gout,  to  i^L-X  ISI.  dc  Sartinc  removed  from  the 
ministry  of  Marine — a  persona^*'  so  exlrcmely  diligent  in  the 
studies  belonging  to  his  department,  that  when  M.  Necker  went 
to  see  him  soon  after  his  appointment,  he  found  Imu  in  a  chanir 
ber  all  hung  roiuid  with  maps:  and  boasting,  wiili  iiuich  com- 
placency, tnat  '  lie  cuukl  uliLady  put  his  hand  upon  the  largest 

*  of  them,  and  pouit,  with  his  eyes  shut,  Lu  the  four  quarters  of 

<  the  world  !  * 

Calonne  succeeded— a  frivolous,  presumptuous  person, — and 
a  financier,  in  so  lar  as  we  can  judge,  alter  the  fashion  of  oiur 
Poet'laureate ;  for  be  too,  it  seems,  was  used  to  call  prodigali^ 
'  a  lai^  economy;  *  and  to  assure  the  King,  that  the  more  hir 
Tish  he  and  his  court  were  in  their  expenses,  to  mudi  the  bet^ 
ter  would  it  fare  with  the  country.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  disorder  «oon  became  irremedtabie;  and  this  sprighdy 
minister  was  forced  at  last  to  adopt  Turgot's  proposal  of  sul>- 
jccting  the  privileged  orders  to  their  share  of  the  burdens — 
and  finally  to  advise  the  convocation  of  the  Notables,  in  1 787. 
The  Notables,  however,  being  all  privileged  pci-sons,  refusc»d 
to  give  up  any  of  their  inminnities — jmd  they  «nd  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne were  tflsmissed  accordingly,  llien  came  the  wavenng 
and  imdecided  administration  of  M;  de  Rrienne,  which  ended 
with  tlio  resolution  to  assemble  the  Statcs-Gcueral ; — and  tliis 
was  tlie  Revolution  ! 

Hitlierto,  snys  Mad.  de  S.,  the  niition  nt  large,  and  espe- 
cially the  lower  orders  had  taken  no  slian?  in  these  discussions. 
The  resistance  to  the  Court — the  complaints — the  call  for  re- 
formation, originated  and  was  conhned  to  tlie  privileged  orders 
— to  the  rarliamont."^ — the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy.  No  re- 
volution indecH.1  can  succeed  in  a  civilised  couiur v,  wliicii  dotw 
iu»l  begin  at  least  with  the  hi^liLi-  orders.     It  wa.">  in  die 
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purifamenC  of  BBrii,  in  which  the  peers  of  Fittnce  hMl.8eiA% 
and  which  had  alwavs  been  most  tenacioas  of  the  privileges  of 
its  members^  that  the  sug<restion  was  first  made  which  set  fire 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  kingdom.'  In  that  kingdom^  indeed* 
it  could  haraly  fail;  as  it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  pun  or 
hon  mot*  They  were  clamouring  against  the  minister  for  not  ex- 
hibidng  his  account  of  the  puhuc  expenses,  when  the  Abb^  Sa- 
batier  said-^*  Vous  demanae^  messieurs,  les  6tats  de  recette  et 
*  de  depenae— et  ce  sont  les  Eiats^enermix  qt^il  nous  &ut. <- 
Hiis  was  eagerly  repeated  in  erery  order  of  society ;  addresses 
to  that  effect  were  poured  in  in  daily  heaps ;  and  at  last  M»  de 
Brienne  was  oblige<l  to  promise,  in  the  Kin^s  nanie^  .that  tlie 
States- General  should  assemble  at  the  ^d  five  years.  This 
delay  only  inflamed  the  general  impatience :  and  the  Clergy  haw 
ing  solemnly  reclaimed  against  it,  the  King  was  at  last  obliged 
to  announce  that  they  should  meet  early  in  the  following  year. 
M.  Necker  at  the  same  time  was  recalled  to  the  ministry. 

The  States-General  were  demanded  by  tlie  privil^ed  orders ; 
and,  if  they  really  expected  to  find  thorn  as  they  were  in  1G14, 
which  was  their  last  meeting,  (tlioui^h  it  is  not  very  conceivable 
that  tlicy  should  have  overlooked  the  difference  of  the  times), 
we  can  understand  tliat  they  mifrht  have  nrircd  this  demand  with- 
out  any  design  of  being  very  liberal  to  the  other  orders  of  the 
community.  Tlils  Is  the  edirviiiix  abstract  which  Mad.de«S.  has 
giyen  of  the  proceediiifi^s  of  that  venornbh:  acsombly. 

*  I.e.  Clerge  demanda  qu  i!  Uii  fut  pen n is  de  lever  dcs  dimes  sur 
toute  espece  de  fruits  tt  de  grains,  et  qu  on  defendit  de  lui  faire  payer 
des  droits  a  I'entree  des  villes,  ou  de  lui  iiiiposer  sa  part  des  contri- 
butiofis  pour  les  chemins ;  il  r^clama  de  nouvelles  entraves  i4  la  li- 
herte  de  la  presse.  La  Noblesse  demanda  que  les  prindpaux  emploLs 
fttssent  tons  donnas  exdiisiveroent  aux  eentilshommes,  uu'on  interdtt 
aux  roturiers  les  arquebuses,  les  pistoletS)  et  i'usage  oes  chiens,  i 
moins  qu'ils  n'eussent  les  Jarrets  coup^.  EUe  demanda  de  plus  (|ue 
les  roturiers  payassent  de  nouveaux  droits  scigneuriaux  aux  gentds- 
hommes  possesaeurs  de  fiefs ;  que  Ton  snpprimst  toutes  les  pensions 
necordees  aux  membres  du  tiers  6tat ;  mals  que  les  gentilshommes 
fussent  exempts  de  la  contrainte  par  corps,  et  de  tout  subside  sur  les 
denrees  de  leurs  terres  ;  qu'ils  pus«ent  prendre  du  scl  d.ms  les  preoiers 
dii  roi  au  m&me  prix  que  le?  marchaiids;  entiii  que  le  tiers  fetat  fut 
oblige  de  porter  un  habit  dilferent  de  cdui  dcs  gcntilshommes. '  I. 
p.  162. 

The  States-General,  however,  were  decreed; — and,  that  the 
whole  blame  of  innovation  might  still  lie  upon  the  higher  orders, 
M.  de  Brienne,  in  the  name  of  the  Kin<r,  invited  all  and  sundry 
to  make  public  tlieir  iiadous  upon  the  manner  in  which  that 
great  body  should  be  arranged. — By  the  old  fonn,  the  Nobles, 
the  Clergy,  and  tJie  Commons,  each  deliberated  apart — ^and  each 
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had  but  one  voice  in  tlie  Gnactmcnt  of  laws ; — so  that  the  privi- 
leged Qi'dcrs  were  always  two  to  one  against  the  other — and  the 
course  of  legislation  hind  always  boen  to  ext^d  tlie  privileges  of 
the  onc^  and  increase  tiiie  burdens  of  the  other.  Accordingly, 
the  tiers  4tat  had  long  been  defined,  la  gent  coroeabU  et  taur 
*  laUe  d  merci  ei  d  misiricorde  s  *^-end  jdad.  de  S.,  in  one  of 
those  passages  that  abready  begin  to  be  valuable  to  the  for^^tful 
world,  bears  this  striking  testunony  as  to  the  effect  on  their  ac- 
tual condition. 

'  Les  jeunes  gans  el  las  ^tnuigers  qui  nVmt  pas  caana  la  Franee 
avant  la  reveludou,  et  qui  vdoit  aujourd'hui  le  peuple  enrichi  par  la 

division  des  propriettjs  et  la  suppressiou  des  dimes  et  du  rei^inic  fco- 
dal,  lie  peuvent  avoir  I'idte  de  la  situation  de  cc  pays,  lorsque  la  na- 
tion portoit  )e  poids  de  tous  les  privileges.  Les  pfirtLnans  de  IV^da- 
vage,  dans  Ics  colonies,  ont  gouvcnt  dit  qu'un  pajbHn  de  YvMict 
^toit  plus  iiMilheureux  qu'uii  ndgre.  C'etoit  un  argucnent  ^>oar  sou- 
lager  les  l^Iancs,  maU  non  pour  s'eudurcir  contre  les  noirs.  La  mi- 
adi%  acerolt  rignorance,  Tignorance  accroSt  la  misere ;  et,  quand  on 
se  demande  pourquoi  le  peuple  fran^ois  a  itk  si  cruel  daos  la  revoli^ 
taon,  on  ne  peut  en  trouver  la  cause  que  dans  rabsence  de  bonheur» 
qui  cooduit  a  Fabsence  de  morality. '   I.  7d« 

But  what  made  the  injustice  of  this  strange  system  of  laymg  • 
the  heaviest  pecuniacv  burdens  on  tlie  pmrast,  a  thousand  times 
more  oppressive,  ana  ten  thousand  times  more  provoking,  wa$, 
that  tl>e  invidious  ri^^lit  of  exemption  came  at  lost  to  he  ciaimecl, 
not  by  tlie  true  ancient  noblesse  of  Franco,  which,  Mat!,  de  S. 
says,  did  not  consist  of  200  families,  but  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  of  all  descriptions,  wiio  had  bou^lit  patents 
of  nobility  for  the  very  purpose  of  obtiiinin^  this  exemption. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  structure  of  French  society  that  was 
more  revolting,  or  called  jaure  loudly  for  reformation,  than  the 
multitude  and  tlie  pretensions  of  this  anomalous  race.  They 
were  most  i<  alously  distinguished  from  the  true  original  iiublesse; 
which  gttiii  dod  its  purity  indeed  with  such  extreme  rigour,  that 
no  person  was  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the  royai  carriages  whose 

Satent  of  nobility  was  not  certified  by  the  Couit  heridus  to  bear 
ate  prior  to  the  year  1400;  and  yet  they  not  ordy  assumed 
the  name  and  title  of  noblei^  but  were  admitted  inXp  a  full  paiw 
ticipation  of  all  their  most  o0ensive  privileges.  It  is  with  jufr- 
tice^  therefore,  that  Mad.  de  S.  reckons  as  one  great  cause  of 
the  Revolution,— 

*  cettc  foule  die  gentilshommes  du  second  oordre  aaoblis  de  la  vcill^ 
soit  par  les  Icttres  de  noblesse  que  les  rois  donnoient  comme  faisant 
suite  II  raifranchissefuent  des  Oaulois,  soit  par  les  charges  venales  da 
secretaire'  du  roi,  etc.,  qui  associoient  de  nouveaux  individus  auK 
droits  et  nu\  priviie-XL-s  des  ancicns  Licntilsliommes.  La  ii  ition  se 
sbroit  soumii^e  vsioutiers  a  la  pr^^miueuce  des  families  histonques,  et 
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je  n'exag^re  pas  c  n  affirmant  qu  ii  n'y  en  a  pas  plus  de  deux  cents 
en  France.  Mais  Ics  cent  mille  nobles  et  les  cent  mille  pretres  qui 
vouloient  avoir  ck  s  piiviiegts,  k  I'egal  de  ceux  de  MM.  deMontmor- 
enci,  de  Grammont,  de  Crillon,  etc.,  revoltoientgencralement;  car  de* 
negocians,  des  bonnnes  de.Iettres,  dcs  proprietaires,  des  capitalistes* 
ne  pouToient  comprendre  la  superiority  ({11*011  touloit  accoider  4 
cette  noblesse  acqoise  i  prix  de  reverences  oti  d'atgent,  ^  k  laqueUe 
▼ingt-cinq  ans  de  date  luffisoient  pour  sieger  dans  la  chambre  des 
nobles,  et  pourjonir  des  prtviiegeb  dont  les  plus  honorables  membrea 
du  tiers  etat  se  voyoient  priyes. 

'  *  La  chambre  des  pairs  en  Angleterre  est  une  magistratuffe  patri- 
cienne,  fondle  sans  doute  s«r  les  ancienjs  souvenirs  de  la  che^alerie, 
inais  tout-d-fait  associt'e  11  des  institutions  d'une  nature  tres>differente'. 
Un  raerite  distingue  dims  ie  commerce,  et  surtout  dans  la  jurispru- 
dence, en  ouvre  journeilement  I'entree,  et  les  droits  representatift 
que  les  pairs  exercent  dans  I'etat,  attestent  a  ia  nation  que  c*eiit  pour 
le  bien  public  que  leurs  rangs  sont  institues.  Mais  quel  avantage  les 
Francois  pouvoient-Hs  trouver  dans  ces  vicamteA  de  la  Garoone^  on 
dans  ces  marquis  de  la  Loire,  qui  ne  payoient  pas  seukment  lew  part 
des  irop6ts  de  I'etat,  et  que  le  roi  lui-meme  nereceiroit  pas  il  sa  cooiv 
pidsqu'il  falloit  faire  des  preuves  de  plus  de  ouatre  siides  pour  j 
etre  admis,  et  qu'ils  eteient  k  pdne  anoblis  oepv&a  cinquante  ans? 
La  vanite  des  gens  de  cette  classe  ne  pouvoit  s  exercer  que  sur  leurs 
inferieurs,  et  ces  inferieuts,  c*etoient  vingt-quotre  millions  d^bomtnes.* 
L  166-168. 

Sti^ange  as  it  may  appear,  tLcrc  was  fid  law  or  nsiE^  fixing 
the  number  of  the  deputies  who  might  be  returned ;  nticTtkoii^hv 
by  the  usage  of  1 6 1 4,  and  someformer  assemblies,  the  threeorm^ 
"Were  allowed  each  but  one  voice  in  the  legislature,  there  were 
earlier  examples  of  the  whole  meeting  and  roting  as  individuals 
in  the  same  assembly.  M.  de  Brienne,  as  we  have  seen,  took 
the  sapient  course  of  calling  all  the  pamphleteers  of  the  kingdom 
into  council  upon  this  emergency.  It  was  fixed  at  last,  though 
not  without  (lill^cnlty,  that  tlie  deputies  of  the  people  should  be 
«qual  in  number  to  those  of  the  other  two  classes  together ;  and 
it  is  a  trait  worth  mentioning,  that  the  mJy  committee  of  Nobles 
.  "who  voted  for  this  concession,  was  that  o\  t  r  which  the  present 
king  ot  I'niTice  prt'si(h  d.  If  it  ine:mt  any  thing,  however,  this 
concession  nnphed  tliat  the  wiioie  body  was  to  (lell!)ernte  in  com*- 
mon,  and  to  vote  individnally ;  and  yet,  iiicrc(ii})h'  ws  it  imw  arp- 
pears,  the  fact  is,  that  the  King  and  his  liuiiisters  aiiowL-il  the  de- 
puties to  be  elected,  imd  actunllij  to  assanblc,  without  having  set- 
tled that  gi^eat  question,  or  even  made  any  approach  to  its  set- 
tleinent  !  Of  all  the  }^;irticulai*  bimiders  that  ensured  or  accelo 
rated  wiiut  was  probably  inevitable,  this  lias  always  appeared  to  us 
to  be  one  of  the  most  inconceivable.  The  point,  however,  though 
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not  taken  up  by  any  authority,  was  plentifully  discussed  amon^. 
tlie  talkers  of  ?aris;  and  Mad.  de  S.  assures  us,  that  the  side  of 
the  tias  ^tat  was  at  that  time  the  most  taishiouable  in  good  coiii- 
pan)^  as  well  ii5  the  most  popular  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 

•  Toas  ceuic  et  toutes  celles  c^ui,  dans  la  haute  compagiile  de 

•  France,  influoient  sur  ropinion,  parloient  vivemeni  eu  Ikvour 

*  de  la  cause  de  la  nation.  mode  etoit  dans  ce  sens ;  c'etoit 
'  ie  resultat  de  tout  le  dix^iiuitieme^i^le;  etles  vieux  prejuges, 

*  qui  combattoient  encore  pour  les  anciennei  institutions,  avoi- 
^  ent  beaucoup  ihoins  de  ^orce  alors,  quails  n'en  ont  eu  a  aucune . 
'  ^poque  pendant  tes  TinfftAcinq  aimto  siitvantesj    £kifin  Fa- 

*  scendaiitde  I'esprit  pubuc^toit  tel$  qu'U  entraina  le  parlement 
^  lui<-m^me. '  ( I .  p- 1 72-S.)  The  clamour  thut.was  made  against 
them,  was  not  at  that  time  by  the  advocates  of  the  royal  prero- 
|»dve,  but  by  interested  inmviduals  of  the  privileged  classes* 
On  the  contraiy,  Mad.  de  S.  asserts  positively,  that  the  popular 
party  was  theii  disposed,  as  of  old,  to  unite  with  the  Sovereign 
against  the  pretensions  of  these  bodies,  and  that  the  Sovereign 
was  understood  to  participate  in  their  sentiments.  The  state- 
ment certainly  seems  to  derive  ho  sliffht* confirmation  from  the 
memorable  words  which  ^yere•  uttered  at  the  time,  in  a  public  , 
address  by  the  reigning  King  of  France,  then  the  first  of  the 
Princes  of  the  blood. — '  Une  grande  revolution  6toit  pret,  dit  . 

*  Monsieur  (aujoiird'hui  Loiiis  XVI 11.)  a  la  municipality  de 

•  Paris,  en  1 789 ;  le  roi,  par  ses  intentions,  ses  vertus,  et  son 

•  rang  sin^rome,  dvvoit  en  etre  le  ckefi  *  We  perfectly  agree 
with  MadL  de  S. — '  que  toiite  la  sagesse  de  la  circohstance  ^toit 

♦  dans  ces  paroles. ' 

Nothing,  says  Mad.  de  S.,  can  be  imagined  more  striking  than  j 
the  first  sight  of  the  1^00  deputies  of  Fj  ancc,  as  they  passed  in 
solemn  j^rocession  to  hear  mass  at  Notre  Dame>  the  day  before 
the  meeting  of  the  States-OeiitTal. 

*  La  Noblesse  Re  trouvant  dcchue  de  sa  splendear  par  Fesprit  de 
Courtisan,  par  TalHage  des  anoblis,  et  par  une  loiigue  paix  ;  le  Clerge 
he  posscdant  plus  I'ascendant  des  lomieres  qiril  avoit  eu  dans  les 
temps  barbares;  I'injportaiicc  des  deputes  du  Tiers  6tat  en  etoit  aug- 
ment6e.   Leurs  habits  et  leurs  loanteam  noirii,  feun^  regards  assures, . ' 
kor  DiomlM^  in^posant,*  attiroiei^t  ll^ntiofn  suir  eux  •  des  Kotnikiies'de ' 
hft6f»i  ^  n^oeians,  tfn  grand  nombre  d'avocats  cibmpdisoieBt  ce*  ' 
treisidne  ordhre^  Quelques  nobles  a^^eiit  fait  noaun^  deputes  dii  • 
tiert,  et  parmi'ces  noMes  oh  remarquoit  surtout  ie  eomte  de-MVo*' 
tell    Fopinioh  qu'oft  avoit  de  fton  esprit  ^it  ainguli^ement  aug-  ' 
meM^je  par  ta  pear  que  faisoit  son  immoralft^  r  et  cependant  c'est 
•ette  immoralite  meme  qui  a  ditninuc  l*inflLieTK'e  que  ses  etonnante* 
fiicult^s  devoient  lui  vaioir*   U  ^toit  diiiiciiti     oe  pa«  le  re|faftjU;r 
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2^2,        Mad,  de  Sta3  sur  laySaotMimi  Frcm^^su-  ■  Stpl^ 

long-temps,  quand  on  ravoit-aine  fotsapergu  :  son  innneose  cbmhm, 

le  di.'^tirmuoit  cntre  tous ;  on  eu^  dit  que  sa  force  en  dependoit  com« 

me  celle  de  Samson  ;  son  vK«uge  empruntoit  de  JVxnression  de  sa 
kideur  menie,  et  toute  pcrsonne  donnoit  Tidee  d'uiie  puissance  irre-' 
gulitre,  iiKiis  enfrn  d  une  puisiiiuiQe  ttllc  qu'on  se  la  represeuCeroit- 
dans  un  tribun  de  peuple. 

*  *  Aucun  noni  pro}>re,  excepte  le  sien,  n'ctoit  encore  c^Icbre  dans 
les  six  cents  deputes  du  tiers;  mais  ii  y  avoit  beaucoup  d*lK>mmc6 
hpiiorahlcfl^  et  beaucoup  d'honmies  d  onundre. '  1. 185v  186* 

The  first  (lay  of  their  meeting,  the  deniitios  of  course  insisted, 
that  the  whole  three  orders  should  sit  and  vole  together ;  and  tlie 
ulnioritv  ol  ihe  nobles  and  clerov  of  course  resisted: — And  this 
went  on  for  nearly  two  nionflis,  in  the  face  of  the  niob  of  i^aris 
and  the  people  of  France — before  the  King  and  hi.s  Council  could 
make  up  their  own  minds  on  the  matter.  The  inner  ca- 
binety  in  which  the  Queen  and  the  Pruices  had  the  chief  sway, 
had  now  taken  the  alarm,  and. was  for  resisting  the  pretensions 
of  die  Hdrd  Estate ;.  while  M.  Nccker,  and  the  ostensible  mi- 
nisters, were  for  compromising  with  them,  while  their  power  was 
not  yet  disclosed  by  experience,  nor  thdr  pretensions  raised 
by  victory.  The  tUtras  relied  on  the  army,  and  were  for 
dismii^sing  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  they  had  granted  a  few 

-  taxes.  M*  Necker  plainly  told  tlic  King,  that  he  did  not 
•  tliink: that  the  army  could  be  relied  on;  and  that  he  ought  to 

.  make  up  his  mind  to  reign  hereafter  under  a  constitution  like . 
that  of  England.  There  were  fierce  disputes,  and  endless  con- 
sultations ;  and  at  lengdi,  within  three  weeks  aiW  tlie  States  were  . 
opened,  and  before  the  Commons  had  gained  any  decided  advan- 
tage, M.  Necker  obtained  tlie  full  assent  both  of  tlio  King  and 
Queen  to  n  Declaration,  in  whieli  it  was  to  be  announced  to- the 
States,  that  they  slioultl  sit  and  vote  as  one  body  in  all  questions  ^ 
of  taxation^  and  in  /T£V7  chambers  only  in  all  other  questions. 
Tliis  arrangement,  Mad.  de  S.  assures  us,  would  have  satisfied 
the  Commons  at  tlie  time,  and  invested  the  throne  with  the  great 
strenirtli  ot  j)0])ularity.  Bnt,  after  a  full  and  deliberate  consent 
had  been  given  by  both  their  Majesties,  the  party  about  the 
Queen  found  means  to  put  off  from  day  to  day  the  publication  of 
the  impoi LaiiL  iii>trument ;  aiitl  a  whole  mouth  was  unpardonably 
wasteu  in  idle  discussions ;  during  which,  nearly  one  half  of  tlie 
Nobles  and  Onrgy  had  joined  the  deputies  oT  the  GomoMms, 
and  takoi  the  name  of  me  Nalioml  Assemhly.  IMr  popu- 
larii^'.  and  confidence  had  been  dongeronsfy  increased,  in  the  * 
mean  time,  bv  their:  orators  and  pamphleteers;  and  the  Goort 
had  become  the  object  of  suspicion  and  ducontent,  both  by  the^ 
XQBMMur.of  llie  approach  of  its  armies  to  the  capital,  and  by  what 
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lfa(L  d»  SL  calls'  the  meHmUai'  exdiwicm  of  .  the  depiities  fiNini: 
their  osdiaary  pUioe  of  meeting— rwhich  gave  oceasion  to  the.eo^ 
Ichrated  awi  oieatrioal  oath,  of  the  Teanis-oourt.  Afiter  ttU» 
Mad.  de  Sw  siiysy  much  might  have*  been  regained  or  saved,  b^' 
issuing  'M*  Necker*9  dedamtion.  But  the  very  night  befdi«  it 
was  to  be  delivcrotl,  the  council  wa*  adjourned,  in  consequenee 
of  11  billet  troni  theQnesfn  : — two  now  couT'cillors  and  two  prmces 
of  the  blood  were  called  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations;  and. 
\i  was  suddenly  determined,  that  the  Kiri!:^  should  announce  it 
as  his  pTeasufc,  that  tlie  Three  Estates  should  meet  and  vote 
in  their  three  sepnrnte  chambers,  as  they  liad  done  in  IGH  [ 

M.  Necker,  Fid!  of  fear  and  sorrow,  refused  to  go  to  the  meet-- 
ing  at  which  the  King  was  to  make  this  important  conmninica- 
tioii.    It  was  made,  however — and  received  with  murnnir.^  o^ 
deep  displeasure ;  and,  when  the  Chancellor  ordered  the  depu- 
ties to  wirhdriiw  to  tlu'ir  separate  chamber,  they  answered,  that 
they  were  the  National  Assembly,  and  would  >tr'y  where  they 
were!    The  whole  visible  populaticm  seconded  this  resolution, 
with  indications  of  a  terrible  and  irresistible  violence:  Pernc- 
venuice,  it  was  innnediutelv  seen,  would  have  led  to  the  m.  st 
dreadful  consecjuences ;  and  the  same  night  the  Queen  entreat- 
ed M.  Necker  to  take  the  management  of  the  State  upon  him- 
self luid  solenndy  engaged  to  ibliow  no  councils  but  his.  The 
minister  comnlied ; — and  iinmeduitely  the  obnoxious  order  v^asi 
recalled,  auda  royal  mandate  was  issued  to  the  tJolrfee  mi  the' 
0er^  ,  to  join  thie  deGberadons  of  the  Tiers  ^tat« 
.^J^pa^ssA  reeoncQing  measures  had  been  sincerely  followed  outy 
tike  country  and  the  monarchy  mi^ht  perhaps  have  been  'wtea* 
But  &e  party  of  the  Ultras — ^  qui  parloit  avecbeaucoup  dc  dc^' 
•^dauj'  die  I'autorit^  du  roi  d'Angleterre,  et  vouloi^  faire  copsir 
•^/d&er  comme  un  attentat^  lapensee  dc  reduire  un  roi  dc  France 
*^»u  miserable  sortdu  monarque  Britannique '-^-this  misguid- 
ed party — ^had  still  too  much  weight  in  the  royal  councils;  and, 
while  they  took  advantage  c)f  tlie  calm  produced  by  M.  Necker'^ 
measures  and  pojadarity,  dM  not  cease*  secretly  to  hasten  the' 
Ijaarch  of  M.  de  Broglie  witli  his  German  regiments  upon  Paris 
.  -r— with  the  design,  scarcely  dissembled,  of  employing  them  to 
overawe  and  disperse  the  assembly.    Considering  from  whom 
her  information  is  derived,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  (Uir  implicit 
belief  to  the  following  important  statemc^Uty  which  has  never  y^t 
been  made  ou  equal  authority. 

^  M.  Necker  n'ignoroit  j)as  le  veritable  objet  pour  lequel  on  faisoit 
amncer  les  troupes,  bien  qu'on  voulut  le  lui  cacher.  L'intentioii  de 
£  cour  C'toit  de  r^unir  a  Conipie<rne  tousles  membres  des  tnns  ordres 
em.  n'aveisnt  point  fitVoris^  le  nyLtdme'des  mnoTatiens,  et  ll^  de  leur 


f  94         Mad.  dc  Stael  sur  la  RevoliUion  Franpme.  SepC* 

&ire  consentir  i  la  hate  les  impdu  et  les  emprunts  dont  elle  avoit  be- 
Boin^  afin  de  le$  remooifer  ensuite*  Comme  itn  tel  projet  ne  pouvoit 
ktae  iecond^  par  M.  Necker,  on  se  propofoit  de  le  renvoyer  m  qu« 

la  force  militaire  seroit  rasserobl^.  Cinquante  avia  par  jour  ritttor^ 
noient  de  sa  situation,  et  il  no  lui  etoit  pas  possible  d*en  douter ; 
mais  il  savoit  aussi  que,  dana  les  ctrconstances  od  Ton  8e  troiiTolt 

alors,  n  ne  pouvoit  quitter  sa  place  sans  confirmer  les  bruits  qui  se 
r^pandoient  sur  les  mesiires  violentes  que  Ton  preparoit  a  la  cour. 
Le  roi  s'6tant  resolu  a  ces  mesures,  M.  Necker  ne  voulut  pas  y  pren- 
dre part,  mais  il  ne  vouloit  pas  non  plus  donner  le  signal  de  s'y  op- 
poser  j  el  ii  restoit  la  comme  une  sentinelle  qu'on  iaissoit  encore  a  sou 
poste,  pour  tromper  lea  altaquans  sor  la  manceum.  *   1.  231— -283*  ' 
He  continued,  accordingly,  to  go  every  day  to  the  palace^ 
where  he  was  received  with  cold  civility ;  and  at  Iast»  when  the 
troops  were  all  assembledy  he  received  an  order  in  the  middle  of 
the  nighty  commanding  him  instantly  to  quit  France,  and  to  let 
l^o  one  know  of  his  departure.    This  was  on  the  night  of  the 
11th  of  July     and  as  soon  as  his  dismissal  was  known,  all-Paria 
,  rose  in  insurrection — an  army  of  100,000  men  was  arrayed  in 
a  night — and,  on  the  14th,  the  Bastille  was  demolished,  and  the 
King  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  express  his 
approbation  of  all  that  had  been  done.    M.  Necker,  who  had 
got  as  far  as  Brussels,  was  instantly  recalled.  Upwards  of  two 
millions  of  men  took  up  arms  in  the  country — and  it  was  maol* 
fest  thnt  a  rrrcat  revolution  was  already  consiiniinaled. 

There  is  next  a  scries  of  lively  and  masterly  sicetches  of  the  di^ 
ferent  parties  in  the  Constitiu  nt  Assembly,  and  their  various  lead- 
ers. Of  these,  the  nuKst  niarkable,  by  far,  Avas  Mirabeau,  who  , 
appeared  in  opposition  to  Necker,  like  the  evil  spirit  of  the  ){ evo- 
lution contending  with  its  better  angel.  Mad.  de  S.  says  of  him, 
that  he  was  *  Tribun  par  calcul  et  Aristocrat  par  gout.  *  There  • 
never,  perhaps,  was  an  instance  of  so  much  talent  being  accuni* 
paiiieii  aiid  neutriilized  by  so  much  profligacy.  Of  all  the  dar- 
ing spirits  that  appeared  on  tliat  troubled  scene,  no  one,  dmcing 
ius  lifei  ever  dared  to  encounter  him  ;  and  yet,  sudi  was  his  want  ' 
of  principle,  that  iio  one  part)r,  and  no  one  individual,  trusted  him 
irith  their  secrets.  His  Karlessness,  promptitude  and  energy, 
Terbore  all  competition ;  and  his  ambition  seemed  to  be^  to  sliow 
haw  die  makuig  or  the  marring  of  all  things  depended  upon  his 
good  pleasures  Mad.  de  &  confirms  what  has  often  been  said, 
of  his  occasional,  difficulty  in  extempore  speaking,  and  of  hia 
habitually  employing  his  friends  to  write  his  speeches  and  let* 
ters;  but,  after  his  death,  she  says  none  of  them  could  ever 
produce  for  themselves  any.  thing  equal  to  what  they  used  te 
catch  from  his  inspiration.  In  debate^  he  was  artful  when' 
worsteds:  and  mereiless  when  MKcessfiiU  What  he  said  of  the 
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Abb^  Maury,  was  true  of  all  his  oppimeTits — Qiumd  il  *  rai* 

*  son,  nous  disputons ;  quand  il  a  tDrt»  je  Vecrase,  * 

'  Opposeii  to  this,  and  finely  contrasted  with  it»  is  the  charao* 
tier  of  M.  de  la  Fayette — ^the  purest,  the  most  temperate,  and 
therefore  the  most  inflexible  friend  of  rational  liberty  in  France. 
Considering  the  times  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  tlie  treatment 
he  hiis  met  with,  it  is  a  jiroud  thin<r  for  a  nation  to  be  able  to 
name  one  of  its  public  ciiaracters,  to  whom  this  high  testimony 
can  be  borne,  witliout  risk  of  connailiclion.    '  Depuis  le  depart 

*  de  M.  de  la  Fnyette  pour  i' Ajucrique,  il  y  u  quarante  aus,  on 

*  ne  pcut  citer  ni  unc  action,  ni  une  parole  de  lui  qui  u'ait  ete 

*  dans  hi  merne  liirne,  sans  qu'aucun  interot  personnel  se  soit 

*  jamais  mule  a  sa  toTiduite.  *  The  Abbe  Sieyes  seems  to  us  a 
litde  like  our  Benthaui.  At  all  events,  this  little  sketch  of  him 
is  worth  preservin^r. 

'  II  avoit  men^  jusqu'li  quarante  ans  une  vie  solitaire,  r^flcchissant 
BUT  les  questions  politiques,  et  portant  une  grande  force  d'abstraction 
dans  cette  6tude ;  mais  il  itoit  peu  fait  pour  commumquer  avec  let 
autres  hommes,  tant  il  s'trritoit  aisteent  de  leurs  tracers,  et  tant  il 
les  blessoit  par  les  siens.  Toutefois,  comnie  il  avoit  un  raprit  supe- 
rieur  et  des  fa(;on8  de  8*exprimer  laconiques  et  tranchantes,  c'etoit  la 
mode  dans  rasseniblee  de  lui  montrer  un  respect  presque  supcrsti- 
tieux.  Mirabeau  nu  deniaadoit  pas  mieux  que  d'accorder  au  siltnce 
de  I'Abbc  Sieyes  le  pas  sur  sa  propre  eloquence,  car  ce  ^enre  de  ri- 
valite  n'est  pas  redoutable.  On  croyoit  a  Sieyes,  a  cct  luiinmc  mys- 
t^rieux,  des  secrets  sur  les  constitutions,  dont  on  esperoit  tuujours 
des  eflfets  ^tonnans  quand  tl  les  rgv^lerdU  Quelques  jeunes  gens,  et 
m^me  des  esprits  d'line  grande  force,  professoient  la  plus  haute  ad- 
miration pour  lui ;  et  Ton  s'accordoit  il  le  louer  aux  depens  de  tout 
autre,  paroe  qu*il  ne  se  faisoit  jamais  juger  en  entier  dans  aucune  cir^ 
Constance.  Ce  qu'on  savoit  avec  certitude,  c'est  qu'il  d^testoit  les 
distinctions  nobiliaires  ;  et  cependant  W  avoit  conserve  de  son  etat  de 
pretre  un  attachement  au  clerge,  qui  st-  nninii'esta  le  plus  clairt ment 
du  nioude  lors  de  la  suppression  des  dimes.  lis  veuUnt  etre  Ubres  et 
ne  savent  pas  ctrcjitatcs,  disoit-il  a  cette  occasion  :  et  toutes  lesfautes 
de  rassemblee  etoient  renferm{»es  dans  ces  paroks.  '    1.  ■)U5-6. 

The  most  remai  kable  party,  perhaps,  in  the  Assembly  was  that 
of  tiie  AristocratCP,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Nobles  and  Clergy, 
and  about  thirty  of  the  Commons.  In  tiie  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed,  one  would  have  expected  a  j^ood  deal  of  anxiety, 
bitterness  or  enthusiasm,  from  them.  But,  in  France,  thui^ 
afiect  people  differently.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic 
than  the  following  powerful  sketch.   *  Ce  parti,  qui  avoit  pro^ 

*  teste  centre  toutes  les  resolutions  de  I'assembUey  ny  assistoit 

*  mie  par  pnidcDce ;  tout  ce  qu'on  y  faisott  lui  poroissoit  inaq* 
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♦  l^t)  mafs  trk'peu  serieiuc !  tant  il  troiiVoit  ridktde  cctted^  • 

*  couverte  du  dix-buitienie  sieele,  une  na^^(m»-»tan^8  (qo'ou  n'a- 
'  voit  eu  jusqu'alors  que  des  nobles,  des  prdtves,  et  du  peuplc  ! ' 
(I.  p.  298.)  They  had  their  coanterpsrt,  however,  on  the  op* 
pi'Site  side.  The  speculative,  refininn^,  «nd  philanthropic  re- 
fold rc'rs,  were  precisely  a  match  tor  them.  There  is  infuiite 
ta;ent,  truth  and  piitlios,  in  the  tollowinn-  bn^ty  obsfrvitions. 

*  lis  gagnerent  de  I'ascendant  dans  Tasseinblee,  en  si'  moqviant  dos 
modores,  comme  si  la  moderation  etoit  de  la  f'oihk's.se,  et  cu'enx 
tL'iils  tu.ssent  des  caract  res  i'orts  ;  on  les  VDvoit,  dai\s  les  salles  vt  sur 
le5  banci>  des  deputes,  tourner  en  lulicule  quicouque  s  avi»ait  de  leur 
repr^sentcr  qu'avant  eux  les  bommes  avoient  exUt6  en  soci6td>  que 
les  ^crivains  avoient  pens^,  et  que  TAngleterre  ^toit  cn  posseBsion  dc 
qujique  liberty.  On  eiit  dit  qu*on  leur  r^^toit  les  contes  de  leur 
nourrict ,  tant  ils  ecoutoient  avec  impatience,  tant  ils  prononfoicnlt 
avec  dedain  de  ccrtaines  phrases  bien  exaggrto  et  bien  d^cisivefi,^ur 
rinipossibilitfe  d'admettre  un  senat  heieditaire,  un  seiiat  nicnie  u  vie, 
iin  veto  absolu,  une  condition  de  propriete,  cnfin  tout  ce  qui,  disoi- 
ent-ils,  artentoit  a  la  souverainete  du  peuple  1  IL  pnrfoirai  lafutinic 
de^  cours  dana  hi  entire  d/mncmiiquet  et  ^ilusieurs  deputes  du  tiers 
j^toient,  tout  a  la  tbis,  ebiouis  par  leurs  belies  manieres  de  geutils- 
Jiommes,  et  captives  par  leurs  doetrines  dcmocratiques. 

*  Ceft  cbe&  elegans  du  parti  populaire  voitioient  entier  dans  leim«* 
lustere.  Ils  soub^itoieut  de  conduire  les  affiures  jusqu'au  point  01^ 
Tod  auroit  besoin  d'eux  ;  niais,  dans  cette  rapide  descente,  le  char  ne 
s'arr'ta  point  a  leurs  relais ;  ils  n*etoient  point  conspirateurs,  mais  ib 
ce  confioient  trop  en  leur  pouvoir  sur  Ta^semblee,  et  se  flattoient  de 
reiever  le  trone  dCs  qu'ils  I'auroient  fait  arriver  jusqu'a  leur  portec ; 
Diais,  quaiid  iis  vouiui  ;  t  de  bonne  foi  reparer  le  ma!  dejii  fait,  il 
n'etoit  plus  temps.  On  ne  saiuoit  compter  coinbien  de  detiastres  au- 
roient  pu  i  tre  eparcrnes  ■<)  la  France,  si  ce  {)arti  de  jeunes  gens  se  lu,t 
rcuiii  avec  ies  modtres  :  ear,  avant  les  eveneniens  du  G  Oetobre, 
lorsque  le  roi  n'avoit  point  et^  enlev6  de  Versailles,  et  que  Tarm^e 
^^ran^oise,  repandue  dans  les  provinces,  conservoit  encore  quelque 
ie^pect  pour  le  trone,  les  circonstances  ^ient  .teUes  qu'on  pouvoit 
(^tablir  une  monarchie  raisonnable  en  France* '    I.  303--S05. 

It  is  a  curious  prooi  of  the  vivaciousucss  of  vulgar  [n  ejudices, 
<   that  Mad*  de  S.  sbuuld  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  1816,  to 
refute,  in  a  separate  chnptcr,  the  popular  opinion  that  the  dis- 
orders in  France  in  1790  and  1791  were  fomented  by  tlie  hired 
agents  of  England. 

Tiiere  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  account  of  tlie  oulr;\<re» 
and  iiorrors  of  the  5th  of  ()ctober  1789,  and  of  the  tumultuous 
conveyance  of  the  captive  mouftrcli  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  by 
a  murderous  and  infuriated  njob.  ISlad.  de  S.  was  a  spcetauej^ 
of  the  wliole  scene  in  the  interior  of  the  palace;  and  though 
there  is  not  umch  that  ib  new  in  lier  account^  we  cannot  resist 
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makiBg  one  little  extract.  After  the  mob  had  filled  all  the 
courts  ot'  the  palace, — 

*  La  reine  parut  alois  dans  le  salon ;  ses  cheveux  ^toi'ent  en  dc?or- 
Hrc,  fi^^^ure  6toit  pule,  niai«  tli£;iic,  et  tout,  dans  '^i:  pcr^oTine,  frap- 
poit  rimagination  :  le  peupie  denianda  fiuVi'e  parut  sur  k'halcori ;  et, 
toiDinc  toute  la  cour,  appeiee  la  cour  (k- uiarht  e,  etoit  n  uiplie  d'hom- 
■ines  qui  tenoi.  iil  en  main  <U;s  ariiics  a  il  u,  on  put  appeicevoir  dans  la 
.physionomie  de  la  rcine  ce  cju'eile  redoutoit.  Neannioins  die  s'axangct. 
Mm  hiMeti  avec  ses  deux  entans  qui  Jui  servoient  de  rauvegarde. 

*  La  multitude  parut  attendrie,  en  voyaot  la  reine  comme  mere,  eft 
Jes  fureurs  p.oiitiqae6  sapuiserent  a  cet  aspect;  ceux  qui,  la  null 
jmeme,  avoient  peut-etrc  voulu  Tassessiner,  porterent  son  nonr  Jntf. 
^u*aux  uues.  Le  peu()le  en  insurrection  eat  inaccei^sible  d'ordtnaire  aa 
raisonnenient,  i  t  Ton  n'agit  8ur  iui  cpie  par  dcs  sensations  aussi  rapides 
que  I'js  coups  de  iV-lcCtricite,  ct  qui  se  coinmu  lijUL  ut  dc  m  ane.  Les 
masses  .sunt,  suiv ant  les  circonstances,  uieiilcures  ou  piub  uiai.vai.ses 
que  les  individus  ciui  ies  couiposent ;  niais.  dans  quelque  disp,isition 
qu'elles  soient.  nv.  pent  luj?  porter  au  cnuie  conune  u  la  vti  tu,  qu'eii 
i^isant  usage  d'une  impulsion  naturelle. 

^  La  reine,  en  sortant  du  balcon,  s'approcha  de  ma  mere,  et  lui 
dit,  avec  des  sanglots  etouifib :  lis  vont  t.ous  Jbrcer^  le  roi  et  mot,  d 
■nous  rendre  a  Parh^  avec  les  iStes  de  nns  gardes  dn  corps  parties  devant 
nous  ttu  Oottf  de  It'll  I  S-  piques*  Sa  prediction  iUiilit  s'accompHn  Ainsi 
la  reine  et  le  roi  i'urent  anienCs  dans  leur  capitale  !  Nous  revinuios  H 
Paris  par  une  atitrr  route,  qui  nous  cloignoit  de  cet  nflVenx  spectacle  : 
c'etoit  a  trovers  ie  bt)is  de  Boulogne  que  nous  passanies,  et  le  tmips 
^toit  d'unc  rare  beaule ;  i'air  agitoit  :i  peine  les  arhres,  et  le  soleil 
avoit  assez  d'eclat  pour  nc  laisser  ricn  de  sombre  daiiii  ia  easupagiie  ; 
aucun  objet  extcrieur  ue  repoudoit  a  notre  triste88e.  Combicn  de 
fois  ce  contrastc,  entre  la  beauts  de  la  nature  et  les  souffrances  imr 
poshes  par  les  hommes,  ne  se  renouvelle-t-il  pas  dans  le  tours  de  la  vie  J 

*  Le  roi  se  rendit  a  l*hdtel  de  ville,  et  la  reine  y  montra  la  presence 
d'esprit  la  plus  remarquable.  Le  roi  dit  au  nuiire :  Je  viens  avec 
plaisir  an  mitiru  de  ma  bonne  vUie  de  Paris ;  la  reine  ajouta:  Et  avec 
co'ifinnce,  Ce  mot  etoit  heureux,  bien  qu'helas,  revenement  ne  l  ait 
.pas  ju^tifie.  Le  lendeniain,  la  reine  recut  le  corps  dipioniatique  et 
Jes  persionnes  de  sa  cour  ;  elle  ne  pouvoit  prononcer  une  ])a;ole  sans 
que  les  sangiots  la  suffo(puLs«»ent,  el  nous  elions  de  nieuie  dans  I'im- 
possibilite  de  lui  rcpuiidre. 

Quel  spectacle  jen  cffet  que  cet  ancien  palais  dos  Tuileries,  aban* 
donn6  depuis  plus  d'an  siecle  par  ses  aogustos  botes !  La  v^tuste  des 
ebjets  exterieurs  agissoit  sur  1  imagiuation,  et  la  faisoit  error  dans  les 
temps  passes.  Comme  on  ^toit  loin  de  prevoir  Tarrivee  de  la  famille 
royaie,  tres-peu  d'appartemens  etoient  babitables,  et  la  reine  avoit 
jete  obligee  dc  faire  uresser  des  lits  de  camp  pour  ses  eutans,  dans  la 
cb  !!ibre  njtnie  ou  elie  recevoil  ;  elle  nous  en  fit  des  excuses,  en  a- 
jo  itan:  :  Vona  xaiw .  (ji-rje  ne  tnaltnidois  pas  ti  vcmr  ici.  Sa  pbysio- 
non)i  etoit  belli;  et  ifritiie  ;  osx  uepeiU  i'oubber  quand  ou  l  a  vae.' 
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It  has  always  struck  us  as  a  singular  defect  in  all  the  writers 
who  have  spoken  of  tliosc  scenes  of  decisive  violence  in  the 
farlj  history  of  the  French  revolution,  such  as  the  Hth  of  July 
and  this  of  the  6th  of  October,  that  they  do  not  so  much  as  atp 
tempt  to  ^splain  by  what  instigation  they  were  brought  a\x)ut— 
or  by  whom  the  plan  of  operations  was  formed,  and  the  iDeaam 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  provided.  That  there  was  con-p 
cert  ana  preparation  in  the  business,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from, 
the  magnitude  and  suddenness  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  skill, 
and  systematic  perseverance  with  which  tlicy  set  about  accom- 
plishing- their  pui  poses.  Yet  we  know  as  little,  at  this  hour,  of 
the  plottiTS  and  authors  of  the  mischief,  as  we  do  of  the  Por- 
teous  mob.  Mad.  dc  S.  contents  herself  with  saying,  that  these 
dreadfid  scenes  signalized  '  Tavenement  des  Jacobins ;  '  but 
seems  to  exculpate  all  the  known  leaders  of  that  party  from 
any  actual  concern  in  the  transaction i^d  yet  it  was  that 
-transaction  that  subverted  the  monarchy. 

Then  came  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility — the  institution 
of  a  constitutional  clergy — and  the  federation  of  14th  July  1790. 
In  spite  of  the  storms  and  showers  of  blood  w  hicli  we  have  air 
ready  noticed,  the  political  horizon,  it  seems,  still  lookeil  lirioht 
in  the  eyes  of  France.  The  following  picture  is  livelyr-r-and  is 
among  the  traits  which  history  does  not  usually  preserve — and 
which,  what  she  does  preserve,  certainly  would  uot  enable  fu-» 
ture  ages  to  conjecture. 

*  Les  etrangcrs  nc  sauroient  concevoir  le  charme  et  f^ciat  tant 
vante  de  la  80ci6te  de  Paris,  s'ils  n'ont  vu  la  France  que  depuis  vingt 
ans ;  mais  on  peut  dire  avec  veritc,  que  jamais  cette  society  n'a  et6 
nussi  brillante  et  aussi  serieuse  tout  ensemble,  que  pendant  les  trois 
ou  quatre  premieres  annees  de  la  revolution,  a  compter  de  17b8  jus- 
qu*&  la  fin  de  1791-  Coinine  les  affiures  politiques  ^toient  encore  en-» 
ire  les  mains  de  la  premidre  dasse,  toute  la  vigueur  de  la  liberty  et 
toate  la  grfice  de  la  politesse  andenne  se  r^unissoient  dans  les  na^mes 
personnes.  Les  hommes  du  tiers  ^tat,  distingu^s  par  leur$  lumi^res 
et  leurs  talens^  se  jdgnoient  a  ces  gentilshemiues  plus  fiers  de  leur 
|>ropre  m^rite  que  des  privileges  de  leur  corps ;  et  les  plus  hautes 
questions  que  I'ordre  social  ait  jamais  fait  naitre  6toient  trait^es  par 
les  esprits  !  -  plus  capjiblcs  de  les  entendre  et  de  les  discuter. 

*  Ce  qui  nuit  aux  aijremens  de  la  societe  en  Angleterre,  ce  sor^t 
les  occupations  et  les  interets  d'un  etat  depuis  long-temps  represen- 
tatif.  Ce  qui  rendoit  au  contraire  la  societe  francoise  un  peu  super- 
ficielle,  c'etoient  les  loisirs  de  la  monarchie.  Mais  tout  a  coup  la 
force  de  la  liberte  vint  se  m^Ier  h  Telcgance  de  Taristocratie ;  dang 
aocun  pays  ni  dans  aucmi  tenips,  IVut  de  pvlar  seas  toutes  ses  ^Drmea 
ii'a  aufisi  rlmarquable  que  dans  les  premieres  annto  de  la  r(§« 
Solution. 

*  L'assembl^  constituante,  coniint  je  I'ai  d^jlidit,  Aeiuspend^ 
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pat  iin  teul  jour  la  liberty  de  la  presse.   Ainsi  ceux  qui  souffroient 

oe  se  trouver  constamment  en  minority  dans  Ta'^sonibl^e,  avoient  au 
luoins  !a  satistaction  de  se  moquer  de  tout  le  parti  contraire.  Lours 
journaux  faisoient  de  spirituels  caleinbours  sur  les  circonstances  lus 
plus  iniportantcs  ;  c'etoit  I'histoire  du  luonde  chan^ee  en  comm6rage. 
Tel  est  partout  le  caractere  de  I'aristocratie  des  cours.  C'est  la  der- 
oidre  fois,  h^Ias !  que  Teiprit  fran^oise  le  soit  montr^  dans  tout  son 
^at,  c'eit  la  dernidre  foit*  et  k  quelques  egards  au«i  la  premidre, 
«que  la  soct6t§  de  Paris  ait  po  doimer  Tid^e  de  cette  communicatioii 
des  esprtts  8up6neun  entre  eux»  la  plus  noble  jiliuieflance  dont  la  na- 
ture httmaine  sott  capable.  Ceux  qui  oat  V6cu  dans  c$  temps  ne 
sauroient  s'empecher  d'avouer  qu*ou  n*a  jamais  vu  ni  tant  de  vie  ni 
tant  d'csprit  nulle  part;  Ton  pout  juger,  par  la  Ibule  d'hunitncs  de 
talens  qut^  k  s  circonstances  developperent  alors,  ce  que  seroient  \&i 
•  Fran(;0is  s'lh  etoient  appel^s  a  se  nieler  des  affaires  publiques  dans  la 
route  tracee  par  uue  constitution  sage  et  sincere. '    I.  383 — 3S6. 

Very  soon  after  the  lederation,  the  Kirin;  entered  into  secret 
communications  with  Mirabeau,  and  expected  by  his  means,  and 
those  of  M.  Houille  mul  iiis  army,  to  emancipate  hiniself  from 
the  bondage  in  whicii  he  was  held.  The  plan  was,  to  retire  to 
Campiegne ;  and  there,  by  the  help  of  the  army,  to  purify  the 
Assemb^,  and  restore  the  royal  authority.  IVIad.  de  S.  says, 
that  llindiefiii  insisted  for  a  constitution  like  that  of  England; 
but)  as  an  armed  force  was  avowedly  tbe  organ  by  which  ha 
was  to  act,  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt»  whether  he  could 
'seriously  expect  this  to  be  granted.  In  the  mean  time»  the  po* 
licy  of  the  King  was  to  agree  to  every  thing ;  and,  as  this  appear- 
ed to  M.  Necker,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  to  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable abandonment  of  himself  and  the  country,  he  tendered  liis 
resi^ation,  and  was  allowed  to  retire — and  then  followed  the 
deaiui  of  Mirabeau,  and  shortly  after  the  flight  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  King — ^tlie  revision  of  the  constitution — and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  constituent  assembly,  with  a  self-ilenying  ordi- 
nancey  declaring,  that  none  of  its  members  should  be  capable  of 
being  elected  into  the  next  legislature. 

There  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  emigration  of  1791— 
that  emigration,  in  the  spirit  of  party  and  of  ixm  ton^  which  at 
once  exasperiited  and  strengthened  the  party  who  ought  to  have 
been  opposed,  and  irretrievably  injureil  a  cause  which  was  worse 
than  deserted,  when  foreigners  were  called  in  to  siipport  it. 
Mad.  de  S.  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Nobles  should  have 
staid,  and  resisted  what  was  wrong,— -or  submitted  to  it.    '  Mais 

*  ils  ont  trouve  plus  simple  d'invoqucr  la  gendarmerie  Eu- 

*  ropeenne,  afni  de  mettre  Paris  a  raison. '  The  fate  of  the 
country,  which  ought  to  have  been  their  only  concern,  was  al-, 
^avs  a  secondary-  object,  in  their  eyes,  to  the  triumph  of  thei|f 
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own  opinions—*  lis  Pont  voulu  comtne  un  jaloux'Sa  maitrosse^ 
'*  fideUe  au  morte, ' — and  seem  rattier  to  have  considered  thenii- 
selves  as  allied  to  all  the  other  nobles  of  Europe^  than  as  conn* 
trymen  to  the  people  of  France. 

The  constituent  assembly  made  more  laws  in  two  years  than 
the  English  parliament  had  done  in  two  hundrctl.  The  succeed- 
inir  assembly  made  as  many — with  this  difiercnce,  that  while  the 
former  aimed,  for  tlie  most  part,  at  pMieral  refurination,  tlie  last 
were  all  personal  and  vindictive.  The  s})eculative  republicans 
were  for  some  time  the  leiulers  of  this  intlustrious  IxkIv  : — and 
Mad.  de  S.,  in  describing  their  tone  ajid  temper  while  m  power, 
has  given  a  pictm  c  of  the  poiitiail  tractability  of  her  coiiiTtry- 
men,  which  touki  scarcely  have  been  endured  from  a  strjinger. 
.  *  Aucun  argument,  aucune  inquietude  n'etoient  ^coutcs  par  ses 
chefs ;  ils  repondoient  aux  ot^ervations  de  la  sagesse,  dc  lu  sagcsse 
^smt^ress^^  par  mi  souiire  moijueur,  symptdme  de  Tariditi  qui  r^<v 
wdte  de  ramour-propre :  on  s'^uisoiit  a  leMc  tappeler  les  drponstances, 
ct  a  leur  en  d^uire  les  causes ;  on  passoit  tour  4  tour.de  la  th^or^ 
a  Texperience,  et  de  Texp^rience  a  la  theorie,  pour  leur  en  montror 
^Identit^ ;  et,  s'ils  consentoient  a  repondre,  ils  uioient  les  fails  les 
plus  authentiques,  et  combattoient  les  observations  les  plus  evi- 
dentes,  en  y  opposant  quelques  maxitnes  conimunQS,  bien  qu'ex- 
primees  avec  eloquence.  lis  se  regardoient  eutre  cux,  coniiue  s'ils 
avyitut  etc  seuls  di[^ncs  dc  s  Ltucndre,  et  s*encourageoient  pai-  riclce 
que  tout  etoit  pubilianinjitc  daiit*  ia  resistance  a  leur  niamt  le  de  voir, 
Tels  sont  les  signes  de  I'esprit  de  parti  chez  les  Fran9ois :  le  dedain 

rur  leui^s  adversaires  en  est  la  base,  et  le'd^dain  sVppose  toujoun  k 
connoissanoe  de  la  v6rit6.  Mais  dans  les  d^bats  poiitiques,  * 
flhe  adds,  '  od  la  masse  d*une  nation  prend  part,  il  n'y  a  que  la  voix 
des  dven^mens  qui  soit  entendiie;  les  argomens  n'insjpirent  que  le  d6« 
«ir  de  leur  repondre. ' 

The  King,  who  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  resigned  himself 
to  liis  fate,  was  roused  at  last  to  refuse  his  assent  to  certain  bru- 
tal decrees  against  the  recn^jant  ])rlests — nnd  his  palace  and  his 
person  were  inniiediateh  invaded  by  a  brutal  mob — antl  he  was 
«oon  aiter  compelled  with  all  his  family  to  assist  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  14th  July,  win  re,  except  the  plaudits  of  a  few  chil- 
dren, every  thincr  was  dark  and  menacing.  The  foiiuwing  tew 
lines  appear  to  us  excessively  touching. 

*  II  falloit  le  caract(^re  de  Louis  XVI,  ce  caractere  de  maityr  qu'il 
SI  a  jamais  dementi,  pour  supporter  ainsi  une  pareilie  situation. 
mni^re  de  raardier,  sa  contenamie  awoient  qoalqiiie  chai»  de  parties* 
iier ;  daas  d'autres  occasioos,  ,on  auroit  pu  lui  souhaiter  phis  ae  gran^ 
dear ;  mais  il  suifisoit  dans  ce  moment  de  rester  en  tout  le  meoie  peur 
paroltre  sublime*  Je  suivis  de  loin  sa  tete  poudree  au  milieu  de  oef 
tetesa  cheveux  noirs  ;  son  habit,,  encore  l)rode  comme  jadis,  ressoiy 
toit  a  cdt^  du  costume  des  gens  du  peuple  qui  se  pr^otent  autour 


de  lui*  -duand  il  raoftta  let  digr^s  IWel,  on  crut  reir  la  VietMi 
Muite»  s'of&aot  volontairement  en  seci  ince.  11  rGdesctiiidit ;  et,  tra- 
versnnt  de  noaveau  ies  rangs  en  desordre,  it  revint  i^*a86eoir  auj>res  dft 
k  reine  et  de  ses  enfai>$.  D<  piuR  pn  jour,  ie  peti^i^s  lie  I'a  n»ini 
^u<;  sur  Techafaud. '    II,  54>>  55. 

Soon  after,  the  allies  entered  France;  the  King  refused  to  tu^e 
•helter  in  the  arxnj  of  M.  de  la  Fayette  at  Cv)ni[)iegn(\  I  lis 
palace  was  storme«i»  and  his  guards  butcherecl,  on  the  iOth  of 
Aiii^ust.  Ho  wns  conniiittcd  to  t'»e  'lein|>!e,  arra'gived,  ahd 
cxeemed ;  and  the  reign  of  terror,  with  all  it»  unspeakiibie  atro- 
otics,  ensued. 

We  must  pass  over  niueli  of  what  is  most  intorostinii:  in  the 
book  belore  us  ;  for  we  lifitl,  that  tlu*  most  rapid  sketch  we  can 
trace,  would  draw  us  into  ^rent  length.  M;ul.  de  S.  tliinkg 
tliat  tl»e  war  was  i^  ai  'v  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  Kuglaiui} 
and,  after  a  bi  ici  character  ol  our  I'ox  and  Pilt,  slie  says, 

*  II  n'est  pas  neccssairc  de  decider  eatre  cesdeux  grands  homines, 
ct  personne  n'oseroit  se  cruiri;  capable  d  un  tel  jugement.  Mais  la 
pr  i«et^  saiat»iire  qui  doit  resultcr  dQS>  discussions  sublimes  dont  le 
parleraent  anglois  a  ete  le  tlieutre,  c  est  que  le  parti  ministeriei  a 
tou jours  eu  raison,  quand  il  a  combattu  le  jacobinisme  et  le  despotkn 
me  .jbilitaire ;  inais  toujours  tort  et  grand  tort»  quand  3  8*est  fait  Ten* 
nemi  des  pnncipes  lib»raux  en  France.  Loa  membres  de  Toppost-v 
tion,  aaconu>iire,  ont  dcvie  dcs  nobles  foDctions  qui  leur  sout  attri- 
buees,  quand  ils  ont  defvndu  leg  hommos  dont  les  forfaits  perdoleat 
la  cause  de  Tespcce  h'lmaine  ;  et  Ct  tte  nieme  opposition  a  hien  nit- 
rite Ui'  i'avenir,  quand  elle  a  soutenu  la  jjt^'nereuse  elite  d»es  amis  de  ' 
la  liberie  qui,  d.,'puis  vin<M-cii)q  ans,  so  duvaue  a  h  haine  des  deux 
partis  en  France,  et  qui  ii  est  forte  que  d  une  grande  aiiiancei  coUe 
dc-  ia  vorite. '  II.  105,  lOG. 

*  II  pouvoit  etre  ayantageux  toutefois  k  I'Angleterre  que  M.  Pitt 
iut  le  chef  de  I'etat  dans  la  crifie  .la  plus  dangereuse  oik  ce  pays  se 
soit.trouve;  mais  il  ne  T^toit  pas  niolns  qu*un  esprit  auMi.6tendft 
que  cjlut  .de  M.  Fox  aouttnt  les  pifincipes  nmlgr^  les  circonitancai^ 
€tt  sftt  preserver  lesdieux  p6nates  des  amis 'de. la  liberie,  ;att  milieu  dft 
rincendie.  Ce  n'est  point  pour  contentcr  les  deux  partis  que  jo  in 
loue  ainsi  tous  les  deux,  quoiqu*ils  aieat  soutenu  des  opinions  tres- 
opposees.  Le  contraire  ea  France  devroit  peut-6tre  nvoir  lieu ;  les 
factions  di^'erses  y  sont  presque  toujours  egaieu)<^nt  bluaiablos ;  niais 
dans  un  pavs  lil)re,  les  partisans  du  niinistere  et  les  meinbres  dc  I'op- 
posiiion  peuveut  avoir  tuus  raison  a  leur  maui^re,  et  iis  font  bouvuut 
^faiiimn  du  bien  selen  f  epoque ;  ce  qui  importe  jMulement,  c  est  de 
ne  pas  prolonger  le  pouvoir  acquis  par  la  lu(te»  apr^  que. le  danger 
m  pass^'  il.  Us. 

There  Is  an  excellent  chapter  on  ^e  excesses  of  the  ^ortiet 
and  the  people  of  Firance  at  this  peciod ;  which  the  rotcra  tm 
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the  sudden  exasperation  of  those  principles  of  natural  hostility 
by  which  the  high  and  tJie  low  are  always  in  some  degree  ac- 
tuated, and  which  are  only  kept  from  breaking  out  by  tlie  mu- 
tual concessions  which  the  law,  in  ordinary  times,  exacts  from 
both  parties.  The  law  was  now  annihilated  in  that  country, 
and  the  natural  antipathies  were  called  into  uncontrolled  acti- 
vity ;  the  intolerance  of  one  party  having  no  longer  any  check 
but  the  intolerance  of  the  other. 

'  Une  sorte  de  fureur  s'est  empar^e  to  paavret  en  presence  d» 
liclies,  et  les  dbtiiictloDB  noblliairet  ajoutant  k  la  jaloune  qu'inspire 
la  propri6t^,  le  peaple  a  6tl  fier  de  sa  multitude ;  et  tout  ce  qui  fait 
]a  puissance  et  1 6clat  de  la  minorite,  ne  lui  a  paru  qu*une  usuTpaticm. 
Les  germes  de  ce  sentiment  ont  exists  dans  taus  les  temps ;  mais  Ott 
n'a  senti  trembler  la  soci^te  humahie  dans  ses  fondemens  qu'a  r6- 
poqno  (\v  la  terreur  en  France  :  on  ne  doit  point  sYtonner  si  cet  abo- 
minable tieau  a  laisse  de  profondcs  traces  dans  les  esprits,  et  la  seule 
reflexion  qiron  puisse  se  permettre,  et  que  le  re.^te  de  cet  ouvrage, 
j'esperc,  confirmera,  c'est  que  le  remede  aux  passions  popuiaires  n'est 
pas  dans  le  despotisme,  mais  dans  le  regne  de  la  loi. 

*  Les  qufcielles  des  patriciens  et  des  plebeiens,  la  guerre  des  escla- 
^es,  celle  des  paysans,  cellc  qui  dure  encore  entre  les  nobles  et  let 
boargeois,  toutes  ont  eu  ^galement  pour  origine  la  diiKcolt^  de  mam* 
lenir  la  BodM  humaine,  sans  d^rdre  et  sans  injustice.  Les  hom- 
ines ne  pourroient  exister  aujourd'hui  ni  s^par^s,  ni  rlunis»  si  le  re- 
spect de  la  loi  ne  s'etablissoit  pas  dans  les  tetes :  tous  les  crimes  nal- 
flroient  de  la  soci^t6  m^me  qui  doit  les  pr^venir.  Le  pouvoir  abetiait 
des  gouvernemens  repr^sentatifs  n'irrite  en  rien  I'orgueil  des  hommes, 
et  c'est  par  cette  institution  qne  doivent  s'Steindre  les  flambeaux  des 
furies.  lis  se  sont  allumes  dnns  un  pays  ou  tout  etoit  auiour-propre, 
et  Tamour-propre  irrite,  chez  le  pcuple,  ne  rcssemble  point  a  DOS 
nuances  fugitives ;  c'est  le  besoin  de  donner  la  ruorl, 

*  Des  massacres,  non  moins  attreux  que  ccux  de  la  terreur,  ont 
^te  commis  au  nom  de  la  religion ;  la  race  humaine  s'est  epuis^e  pen* 
dant  plusieurs  slides  en  efforts  inutiles  pour  contraindre  tous  Jes 
hommes  i  la  m6me  cix^yance.  Un  tel  but  ne  pouvoit  6tre  attetnt, 
•t  rid6e  la  plus  simple,  la  tolerance,  telle  que  Gutllaume  Penn  Ta 
profess^e,  a  banni  pour  toujours,  du  nord  de  TAmerique,  le  fanatisme 
dont  le  midi  ^  M  Taffireux  th  '4tre.  li  en  est  de  m^me  du  fanatisme 
politique ;  la  liberty  seule  peut  le  calmer.  Apres  un  certain  temps, 
quelques  v^rit^s  ne  seront  plus  contestees,  et  Ton  parlera  des  vieilles 
institutions  comme  des  anciens  systemes  de  physique,  enticement 
^fiaces  jmr  I'evidence  des  taits.  *    IL  1 15-1 18. 

We  can  afford  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  Directory,  or  oi  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  national  army ;  but  it  is  im|)ossihle  to  pass  quite  over 
|;he  18th  Fructidor  (4'th  September)  1797,  when  the  majority  of 
fhe  Directory  sent  General  Augereau  with  an  armed  tbrce  to 
/ii^pe^se  tlie  legislative  bodies,  and  arrest  certain  jof  their  mem- 
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hm.  Tim  step  Mad.  de  8.  oonddm  m  ihe  beginning  of  tiia^ 
mtem  of  military  despotism  which  was  afterwards  earned  so 
fiir ;  and  seems  seriously  to  bdieve,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  ad« 
opted)  the  rei^n  of  law  might  yet  have  been  restored,  and  the 
nsmrpation  of  Bonaparte  prevented.  To  us  it  seems  infinitely 
mbre  probable,  that  the  Bourbons  wonid  then  have  been  brought 
back  without  any  conditions— or  rather,  perhaps^  that  a  civil 
war,  and  a  scene  of  far  nioi  e  santruinary  violence  would  have  en- 
sued* Slie  does  not  dispute  that  the  royalist  party  wjus  very 
strong  in  both  the  councils ;  but  seems  to  think,  that  an  address 
or  declaration  by  the  army  would  have  discomfited  them  more 
bcconiiiif^lv  than  an  actuiii  attack.  We  confess  wo  are  not  so' 
delicitto.  Law  antl  order  had  been  sufficleiJiiy  trod  on  already^ 
by  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  revolutionary  tribunals;  and  tlu*  bat- 
talions of  General  A\)«jron'au  were  iu.st  as  well  entitled  to  douii- 
nerr  a»  tiie  armed  ^(  ctuULs  and  bnu  lic  i  in«i;  mobs  of  i^aris.  There 
\r;i»  no  loDfjer,  in  shoi  any  >;iiu  Uiy  or  principle  of  civil  right 
ac;k no wl edged  ;  and  it  was  lime  that  the  force  and  terror  which 
had  substantially  reigned  for  three  years,  s'nould  appear  in  their 
native  colours.  They  certainly  became  i»oiiic\N  iiat  lesA  atrocious 
when  thus  openly  avowed. 

We  come  at  last  to  Bonaparte^-a  name  that  mill  go  down  t# 
posteritT,  and  of  whom  it  is  not  yet  clear,  perhaps,  how  postc 
rity  will  judge.  The  greatest  of  conquerors,  in  an  age  whea 
great  conquests  appeared  no  longer  possible— 4he  most  splendid 
of  usurpers,  where  usurpation  had  not  been  heord  of  for  centu- 
ries—who  entered  in  triumph  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Conti- 
n^tal  Europe,  and  led,  at  last,  to  his  bed,  the  daughter  of  her 
proudest  sovereign — ^who  9et  up  kings  and  put  them  down  at  Ma 
pleasure^  and^  lor  sixteen  years,  de^ed  alike  the  swords  of  h'lA 
me^enemies.and  the  daggers  of  his  domestic  factions.  Thia 
k  a  man  on  whom  foiture  generations  must  yet  bit  In  jud^ent; 
but  the  evidence  by  which  thej"  are  to  judge  must  be  transmitted 
to  them  by  his  contemporaries,  ^liid.  de  S.  has  collected  m 
great  deal  of  this  evidence ;  and  has  reportetl  it,  we  think,  on 
tne  whole,  in  a  tone  of  great  impartiality.  Her  whole  talents 
seem  to  be  roused  and  concentrated  when  she  begins  to  speak  of 
this  extraordinary  man ;  and  much  and  ably  as  his  character 


well  described  as  in  the  vohunes  before  us.    We  shall  venture^  " 
on  a  pretty  long  extract,  beginning  with  the  account  of  their 
fn-st  interview;  for  on  this,  as  on  most  other  subjects,  Mad.  de 
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^ttcd  by  hit  irictories  m  Italy,  and  dte'ptiaiCB  by  whiaill.'he.h«A 
secured  them  at  Campo  Formio,  she  says — 

*  C*est  avec  ce  sentiment,  du  moinfi,  que  je  le  vis  pour  la  premiere 
feis  a  Paris.  Je  ne  trouvai  pas  de  paroles  pour  lui  repondre,  quand 
il  vint  a  mni  me  dire  qu  il  avoit  chcrchc  moii  pere  a  Coppet,  et  qu'ii 
regrettoit  d'avoir  pass'  en  Huisse  saiis  k  voir.  Mais,  iorsque  je  fua 
uii  peu  remise  du  tro  iblc  de  Tadmiration,  un  seatiiiieut  de  crainte 
tres-prononc^  lui  8ucceda«    Bonaparte  alors  n'avoit  aucune  puis* 

ce ;  on  le  crojoit  m^me  assez  menac^  par  les  soupi^dns  oinbrageux. 
^rectoire;  oiiisf,  la  crainte  qa'il  inspiroit  n*etoit  causee  que  pai^ 
lie  singulier  ell^t  de  $a  personne  sur  presqiie  tous  ceux  qui  Tap- 
prochent.  J'avois  vu  des  hominet  tris-aignea  de  respecty  javDis  vu 
tussi  des  ho.u  ues  f  roces:  il  ny  avoit  rien  dans  rimpressioa  qae  Bo- 
ttaparte  produisit  sur  moi,  qui  put  me  rappelerni  les  auani  leu  autres* 
J' aper<;u8  assez  vite,  dans  les  differentes  occasions  q\ie  j* eus  de  le 
rencontrer  pendant  son  sejoiir  ^  Paris,  quc^  son  caractere  ne  pouvoit 
♦tre  dt'fiivf  par  les  mot<;  dont  »u)us  avon8  coutume  de  nous  servir ;  il 
D  etoit  ni  bow,  ni  violent,  ni  doux,  ni  cruel,  k  la  ta^on  des  individus 
a  nous  coiiiius.  Un  tel  etre  n'ayant  point  de  pareil,  ne  pouvoit  ni 
ressentir,  ni  faire  ^prouver  aucime  sympathie:  c'etoit  plus  ou  nioius 
«u'un  iiomme.  Sa  tournure,  son  esprit,  sou  langage  sont  empreints 
•  une  nature  ^tranglre,  avantage  de  plus  pour  subjuguer  les  Frani* 
§ois,  ainsi  qws  nous  TavoiiB  dit  aiUeurs. 

*  Loin  de  me  rassurer  en  voyant  Bonaparte  plus  souvent*  Q  m'inti-t 
ipidoit  toujours  davantage.  Je  sentois  coafii8enient:qu*aucutie  enio<* 
^on  de  coeur  ne  pouvoit  agir  sur  luk  II  regarde  une  creature  hu« 
hiaine  comtne  un  fait  ou  comme  une  chose,  mais  non  comme  un  sem* 
blable.  II  ne  hait  pas  plus  qu'il  n  ^ime;  il  uy  a  que  lui  pour  lui; 
tout  le  reste  des  creatures  sont  des  chitfres.  La  force  de  sa  volonte 
eonsistc  dans  rimperturbnhle  calcul  de  sort  egolsme;  c'cst  un  habile 
joneur  d'  jchecs  aont  le  genre  huniain  est  la  partie  adverse  qu'ii  se 
propose  de  faire  echec  et  mat*  Ses  succds  tiennent  autant  aux  qua- 
fit  6s  qui  lui  manquent,  qu'aux  talens  qu'il  possMe.  Ni  la  pitie,  ni 
^^tnuty  m  la  religion,  ni  1  attachement  a  une  idee  quelconque  ne 
dbuiMent  H  d^tourner  de  sa  direction  prindpale.  II  est  pwsdn  i»- 
tM^  ce  que  le  juste  dmt-  6tre  pour  k  trertu :  si  le  but  6toit  iMin,  sa 
P«i86v^rance  sefoit  belle* 

'  Chaque  fois  que  je  i*etrteadim  parter,  ftoblrappee  de  safope* 
1$ork&;  elle  n'avoit  pburtant  aucun  rapport  avec  celie  ciea  honunea 
kstruita  eft  fiultivefl  par  Tetude  ou  la  societe,  tels  que  TAngleterre  et 
la  France  peuvent  en  offrir  des  eiCeraples.  Mais  ses  discours  indi- 
quoient  le  tact  des  circonstarices,  comme  le  chasseur  a  celui  de  sa 
proie.  Quelquefois  il  racontoit  les  iaits  politiques  et  militaires  de  sa 
vie  d'une  fa  on  tres-mteressante ;  il  avoit  me  me,  dans  les  reots  qui 
periiiuttoienL  de  la  gaicte,  un  peu  de  i'imagination  italienne.  Cepen- 
dant  rien  nc  pouvoit  triompher  de  iuou  invincible  eloignemcnt  pour 
ce  que  j*apcrc(  vois  en  tui.  Je  sentois  dans  son  ame  une  ^p^e  mide 
et  traochaute  qui  giayoit  en  blessant ;  je  sentois  dans  son  esprit  une 
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hmne  profoode  k  laquellc  rien  de  gtmoA  m  de  beau,  pas  mhie  sa  pro* 
fft  gtoirep  ne  pouYoit  tapper ;  car  il  m^prisoit  la  nation  doiit  il 
vouu>it  les  sulFrages,  et  nuUe  etincelle  d'eDtbousiaame  lie  ae  m&loit » 

son  bcsoin  d'etonner  Tespece  humaine. 

*  Ce  fut  daiis  I'intervalle  entre  le  retour  de  Bonaparte  c  t  son  de- 
part pour  I'Egypte,  c'est-a-dire,  vers  la  fin  de  1797,  que  je  le  vis  plu- 
sieurs  fois  a  Paris ;  et  jamais  la  difficulte  de  respirer  que  j'eprouvoia 
en  sa  presence  ne  put  se  dissiper.  J'etois  un  jour  a  table  entre  lui  et 
Tubbe  Siev^:  singuUere  situation,  si  javpis  pu  prevoir  l*avemr! 
J'examipois  «veo  altantion  la  figure  de  BfnuqpArte;  mais  chaqae  Ibic 
qu'u  d^uvroit  moi  das  regards  obscrvateiua,  U  aaroit  I'art  d'dter 
4  yeux  toute  expressiony  Gomme  s'ila  fussent  derenus  de  marine* 
Son  Tisage  6ui%  abra  imiiiobile,  excqpt6  un  soiirire  .vague  qtt*3  ^« 
gait  sur  ses  le^fi^  a  tout  hasard»  pour  derouter  quiconque  Toadrott- 
observer  les  signes  ext^rieurs  de  sa  pensee.  , 

*  Sa  figure,  alors  maigre  et  pale,  6toit  assez  agreable  ;  depuis,  II 
est  engraisse,  ce  qui  lui  va  tres-mal :  car  on  a  besoin  de  croire  un  tei 
homme  toumiente  par  son  caractere,  pour  tolercr  un  peu  que  ce  ca* 
ractere  fasse  tellemtnt  soufFrir  les  autres.  Conime  sa  stature  est  pe- 
tite, et  cependant  sa  taille  fort  longuc,  il  etoit  beaucoup  mieux  Ss 
cbeval  qu  a  pied  ;  en  tout,  c'est  la  guerre,  et  seuiement  la  guerre  qui 
lui  sied.  Sa  mani^re  d'etre  dans  la  societe  est  gen^e  sans  tinuditiS; 
i^  a  quelqiift'diole  de  di^dalgiieiix  qtumd  il  ae  ceotient,  et  de  vulgaire, 

.   quand  il  8e'#et  k  I'aiee';  te'd^dnin  Ud  va  mietixi  ausii  ne  a'es  fiul-il 
pasHHite.  'i'^"  '  ■ 

<  Par  une  vocation  nature]]e  pmir  r6tttt;de  prince,  0  Adressoitd^i 
des  questions  insignifiantes  a  tous  ceux  qu'on  'lui  pr^ent(Ht.  Etes* 
vbus  niari6  ?  demandoit-il  4  Tun  des  eonvives.  Cbmbien  ayez-vout 
d'enfans?  disoit-il  k  I'autre.  Depuis  quand  etes-vous  arrive?  Quand 
partez-vous  ?  Et  autres  interrogations  de  ce  genre  qui  ^tablissent  la 
superiorite  de  celui  qui  les  fait  sur  celui  qui  veut  bien  se  laisser  ques- 
tionner  ainsi.  II  se  plaisoit  deja  dans  Tart  d'embarrasser,  en  disant 
dies  chdsids^desagreables ;  art  dont  il  s'est  fait  depuis  un  systeme, 
conune  de  toutes  les  nianieres  de  subjuguer  les  autres  en  les  avilissant, 
U  evoit  poU^tant,  a  cette  ^poque,  le  diidr  de  plaire,  puisquil  renfer- 
nlia^C  diftni  ton  ^prit  le  projet  de  reateaet  m  dilectoire,  et*  de  se 
se  i^aice;  tnais^  maljgrg  oe  dMr,  on  eftt  dit  qu'fi  rinfvene  du 
ptfejph^i  mattdiHrtMt  involoi^enient»  4Uoiqu*il  eftt  I'int^tibii  dfe 
b^nir. 

*  Je  Tai  vu  un  jour  s'approcher  d'une  Frangoise  tres-connue  par  sa 
beauts,  son  esprit  et  la  vivacite  de  ses  opinions ;  il  se  pla<;a  tout  droit 
devant  elle  comme  le  plus  roide  des  generaux  allemands,  et  lui  dit; 

Madame,  je  n^aime  pas  (jue  les  Jemmes  se  melent  de  politique,  "  Vous 
•*  avez  raiso7i,  general^  "  lui  repondit-elle  :  "  mais  da?is  un  pays  ou  on 
leur  coupe  la  tele,  il  est  naturel  qu'elles  aient  envie  de  savoir  pourquoi.  *' 
Bonaparte  alors  ne  replicjua  rien.  C'est  un  homme  que  la  resistance  . 
veritable  apaise ;  ceux  qui  ont  soufiert  son  despotisme,  doivent  en 
^ttre  avMBfrMRiS^  que  lui-mgme.'   IJ.  l9Q^^m*  
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The  followin*?  little  anecdote  is  everv  wav  characteristic* 

8oir  3  parloit  avec  Barras  de  son  n^cendant  sur  lefl  peuplet 
it.iliens,  qui  avoient  voulu  le  faire  due  de  Milan  et  roi  d'ltalic.  Maii 
Je  7ir  pense,  dit-il,  a  rien  'mbhble  dans  aucvn  f'^y.?.  **  Vous JinUet 
**  birn  de  u*,/  ^as  sn)>o'rr  en  i-)  a>ice,  "  repondit  Barras ;  car^  si  U 
**  dircct'^ire  xom  envoy^iit  demain  an  Temple^  il  rti/  avmit  pas  qnntr9- 
**  prvKounrs  nu'i  \'y  opposassent.  **  Bonaparte  etoit  assissur  un  canape 
a  cOte  dc  Ban  ^s ;  a  ces  paroles  il  s'^Iani^a  vers  la  cheminee,  n'etant 
pas  maitre  de  son  irritati«n  ;  puis,  reprcnant  cette  espece  de  cahne  ap- 
parent dont  lea  hoimnes  les  phis  possiimn^s  parmi  leg  habitans  du  Midi 
ikmt  capables,  il  d^clara  qu  il  Touloit  ^tre  duirg6  d'tsne  expedition 
miHtaire.  Lc  dtrectoire  lui  proposa  la  doscente  en  Angletenre ;  il  afls 
visiter  les  cotes ;  et  reconnoinant  Ifientdt  que  cette  expedition  isUAi 
iiiaens^  tl  Kevint  d^dd^  i  tenter  la  oonqa^te  de  f^gypte. '  II.  207^ 
206. 

We  mart  add  a  few  miscellaneous  passasres,  to  develop  a  lit-, 
tie  farther  this  extraordinary  character.  Mad.  dc  S.  had  a  long' 
conversation  with  him  on  tine  stale  of  Switzerland^  in  which  he 
teemed  quite  insensible  to  any  feelings  of  generpsi^* 

*  Cette  conversation, '  however,  she  adds,  *  me  fit  cependiant  con^ 
eevoir  I'agreaieot  qii*oa  peutlui  trouver  quand  il  prend  Tair  bonhom- 
nic,  et  parle  comme  d'une  chose  simple  de  lui-m^nie  et  de  ses  pro- 
jetd«  Get  art,  le  plus  redoutable  de  tous,  a  captive  beaucoup  de  gens. 
A  cette  nieine  epoque,  je  revis  encore  quelquefois  Bonaparte  en  so- 
ciety, et  il  me  parut  toujours  protoiidement  occupe  des  rapports  qu'il' 
vouloit  6tablir  entre  lui  et  les  aulres  homnies,  les  tenant  a  distance 
ou  les  rapprochant  de  lui,  huivaiii  qu  li  croyoit  se  le«  attacher  piu4 
surement.  Quand  U  se  trouvoit  avec  les  directeurt  surtont,  tl  craig* 
ndt  d*avoir  Tatr  d*iui  gdnlral  sous  les  ordres  de  son  gouvememeni, 
et  il  essayoit  tour  k  tour  dans  ses  mani^res,  atec  ce^te  sorte  it  i^p^ 
rieurs,  la  dignity. ou  la  familiarity;  mais  il  manquolt  le  ton  vrai  de' 
Tune  et  de  l*autre4  Cest  un  homme  qui  ne  saiiroit  litre  naturel  qmt 
dans  le  commandetnent.  *  II.  21 1,212. 

'  Quelques  personues  out  cm  que  Bonaparte  avoit  une  grande  ia«, 
struction  sur  tous  leg  sujcts.  parce  qu'il  a  fait  a  cet  egard,  comme  a 
tAnt  d^autres,  usage  de  son  cliai  latamsme.  Mais  comme  il  a  peu  lu 
dans  sa  vie,  il  ne  sait  que  ce  qu  il  a  rei  ueilli  par  la  conversation.  Le 
hasard  pent  faire  qu'il  vous  dise,  sur  un  sujet  quelconque,  une  chose 
tres-detaillee  et  Uicnie  tres-savante,  s'il  a  rencontre  quelqu  un  qui 
Ten  ait  infornie  la  veille ;  mais,  Tinstant  d'apres,  on  d^couvre  qu*il 
tie  sait  pas  ce  que  tous  les  gens  instruits  out  appris  d^  leur  enfknee*'  > 
II.  248, 249;  ,  ^ 

The  following  remark  relates  rather  to  the  French  na^on  - 
than  their  ruler*  We  qi»ote  it  Ibr  its  exqui&ite  truth  xathtar  th^-  * 
its  severity.  ...... 

*  $a  conversation  avec  le  MuAa  dans  k  pyramide  de  Cb^pe  de* 
veit  enchanter  ki  Parisieoi^  parce  qu'elle  r^unisioii  lea  4euK  dwaaa- 
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qui  Ics  captivent  :  un  certain  jjenrc  de  grandeur,  et  de  la  mequerifr 
lout  ensemble.  Les  FmriQois  Kont  bien  iiises  d'etre  emus,  rt  de  rire 
de  ce  quils  snnt  Smua  ;  ie  charlataruviiie  leur  plait,  et  ils  aident  vo- 
lontiers  h  ?e  trtMnper  eUx-niemes,  pourvu  qu'il  leur  aoit  permis,  tou^ 
iBn  se  cotidbisant  comnies  des  dupes,  dc  montrer  par  quelques  Bon 
noCi  qoe  pourtant  ib  ne  le  sont  pas* '  IL  328. 

On  his  return  from  Eg}  pt  it  was  tinderetood  by  ev«fybody 
that  he  was  to  subvert  the  existing  constituttofi.  But  he  passed 
five  weeks  at  Parts  in  a  <]Uiet  atta  apparently  undecided  wav-^ 
andy  with  all  this  study,  acted  his  pait  very  badly  after  all.  No- 
thing can  be  more  curious  than  the  fbUowing  passage.  When  he 
had  at  last  determined  to  put  down  the  Director}*,—* 

*  II  se  renditil  kt  bam  du  censeil  des  anciens,  et  voulut  les  en* 
tratner  en  leur  parlant  avec  cbatear  et  avec  noblesse;  mats  il  ne  sak^ 
pas  s*expriiner  dans  Je  langage  sootenu ;  ce  n'est  que  dans  la  conver- 
sation familiere  que  son  esprit  mordant  et  decide  se  montrc  a  son 
avantage :  d'ailleur?^,  comme  il  n"a  d'enthoufiia<?!ne  veritable  sur  aucutt 
sujet,  il  n%">it  eloqiit  lit  i|ue  dans  I'injure,  et  rien  oe  lui  etoit  plus 
difficile  que  de  s  astreindre,  en  improvisant,  au  genre  de  respect  qu'il 
faut  pour  une  assembir-e  qu'on  veut  convaincre.  11  essaya  de  dire  au 
conseil  des  anciens :  Je  suis  Ie  dieu  dc  la  guerre  et  de  la  fortune^  sttivez' 
moi,  Mais  il  se  servoit  de  ccs  paroles  pompcuses  par  embarras,  k  la 
place  de  celles  qu'il  auroit  aim6  leur  dire :  Vous  itet  totu  des  misirabks, 
hje  vous  ferai  fittMSr  si  wnu  ne  m*6b6Usez  pat» 

*  Le  19  bnimaire,.  il  arriva  dans  le  conseil  des  dnq  cents,  les  brais 
mis^,  avec  un  airrtrds-somtnre,  et  suivi  de  deux  ^ands  grenadiers  qui 
prot6geoient  sa  petite  stature.  Les  d^utcs  appel^s  jacobinft  pous* 
idreat  des  hurleniens  eii  le  voyant  entrer  dans  la  salle  ;  sod  fr^re  Lu- 
icien,  bien  heureusement  pour  lui,  ctoit  alors  president;  il  agitoit  en 
vain  la  sonnette  pour  rttablir  I'ordre  ;  les  cris  de  trattre  et  d*usurpa-' 
ieur  se  f  akoient  entendre  de  toutes  parts ;  et  I'un  des  deputes,  com- 
piitriete  de  Bonaparte,  le  corse  Areoa,  s'approcha  de  ce  gfeiicral  et  le 
secoua  fortement  par  le  collet  de  son  hal)tt.  On  a  sup|jose,  mais  sans 
fondement,  qu  il  avoiL  un  poignard  j)our  i**  tuer.  Sou  action  cepen- 
dant  ^raifa  Bonaparte,  et  il  dit  aux  grenadiers  qui  ^toient  a  cote  de 
lui,  en  hnsmmt  i0mtitr.sti  tiu  sm-  Cipawi  da  Fmh  tTeim  i  Tirep^moi  did  I 
Lei  grenadiers  Fenlevdrent  du  miiiett  des  d^pules  qui  rentouroient, 
U§  U  p«n(mU  kors  4e  la  Ms  en  pleia  air ;  et,  dds  qu'il  y  fut,  sa  pr6* 
sence  d'espiit  ka  revial*  fl  monta  a  cheval  k  Tinstant  mdme ;  et,  par* 
courant  les  rangs  de  sas  grenadiers^  il  les  detennina  bient6t  4  ce  qu'il 
vouloit  d'euv.  YHsm  cette  circonstaooe,  cenune  dans  beaucoup 
d'autres,  on  a  remarqu6  que  Bonaparte  pouvoit  se  troubier  quand  un 
autre  danger  que  celui  de  la  guerre  ctoit  en  face  dc  liii.  et  quelques 
personnel  en  ont  couclu  bien  ridiculement  qu'ii  maiKjuoit  de  courage. 
Certes  on  ne  peut  nier  son  audace ;  mais,  com  me  ii  n'est  rien,  pas 
meme  brave,  d'une  ta^on  g^nereuse,  il  s'ensuit  (ju  il  ne  s'expose  jamais 
que  quaod  ceia  peut  etre  utile.  11  seroit  tres-faoiie  d'etre  tu6,  parce 
que  c'est  un  revers,  s|  qu'il  veUt  en  tout  du  suce^s ;  il  en  seroit  aussi 
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f^ch^,  |)arce  que  la  uuirt  d*  plait  a  8on  imagination  :  raais  il  n'h68ite 
pas  a  hasarder  ia  via,  lonque,  siitvant  sa  manicre  de  voir,  la  partiie 
yftut  le  risque  de  I'enjea,  8*il  est  penuis  de  8*exprimer  aansi, '  U. 
p.  240^-242. 

Althau<r]i  he  failed  thus  strangely  in  tJie  theatrical  part  of  the 
busines^  the  substantial  part  was  effectually  done.  He  sent  in  a 
column  of  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
and  made  them  advance  steadily  to  the  other  ;  driving  the  un- 
happy senators,  in  their  fine  classical  draperies*  before  them»  • 
•nd  forcing  them  to  leap  out  of  the  windows,  and  scamper 
through  the  gurdeiis  in  these  strange  habiliments^  Colonel 
Pride's  purge  itself  was  not  half  so  rough  in  its  operation. 

There  was  now  «n  endy  not  only  of  liberty^  but  of  republican 
tyranny ;  and  the  empire  of  the  sword  in  the  hand  of  one  man, 
was  substantially  established.  It  is  melancholy  to  think,  but 
Instory  shows  it  to  be  true,  that  the  most  abject  servitude  i» 
usually  estfjblrshed  at  the  close  of  a  lonn:,  Jind  even  generous 
(Struggle  for  tVccdoni ;  }>art]y,  no  doubt,  because  despotism  ol- 
fcrs  an  iniHgc  ot  repose  to  those  who  arc  woin  ont  with  con- 
tention, but  cliiefly  because  that  niilitaiy  force  to  which  all  par- 
ties had  in  llieir  exti  eniiLy  ajipenled,  naturally  lends  itself  to 
the  bad  ambition  of  a  fortunate  conauaiider.  This  it  was  which 
inadc  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte.  I  lis  answer  to  all  remonstran- 
ces was — '  Voulez  vons  que  je  vous  livrc  aux  Jacobins?*  But 
his  true  answer  was,  tiuit  the  ai my  was  at  his  devutiuu,  and  tliai 
he  defied  the  opinion  of  the  nation. 

He  began  by  setting  up  the  Consulate :  But  from  the  very 
.first,  says  Mad.  de  S.,  assumed  the  airs  and  the  tone  of  royalty. 

'  /  II  prit  les  Tuileries  pour  sa  deraeure,  et  ce  fut  uii  coup  dc  partie 
que  le  choix  de  cette  habitatiom  On  avoit  vu  Ulle  roi  de  France, 
ks  habitudes  monardiiques  y  Cedent  encore  pr^sentet  ft  tousles  yeux, 
et  il  suflisoit,  pour  oinsi  dire,  de  laisser  faire  les  murs  pour  tout  r6* 
tahlir.  Vers  fes  demiers  jours  du  dernier  sidde,  je  vis  entrer  le  pre- 
mier coQsul  dans  le  palais  b^i  par  les  rois ;  et  quoique  Bonaparte  fut 
bien  loin  encore  de  la  magnificence  qu'il  a  d^velopp^e  depuis,  Ton 
¥o:  oit  deja  dans  tout  ce  qui  I'eutonr^it  un  empressement  de  se  faire 
courtisan  a  I'orientale,  qui  dut  lui  persuader  que  gouverner  la  terre 
^toit  chose  bien  facile.  Quand  sa  voiture  fut  arrivee  dans  la  courr  d^s 
Tuileries,  ses  valets  ouvrirent  la  portiere  et  precipiterent  le  niarche- 
pied  avec  une  violence  qui  sembloit  dire  que  les  choses  physiques 
ellesHai^mes  ^toient  insolentes  quand  elles  retardeient  uii  instant  la 
marche  de  laur  naltre.  Lui  ne  regardoit  nt  ne  remercioit  personne, 
comme  8*il  avoit  cniint  qu'ou  pdt  le  croire  sensible  aux  hommages 
in^me  ^u'U  exigeoit.  En  montaat  I'esciilier  au  milieu  de  la  foule  qui 
se  pressofit  pour  le  suivre»  ses  jreux  ne  se  portoient  ni  sur  ancun  ob* 
jet,  ni  Bur  liucnne  personne  en  particulicr ;  i!  y  avoit  quelque  chose 
de  VBfue  et  dluMuciant  daus  «a  ph^^iononiiei  it  ses  regards  n'expfl^ 
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moient  que  ce  qu*il  lui  convient  toujoun  de  montrer,  Trndiffilfence 
pour  le  sort,  et  le  dedain  pour  les  homines. '   II*  5^8^  259. 

He  had  some  reason,  indeed,  to  despise  men,  ficm.  the  spcci* 
mens  he  had  mostly  about  him :  For  his  adherents  were  chiefly 
deserters  from  the  royalist  or  die  republican  party;— the  first 
willing  to  transfer  their  servility  to  a  new  dynasty, — the  hitter  to 
take  the  names  and  emoluments  of  republican  offices  from  the 
hand  of  a  plebeian  usurper.  For  awhile  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  dissemble  with  each  ;  and,  with  that  utter  contempt  of  truth 
which  belonged  to  his  scorn  of  uiaukuid,  held,  in  the  same  dtty, 
the  most  edifying  discourses  of  citizenship  and  equality  to  owe 
set  of  hearers,  and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereigns  to  anotlier. 
He  extended  the  same  unpriiicipletl  dissimulation  to  the  subject 
of  religion.  To  tlie  prelates  witii  whom  h(»  arranged  his  cele- 
brated Com  ardaty  he  spoke  in  the  most  serious  niainiei  of  the 
truth  and  tlie  awfblness  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  Cabanis  and  tht^ 
philosophers,  he  said,  the  same  evening — '  S.wez  vuus  ce  que 

*  c'est  la  Concordat  ?  C*est/o  Vaccine  de  la  lliiigion — dans  cin- 

*  quante  ans  il  n*y  aura  plus  en  France  ! '  He  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  profit  by  it  while  it  lasted  \  and  had  the  blasphemona 
avdadty  to  put  this,  among  other  things,  into  the  national  cate- 
chism, approved  of  by  the  whole  Galilean  church: — ^  Qtf* 
'  Que  doitH>n  penser  de  ceux  qui  inanqueroicnt  a  leur  devoii: 

*  envers  TEmpereur  Napoleon  ?   Ansxcer^  Qu'ils  resisteroient  d 

*  I'ordre  etabli  de  Dicu  lui-meme — et  se  rendroietU  dignei  de  Id 

*  damnation  elemeUe  /  * 

With  the  actual  tyranny  of  the  sword  began  Ae  more  pitiful 
persecution  of  the  slavish  journals --the  wanton  and  merciless 
infliction  of  exile  on  women  and  men  of  letters  —  and  the  perpe- 
tualy  rcstlesS)  insatiable  interference  in  tlie  whole  hfe  and  coiw 
versattm  every  one  of  die  sli^test  note  or  importance.  The 
following  passages  are  written,  perhaps,  with  more  bitterness 
than  any  other  m  the  \iook ;  but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  sub- 
stantially just. 

*  Bonaparte,  lorsqu'il  disposoit  d'un  million  d'hOmmes  armts,  u'em 
attachoit  pa*  moins  d  importance  a  I'art  de  {j[;uider  I'esprit  public  par 
les  gazettes;  il  dictoit  souvent  lui-meme  des  articics  de  journaux 
qu  oa  pouvoit  recoDnoitrc  aux  saccades  viglentes  du  style  ;  on  vuyoit 
qtt*il  auroi^voulu  mettre  dans  ee  qa*il  ^crivoit,  des  coups  au  lieu  de 
mots*  11  a  dans  tout  son  §tre  un  fond  de  vuJgarite  que  le  gigantes* 
que  de  son  ambition  mdme  ne  sauroit  toUjours  cacher.  Ce  n'est  pa» 
qu'il  ne  aache  trds>bien,  un  jour  donn$^  se  montrer  avec  beaucopp 
de  convenauce ;  mais  il  n'est  d  son  aiae  que  dans  le  m^prls  f  ur 
aiitres,  et,  dt'S-qu'il  peut  y  rentrer,  il  sy  complait.  Toutetois  ce 
n  ctoit  pas  uniquement  par  gout  qu'il  se  livroit  a  faire  servir,  dans  ses 
notes  du  MoniteuT)  ie  cynisme  de  la  r^volutitm  au  joaintien  de  sa  " 
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pui>gance.  li  ;;ie  periuett^t  qu  ^  lui  d'etre  jacobin  en  France*  IL 
p. 

*  lus  la  prcmi'  re  ft'mme  que  Donaparto  exila ;  mais  bicntot 
apres  U  en  bannit  un  giai>d  nonibre,  d'opinions  opposees*  D'oii  ve- 
ndit  ce  luxe  en  fiut  de  in^chanc«fte,  li  cc  n'est  d'une  sorte  de  haine 
coDtre  tous  lea  ^tres  ind^pendans  ?  £t  coniin«  lea  femmes,  d^une 

Fartf  ne  pottvoient  Bert^ir  en  fieii  ses  desseins  politiques,  et  que,  de 
.  autre,  elles  ctolent  moins  ftcceMitto  que  les  nommes  aux  craintes 
ft  aux  eap^rances  ildnt  Fe  ponvoir  estdispensatetir,  dies  lui  donnoieDt 
de  rbumeiir  comrtie  des  rebcllo"^  et  il  Re  plaiaoit  a  Icur  dire  des  ctioses 
bic6^an(('s  et  vulgaires.  II  haissoit  autant  Tesprit  du  chevalerie  qu*il 
rcchercho't  IV'tiquette:  c'l'toit  fnirc  \m  mauvais  choix  parmi  les  an- 
cienncs  mcrurs,  11  lui  restoit  aus«i  de  premieres  habitudes  pen- 
dant la  revolution,  ime  certaine  antipatliie  jncobine  contre  la  8ociet6 
brillaule  de  Paris,  sur  laquellc  les  remuMrs  i'xer(;t)itnt  bcancoup  d'a- 
£Cendant ;  tl  redoutoit  elles  Tart  de  lu  plaibantene,  qui,  1  uii  duit  en 
CDflvenir,  appartieut  particulierement  aux  Francoises.  Si  Bonaparte 
avoit  voulu  ren  lenHr  an  iuperbe  r61e  de  grand  general  et  de  premjer 
magistrat  de  la  republique,  il  aiirolt  plan^  de  toute  la  hauteur  du 
genie  au-deflBus  dcs  petita  traits  ac^r^s  de  Tesprlt  de  salon.  Mais 
quand  il  avoit  \e  dessein  de  so  falre  ink  roi  parvebu>  tin  bourgeois 
gentfihonime  sur  le  trone,  il  s  exposoit  precisement  a  la  inoquerie  da 
bon  ton,  et  i)  nc  pouvoit  la  compriint  r.  ( ommc  tl  Ta  fait,  que  par 
respionn»ige  ct  la  terreur.  *    II.  306,  307. 

*  II  avoit  plus  que  tottt  autre  Ic  secret  de  faire  naitre  cc  froid 
isolenieiit  qui  nc  lui  prc-^cntoit  les  honinit's  (ju'mi  a  un,  rt  jamais  rc- 
uniji.  ii  i»e  vouloit  pas  qu'un  seul  individu  dc  son  temjt-  <  xi^^t  tt  par 
liii-nieme,  qu'on  nuiriat,  qu'on  eut  dc  la  I'ortune,  qu'on  ciioisit  un 
>ejour,  qu  oii  extrvat  un  talent,  qu'une  resolution  qitclconque  se  prit 
«aiis  sa  permission  ;  et,  chose  sintfuliere,  il  entroit  duAs  les  moiii*ires 
detittls  des  relations  de  chaque  individu,  de  manidre  a  rdunir  i*empire 
du  conqut'rant  k  une  inquisition  de  Gomin^rage,  sH  est  pennis  de 
sV'xprinKjr  ainst,  et  de  tenir  enire  ses  mains  tea  fils  les  plus  d^lila 
eouime  It  ><  chaines  les  plus  fortes*   IL  810,  31 1« 

'11  le  thin  mask  of  the  Consulate  was  soon  thrown  ofT — and 
the  liLniperor  appeared  in  his  proper  habits*   Tlie  lol lowing  re*, 
inarkts  though  not  all  ^t>lii*able  to  the  aame  )ieriod»  appeiir  to 
U5  to  he  acimirablo. 

<  Bonaparte  avoit  lu  Utistoire  d'une  mSiii^  confuse :  pen  aecos* 
turn^  a  Tetudc,  il  sc  rendoit  beaucoup  nioins  compte  (k*  ce  (ju'il  avoit 
Jtppri)*  (laii*?  les  livres,  que  de  ce  qu'il  avoit  recueilli  })»r  I'olyservation 
des  lionimes.  II  n'en  ctoit  pas  moins  rt?st"  dins  ga  tete  un  certaiii 
respect  jmur  AttiJa  tt  pour  C'harlemnferne,  {nmr  ies  loi.t  feodaies  et  pour 
le  despotisme  de  TOrient,  qu'il  appliquoit  a  tort  et  a  travcrs,  ne  se 
troaipunt  jjiroai*,  toutel  '.s,  sur  Ce  qui  servoit  in&lautanement  a  son 
|M>uvoir ;  inois  du  reste,  citant,  blamant,  louont  et  raisonnaut  comnie 
le  hazard  le  conduiaoit ;  il  parloit  ainsi  des  benres  ealidres  a^tse  d'aQ-* 
tant  plus  d*avatitage,  que  pefMnme  lie  rintenrpmpoit*  si  oe  n'est  par  lei 
applxnidisscmens  invoiontaires  qui  ichappent  toujouit  dans  des  ooca* 
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eions  stmiblabltf;.  I  'ne  those  singuliere,  c'est  que,  dans  la  conversa- 
tion, plusieuru  o^Hcitrs  boii<ij)artistes  ont  empruntc  de  leur  clief  cet 
iictokjUiJ  giiliaiatias  qui  vtsrilHblciueiit  lie  signitit;  rieu  c^u  u  la  tele  de 
hmt  Ccot  OjiUe  humnu  s. '    IX.  332,  333. 

,  *  II  fit  occuper  1ft  i>lupart  des  charges  4e  sa  maiaon  par  Aei  nobles 
de  lancien  regime ;  II  fUttoit  aiosi  la  nouvelle  race  en  la  mutant  avec 
la  vicQe,  et  lui-mcme  aussi  r^unissant  les  vaniu's  d'un  parvunu  aux  fa* 
culUit  gigdiitesqa<»  d*un  concjiK'nuit,  it  aknoit  Ics  flatteru^  6ti»  cour- 
tisan.<i  d'uuti'efois,  parce  qu'ils  s'entendoient  niieux  a  cet  art  que  les 
honiij.(;«  nouveiUix,  mcinc  Ics  plus  enipressos.  Chaque  (ois  qu'un 
geiuiihu-nrno  dc  rancieniio  rour  rappelolt  rctiqnette*  du  temps  jadis, 
propoMiit  uae  reverence  de  pluis,  un«?  ctrtaine  tki;oa  de  frapper  a  !a 
port^'  de  quelqiic  antichanibre,  une  manitre  plus  ccremonieuse  dt  j^rtv 
scnter  ur.e  d^pcche,  de  piier  une  Icttre,  de  la  terminer  par  telle  ou 
telle  furijmle,  il  ^toit  acGueOli  ^mme  s'll  avoit  fait  fiure  des  progrds 
au  bonhcur  de  resj»^ce  humaine*  Le  code  de  I'^tiqnette  imp^riala 
est  le  document  le  plus  reniarauable  de  la  basseese  a  laquelle  on  pent 
r&lutre  rc  «:j)tce  humainef '   it.  d34>,  3S5* 

'  Quand  il  y  avoit  quatre  cents  pei  sonnes  dans  son  ssdon,  un 
Hveujrle  auroit  pu  8*y  croire  scul,  taut  le  silence  qu'on  observoit  ^toit 
|)rorGiid.  Les  marechaux  de  France,  au  milieu  des  fatigues  de  la 
guerre,  au  inoiuetit  de  la  crise  d'une  bata'ile,  cntroient  dans  la  tvute 
de  reinpereur  pour  lui  demander  ses  oi dies,  et  li  ne  leur  ^toit  piis  pcr- 
jnis  dtJ  &y  ajiseoir.  Sa  familLe  ne  suutiroit  pas  nwjins  que  les  ctraugers 
de  soil  despotisnie  et  de  sa  hauteur.  Lucien  a  mieux  aiu)6  xivm  pri- 
8Qai>ier  en  Augleterre  que  reguer  sous  les  ordref  de  sonfrere*  Louis 
Bonaparte,  dont  le  canict^re  est  g^n^ralement  estinie»  se  vit  constraint 
par  su  probite  menie,  a  renoncer  a  la  couronne  de  HoIIande;  et>  lie 
croiruit-on  ?  qiiand  il  causoit  avec  son  frere  pendant  deux  heures  tet^ 
a  tete,  force  par  sa  niauvaise  sante  de  s'appuyer  p^nibleinent  contro 
la  muraille,  \apt)li'on  ne  lui  offroit  pas  une  chaise  :  il  denieuroit  lui- 
nienie  deboul,  de  crainte  que  quelqu'un  n'eu(  Tidee  de  se  ff|uiiliarisejr 
fxssc/.  av'H!  lui  p»)ur  s'asseoir  en  sa  presence. 

*  Le  J "jur  qu'il  causoit  dans  les  derniers  temps  C'toit  telle,  que  per- 
feonne  ne  lui  adressuit  le  premier  la  parole  :>ur  ricn.  Qaelquefois  U 
s*entretenoit  avec  la  plus  grande  simplicite  milieu  de  sa  cour,  at 
dans  son  conseil  d'etat.  U  souffiroit  1^  contradiction,  il  y  eaooura^^oit 
m^me,  cjuand  il  s'agisaoit  de  questions  administratives  oii  jadiciai^ss 
«ans  relation  avec  sou  pouvoir.  11  iaUoit  voir  i^rs  rottendrissement 
de  eeux  auxquels  il  avoit  rendu  pour  un  moment  la  fespiration  libra; 
mats,  quaiul  le  maitre  reparoissoit,  on  demandoit  en  vain  aux  ministres 
de  presenter  un  rapport  a  rempereur  contro  une  niesure  injuste.— -II 
ninioit  nidins  les  louang^es  vraics  que  les  flatteries  serviles,  parce  que, 
diuis  Ic  s  unes,  on  n'auroit  vu  que  hon  merite,  tandis  quo  les  autres  at* 
testoieiit  son  autorit^.  En  general,  il  a  prefere  la  puis^^ance  a  la 
gloire ;  car  Taction  de  la  force  lui  plaisoit  trop  pour  qu'U  s  occupa  dc 
la  past^rit^  sur  laquelle  on  ne  peut  Texarcer.  *   IL  S99<^1. 

Tltere  ave  some  fine  remarks  oii  the  baseness  of  those  y^o  90* 
lipitcd  cniplovnient  and  favours  under  Bomiimrte,  and  httve  sln^ 
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joined  the  party  of  the  Ultras,  and  treated  the  wliole  rerolution 
as  an  atrocious  rebellion — and  a  verv  clear  and  niiu^terlv  view  o^" 
the  policy  by  vvhicli  that  great  commander  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  continental  10 mope.  But  we  can  afford  no  room  now 
for  any  furilier  accimnt  of  them.  As  a  General,  she  says,  he 
was  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  -hauglity  and  domineer- 
ing to  his  officers— and  utterly  regardless  of  the  miseries  he  in- 
flicted on  the  countries  which  w^ere  the  scenes  of  his  operations! 
The  following  anecdote  is  curious— and  to  us  originaL 

*■  On  Ta  vu  dans  la  guerre  d*Autriche»  en  1809,  quitter  Tfle  de, 
Lobau,  quand  il  jugeoit  la  bataille  perdue ;  ii  traversa  le  Danube; 
seul  nwec  M.  de  Czernitchef,  Tun  des  intr^pides  aides  de  ciunp  de 
Tempereur  de  Rossie^  et  le  mar^al  Bertliier.  L'empereur  leur  dit 
assez  tranquillement  qu'apres  avoir  gagni  quarante  batailiesj  il  ff'StoU 
pas  extraordinaire  d*en  perdre  une  ;  ct  lorsqu'il  fut  arriv^  de  Tautre 
c6te  du  flenve,  il  so  ronrb:i  (formit  ju.^qn*au  lendemmn  mnfin,  sans 
^'informer  du  sort  de  1  arniee  tVan^oisey  que  ses  gencraux  sauvereat 
pendant  son  sommeil.  *    IL  358. 

Mad.  de  S.  mentions  several  other  instances  of  this  facility  of 
sleeping  in  moments  of  great  apparent  anxiety. — The  most  re- 
markable is,  that  he  fell  faf^t  asleep  before  taking  the  field  in 
18 14,  while  endrnvourmg  to  persuade  one  of  liis  ministers  that 
he  had  no  chance  of  success  in  the  approaching  cumpaigny  but 
must  inevitably  be  ruined  ! 

She  has  extracted  from  the  Moniteur  of  July  1810,  a  very 
singular  proof  of  the  audacity  with  which  he  very  eai  ly  pro- 
claimcfl  his  own  selfish  and  ambitious  views.  It  is  a  public  let- 
ter acicli  ossed  by  him  to  his  nephew,  the  young  Duke  of  Berg, 
in  which  he  says,  in  so  many  words,  *  N'oubliez  jamais,  que  vos 

*  premiers  devoirs  sont  envers  moi — vos  seconds  envers  la  France 

*  — ceux  envers  les  peuples  que  je  jiourrois  voiis  confier,  ne  vien- 

*  nent  qu'apres.  *  This  was  at  least  candid — and  in  his  disdain 
for  mankind  a  sort  of  audacious  candour  was  sometimes  alter- 
nated with  his  duplicity. 

*  Un  principe  general,  quel  qvf  il  fut,  deplaisoit  a  Bonaparte,  com- 

me  une  niaiscrie  ou  comme  mi  ennenii.   II  n'ecoutoit  que  les  consi- 

d^radontf  dii  moment,  et  n^examinoit  les  choses  que  sons  le  rapport  de 

leur  utility*  immediate ;  car  il  auroit  voulu  mettre  le  monde  eotier  en 

rente  viagdre  sur  sa  t^te.  Jl  n'^tbit  point  sanguinaire,  mais  indi£flgrettt 

a  la  vie  des  hommes.   II  ne  la  consideroit  que  comme  un  moyen 

d'arriver  a  son  but»  6u  comme  un  obstacle  a  ^carter  de  sa  route.  II 

n'^toit  pas  mtme  aussi  colore  qu'il  a  souvent  paru  Tetre :  il  vouloit 

effrayer  arcc  ses  paroles,  afin  de  s'cpargner  le  fait  par  la  menace. 

Tout  etoit  chei  lui  moyen  ou  but;  rinvolontalre  nc  se  trouvoit  nulle 

part,  ni  dans  le  bien,  ni  dans  le  mal.    On  pretend  qu'il  a  dit :  J'ai 

iant  de  eonscrit,<?  v  drfiriiser  par  an.    Ce  propos  est  vraisemblable.  car 

Bonaparte  a  souvcnt  assez  m^prlse  ses  auditeurs  pour  sc  complaire 
\f  -  :  *  '  •  .  - 
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dans  uh  genre  de  tiae^tk^  qui  n'est  que  de  Timpudence. — ^  Jamais  il 

n'a  cru  aux  sentfmens  exaltes,  soil  dans  les  individus,  soit  tl;ins  les  na- 
tion s ;  i  1  a  prifi  i'sxpres^ion  de  ces  &eutiui«nft  pour  de  i'hypocrme* ' 

Bonaparte,  Mad.  de  S.  tliiiiks  litid  no  aitcrn.'itive  but  to  give 
tlie  French  nation  n  free  coiistitution ;  or  to  occupy  tlioni  in 
war,  and  to  dazzle  them  with  military'  glory.  He  hnd  nut  niiig- 
naniniity  to  do  the  one,  and  Anally  overdid  the  hitter.  I  lis 
first  great  eiTor  wag  the  war  wiih  Spain  ;  his  last,  the  cariipaign 
in  Russin.  All  tluit  lollowed  was  put  upon  him,  and  could  not 
be  avoieK  J.  She  rather  admires  his  rejection  of  the  terms  of- 
feretl  at  Chatillon;  and  is  moved  with  his  farewell  to  his  legions 
and  their  cables  at  1  (Jiiiaineblcaii.  She  feels  like  a  French- 
woman on  the  occiipatlon  of  Paris  by  foreign  conciuerors ;  but 
gives  the  Emperor  Alexander  full  credit,  both  for  the  magnani- 
lait)'  of  his  condirict  as  a  conqueror,  and  the  generosity  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  F rench  libei'ty  and  independence* 
She  18  quite  fiatisfied  with  the  doclaration  made  by  the  King  at 
St  Oiten,  and  even  with  the  charter  that  foUoweif^tliough  she 
allows  that  many  further  provisions  were  necessary  to  consolidate 
the  constitution.  All  diis  part  of  the  book  is  written  with  great 
temperance  and  reconciling  wisdom*  She  laughs  at  die  doctrine 
of  legiiimacy^  as  it  is  now  maintained ;  but  gives  excellent  reasons 
for  preferring  an  antient  line  of  princes,  and  a  fixed  order  of. 
succession.  Of  the  UUms^  or  itnconsiHutiotml  rqt/alists^  as  she 
calls  them,  she  speaks  widi  a  sort  of  misbed  ancer  and  pity ;  a]r. 
though  an  unrepressed  scorn  takes  the  place  of  both,  when  she. 
has  occasion  to  mention  those  members  of  the  party  who  were  the 
abject  flatterers  of  Bonaparte  during  the  period  of  his  power,, 
imd  have  but  transferred,  to  the  new  occuoant  of  the  throne^ 
the  servility  to  which  they  had  been  trainea  under  its  late  pos- 
sessor. , 

*  Mais  ceux  dant  on  avoit  le  plus  de  peine  a  contenir  Findlgna*. 
tion  vertueuse  centre  le  parti  de  Tusurpateur,  c'etoient  les  nobles  ou 
leurs  adherens,  qui  avoient  demande  des  places  a  ce  meme  usurpa- 
teur  pendant  &a  puissance,  et  qui  s'en  etoient  separts  bien  nettement 
le  jour  de  sa  chute.  L'enthousiasme  pour  la  legiliniite  de  tel  cham- 
bellan  de  Madame  mere,  ou  de  telle  dame  d'atour  de  Madame  sacur, 
ne  connoiKsoit  point  de  homes  ;  etcertes,  nous  autres  que  Boiiaparte 
avoit  presents  pendant  tout  le  cours  de  sou  regne,  nous  nous  exa-' 
minions  pour  savoir  si  nous  n'avions  pas  ^  ses  lavoris,  quand  une' 
quand  une  certaine  d^Iicatesse  d*lme  nous  obligeoit  k  le  d^endre* 
contre  les  invectives  de  ceux  qu*il  avoit  combUs  de  bienfaits. '  III. 
107. 

Charles  IL  was  recalled  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by  the 
voice  of  his  people;  and  yet  that  throne  was  shaken,  and,  withr 
In  twenty-five  years,  overturned  by  the  arbiuary  conduct  of  tka- 
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restored  sovereigns.  Louis  XVIII.  wa^  not  recalled  by  hi^ 
people,  but  brought  in  and  Bct  up  by  forcif^  coiM|tieron>  It 
must  ther^bve  be  still  more  necemry  Ibr  hkn  lo  guard  ngatnst 
arbitrary  measures,  and  to  take  $11  possible  step^  to  secure  thoi 
attachment  of  that  people  whose  hostility  has  so  lately  prored  ' 
fiital.  If  he  like  domestic  c:^aniplcs  better,  he  has  that  of  his 
em  H^ri  IV.  before  him^  That  great  anil  popular  Prince  at 
last  found  it  necessanr  to  adopt  the  religious  creed  of  thi»  great 
iniyority  of  his  pec^fe.  In  Uie  present  day^  it  is  at  least  as  ne» 
cessary  for  a  less  popular  monarch  to  study  and  adopt  their  pa- 
litical  one.  I^me  of  those  about  him,  wc  have  heard^  rather 
tecoii^iiend  the  example  of  Ferdinand  VII. !  But  even  the 
Ultras,  ive  think,  cannot  really  forget,  that  Ferdinand,  instead  of 
having  been  restored  by  a  foreign  force,  was  dethroned  by  one  f 
that  there  had  been  no  popular  insurrection,  and  no  stru^^gle 
for  liberty  in  Spain ;  ana  that,  besides  tlie  army,  he  had  the 
priesthood  on  his  side,  which,  in  that  country,  is  as  oiniiipoteiit 
m  in  France  it  is  insignijic  ant  and  j)owerless  for  any  political" 
purposes.  We  cannot  now  follow  Mad.  do  S.  into  the  protbund 
and  instructive  criticism  she  makes  on  the  inana<;emeut  of  af- 
fairs during  Bonaparte's  stay  at  Elba ; — thou«;h  much  of  it  is 
applicable  to  a  later  pcrioti — and  thoufjh  we  do  not  remem'i^ei* 
to  nave  met  any  ^cre  witii  so  mucii  truth  told  in  ^  gentle  u. 
jmanner. 

Mad.  de  S.  confirms  what  wc  believe  all  well-inlui  mcd  per- 
sons now  admit,  that  for  months  before  the  return  of  Bonaparte, 
tlie  attempt  was  expected,  and  in  some  measure  prepared  for — by 
^  but  the  court,  and  the  royalists  by  whom  it  was  surrounded. 
IVhen  the  news  of  his  landing  was  reccjved,  th^  were  sdll  too 
iboliflh  to  be. alarmed;  and,  when  the  friends  of  liberty  said  to 
€ach  Gthcspn  ^th  bitter  re<:rret,  *  There  is  an  end  of  our  liber- 
^  ^  if  he  should  succeed—and  of  our  national  independence 

jf  he  should  fail,  * — the  worthy  Uliroi  went  about,  saying, 
It  was  the  Inckiest  thing  in  tlie  world,  for  they  should  now  get 
properly  rid  of  him;  and  tlie  King  would  no  longer  be  vex- 
«d  with  the  fear  ol*  a  pretender !  Mad.  de  S.  treats  with  den- 
«ioii  the  idea  of  Bonapaite  being  sincere  in  his  professions  of 
xegard  to  liberty,  or  his  resolution  to  adhp;re  tp  the  constitution 
proposed  to  him  after  his  return.  She  Wen  maintains,  tliat  it 
was  ab$urd  to  propose  a  free  constitut'on  at  such  a  crisis.  If 
the  nation  and  the  army  abandoned  the  Bourbons,  nothin^j  re-, 
mamcd  for  the  nation  but  to  invest  tlie  master  of  that  army  with 
the  dictatorship,  and  to  rise  en  masse^  till  their  borders  were 
ireed  from  the  invaders.  That  thev  did  not  do  so,  only  proves 
that  they  had  become  indifferent  about  the  country,  or  that  they 
>reffe  in.  their  hcaits  hostile  to  Bonaparte.   ^lotlung  bqt  a  fe^i^ 
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ing  of  this  could  \\n\c  made  him  submit  to  concessions  so  alien 
|to  his  whole  character  and  habitn — and  the  world,  says  Mad.  d# 
jS.,  so  understood  him.  *  Quoiid  il  a  prononc^  ies  mots  de  Lm 
>  6t  JJbertey  I'Eiirope  s'ett  rosftur^e:  Elle  a  senti  que  ce  n'£tok 
f  plus  sun  ancieD  et  terrible  odverisatEe. ' 
,  She  pasM  a  magnificent  encomiuni  911  die  military  gtenini 
and  exalted  diaroctcr  of  our  Wellington  ^  but  says  he  could 
iiot  have  oonqaered  as  he  did,  if  tlie  r  retich  had  been  led  by 
one  who  oould  rally  round  huyi  the  iS^f!K^Wi%  of  the  people  %fk 
well  OS  he  codd  direct  their  soldiers.  S^be  maintains,  that  af^ 
Cer  the  botdcy  when  Bonaparte  retitrned  to  Paris,  ho  |iad  notth« 
least  idea  of  being  called  upon  again  to  abdicate,  but  expccle4 
to  obtain  ^om  the  two  chambers  tlie  means  of  renewing  or  con^ 
tinuuig  the  contest.  When  he  found  that  this  was  impossible^ 
lie  sunk  at  once  into  despair,  and  resigned  himself  withoul  a 
struggle.  The  selfishness  which  had  guided  his  wliolc  career^' 
discbsed  itself  in  nakcil  deformity  in  the  last  acts  of  his  public 
life.  He  abamloned  his  army  the  moment  he  found  that  hq 
0>uld  not  lead  it  immediately  against  the  enemy-r-and  no  sooner 
^w  his  own  fate  determined,  than  he  gave  u|)  all  concern  for 
that  of  the  unhappy  country  which  his  ambition  had  involved  ui 
^uch  disastm*  He  quietly  passed  by  the  camp  of  his  warriors 
|0n  bis  way  to  the  port  by  which  he  was  to  make  his  own  cscapo 

and)  by  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  en-^ 
■^cavoured  to  obtain  for  himself  the  beuelkof  those  liberal  prin- 
ciples which  it  had  been  the  busij)ess  of  Ins  lite  to  extirpate  and 
disovedit  silver  the  world. 

At  this  point  Mad.  de  S.  terminates  soinewhat  abruptly  her 
historical  review  of  die  events  of  the  Revolution ;  and  here,  our 
jrcadei's  will  be  happy  to  learn,  %ve  must  stop  too.  There  is  half 
a  volume  more  ot  her  work,  indeed, — and  one  that  cannot  be 
supposed  the  !ej>st  ifiterestinir  to  us,  as  it  treats  cfiioflv  of  the 
kistory,  constitution,  and  .^ociory  of  England.  But  it  ia  ior  thib 
yery  reason  that  we  cannot  trust  onrNolves  with  the  examination 
of  It.  We  Irjve  every  reason  certain] v  to  be  satisficHl  with  the 
account  she  gives  of  us;  jior  can  any  thing  be  more  eloquent 
and  animntioL^  thim  tlie  view  she  lias  presented  ol"  the  ailmirablti 
mechanisui  uiid  steady  working  of  our  constitution,  and  ot  iti 
lannoblintr  eflects  on  the  character  of  all  who  live  under  it. 
'V^'^e  are  willing  to  believe  all  this  too  to  be  just ;  tiunigh  wo  are 
certainly  painted  en  beau.  In  some  parts,  however,  w  e  are  more 
shockiil  at  the  notions  she  gives  us  of  tlie  French  character^ 
than  flattered  at  the  contrast  exhibiteci  by  our  ov/n.  In  men- 
Xtoning  the  e^ood  reception  that  gentlemen  in  opposition  to  gu- 
yemment  sometunes  meet  witii  in  society,  and  tlic  upright  pos- 
jbore  they  contrive  to  maintain,  she  says,  that  nobaii^  h^r e  weid<f 
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thUc  of  condoling  with  a  man  for  being  oat  of  poweTi  or  of 
vaceiving  him  with  less  cordiality.  She  notices  also,  with  a 
very  alarming  sort  of  admiration^  that  she  understood  when  in 
England,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  law  had  actually  refused  a 
situation  worth  6000£.  or  7000^.  a  year,  merely  because  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  ministry  by  whom  it  was  offered ;  and  adds^ 
that  in  France,  am/  man  who  would  refuse  a  respectable  office^ 
with  a  salary  of  8O0O  louis,  would  certainly  be  considered  aa 
fit  for  Bedlam :  And  in  another  place  she  observes,  that  it  seema 
to  be  a  fundamental  maxim  in  that  country)  that  every  man 
must  have  a  place.  We  confess  that  we  have  smne  difficult  in 
reconciling  tnesc  incidental  intimations  wi^h  her  leading  posi- 
tion, that  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation  is  desirous  of 
•A  froc  constitution,  nud  perfectly  fit  for  nnd  deserving  of  it.  If 
Jjhese  be  the  principles,  not  only  i]j)on  which  they  act,  hut  which 
tlicy  and  their  ;idvocatc8  avow,  we  know  no  constitution  under 
wiiieh  they  ciui  be  free;  and  haye  no  taith  in  the  power  of  any 
aicw  institution*;  to  counteract  that  spirit  of  cpiTU})tion  by  which, 
even  where  they  have  existed  the  longest,  their  i^hoie  virtue  if 
consumed. 

With  our  manners  in  society  she  is  not  quite  so  well  pleased; 
• — thougli  she  is  kind  enough  to  ascribe  our  deficiencies  to  the 
most  honourable  causes.  In  conuiiihiraliiig  the  couipanitive 
<lulness  of  our  social  tidk,  however,  has  not  this  philosophic  ob- 
server a  little  overlooked  the  effects  of  national  tastes  and  ha» 
bits — and  is  it  not  conceivable,  at  least,  that  we  who  fMre  used  to 
it»  may  really  have  as  much  satis&ction  in  onr  own  huniTdrum 
way  ot  seeing  each  other,  as  tm  more  uprightly  neighbours  in 
their  exquisite  assemblies  ?  In  all  this  part  of  the  work,  too, 
we  think  we  can  perceive  the  traces  rather  of  ingenioiis  theoijt 
than  of  correct  observation;  and  suspect  that  a  sood  part  of 
the  tahUau  of  English  society  is  rather  a  sort  of  conjectural 
sketch,  than  a  copy  from  real  life ;  or  at  least  that  it  is  a  gen^ 
ralization  from  a  very  few,  and  not  very  conupoii  examples. 
May  we  be  pardoned  too  for  hinting,  that  a  pef^fon  of  Mad.  do 
S.*s  ^reat  talents  and  celebrity,  is  by  no  means  well  qualified 
|br  discovering  the  true  tone  and  character  of  English  society 
from  her  own  observation ;  both  because  she  was  not  likely  to 
«ee  it  in  those  smaller  and  more  familiar  {isseniblagcs  in  which 
it  is  seen  to  the  most  advantage,  aiKl  because  her  presence  must 
have  IkkI  the  imlucky  effect  of  imposing  silence  on  the  modest, 
and  tempting  the  vain  and  anU^ous  to  unnatural  display  an4 
ostentation. 

With  all  its  faults,  liowever,  the  portion  of  her  book  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence,  is  well  worthy  of 
a5,ample  a  notice  as  we  have  bestowed  on  the  other  parts  of 
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HTid  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  asci  ilwng  to  its 
lamented  author  that  perfectiotj  of  masculine  understanduir^,  and 
female  grace  ami  ncuteness,  whicii  are  so  rarely  to  be  met  with 
apart,  and  never,  we  believe,  were  before  united. 


Akt.  II.  Osuroasskm  Intomo  alia  Qfiestume  sojpra  la  Onginalita 
del  Poema  di  Dante.   Di  F.  Canc£LU£&i.   Roma,  1814. 

Observations  concern fn<r  the  Question  of  the  Originalih/  of  tke 
Poem  of  DaiUe»    By  F.  Cancellieri. 

n^HE  limits  of  a  late  Number  precluded  us  from  entering, 
as  fully  as  we  would  have  wished,  into  the  subject  of 
Dante.  Wc  resume  it  tlie  more  wlllir;.«T|y,  from  our  haviiig 
just  received  a  wi  rk,  publisher!  two  or  tnree  years  uiro  in  Italy, 
but  almost  unknown  in  Englanci,  hnvlnp^  for  its  object  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  diis  great  poet  was  an  inventor,  or  an  imitator 
only.  The  continentiil  antit^uaries  and  scholars  have  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  :l  manuscript,  said  to  hnvc  been  discovered  about 
the  b€^inIung  of  tlie  pit-sent  cc:iturv,  uuJ  aHordiniQr  evidence, 
accorJintT  to  some  persons,  that  he  luid  borrowed  liom  others 
the'' whole  plaii  and  conception  of  his  wonderful  work,  llie 
question,  indeed^  is  of  ancient  date;  and,  long  before  such  value 
iiad  been  set  upon  this  manuscript,  was  so  perplexed  and  pro- 
longed, as  now  to  call  for  definitive  elucidation.  We  trust  we 
shall  place  our  readers  in  a  condition  to  decide  it  &r  them* 
selves. 

An  extract,  or  rather  a  short  abstract  of  an  old  Tision,  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Rome  in 
1801,  with  an  insinuation,  that  the  primitive  model  of  Dante's 
poem  had  at  length  been  discovered.  Some  reader  of  new  pub* 
ucations  transmitted  the  intelligence  of  this  discovery  to  a  uer* 
manjoumalist,  who  received  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance; 
and  from  him,  a  writer  in  a  French  paper,  (the  PubUciUe  of 
July  1809),  transcribed,  embellished,  and  dimised  it  over  all 
Europe,  through  the  medium  of  his  universal  language.  Hav- 
inr^  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  every  body  received  it  upon  tlie 
faith  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  by  whom  alone  the  old 
mamisrr  pt  had  been  read;  and  it  was  immediately  settled, 
amon«^  the  wits  and  critics  of  the  day,  that  Dimte  was  but  the 
versifier  of  the  ideas  of  othoi\s.  ^lr  Cancellieriy  a  professed 
black-letter  schohir,  and  aniuuited,  no  doubt,  with  a  laudable 
ileal  for  religion  as  well  as  literature,  puhliihed  the  Vision  en- 
tire in  1814,  on  the  rctucn  of  his  Holiness  to  Home*   He  ac- 
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coinpsnisfl  k  with  m  Italmn  translation,  tlie  ymhele  cMnaprisifig 
•omd  sixty  pages,  preceded  by  twice  tliat  number  of  piigos  of 
his  OVD  ffQinarks*  In  tbis  ample  (lisscrtatton,  the  questkm, 
however,  i^  merely  glanceil  at ; — mid  all  thut  its  readers  ciui 
make  out  with  certainty  is,  that  the  learned  author  had  se'rcct- 
ed  this  cnrious  stil:jeet  chiefly  to  astonish  the  world  by  bis  mid- 
tifarions  erudition,  in  a  book  which  mi^ht  have  been  not  inapt- 
ly entitled — *  De  relms  omnibtm^  et  de  quibusdam  aliis,  *  It  must 
he  acknowlcdgcdi  however,  that,  amidst  the  oubounded  va- 
riety of  his  citations,  we  meet  witli  Ronie  tilings  which  it  i* 
agreeable  to  know :  but  they  have  so  little  to  no  with  Dante, 
.that  we  nre  nally  but  little  beholden  to  him  on  ilie  prc»<ent  oc- 
casion :  ;m(i  have  hwn  ohliijed  to  refer  to  mtuiv  other  authori- 
ties,  in  ordei-  to  cliscniani^ic  ouri»elve6  irom  the  perplexities  iiito 
^which  he  had  brou«;ht  us, 

Mr  Canccllieri  apprises  us  that  there  existed  two  fnmcus  Al' 
hericsy  bodi  monks  of  Monte- Cassino; — but  bethought  it  im- 
ynaterial  to  add^  that  the  first  was  oru'  of  the  few  monks  to  whom 
the  civil::Tation  oftlic  world  is  not  without  obli<^atioiis — he  having, 
in  the  midst  of  the  barbarism  of  the  1 1th  century,  written  treji- 
tises  upon  logic,  astronomy,  and  music.  *  His  works  probably 
contributed  jnore  to  form  the  mind  of  Dante,  than  the  Visions  . 
of  the  other  to  form  the  plan  oF  liis  poem. 

The  latter  Alberic  \va;5  bom  about  the  year  1100,  soon  after 

tr' 

,^he  death  of  the  toriuer,  \VTien  in  his  9th  year,  he  fell  sick, 
and  remained  in  a  letharpry  for  nine  days.  Wliilst  in  this  stntc, 
a  dove  appeared  to  liii;;,  and  catchiii<r  him  by  the  liair  lifted  liini 
up  to  the  pre.^enee  of  8aint  Peter,  \vno,  with  two  angels,  coi!- 
ciucted  the  child  across  Purpitory,  iiiouuting  thenec  from 

planet  to  planet,  transported  Ijiiu  into  Paradise,  there  to  con- 
template the  glory  of  the  blessed.  His  vision  restored  him  to 
perfect  health  ; — the  miraculous  cure  was  jiublished  to  the 
woifld^ — the  monks  receivt^l  the  child  at  J.foute-Cassino and, 
because  he  repeated  his  vision  tolerably  well,  and  was  of  a  rich 
iiunQy,  they  devoted  him  to  Saint  Benedict,  before  he  had 
reached  his.  10th  year*  He  lived  from  that  time  in  comttmt 
penitence,  tastfng  neither  flesh  or  wine,  tind  never  wearing 
shoes ;  and  the  monastery  had  thus  the  glory  of  possessing  a 
}ivingsaint,  who,  by  his  virtue,  confirmed  the  uelief  tliat  he  had 
seen  Purgatory  anct  Paradise. 

^ey  took  care  to  have  the  vision  of  Alberic  reduced  to  writ** 
Ing,  first  by  one  of  their  own  lettered  brethren,  and,  some 
vears  ai^r,  hy  Alberic  himself,  assisted  by  the  pen  of  Peter  the 
iDeacon,  of  whom  there  are  yet  remaining  some  historical  piecat 

t  MiibilloD,  An*  B^ed.  vol,  5,  b«  65. 
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which  nrcasit>n;s]  V  lItow  hoht  tipoi:  die  dnrkress  of  tliat  age* 
We  Kti>juiii  what  iiv  '•ays      Albcric  in       (m  n  words. -j- 

If  thci'p  existed  but  t\vy  one  vision  holojv'  ihc  lliiu-  of  Dnnff^, 
tho:  mii  ht  hv  ^f^vc  uroiuici  for  })re<umin(^,  timt  it  sujL^ireisted  to 
him  the  idcii  ol"  liijj  jXH  Jii.  But  the  truth  is,  that  sudi  visions 
abonrd*  il  tVrjp.i  ilie  vt  rv  earliest  aires  of  Chrisiiaiiitv.  Saint  Cv- 
pnaii  h  id  visions, — hjaint  Perpetiui  Innl  visitHis — aiid  both,  wiili^ 
many  otlicrs,  were  decliiretl  Iju?  hv  Saint  Au'jfiistine.  The  re- 
'vclations  of  eacJi  turned  upon  the  doctrijie  v.hich  each  thouglit 
tlic  best  for  efitablbhing  llie  i:dt)i.  Accordingly,  tlie  creed 
written  ibr  Ute  church  over  which  h^  presided,  Saint  Ore- 
f!;ory  Tbaumaturgits,  was  dictated  ta  hitii  in  a  vision  by  Saint 
John  the  Evungelist.  Ihit  tlie  zetd  of  the  early  bi&hops  was 
soon  rephiced  by  the  interested  views  of  their  successors. 
bout  the  10th  ccnturyi  the  great  object  was»  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  Purgiitory,  in  which  the  period  of  expiation  wa^ 
shoitcned  in  favour  of  soiils,  ui  proportion  to  tlio  aims  given 
l)v  tlieir  heirs  to  the  Church*  The  monk  Alberia  describes 
Piirgntory  witli  niinutenosK,  and  sees  Hell  only  at  a  distance* 
Ail  thoso  vi*<ionsy  having  tiie  some  object^  resembled  each  o- 
thcr;  and  wlioever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  le- 
fl^ds  of  the  salntsi  and  archives  of  the  monasteries,  will  find 
hundreds,  of  the  same  epoch,  and  the  game  tenor.  It  may  be 
said,  that  Dante  either  profited  by  all,  or  by  none;  but,  if  there 
be  any  i)ne  to  which  he  can  be  sii|)po'sed  to  be  indebted  more 
than  .'inothcr,  it  is  the  vision  of  un  English  monk,  not  nj».nied  by 
any  one  that  we  know,  thouorh  told  circun^stanlially  by  Mathew 
Paris.  *  The  English  mont,  like  the  1  tali  in,  gives  no  descrip- 
tion of  Hell,  but,  like  Dante,  describes  his  Purgatory  as  a 
m(^uii{  ; — tlie  passage  from  Purgatory  to  Parmlise,  a  vast  gar- 
den, intersected  by  delightful  woi>ds,  as  in  our  poi't :  Botli  liad 
their  visions  h\  the  holy  week; — both  allot  the  same  punishments 
to  the  ^i\n\o  infaiiums  criuie*,  with  some  other  points  of  resem- 
bhince,  whiili  tliose  who  are  curious  uiuv  IhrI  in  Mathew  l-*ari?;. 
i  lie  vision  rclalcd  by  llmt  hiaitoriun,  suilices  to  give  ha  idea  oi 


f  Tanta  usque  in  hod  1 'mum  abstinentia,  tanta  niorum  gravitate 
|«olitt,  ut  paiuis  peccatOi  Uiu  perspexisi»e,  et  pcrtirauisse,  et  gloriuai 
isanctoruui  vidisse  nemo  quis  dubitet :  ^on  enim  camein»  noa  ailii>eni, 
nan  vinum,  ab  illo  tempore  usque 'nvnet  Deo  annuenta^  assunipsifti 
calciameato  nullo  penitus  tempore  uUtur ;  et  sic,  in  tanta  cordis,  at} 
corporis  contritiooe,  et  huniilitata  usque  nunc  in  hodiernum,  in  hoe 
Ca^inensi  ccsnobio  perscvcrat,  ut  multa  ilium  quae  alios  latcrent  vel 
metuenda,^  vel  desideranda  vidisse,  ettamsi  lingua  taceret,  vita  la- 
^ueretur.   (Be  Viris  iliustr.  Casin.) 

«  Htit.  Aug.  ad  an*  1196«  S 
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nil  the  others  ;  and  indeed,  that  there  existed,  at  that 

time,  a  systematic  st^'ie  for  working,  in  this  way,  upon  popular 
credality.  .  The  English  monk  also  had  his  vision  mmiediately 
after  a  lonjo^  and  dangerous  malady,  and  in  a  state  of  lethargy 
and  inanition!  I^rhich  lasted  nine  days,  also  followed  by  a  mira* 
culous  Guve. 

It  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  Dante  had  read  the  history  of 
Mathew  Paris,  the  histmrian  having  died  before  the  bii-th  of  the 
poet ;  and  sti!i  more  probable,  that  he  had  read  the  vidon  of 
Alberic.  The  resemblance  which  we  have  pointed  out  between 
the  visions  of  the  two  monks,  and  the  infiiiity  of  other  visions  of 
the  same  kind,  show  tlwit  there  was  then  estabhshed,  in  the  po» 
pular  belief,  a  sort  of  Visionary  roytholoj^y,  which  Dante  adopt* 
ed  in  the  f^nnw  manner  as  the  mythology  <Kf  Polytheism  had  been 
adopted  by  Homer,  Besides,  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript 
ot*  til  A'ision  of  ATbenc,  about  which  so  much  noise  has  been 
made  for  the  last  eighteen  Tears,  really  took  place  about  a  cen- 
tury ajTO.  It  is  mentioned,  but  without  much  stress,  by  Maz- 
zuchelli,  Pelli,  and  Tiraboschi.  *  Mr  Bottari  was  the  first  who 
conl'ronted  it  with  the  poem  of  Dante,  in  the 'year  176S;  and  the 
vanity  which  turns  the  heads  of  so  many  erudite  perscMis,  when 
they  nuike  discoveries  to  their  own  infinite  surpnse,  made  him 
inwiginc  he  had  discovered,  in  Dante,  diverse  close  imitations  of 
the  manuscript.  The  Ibl lowing  is  oue  of  his  great  instances. 
Dante  calls  the  Devil  '  die  great  worm,*  (Inferno,  Cant.  31. )r 
and  therefore  lie  must  have  copied  from  Alberic,  who  saw  '  a 
great  worm  that  devoured  souls.  *  Monsignor  Bottari  was  a 
prelate :  the  autlior  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  Beiu'dictine  abbot ;  Mr 
Canceiiieri  is  a  good  Cntliolic,  and  all  three  are  nTitiquarians. 
How  has  it  escaped  tliein,  that  the  Devil  is  called  *  Uu  serpent* 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  '  worm  *  was  constantly  used  tor  '  ser- 
pent '  by  tliepid  llaiiau  writers?  Hliakespeare  indeed  uses  it  in 
the  same  sense,  in  '  Anthony  and  Cleopatra ;  *  and  Johnson,  m 
his  note  upon  the  passage,  adduces  a  variety  of  other  instances, 
in  which  the  term  was  so  employed.  Another  alleged  imitiition 
is,  that  in  Purgatory  an  eagle  grasps  Dante  with  his  talon,  and 
raises  him  on  high,  in  the  same  manner  as  Alberic  had  been 
caught  by  the  hair,  and  lifted  up  by  a  dove. —  Here,  too,  three 
pious  persons  have  forgotten  their  Bible.  In  the  two  chapters  of 
DaBiel,  rctarned  in  th(»  V  nlgaU ,  tiabakkuk  is  thus  caught  and  lift- 
ed up  by  an  angel ;  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel  says,  chap.  viii.  v.  3. 

♦  And  lie  put  Ibrth  the  form  of  uu  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock 

*  of  mine  licad,  and  the  spirit  liiled  me  up  between  the  earth  and 


•  •  Muzzuch.  Scritt.  It.  vol.  1.  pag.  290, — Pelli  Memor.  pag. 
tiwb.  StOria,  &c.  vol,  3.  b.  4.  S 
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*.the  lieaven^  ami  brotiffht  me  in  the  visions  of  Ood.  *  Itis  cel^•' 
tain  that  ingenuity  and  erudition  will  discover  rosemblances  in 
things  the  mo«t  difiercnt  from  each  other.  In  the  passage  of 
Sterne^  which  is  io  beautiful,  so  originnl,  and  so  wdl  Known,  of 
the  recording^angel  washing  out  the  oatli  with  a  tear,  wc  doubt 
not  that  Doctor  Ferriar  would  liave  detected  u  plagiarism  from 
Alberici  had  that  ingeni<iu$  person  seen  the  18th  section  of  th« 
manuscript.  We  give  an  abstract  of  the  passage,  for  tiie  use  of 
the  Doctor's  next  edition.    '  A  demon  holds  a  hook,  in  which  are 

*  written  the  sins  of  a  particular  man  ;  and  an  ani^el  droj)s  on  it,  from 

*  a  phinl,  a  tear  whirli  the  simicr  luid  Uied  iu  doing  a  good  actioa ; 

*  aud  his  siiLs  are  washed  out.  * 

It  is  possible  that  Dante  niny  hixvo  taken  some  ideas  here 
and  there  from  the  Visions  whicli  abuuiuic  d  in  liis  a^e.  There 
are  invohintary  plagiarisms,  which  Jio  writer  can  wlioliy  avoid  ; 
— for  much  oi  what  we  think  and  cx^)ress  is  but  a  new  e»)iii- 
bination  of  what  we  have  read  and  h-  ;n\L  But  reiiiiiiisceiice* 
in  ^reat  geniust^s  are  sparks  that  piuiluce  a  mighty  flame;  and 
if  Dante,  like  the  monks,  employetl  the  machinery  of  visions,  the 
result  only  pr»vcs,  that  much  of  a  great  writer's  originality  may 
consist  in  attaining  his  sublime  objects  by  the  same  means  whicli 
others  had  employed  for  mere  triiiing.  He  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted the  project  of  creating  tlie  Langucige  aud  the  Poetry  of 
a  nation—^  exposing  all  the  political  wounds  of  his  cotintry— r 
of  teaching  the  Church  and  tlie  States  of  Italy,  that  the  impru*- 
dence  of  me  Popes,  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  cities,  and  the. 
consequent  introduction  of  foreign  arms,  must  lead  to  the  eter* 
nal  slavery  and  disgrace  of  the  Italians,  He  raised  himself  t» 
a  place  among  the  reformers  of  morals,  the  avengers  of  crimes^ 
and  the  asserters  of  orthodoxy  in  religion ;  and  he  called  to 
lii3  aid  Heaven  itself,  with  all  its  terrors  and  all  its  hopes,  ui 
wliat  was  denominated  by  himself 

II  *  the  Sacred  work,  that  made 
Both  Heaven  and  Earth  copartners  in  his  toil. ' 

Ilpoema  sacro 

Al  fiuA  ha  podo  mono  e  Cielo  e  Terra* '  Parad.  Cant.  25. 
.  To  explain  how  he  executed  his  vast  design,  it' appears  to  u» 
indispensable  that  we  should  give  a  alight  sketch  of  the  political 
and  religious  state  of  Italy  at  the  period  when  he  wrote. 

Robertson  has  described  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  as  peo* 
pled  with  slaves  attached  to  the  soil,  who  had  no  consolation 
out  their  Religion ;  And  this  indeed  was,  for  many  centuries,  the 
great  instrujnent  of  good  and  of  evil  even  in  tempoi  al  concerns.^ 
The  feudal  lords  were  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of  Heayen,— 
and  the  mc^nnrch  had  no  army  but  such  as  that  military  aristo^ 
mcy  supplied : ,  The  canon  law  was  the  only  instrijuneut  by 
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^hich  justice  clcnild  <>ppo96  f<ftc^ ;  ami  tliat  Instrdhltot  wns  wield-' 
cd  only  by  the  clcrg}%   This  last  circumstance  was  the  ^dcf ' 
fonndaticm  of  the  great  ascentlency  of  the  Pqjes.   A  strong 
venming  tifter  justice  and  law  instigutef!  the  people  cf  Italy  to 
become  free;  imd  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  sucb^ 
that  for  their  freedom  thev  were  indebted  to  the  Chnrdh.  Ro-* 
bertson,  however^  as  well  as  many  others,  cqiying  tffter  Ma-* 
chisiTdiiy  has  erroneously  ascribed  the  misfortunes  of  the  sue* 
coeding  ^nerations  to  tlie  authority  usurped  oyer  princes  by.' 
Gregory  VII.   The  ill  effects  of  that  usurpation  were  not  sen-' 
sibly  felt  in  Italy  until  a  much  Liter  period;  and  the  truth  is, 
that  Italian  liberty  and  civilization  were  greatly  promoted  by  it 
in  die  first  instance;  and  advanced  by  rapid  Rtrides^  ironi  the 
age  of  Gregory  to  that  of  DLUite,  n  periocl  of  200  years.  The 
acts  of  that  ambitions  PontiiFy  howeveri  prolific  as  they  were  of 
ijnportant  ccr^rrjuences  to  his  country,  require  undoubtedly  to 
be  kept  in  view  by  all  who  would  understand  its  histoty. 

The  daring  schemes  which  he  conceived  and  executed  in  a 
few  years,  and  in  his  old  a^c,  may  be  said  to  have  been  accom* 
plislicd  by  the  use  of  the  single  word — Excommunication.  By 
this  talisman,  he  compelled  the  sovereigns  of  his  day  to  Acknow^^ 
ledge,  that  all  the  lands  in  their  dominions  allotted  for  the  siip-> 
port  of  the  clerg}',  heloi^frcd  in  property  to  the  Pope; — and  ouf 
England  was  the  tirst  tlmt  made  the  concession :  Two  Italians 
at  tliat  time  successively  enjoyetl  the  sec  of  Canterbury  for  near- 
Iv  fortv  venrs.  *  Bv  this  iiotnblc  device,  the  Church  at  once 
acquired  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  cultivated  lands  of  Eu- 
rope :  for  the  monks  had  very  jrcnerally  cn^.])loyed  themselves  in 
clcnr'nG:  -Tid  cnltivtitini]:  thiC  soil — received  Xwrz^  donations  from 
p;^'rT,tatc'^-  and  kings — and  1';h!  thus  become  wealthy  ^^^i  (!jkiw- 
erfni  pre  frirtc^rs.  By  this  act  of  annexation,  however,  they  be 
eame  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Pope;  and  a  frreat  portion 
of  the  riches  ot  Europe  begun,  iu  consequence^  to  fiow  in  upon 
Italy. 

The  next  of  Gre'j'ory'^  gigantic  moasiircs  was,  if  possible, 
ftil]  Jn<»re  bokl  and  jn.ipt>rtant — and  this  was  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  man  iag<?  to  all  the  orders  of  the  priesthood.  He 
had  here  to  stri5gj^;'e  with  the  inclinations  of  the  clerg\'  them- 
selves, and  of  t!ie  Italij'-ii  clergy  in  particular.  But  wli  .?n  the 
dlir:cn!ty  was  oiice  overcome,  the  advantage  gainrd  was  prodi- 
glons — to  the  order  itself — to  the  Popedom — and  to  the  conn- 
try  whiclj  was  its  seat.  The  great  biT)therlK)od  of  the  Catholic 
clerjTv,  r(^ceivin£r  tbeir  subsistence  directlv  from  the  Church— 
exc4Jiplcd  frcm  secular  jurisdiction,  and  now  loosened  from 


•  LAufnmc  and  St  Ansekn^  from  1070  to  1109j> 
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to    nrtmil  aftctwa  'iniMt  hfty  ftlt  Aanwhiii  but  ice* 
My  attadMd  to  their  respective  oountries^  end  looked  almost ' 
cxdudvefy,  as  they  taught  their  ftUow  dtisens  to  looky  to  Roae 
as  tiic  plaee  which  was  lo  gi?e  law  to  the  worid. 

The  last  grand  project  Gregory  was  that  of  the  CShisadeSy  f 
whSchy  though  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  carry  into  exe<* 
cutloii,  he  Im  to  his  successor  already  matured  ana  digested* 
Then  it  was  that  kings  became  subalterns  in  command^  fightSt^g 
with  their  subjects  in  Asia  during  half  a  centnry«  under  orders 
lisiied  irom  Rome;  and  Rome  and  Italy  became,  of  course}  tiM 
centre  of  influence  and  authority.  All  these  advantages^  how-^ 
ever,  would  have  been  of  but  little  value,  without  freedom ;  and 
of  this,  also,  the  sovereio^n  Pontiff  happened  to  be  the  first  dis* 
penser  : — for  Gregory,  in  his  first  experiment  of  excommunica- 
tion, released  the  Italians  from  their  oath  of  fealty  to  the  J^Im."^ 
peror,  who  had  previously  governed  them  as  vassals. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we  behold,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  this  Pope,  and  even  in  hib  lifetime,  the  cities 
of  Italy  suddenly  improving  in  population,  wealth  and  power- 
palaces  of  indqf)endent  magistrates  rising  to  view  where  there 
were  before  but  hamleU  and  slaves — and  republics  starting  forth 
as  if  out  of  nothing.  The  holy  war  had  delivered  Europe  in 
ecneral  firom  the  slavery  of  the  soil ;  every  man  who  took  up  arras 
for  the  crusade  became  free;  and  the  labourer  in  Italy  began  to 
till  the  earth  on  his  own  accoont.  The  miUtarv  aristocracies 
and  monarelnes  befa^  employed  with  tfaehr  armed  forces  in  dit« 
tant  expeditions^  had  no  longer  the  same  oppresaire  prepondeiw 
ance  at  home.  The  maritune  preparations  for  the  crusades 
were  undertaken  by  the  eiticB  of  Italy--4)anger  nerved  the  cour^* 
age  of  every  dass*  and  ttavii^ationy  by  opening  the  sgq>ortatioa 
of  manu&ctnresi  increased  mdustrVf  wealth  and  knowledce. 
Florence^  for  example,  supplied  all  nations  with  her  woollen 
cloths ;  and  Milan  furnished  all  the  arms  used  by  the  crusaders, 
and  the  princes  of  £ur(^.  The  latter  cil^,  at  that  period 
of  her  liberQr»  had  a  population  triple  what  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  said  the  country  was  depopulated  to  supply  the 
manufactures  in  the  towns.  But  how  could  so  many  miflionB 
have  been  subsisted  without  a^rriculturc  ?  It  was  then  that  Italy 
crowded  every  port  with  her  gallies,  and  every  market  with  her 
mei  chandise.  The  wealth  thus  resultinjif  from  commerce,  served 
to  divide  and  di«<tribiite  the  property  ot  the  land,  and  to  multi- 
ply the  number  of  those  interested  in  maintaining  the  laws  and 
independence  of  their  country.    The  enoi  inous  ineguaU^  <tf 


f  This  appears  by  two  of  his  own  letters.   See  Collect,  of  Labbeiis. 
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fortunes  disappeared,  aiul  the  weight  of  the  capitalists  was  op* 
posed  to  the  ascendency  of  the  ancient  nobles.  It  was  then  that 
the  people  of  Pisa  became  masters  of  the  Balearic,  and  disco** 
verea  the  Canary  islands— that  Genoa  was  fortified  with  strong 
walls  hi  the  space  of  two  months — that  Milan,  and  odier  towns 
of  Lombardy,  havinff  seen  their  children  massacied,  their  houses 
and  churches  burned,  their  habitations  rased — and,  haying  been 
reduced  to  live  two  years  unsheltered  in  the  fields, — resumed 
their  arms,  routed  Frederick  Barbaro««a,  who  returned  with  a 
formidable  torcr,  and  coni]iolled  hiui  to  hign  the  pea^ce  of  CoU:- 
fttance,  acknowied^ing  their  indepciKleiiee. 

During  all  tliis  time,  it  is  true  that  most  of  tliose  States  were 
oTiiTugcd  in  civil  wjii  k:  But  they  had  arms  in  ttieir  iuuids;  and 
will  n  the  common  enemy  appeared,  they  knew  how  to  join  in 
dctcnding  their  common  liberties.  The  Italians  having  thrown 
olFtlie  foi  uign  voke,  gave  their  aid  to  the  Popes,  wlio  were  coti- 
stanliy  occn}neci  in  conflicts  with  the  Emperors;  and  the  Ciiurch 
had  thus  an  interest  in  I'avouriiii;"  independence  and  democracy. 
•But,  by  degrees,  she  became  tired  of  using  the  arms  of"  the  Ita- 
lian Stales  as  her  delciice,  though  the  isufot  and  most  natural 
ibr  her  to  employ  :  and,  having  contributed  towards  the  liberty' 
of  Itidy,  thought  she  had  the  right  to  invade  it.  Excommuni- 
cations liad  \}wn  been  hui'led  against  iViends  and  enemies,  till 
-they  began  to  be  less  formidable;  and  the  Popes  adopted  the 
policy  of  intioducing  foreign,  conquerors,  and  sharing  tlieir  con- 
^juests.  It  was  then  that  they  and  the  kings  of  France  became 
constant  and  close  allies.  In  the  lifetime  of  Dante,  a  French 
prince,  aided  by  the  Pope,  came  for  the  first  time  into  Italy, 
■usurping  the  states  of  old  dynasties  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
jSee—^promioi^  liber^'^i  and  preaching  concord  to  r^tibDcs, 
Jbut  in  &ct  di^ding  still  more,  in  order  to  enclave  them.  The 
^uelfi  professed  themseWes  supporters  of  the  Churchy  and  the 
jQAtbdini  of  ' the  Empire^  but  without  much  cark^  for  the  one 
Jor  the  other«  The  true  question  between  them  was,  wheth^ 
iJbe  wealthy  citizens  or  the  people  should  govern  the  state;  and» 
•in  the  continual  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  the  popular  party 
^bimd  its  interest  in  attaching  itself  to  the  Church  and  to  France 
tigainst  Germany,  whilst  the  higher  classes  lyere  more,  interested 
m  joining  tlie  Emperors  against  the  Popes  and  the  French. 
*Fcom  the  political  conduct  of  Dante  when  a  magistrate,  it  is 
•evident  that  he  condemned  the  madness  of  botli  parties;  for  he 
eoit  the  leaders  of  both  into  banishment  But  it  is  also  clear 
'tdiat  he  was  more  afraid  of  France  than  of  Germany,  and  not 
over  fond  of  democracy. 

5Ehe  true  reason  of  his  exile  was  his  refusal  to  .receive  a 
prince  of  France  «ent  bg  Boniface  VlIL,  under  the  pretext  of 
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Ilacifving  their  ilitteiiMons.  After  hi«exU^  he  epciily  mbnic* 
ed  the  Cvfaibeline  partv^  and  composed  a  Latin  trentlse»  Ik 
Mamrchia^  to  prore  that  all  the  miBfbrtunes  of  It^ly  sprang 
from  the  ftise  dodnoe^  that  the  Popes  had  a  ri^ht  to  interfere 
in  temporal  concerns.  France  liaving,  At  the  tiine,  contrived 
that  the  Popes  shouhl  reside  at  Avignon,  for  die  purposes  of 
inore  absolute  control,  aud  Frenchmen  having;  been  successively 
raised  to  the  Holy  See,  as  being  more  devote<l  to  French  in- 
terests, our  poet  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Cardinals  tVoiTi  hi*; 
exi]t\  recommondine  j^tronMv  that  tliev  should  elect  an  Itali.'ui 
Pope.  *  It  was  with  those  vic^v^,  and  under  tiiosc  circumstan-k 
ces,  in  so  far  as  politics  wore  concerned,  that  iie  wrote  his  ]>oem. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  corruption  and  senseless  ainbition 
of  the  Church,  and  its  couse(|uent  unpopularity,  Religion  still 
maintained  its  primitive  influence.  Tlie  first  crusade  raised  al- 
most all  Europe  in  arms,  by  an  ojMuion,  suddenly  diffused,  that 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the  general  judgment  were  at  hand$ 
and  that  the  holy  war  was  the  sole  expiation  of  sins.  These 
enterprises  had  been  abandoned  during  the  lifetime  of  our  poet; 
but  tne  dread  of  the  end  of  tlie  world  continued  to  agitate  Christ- 
endom for  eighty  years  after  his  death.  Leonardo  Aredno^  a 
historian  known  for  the  eactent  of  his  knowledge^  and  the  shar<» 
he  had  in  die  ai&irs  of  Italy  and  £aro}jc,  was  aa  eyewitness  df 
an  event  which  took  pi  ace  in  HOO.  We  shall  give  his  account^ 
translated  verbatim,  ^ 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  alarms  and  troubles  of  the  wars,  either  began 
or  impending  between  the  States  of  Italy,  an  extraordinary  occur* 
rence  took  place.  All  the  inhabitants 'of  each  state  dressed  them- 
selves in  white.  Tliis  multitude  went  forth  with  extreme  devotion. 
They  passed  to  the  neighbouring  states,  humbly  craving  peace  and 
mere}'.  Their  journey  lasted  usually  ten  days  ;  and  their  food  during 
this  time  was  bread  and  watti .  None  were  seen  in  the  towns  that 
were  not  dressed  in  white.  The  people  went  witliout  danger  into  an 
enemy^s  country,  whither,  a  few  4ays  before,  they  would  not  have 
dared  to  approach*  No  one  ever  thought  of  betraying  another,  wpd 
.  strangers  were  never  insulted*  It  was  a  universal  trace  tacitly  uh- 
derstood  between  all  enemies,  'This  lasted  for  about  two  months ; 
but  its  origin  is  not  clear.  It  was  con^dently  affirmed  to  have  come 
down  from  the  Alps  into  Lombardy.  whence  it  spread  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  over  n!l  Italy.  Tlie  inhabitant'^  of  Lucca  were  the  first 
who  came  in  a  bodv  to  Florence.  Their  presence  suddenly  excited 
an  ardent  devotion,  tu  .such  a  degree  that  even  tliose  who,  at  the  com- 
laencenierit,  treated  this  enthusiasm  with  contempt,  were  the  first  to 
change  their  dress  and  join  tlie  procession,  as  if  they  were  suddenly 


*  Giovaimi  Villaui,  li.  9,  chap.  134. 
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impdled^  a be&Yenly  ansjpvaliob.  The  people  of  noroMe MMt 
ibcrmehes  into  four  paitiei ;  two  of  which*  cmutiiig  of  a  conndM* 

multitude  of  men,  women  and  children,  went  to  Amso^  The  re- 
maining tvro  took  otIi«r  directions,  and,  wherever  they  came,  the  in- 
habitants dressed  themselves  in  white,  and  followed  their  example. 
During  the  two  months  tliat  this  devotion  lasted,  war  was  never 
thought  of ;  but,  no  sooner  had  it  pajssed  away,  than  the  people  re- 
turned their  snns,  and  Uit^  previuui  state  oi  agitation  wdn  renewed*  ^ 
Ant»  Hut,  Fkr.  b.  19.  c»  1. 

Sudiy  in  that  age,  was  the  force  of  religion;  and  DantCy 
therefore,  naturally  employed  its  terrors  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  touching  the  passions  of  his  ootemporaries.  But  xe* 
ligion,  ii)  Italy  especially,  was  overgrown  with  heresies  and 
MiismSy  which  often  Droduced  the  most  sanguinary  c^iffictfl^ 
Samt  Frands  founded  his  order  about  the  beginning  of  the 
}Sth  centur}' ;  and  nreached  the  fidth,  accordinff  to  me  doc> 
frill e?^  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  in  opposition  to  me  sects  which 
the  Italian  chronicles  of  that  age  call  Valdesi,  AlbigGsi,  Cattari 
and  Paterini,  but  more  commonly  by  the  latter  name.  These 
four  sects  were  all  in  the  main  Manicneans.  At  the  same  timi^ 
St  Dominick  arrivecl  from  Spain,  carrying  fire  and  sword 
wherever  liis  opinions  were  disputed.  It  was  he  wlio  founded 
the  Inquisition  ;  and  was  Iiimself  the  first  magister'  saaipalati, 
an  <»fficc  always  held  at  Rome,  even  in  our  own  time,  by  a  Do- 
minican, who  examines  new  books,  and  decides  upon  their  pub- 
fication.  Before  the  institution  of  those  two  orders,  tlio  monks 
^ere  almost  all  of  the  different  rules  of  St  Benedict,  reformed  by 
St  Bernard  and  other  abbots.  But,  being  occupied  in  tilling  the 
land,  or  in  perusing  manuscripts  ofantient  authors — in  fine,  never 

foing  beyond  theij  convents,  unless  to  become  the  ministers  of 
ingdoms,  where  they  sometimes  exercised  kincly  power, — their 
we^th,  educadon,  and  ercn  pride,  rendered  tnem  uniit  for  the 
business  of  running  from  place  to  place,  and  employing  hypo- 
crisy, impudence  uid  cnielty»  in  ttie  service  •of  nie  Bopes.  St 
Bernard,  by  his  doquence  nid  rare  talents^  exercfeed  great  In^ 
fluence  over  kings  and  pontic.  He  succeeded  in  firing  Europe 
to  undertake  the  crusade ;  but,  to  give  durabfitt^  to  'the  opini- 
ens'he  produced,  there  was  still  wanting  the  pertinaci^  and  ro- 
gueiy  of  the  mendicant  friars,  to  exhibit  to  the  people  specta* 
cles  of  humility  and  privation,  and  of  auto-da^m»  They  hsd 
their  convents  m  towns,  aud  spread  themselves  over  the  coun- 
try;  whilst  the  Benedictines  were  living  like  great  feudal  lords 
in  their  castles.  Hence,  the  Italians  carefuUy  makje  the  dis> 
tinction  of  Monad  and  Fratu  The  fonnef  were  alwi^  more 
or  less  useful  to  agricidture — ^remarkable  for  the  luxury  m  which 
dicy  lived— receiving  amongst  them  only  persons  of  conditioq[ 
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Ibr  the  WMt  patt— «iid  oich  congn^tion  luKving  a  ml  of  mo> 
naidiical  coiutitutioii,  of  which  the  abbot  was  absolute  diicC 
The  constitution  of  the  Frati  waib  on  the  other  hand,  at  all 
times  more  or  less  democradc«  They  have  always  be^  med- 
dling with  affiurs  of  state,  and  fiimily  affiiir^^ 

*  Scire  v€htiU  seereia  dmw 4ttqu€  inde  timeri** 

The  Jesuits,  who  have  been  lately  re-established,  are  also 
mendicant  Fratu    Notwithstanding  their  great  weiklth,  they 
ol^rved  the  form,  in  order  to  preserve  the  r^ht  of  begging, 
by  sending  out  theur  ccntfersi  (U^-brothers)  with  sacks,  Uiree 
or  four  times  a  year,  to  beg  fur  their  convents*   Having  been 
established  three  centuries  later  than  the  others,  they  took  ad* 
vantage  of  this,  to  give  refinement  to  the  arts,  and  to  avoid  the 
fonlts  of  those  who  preceded  them*   Mathew  Paris,  who  waa 
nearly  cotemporary  with  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Dominiek, 
has  given  pictures  of  their  new  flocks,  which  might  be  taken  for 
an  abstract  of  all  that  has  been  written  from  the  days  cf  Pascal 
to  die  present,  oonceminff  the  Jesuits.   '  The  people, '  says  he, 
<  cdled  diem  hypocrites  aiid  successors  of  Antichrist,  pseudoopseach- 
«rS|  flatterers  and  counsellors  of  kings  and  princes,  despisers  and 
Ml|iplaiiters  of  bishops,  rielators  of  royal  marriage-beds,  prevaricators 
of  confespionp,  who,  wandering  over  unknoim  provinces,  minister  to 
the  audacity  of  sin, '  (ad  an*  1256,  p.  939,  Edit.  1640.)    It  is  incon- 
ceivable what  an  ascendency  was  exci  ciscd  by  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  in  the  tune  of  our  poet  over  tlie  passions  of  in- 
dividuals, the  opinions  ot  the  people,  and  the  po>vers  of  the  State. 
The  Franciscan,  Fra  Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  possessed  nnbounded 
mixthority  in  Lombardy,  clumgin^  the  laws,  leadiiifj  towns  and 
provinces  in  his  train  ;  instituting  the  civil  animosities  of  that 
•Unhappy  people  in  obedience  to  the  fatal  policy  of  the  Po})cs ; 
and,  when  harangues  and  Intrigues  failed,  making  himself  o- 
beyecl  by  auto-da^-fe.    By  a  tlociunent  published  not  long  since 
by  Mr  Mariili,  it  appears,  that  auto-da-fe  were  luultipiied  by 
the  Dominicans,  even  beyond  the  wishes  and  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.    It  is  a  Uriel  of  Pope  Benedict  the  XI.,  dated 
tile]  1th  of  March  1304-,  and  addressed  to  tiie  Inquisitors  of 
Padua,  ordering  tliem  to  reverse  theii  i-iuquilous  sentences,  and  to 
go  on  with  their  trade  of  preaching  and  burning,  in  such  a  man* 
ner,  that  the  outcries  of  the  people  should  no  longer  reach  hi^ 
ears.    Benedict  the  XI.  wasuimself  a  Dominican;  and  per- 
liaps  wished,  like  many  other  sovereigns,  to  profit  by  the  inju^ 
tice  of  his  agents,  witHout  appearing  to  be  a  |mrty . 

'  At  the  veiy  time  that  these  Mars  were*  settmg  uie  example  of 
the  most  iiifiunoiiB  vices,  they  appear  alao  to  have  orimnatra  the 
most  sacrilegious  heresies.  The  |||endicants  QOt  only  continu- 
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Oil  to  cry  up  their  innuineraMe  ;inli(|U:i{i(t  Visions,  hut  invented 
new  ones  still  niort*  absurd,  \vint  li  thcv  continued  toliavo  reveal- 
ed,  sworn  to,  and  believed.  Tlie  I  niver^ity  oi  Paris  was  for  se- 
veral ye  n  s  a^ttateil,  Europe  searida!i/ed,  Mud  the  Vatienn  occu- 
pied uiijiout  kuowinj;;  how  to  extricalc  itself,  witli  a  loni^  trial 
of  the  Dominicans  for  a  sincridar  nttein})t,  aided  by  a  Francis- 
can fanalick,  to  substitute  the  prophetic  visions  oF  the  Abbe 
Joachim,  with  some  supplements  of  their  own,  for  the  New 
Testament.  Mathcw  Paris,  either  from  not  be'ni^r  exactly  in- 
formed of  what  was  })assinji:  abroad,  or  not  darin<^  to  state  all 
he  knew,  speaks  of  this  circumstance  only  in  general  terms, 
*  They  preached,  *  he,  *  commented,  and  taught  certain  uovel- 
tiest  which,  as  far  as  they  wefe  known,  were  considered  mete  ravings, 
and  redttced  those  into  a  book,'  which  they  were  pleased  to  stjie  * 

the  Everlasting  Go^iel ; "  with  certahi  other  things,  of  which  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  say  too  nuch^ '  (hM*  -^^S*  1257*)  But 
he  has  said  quite  enough  to  confirm  the  discoveries  subsequent- 
ly made  by  writers  of  every  coaiinaiiioii>  respecting  this  extra- 
ordinary fiirt,  and  to  make  known  in  what  state  Doote  found 
lihe  religion  of  £urope.  The  Inqnisitors,  in '  die  mean  lime^ 
.were  by  no  nieans  remiss  in  baming  astrologers  and  persons 
liCcused  of  practising  the  artofmhgic,  though  it  Sometimes  hap- 
pened tliat  an  astrologer  triumpheil  over  them*  Of  two  con- 
temporaries of  Dante^  one,  Gecco  d*Asa»Ii,  was  burned  by  or- 
der of  the  Dominican  Inquisition  at  Florence;  *  ajpd  the  other, 
Pietro  (1*  Abano,  who  was  reputed  to  be  confederate  with  devils, 
and  openly  professed  astrolopfv,  upon  bein<]^  accused  at  Paris, 
retorted  the  charnc  of  heresy  upon  the  Dominicans — summon- 
ed tlicm  to  appear—  (  finvictcd  them  of  heresy  by  fortv-five  spe- 
cial arfrunients — procured  their  expulsion  and  exclusion  from 
Paris  for  a  considerable  period — ?^nd  was  himself  pronounced 
innocent  by  the  Vo\)q  at  Ronic  |  The  people,  however,  be- 
lieved in  the  poww  of  this  magician.  It  is  Jiientioned  in  the 
chronicles  of  that  acje,  and  still  repeated  in  the  villages  of  Padua, 
that  Pietro  had  seven  s})irits  at  his  conmiaiui ;  and  that  when 
he  was  goinir  to  be  hanged,  he  substituted  an  ass  in  his  place. 
The  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  his  canonical  absolution,  Pietro 
had  admitted  in  his  writings  the  influence  of  the  stars  upon  lui- 
inau  actions,  and  denied  absolutely  tJie  existence  oi  demojui..  ^ 

*  Gio.  Villani,  B.  10.  Chap.  39. 

I  Michael  Savonarola,  ad  an*.  129^,  I299.r-Petri  Abani  concT- 
liator,  differentia  10. 

I  Tliis  curious  t)bserv,ition  was  tiret  made  by  FicQ  o&Mirandola* 
See  De  rerutn  PrcEholatione,  secU  5.      '        -      "    .        '   '  • 
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The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  had  made  some  progress  amoii^ 
the  higher  orders  in  the  age  of  Dante;  Outdo  Cavalcauta,  his 
intunate  friend,  was  pointed  out  by  the  people  for  hb  Medita- 
idons  against  the  Existence  of  God* 

^  Thus  were  the  gnM^est  abuses  of  superstition  and&natidsm 
'mingled  with  heretical  license,  uncertainty  of  opinion,  popular 
credulity  and  athdsm ;  and,  nevertheless,  ReDgion  was  still  th^ 

great  centre  around  wliich  all  the  passions  and  interests  of 
mankind  revolved.  In  this  singular  condition  of  society,  Boni- 
face, in- the  l«t  year  of  the  13th  century,  proclaimed  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  who  sliould  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Au 

•Christendom  was  accordingly  itttracted  towards  the  holy  city ; 
and,  during  several  weeks,  200,000  foreigners  were  calculated 
to  succeed  each  other  daily  ||  at  its  gates.  To  give  all  possible 
solemnity  and  effi^ct  to  the  lessons  he  proposed  to  inculcate, 
Dante  fixed  tlir  epoch  of  his  Vision  of  Divine  Justice,  in  the 
holy  week  of  that  year,  when  ail  Europe  tlius  went  forth  to  ob^ 
•lain  die  remisbion  of  sins. 

We  have  ffnis  pfidcavoured  to  fill  np  some  of  tlie  lacunce  In 

*  the  work  of  Mr  C'ancellieri;  and  trust  we  have,  at  the  same 
time,  negatived  many  of  the  trite  and  visionary  conjectures  that 

•have  been  hazarded  upon  the  sources  whence  our  poet  might 
have  derived  the  idea  of  his  work.  *  There  are,  however, 
some  recent  iuithors,  wlurse  writings  are  deservedly  popular,  of 
whose  opinions  it  may  be  right  to  say  something.  Denina  has 
cone  the  length  of  supposinnr,  that  Dante  borrowed  bis  plan 

'  m>m  a  masquerade  which  took  place  during  a  public  festival  at 
Florence,  in  which  devils  and  damned  souls  were  represanted 
as  characters.  This  strange  drama  was  exhibited  <hi  a  bridge 
over  the  Amo^  which,  being  made  of  wood,  gave  way  dur- 
ing the  show,  and  closed  the  scene-  most  tragically. — ^Now, 
It  appears  from  Villani,  that  Dante  had  left  Florence  two  years 
before;  and,  previously-  to  his  departure,  had  composed  the 
seven  first  cantos  of  his  poem,  which  were  saved  by  his  wife 
when  his  house  was  pillaged  and  dcstrm'cd  by  the  faction  that 
persecuted  him.  The  manuscript,  by  Boccacio's  account,  was 
sent  to  him  in  his  exile,  in  1 302 ;  and  the  masquerade  of  '  the 
Damned  Souls '  was  represented  in  ISO*.  The  truth,  therefore, 
is  probably  the  very  reverse  of  Denina's  conjecture,— that  the 
idea  of  the  show  was  suggested  to  the  people  of  Florence  by 

11  Maratori,  Annali,  ad  an.  1300. 

*  Romance  of  Guerino-^Saint  Patrick's  pit — The  Juggler  who  goes 
to  Hell — The  dream  of  HeU — TJie  road  to  Hell — and  three  Tales  of 

the  12th  and  13th  csnturies,  to  be  found  in  the  old  French  FfMuuxm 

'  •  ... 
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the  beginning  of  their  fellow-citizen's  poem.  Tirabo^Jii  and 
Mr  Sismondi,  indeed,  are  both  of  this  opiiuon ;  and  we  may 
add,  diat,  even  in  1295,  Dante,  in  his  little  work,  en ti ilea 
*  La  Vita  Nuoto,  '  gives  ciistinct  hiiUs  of  the  desiga  of  hi^  great 
ipoem. 

Our  poet  was  the  pupil  of  Brunetto  L^itiiii,  who,  ia  a  sort  of 
poeiii,  entitled  the  Tesorefto^  supp^^bt-^  liiin*eif  guided  by  Ovid 
tliroujrh  the  mazes  of  a  torest,  in  se^irch  of  the  oracles  ot  na- 
ture and  philosophy;  and  from  this  model  it  is  coiifidentiv  as- 
serted, that  the  pupii  lo^es  himself  in  a  forest,  and  t^ikes  Virgil 
for  his  guide.  That  Mr  Corniani  should  dilate  upon  tliis  fine 
discovery,  is  very  natural — for,  of  all  tlie  historians  of  Italian 
literature,  he  is  most  ouackish  and  the  most  in^t.  But  it 
18  lamentable  that  it  shoulu  be  repeated  with  even  moire  con& 
dence  hv  Mr  Oing^en^.  He  U  f  Mtonished^  that  do  Italiiw 
berore  Mr  Corniani  suspected  thb  to  bo  the  oxigm  of  Dante^  * 
poem;'— and  we  are  astonishedi  in  our  turn,  Uiat  lylr  Gin* 
guen6  should  not  know  this  suspicion  ^  be  as  old  as  the  veai 
1400/.  It  may  be  collected,  ind^,  from  th^  btp^aphical  ao- 
€Qunt  of  Dante^  by  Fliilip  Villani,  nephew  to  the  illu^trioiit 
bistorian  of  that  name;  and  was  advanced  more  boldly  by 
diers  a  few  years  alter,  and  at  a  longer  intervals  *  Federi^ 
Ubaldini  says,  in  the  prd&ce  to'his  edition  of  the  Tesoretto  m 
1642 — *  Ayer  Dante  imitato  il  Tesoretto  di  Brunetto  Ladni. ' 
Mr  Gingnen^  too,  we  may  sayi  hais  b^  much  too  fiiyourabie  in 
bis  judgment  of  the  Tesoretto^  which  is  really  a  very  mean  and 
scarcely  intelligible  performance.  Tboiigb  written  six  hundred 
years  ago,  we  suspect  fhere  are  but  few  persons  who  have  read 
It  in  all  that  time.  Would  it  be  credited,  tliat  Count  Mazzu* 
cbelliy  and  Father  Quadrio,  the  two  Italian  writers  who  have 
most  carefully  ex}>lored  -tlie  old  authors,  had  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  TcsorettO|  even  while  they  were  busy  deput- 
ing a^ut  it  ?  Both  writers,  fnieled  by  the  repeniblance  of 
name,  mention  it  as  an  abricigment  of  the  TesorOf  which  is  in 
fact  the  great  work  of  Brunetto  Latini,  but  has  nothing  what- 
ever, either  in  concc}nion  or  matter,  in  common  with  tne  Te- 
soretto.    The  Tcscro,  hesideu,  is  written  in  FrcTich,  and  in 

Erosc.  Mons!L'"nr)^'  Fontanini,  who  is  occasionally  bewildered 
y  his  admiration  of  u  luit  is  old,  calls  the  Tesoretto — *  Poesia 
cristiana,  nobile  e  nioraic. '  Its  orthodoxy  wc  do  not  dispute: 
But,  for  nobleness,  we  can  see  notliing  but  the  reverse.  And, 
as  to  its  mor.dity,  it  consists  entirely  in  a  string  of  maxims,  or 
ratlier  proverbs,  without  imagery,  sentiment,  or  a  single  sgaik 

f  Tide  Lor.  3|ehus,  yita<d^  Xh^yeraari,  fag^  159. 
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cf  firtlniilion.  It  is  monom  di^guied  by  gramaitlittd  loao* 
'€itmci#8}  vulguums  of  pbniEe^  and  a  (fteat  nmnber  of  words^ 
so  obioufc^  as  not  to  he  found  even  m  th^  dicttonarv  pi  ki 

Crusca.  That  Acadeiiiy»  which  was  certainly  disposed  to  do 
Ml.  justice  to  the  efforts  of  the  early  Ploraitine  writen»  and 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  with  mora 
£aM^  has  characterized  the  Tcsoretto  in  three  words — *  Poem 
«  fogH^ia  di  frottola ' — (poetry  in  the  trivial  ballad  style.) 

After  all  this,  we  should  scarcely  have  exptctcti  to  meet  with 
a  passage  like  the  following  in  ao  learned  and  correct  an  author 
as  Mr  Hal  lam-    '  The  source  from  which  Dante  derived  the  scheme 

*  and  geiieiai  idea  of  his  pneivi,  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  in 

*  Italy.  Xo  liis  original  mind,  one  might  have  thought  the  sixth 
f  iEneid  w^uld  have  sufficed.  But  it  happens,  in  fact,  that  he  took 
f  hiB  pllaii>  with  move  direct  imitation  than  we  ihould  expect,  from 

*  the  Te«ei«tto  of  his  master  in  philosophical  studies,  Brunette  La* 

*  tini.  Ihis  is  proTed  hy  Mr  GinguenI,  B.  2.  p.  8. '  Even  the  au* 
thority  is  hastily  quoted  for  this  hasty  opinion :  for  though  it  ie 
%Tue$  that,  in  the  place  cited  by  Mr  Haliam,  and  elsewHcrei  the 
^Vench  critic  lias  made  the  assertion  here  imputed  to  him,  it  ie 
W€xy  remarkaUe,  that,  in  the  succeeding  voljume^  this  certainty 
is  reduced  to  j9ro6a622%u  Mr  Ginguen6  there  says  only,  *  that 
Dante  gave  grandeur  and  poetic  colouring  to  the  ideas  of  hie 
master,  Brunette, — if  indeed  he  horr&wed  any  from  him ;  and  si" 
miUir  ideas  ivere  not  dictated  to  him  by  the  nalurc  of  his  subject,  *  ' 
^Vol.  II.  p.  27).  And  at  last  this  great  discovery  dwindles  in*  , 
to  a  mere  possibility ;  for  Air  Ginguene,  in  giving  some  ex* 
tracts  from  the  Tesoretto,  is  reduced  to  the  avowal,  *  that 
It  is  at  least  'possible  Dante  may  have  profited  by  it.*  (p.  8.) 
The  truth  is,  that  such  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies  are  ai* 
most  inevitable  in  U'eating  of  a  foreign  literature;  and  espe 
cially  of  a  litemtiire  so  copious  and  peculiar  as  the  Italian. 
"The  history  oi  its  eminent  writers  is  entangled  in  the  dissen* 
sions  of  the  different  provinces — the  systems  of  their  different 
fichools — their  religious  opinions,  apd  not  infrequently  the  po- 
litioLl  interests  oniiieir  several  masters.  Hence,  in  order  to 
Appsetiate  the  force  or  the  vidue  of  libeir  eipreasions,  it  is  ol^ 
jten  necesiterjr  to  have  an  accmrate  knowledge  of  Ihe  diiferent 
systems  of  hterarr  educadon^  W  manners,  of  revoluttonsi  of 
governments,  ani^  often,  even  of  the  personal  character  and 
design  of  each  writer.  In  Italyt  too,  it  ehoidd  be  remembei^ 
ed,  that  there  has  not  for  centuries  bm  any  political  freedom^ 
and  diat  the  people  have  been  studiously  kept  in  ignoraiioti 
^Flattery  and  satire  have  accordingly  been  cliiefiy  in  request-* 
yrhtte  party  qpirit  and  imposture  have  Bed  full  play.  The  mnw 
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hetii  mder%  st  the  nine  time,  is  Htnitedy-  8»lo  eonnst  ^ 
most  ivholly  <^  protege,  patrons  and. rivals:  and  the  men 
liitters;.  ^wko  might  expose  imposture,  and  bring  truth  to  light, 
hilv^  irairely  been  able  to  »peak  without  danger.  We  have  already' 
observed;  that  the  Jesuits  usurped  every  brandi  of  polite  literap 
ture ;  and  that,  to  serve  the  cause  of  dieFbpes^  the^  B3r8tematically 
decried  Dante,  with  the  other  noblest  geniuses  of  Italy.  Never- 
theless, the  histoiy-of  the  Jesuit  Tiraboschi,  is  (with  very  few 
exceptions)  the  constant  model  of  Mr  Ginguen^,  who  in  fact 
has  done  little  more  than  impart  a  mare  lively  colouring  to  the 
-eriginal  desigri  of  that  learned  but  prejudiced  per^n.  In  the 
execution  of  this  humble  task,  however,  he  now  and  dieii  gets 
so  bewildered  as  to  be  unjust  to  his  model : — for  example,  he 
actually  charged  Tiraboschi  '  with  having  confounded  tiie  Tc- 
Roro  with  the  Tosoretfo, '  (vol.  JI.  p.  8.); — while  the  fact  i?,  that 
Tiraboschi  wa«  the  very  person  who  first  exposed  this  blunder 
of  Mazzuchclli  and  Qiiadrio,  to  which  we  have  dready  advert- 
ed. (Storia  Lett.  vol.  IV.  lib.  f?.  c.  Tlio  French,  however,, 
are  apt,  we  j^uspect,  to  fall  into  such  jjerplexities.  The  Abbe 
do  Kades,  in  his  Memoirs  oF  the  life  ot  Petrarcii,  relates  of  that 
poetT— '  that,  to  avoid  a  winter  passatre  over  the  mountains  he^ 
tioeen  Milan  and  Venice,  he  po<5tponetl  his  journey,*  &c.  (vol.  TIL 

E.  Now,  we  shall  not  veuUn  e  to  say  what  might  have 

ccn  the  state  of  that  country  anterior  to  the  deluge :  But  of 
this  we  are  certain,  that  in  no  authori  antient  or.  modern,  al^ 
w^'s  excepting  M.  de  ^ades,  is  there  the  least  mention  of 
ihountaihs  between  |tfilan  and  Venice — a  tract  of  country  59 
Hat^  as  ia  be  called,,  in  the  chronicles' of  iho  time  of  Petrarco^ 
^•lA  Valle  Lombarda. — ^The  key  to  the  whole  is,  that  the 
Abbe  had  never  been  in  Italy, — and  that  Mr  Cingtien^  wrote  in 
l&e  same  predicament  \  having  never  penetrated  qeyond  Turin, 
wliere'he  went  as  ambassador  in  the  time  of  the  Republic 
We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  he  should  now  and  then 
msdce  a  slip — ^But  lie  might  have  avoided  quoting  foreign  as 
native  authority.  ^  Pour  ne  point  alleguer  ici '  observes  Mr 
Giiiguene  (vol.  I.  p..  ^  d'autorites  suspectes ;  c'est  encore 
dans  Us  Jtalinis  que  je  pulserais ;  *  And  incontinently,  he  cites  a 
pa,ssage  of  Mr  Andres^  who  certainly  writes  in  Italian,  but  is 
a  Spaniard! — and,  moreover,  generally  considered  in  Italy,  as 
neither  very  well  acquitted  w^di  its  literature,  nor  very  just 
to  it.  • 

*  The  work  of  Mr  Frederick  Sclilegel,  which  has  been  very 
lately  translated  into  Engiisli,  is  another  instance  of  the  ha- 
zards of  all  peremptory  criticism  on  the  character  oi  roix  igii 
writers.    Tire  German  author  has  entitled  his  book — '  Lec^ 
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inrcs  on  ilie  Hisiori/  of  TJtcrattnT,  (nitii  nt  and  fnttiem,*  Hp  is 
graciously  pleased  to  represent  Dante  as  '  the  greatest  of  lUiUan 
aiid  of  Ciiristian  poets, ' — but  observes,  at  the  same  time,  tliat 
<  the  Ghibeline  harshness  appears  in  Dante  in  a  fbrm  nc^ble  and 
dignified.  Bat  alUiough  it  may  perhaps  do  no  injury  to  the 
outward  beauty*  k  eertainly  mars*  in  a  very  considerable  de* 
^ree,  the  internal  charm  of  his  poetry.  '  His  chief  delect  i& 
inaword»  the  wnt  of  gentle  feelings*'  Now,  tlie  opinion^ 
Mr  •Haillam  U  di^ecdy  opposite  to  that  of  this  learned  'JThcban^ 

*  In  one  so  highly  endowed  by  nature, '  observes  Mr  Hallam,  '  and 
80  consummate  by  instruction,  we  may  well  sympathize  with  a  re- 
sentment which  exile  and  poverty  rendered  perpetually  fresh.  But 
the  heart  of  Dante  was  naturally  and  rvni  tender ;  pnetiy 
is  full  of  comparisons  from  rural  life  ;  and  the  sincerity  of  lii'?  e  iriy 
passion  for  Beatrice,  pierces  through  the  veil  of  allegory  that  sur- 
rounds her.  But  the  memory  of  Ids  injuries  pursued  him  into  the 
immensity  of  eternal  light ;  and,  in  tlie  company  of  saints  and  an« 
gels,  his  unforgiving  spirit  dari^ens  at  the  name  of  Florence.'  It 
would  be  nresumpftion  in  us  to  determine— 43etweeir1!^r  Sdile^ 
gel  and  Mr  Hallam-^which  has  read  Dante  with  more  caiei 
but  the  poem  itself,  we  think,  affords  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
English  critic  has  the  truer  sense  of  its  character— and  is  most 
in  unison  with  the  soul  of  the  poet,  which  waa  fraught  cfven  ta 
redundance  with  *  gentle  feelings, '  and  poured  them  out,on  every 
occasion,  with  a  warmth  anddehcacy  perhaps  unc(]ualled  in  anjr 
other  writer.  We  must  however  renumi  even  Mr  Hallam,  that 
Pante  does  not  always,  in  his  poem,  mention  his  country  widi  bo* 
aentment;  and,  in  his  prose  work,  *  II  Convito*'  he  remembert 
Florence  with  the  most  afieetionate  tenderness.  He  iityles  thf 
injustice  of  his  fellow-citizens  towards  himself,  a  fault,  not  a 
crime — and  off 'T'-^  up  a  pathetic  prnyer,  *  that  his  bones  might 
repose  at  last  in  the  «?oft  hosoni  oi  that  land  which  had  nursed 
and  borne  him  to  the  maturity  of  his  age. '™  We  suliinin  his 
own  words,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  suthciently 
conversant  with  Italian  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the  original,  ana 
who  will  thence  readilv  concur  in  the  truth  of  onr  observation. 

*  Ahi !  piaciuto  fosse  a!  Dispensatore  delf  Universo  che  la  cagione 
della  mia  scusa  mai  non  fosse  stata  I    Che  ne  altri  contro  me  avria  * 
faliatD,  nd  io  solferto  avrei  pena  in|[iustamenle ;  pena,  dico,  d'esilid 

e  di  poverta,  poichd  fu  piacere  dei  cittadini  della  b^issima  e  fkmo- 
aissima  figlia  di  Roma,  Fiorenza,  di  gittarmi  fuori  del  suo  dolce  seno, 
nel  quale  nato  e  nudrito  fui  lino  al  coinio  della  mia  vita;  e  nel  qnale^ 
con  buona  pace  di  quella,  desidero  con  tutto  il  cuore  di  ripoaua 
fanimo  ?tanco,  e  temiinare  il  tempo  che  mi  e  dato. ' 

Mr  8cidcgel,  however,  is  not  the  only  persoji  who  has  im- 
puted hai'&luim  oi'  soul  to  Diuite.   Tjus^  indeed,  is  a  sort  of 
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traditional  cemurc,  derived  from  the  faatidions  critH»  of  the 
9oiirt  of  Leo  X* ;  for  our  poet»  it  mu&t  be  confewed^  was 

 minus  aplw  aotftf 

NofUtut  hornm  homhmm  

„....«.  at  est  vir  bonus,  ui  mefior  » 
Non  nlins  ^uis(^nam,  at  ingenium  t77grjis. 
It  is  a  distinctive  U'ait  in  tlie  chariKler  of  the  earlier  pods, 
that  they  continunlly  reveal  to  us  in  their  writinp^s  the  inmost 
feelings  and  dispositions  of  their  souls.  .  They,  as  it  were,  say 
to  the  reader, 

Tihe  nunCi  horlmdc  CamanUp 
Excutienda  damus  pr^ecordia* 
But,  in  order  to  obtjiin  just  views  of  tluxe  characteristic  feel- 
ings, their  poems  should  oe  read  through  and  through ;  whereas 
the  generality  of  critics  coBtent  themselves  with  a  lew  popular 
passages,  and  judge  of  the  rest  accordiiig  to  the  response  of 
some  of  those  orades^  who,  like  Cardinal  Bembo^  have  had  the 
art  or  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  diUa  pass  camnt  as 
authority.  I)ante  is,  perhaps,  the  poet  most  qxiken  and 
leMt  read  by  foreigners.  It  may^  therefore,  be  proper  to  adect 
a  few  passages  from  the  many  that  might  be  found  m  hia  poem» 
lo  prove  that  his  beiurt  was  as  mudi  distinguished  for  gentle* 
]iesB»  aa  for  ma^nanhnsQr  and  force* 

The  haughtmess  of  demeanour^  attributed  to  him  by  all  the 
writers  from  Giovanni  ViUani  to  the  present  day»  pnhMy  ia 
not  exaggerated.  He  was  naturally  oroud ;  and  when  he  com- 
pared himsdf  with  hiaootemporarics,  he  felt  his  own  superiority, 
and  took  refoge*  aa  ha  eiqwesses  it  himself  with  so  much  hap« 

pineai-" 

SoMo  Fusbergo  <k(  i«n(tri»  puro* 

Conscience  makes  me  firm ; 
The  boon  companion,  who  her  strong  hrtui^plaU 
Buckles  on  him  that  feels  no  giiUt  Wthin^ 
And  bids  him  on,  and  fear  not. 
"Kcvertheless,  this  inflexibility  and  pride,  melt  at  once  into  the 
softest  deference  and  docility,  when  he  meets  those  who  liave 
claims  upon  his  gratitude  or  respect.    In  conversing  with  the 
shade  oi  Brunetto  Latini,  who  was  danmed  tor  a  shameful 
crim%  be  »tiil  attends  ins  master  with  his  head  bent  down«- 

//  capo  ciiino 
JbttfO}  ^  riverente  vada-^ 

H^d  my  head 
JQfnt  down  as  one  who  wglks  In  referent  guisai> 
We  believe  it  has  never  been  remarked  that  Dante^  wht 
,  makeska  rul^  in  eonveniiig  with  all  othersy  to  employ  the  pro- 
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noun  tu  (thou),  uses  the  proMoun  voi  (you)  In  addressing  liis 
preceptor  Brunetio,  and  his  mistress  Bcairice.    Even  Ml'  Caiy 
lias  nut  seize<l  this  shade  of  distinction,  and  transiales 
Sete  voi  qui^  ser  Bmnctto — 
— by—  Sir!  Cranettol 

And  art  tiba  kere  ? 
Our  poet  has  even  carried  modesqr  lo  fiur  aa  not  to  pror 
nounoehifi  own  name;  and  upon  one  occ>aim»  whenhewaa 
aaked  who  he  was,  did  not  u»f  that  he  was  Dante;  but  whilst 
he  described  lumsdf  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  exalted 
opinion  of  his  genius,  ascribed  all  the  merit  to  tove,  bj  whSdi 
he  was  inspired-— 

.  Amove  spira^  noto  g  e  a  quel  modo 
Che  dMa  dmtroy  va  significanda. 

Count  of  me  but  as  one 

Who  am  the  scribe  of  Love,  that,  when  he  breathes, 
,  Take  up  my  pen,  and,  as  he  dictates,  write. 

S  ct  when  tlic  beloved  Beatrice  addresses  him,  as  if  to  reproaii 
him  with  his  past  life— , 

Dante  ! 

Non  pianger  ancoy  non  pianger  nncora  ; 
Che  pianger  ii  convienjxr  alira  sjiada^ 
Dante,  weep  not ; 

Weep  thou  not  yet behoves  thee  feel  the  edge 
Of  other  sword,  and  thou  Aalt  weep  for  that; 
lie  writes  his.  own  name,  lest  he  should  alter  or  omit  a  single 
word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  her  he  loved ;  yet,  even  for 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  excuse  himself— 
Quando  nd  voUiy  al  iuon  del  Home  mh 
Che  di  necessiid  ^  d  figistra —  - 
Turning  me  at  the  sound  of  mine  own  name 
Which  here  I  am  compelled  to  register. 
This  repugnance  to  occupy  his  readers  with  his  own  particu* 
lar  concerns,  (a  repugnance  ol'  whicii  we  have  certainly  no  rea- 
son to  complain  in  the  autiiprs  oi  the  present  day),  has  perhaps 
imposed  upon  Dante  his  singular  silence  respecting  his  femily : 
Whilst  he  records  a  variety  of  domestic  anecdotes  of  almost  all 
his  acquaintance,  and  so  forcibly  paints  the  miseries  of  exile,  he 
omits  one  grief  the  most  cruel  of  all — that  of  a  father  without 
a  house  to  shelter,  or  bread  to  feed  his  young  nnd  helpless 
children*    It  is  beyond  all  doubt  tliat  he  had  several  sons,  and 
that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  proscription  and  distress  until  the 
period  of  his  death.    But,  for  this  fact,  we  arc  indebted  only  to 
the  historians.    From  his  own  writings  it  could  i^ptbe  evea 
auspected  that  he  was  a  husband  and  a  fatlier. 
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It  is,  however,  eas}'  to  perceive,  that  he  is  thinkinQp  of  liis 
femily,  when  lie  exclaims,  that  the  women  of  Florence,  in  oaler 
times,  when  purity  of  morals  and  civil  concord  prevailed,  were 
not  reduced  to  a  life  of  widowhood  whilst  their  husbands  yet 
lived — or  obliged  to  share  with  them  the  sufferings  of  their  e&ilc« 
without  knowuig  in  what  place  they  should  find  a  grave — 
O  firtwmie,  e  ckucuM  era  etrta 
'  JMUa  sua  sepoUtira-^ 

Oh !  happy  they, 
Each  sure  of  burial  in  her  native  land. 

:  It  is  not  alone  in  his  *  comparisons  drawn  from  rural  life^  *  as 
remarked  by  Mr  Hallam,  but  princi])aUy  in  what  he  says  of 
social  intercourse^  and  of  the  brighter  days  of  his. country,  that 
we  perceive  the  sensibility  and  gentleness  of  his  nature.  He 
delights  in  painting  the  joys  of  domestic  life,  of  which  he  pre- 
sents a  most  affecting  picture  in  the  15th  Canto  of  the  Pnr!v- 
disO)  whence  we  have  taken  the  verses  just  quotwl.  He  <!oes 
not  lament  the  loss  of  innocence  and  simplicity  alone,  but  also 
of  the  refined  luxury,  the  courtesy,  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  gnl- 
lantry  and  love,  and  the  tone  of  high  breeding  in  society,  which 
in  Italy,  it  seems,  were  then  begmning  to  disappear. 

The  ladies  and  the  knights,  the  toils  and  ease 

That  witched  us  into  love  rifnl  courte^iv. 

Le  donncy  i  crivaUcr\  gli  ajfiinii^  r  gU  agi 

Che  ne  invogliova  amore  e  cortcsta. 
These  two  lines  have  sucli  a  cluu  ni  to  Italian  ears,  that  Arios- 
to,  after  havincf  sketched  a  thousiuid  ht'orinniiiLi  >  tor  his  poem, 
and  decided  upon  an  indifterent  one  eni)ugli,  wliich  wns  pi  intcd, 
finally  rejected  them  all  in  ;lie  second  odition,  substituted 
aiuiObt  word  for  word,  the  verses  of  Dante,  us  luilows — 

Le  donne,  i  cavaliery  Varmij  gli  amori 

Le  cortesie,  taudiici  imprese,  io  canto, 
.But  the  slight  change  which  it  was  nece>sai'y  to  moke,  destroyed 
the  sweet  harmony  of  the  original ;  mid  the  delicate  sendment 
of  regret  is  wholly  lost  in  .the  imitation«  It  is  very  rarely  that 
.the  same  ideaSf  or  the  same  words,  produce  the  same  efiect, 
when  transplanted  from  the  plaoe  into  which  they  fhrst  dropped 
from  the  heart  of  a  man  of  genius« 

It  is.  curious  to  see^  how  little  novelty  there  is,  even  in  the 
most  modem  of  our  elegant  distresses,  jbante,  in  the  beginning 
*  of  the  141th  century*  complains,  that  commerce  having  suddenly 
,  enriched  numbers  of  mere  clowns,  society  was  corrupted  and  de- 
based by  an  upstart  aristocracy  whose  insolence  and  profusion 
had  put  to  flight  all  courtesy  of  heart,  and  refinement  of  breed* 
ing—  • 
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An  upstart  muItStude,  and  Midd6a.gain, 
Pride  and  excesSy  oh  I  Florence !  have  in  thee 
Engendered;  sathat  now  in  taan  thou  mottm'ftt** 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  many  instances  iiv  which*  our  poet  mingles 
with  stern  justice  of  observationy  a  saitunent  of  plaintive  ten- 
derness for  his  country.  It  will,  we  beliew^  be  much  more  fai> 
iubiy  telt  by  those  who  understand  the  original* 

La  genie  nuwa  e  i  mUti  (^uadagni, 

OrgogUo  e  dismisura  han  ^:encrata, 

JFiorctiza,  171  te  I  si  che  lu  gid  ien  pingni, 
lie  lias  also  ihv.  generosity  to  attribute  toothers  the  courtesy 
whitli  was  felt  vvith  so  uiiich  nobleness,  and  expressed  with  so 
much  sweetness  by  himself.  U})on  his  entrance  into  riirgatory, 
he  meets  his  friend  Casella,  a  celebrated  nmsiciau,  who  died  a 
short  time  before,  and  wliom  he  deeply  lamented.— 

Then  one  I  saw,  darting  before  the  rest 

With  such  Caod  ardour  to  embrace  me,  J 

To  do  the  like  was  moved :  O,.  shadows  vain, 

Except  in  outward  semblance !  Thrice  my  hands 

I  clasped  behind  It ;  they  as  6ft  returned 

Empty  into  my  breast  a<^ain :  Surprise, 

I  need  must  think,  was  painted  in  my  looks, 

For  that  the  shadow  smiled  and  backward  drew. 

To  follow  it  I  hastened,  but  with  voice 

Of  Sweetness,  it  enjoined  me  to  desist: 

Then  who  it  was  I  knew,  and  prayed  of  it 

To  talk  with  me  it  wouid  a  little  pause : 

It  answered, '*  Hiee  as  in  my  mortal  frame 

I  loved,  so  loosed  from  it  I  love'thee  still. 

And  therefore  pau8«;  bat  why  walkest  thou  here  ?  " 
We  dbidl  give  neither  the  sequel  nor  tlie  original  of  this  dish 
'logue.    Even  this  feeble  attempt  at  translation  suflices  to  show^ 
•that  it  wafi  dictated  to  a  delicate  mind  by  nature.   At  the  dose 
«f  their  conversation  the  poet  asks  his  friend  to  sing. 

Then  I :  "  If  new  laws  have  not  quite  destroyed 

Memory  and  use  of  that  sweet  son<^  of  love. 

That  whilom  all  my  cares  had  power  to  suage, 

Please  thee  witii  it  a  iiltle  to  cposole 

My  spirit— 
JLove  that  discouitesinmyjthoqghts.**  He  then 

Began,  in  such  soft  acqents,  that  within 
 The  sweetness  thrills  me  yet» 

These  lines  convey  but  a  dim  shadow  of  the  grace  and  ten- 
Ferness  of  the  original. 

Ed  lo  /  "  Se  nuom  legge  non  ii  iqglie  " 

Meinorin  o  uso  alV  awbroso  cantOy 

Li^  mi  soUa  qtistar  tuUe  mie  vo^lie  i  '  ' 
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•   Di  cih  H  jaaccia  comolare  alquant^ 

Amtur  die  ndla  fftenM  m  r^pem 

Condndi  ^  Mir  d  ithmenU 

Che  la  deSma  ancnr  dMv  m  mum^. 
Dante,  in  the  words  ^  amoroso  canto,  *  asks  hif  friend  gene« 
i»Uy  to  sinff  him  iome  strain  that  should  excite  in  him  feel« 
ings  of  tenderness  and  love;  whilst  in  Mr  Cary't  translatioii, 
the  words  *  that  song  of  lore, '  seem  rather  to  indicate  some 
pnrtlcular  song,  and  thereby  destroy  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
the  poet's  itlea ;  for  the  touch  of  coui-teoug  and  gentle  feeling 
which  he  imagines  in  his  friend  is,  that  Casella  selects  a  song 
which  Dante  had  himself  written  for  Beatrice,  This  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  poem ;  but  we  have  found  the  Canzone,  of  which 
the  opening  is  given  here,  among  his  lyric  compositions. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  correctly  seized  the  acceptation  in  which 
tlie  Words  *  gentle  feelings  '  are  used  by  Mr  F.  Schlegel.  It 
IS  difficult  for  people  to  understand  each  other  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  foreign  language.  We  have  before  us  a  French 
translation  of  the  Inferno^  published  a  few  years  since  in  Lon- 
don, in  which  the  translator  complains  '  of  not  finding  enough 
of  episodes  in  the  poem  of  Dante — and  this  radical  vice  of  £e 

S>em,  he  says,  necenanly  &tigues  the  most  intreold  reader. ' 
d«r,  in  as  much  as  the  whole  poeiD»  and  parttciiuurly  the 
firno^  is  a  tiseue  of  epiaodes  we  aiia  obl^^  to  condiide  thal^' 
in  French  literature^  the  word  ^psiedlf  ineana  aoinediing  very  dif^ 
ferent  ftom  what  ii  generally  mdeiitood*  We  faavc^  however, 
,  too  many  frighdnl  examples  before  to  enter  into  discussiona 
relating  to  a  mrdgn  language.  Mr  Ginguen^  who  haa  treated 
Italian  iiteraftnre  with  moce  seal  and  candour,  and  who  was  ge* 
nerally  better  qualified  than  many  who  have  undertaken  the  same 
task,  is,  we  regret  to  repeat,  one  of  those  cqcamplea.  The  ab* 
mile  of  Dante  (Inf.  Ceiit.  1.) 

E  come  tpiei  eke  eon  lena  qgkmuttOt 
Usa'fo  fifor  del  jyel^f^f)  atla  rtva^ 
Si  ro/off  aW  aequo  perigliosa,  e  gmta,  • 
ifi  translated  by  Mr  Ginguen^,  *  Comme  un  voyageur  hors  d'hakingf 
descendu  sur  le  rivas^e.  tourne  scs  remrds  vers  la  mer  ou  il  a  couru  tant 
de  dangers. '    In  the  original,  the  question  is  not  about  a  traveller 
at  sea,  but  about  a  man  who  saves  himself  by  swimming.  He 
aeaches  the  ahcwey  after  having  despaired  of  eacape^  aiid  when  l$ 


*  And  as  a  man  with  difficult  short  breath 
Fereipent  with  toilii^,  'scaped  from  sea  to  sliofe 
Tunis  to  the  periloua  wide  waiter  and  stands 
At  gaae.  (Miyii  Imaifaf*) 
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the  very  la>t  liasp.  The  words  '  fuor  del  pelago  '  present  tiie 
man  to  our  iiiiavriiiaron  ns  if  ho  had  been  just  vomited  up 
by  the  ocean;  and  the  toiicknimg  verse  phK'es  him  in  that 
sort  of  istupor  whicii  ib  ieiL  upon  passing  at  oiiee  to  safety 
from  despair,  without  any  intervention  of  hope.  He  looks 
back  upon  perdition  with  a  stare,  unconscious  how  he  hail  e- 
scaped  it.  The  word  ^  guata '  which  ends  the  stanza  and  the 
sentence,  presents  all  this,  as  if  by  magic,  tp  the  imagination 
of  the  reader — and  leaves  him  in  iall  possession  of  the  image 
which  the  poet  had  conjured  up  by  his  genius. 

Such  observations  may  ap}>ear  too  minute  and  particular;  but 
it  is  in  things  like  this^  that  the  peculiar  merit  of  Dante  con* 
aists*  He  condenses  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  facts  he 
relates^-ond  expresses  himself  invariably  by  images,  and  those 
images  often  what  the  Italian  painters  call  in  iscorcio.  Even 
Bis  largest  groupes  are  c(^mposed  of  a  very  few  strokes  of  the 
pencil— ana  in  none  does  he  ever  stop  to  fill  up  the  design  with 
minute  or  successive  touches^  but  passes  hastily  on  througli  the 
boundless  variety  of  his  subject,  without  once  pausing  to 
heighten  the  effect,  or  even  to  allow  its  fnll  development  to  the 
emotion  he  has  exeited.  A  single  word  fiunir  in  apparenily 
without  design,  often  gives  its  wliole  light  and  eharacter  to  the 
picture.  Thus,  in  the  \\\'\\\\  Cantcj  rrf  the  Purgatorio,  the  poet 
ga/es  with  fixed  eyt^s  upon  the  shades  as  they  move  over  the 
mountain.    One  stands  still  and  addresses  him. 

Then  of  them  one  hegan — "  Whoe*er  thou  art 

Who  journty'st  thus  this  way,  thy  visage  turn. 

Think  if  me  elsewhere  thou  hast  ever  seen.  " 

I  towards  him  turned,  and  with  fixed  eyes  behdd* 

Comely  and  fkir  and  gentle  of  aspect 

He  seemed  ;  but  on  one  brow  a  gash  was  marked ; 

When  humbly  I  disclaimed  to  have  beheld 

Him  ever.    "  Now  bv  liold,  "  he  said  :  ai\d  showed^ 

High  on  his  breast,  a  wound;  then  suyliug,  spake^ 
r  am  Man  Vedi. 

£  2in  di  loro  lucnmincio^  tniunqne 
Tu       cod  undnndo  wUi^i  7  visOy 
Ponmente,  k  di    mi  vedesH  unquCk 

lo  mi  vM  ver  lui,  e  gmrdail  Jl'^i  . 
Biondo  era^  e  bellOf  e  di  gentile  aipeUa  / 
Ma  run  de  cigli  un  colpo  avea  tUvisQ* 

Quando  mi  fni  timilmente  disdettOf 
D'averla  xLtn  vjai,  el  disse  :  or  vedi ; 
E  mostrnmnii  uiia  j)iai;^a  a  somnio  il  peiiOf 

Poi  sorridendo  disse  :  lo  son  M  nn  frcdi. 

Manfred  i  was  the  most  powei:fui.princ^  of  Xta|y»  and  the 
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support  of  the  Ciliiln  line  party;  and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  irt 
the  flower  of  his  a^i  .  The  l\vpc  had  his  bones  dug  up  and  ex- 
posed, in  order  that  they  might  be  *  ttas^ied  bi^  the  rain^  and 
stirred  hif  the  wind, '  *  It  is  easy  to  itnagine  what  Dante  ivlt  at 
the  s']<yht  of  tliis  ill-fated  and  vouthfirl  hero.  We  look  to  tind  a 
eulogy  upon  him  ;  but  the  j)oet,  in  his  own  person,  speaks  not 
of  Manfredi.  It  is  by  the  single  word  sorridendo  that  the  read- 
er is  moved  to  admiration  and  to  pity.  Dante  em^^loys  but  that 
one  touch,  to  express  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  smiling,  whilst 
he  shows  the  wound  that,  arrested  him  in  his  career  of  gl^p'r 
«-«iid  discoTerinjQ^y  in  that  mikf  hi»  conjbempt  of  the  Tindictive 
funr  of  his  enemies. 

We  shfdt  add  but  one  example  more^  to  show  €%e  diflkulty  of 
exphiining  the  beauties  of  Dante's  composition  by  any  general 
description*  The  passage  we  select  is  irom  die  episode  of 
*  JEraneesca  da  Rimini^*  as  being  most  fiuniliar  to  the  English 
reader,  both  from  its  own  popularity,  and  from  the  beautiful 
amplification  of  it  which  Mr  Hunt  has- lately  giren  to  the  pub^ 
lie.   Francesea  says  to  the  poet^ 

Amori  cKal  cor  genlil  ratio  s'apprendfr 

,   Prese  eostui  deUa  bclln  persona 

Che  mi  fu  tolta  ;  e  il  modo  aucor  m  off'cndes- 

Amor,  cfia  nul/o  nvmio  amar  perdonOp 

'    Mi  prtse  del  codia  piacer  si  forte 

Chct  come  vedi,  ancor  non  mabbandona  s 

Amor  condusse  not  ad  una  mortem 
Love,  that  m  geatle  heart  is  qutddy  ]earaed« 

Entangled  him  by  Uiat  fiur  form,  from  me 

Ta'en  in  such  eruel  sort,  as  grieves  me  still ; 

Love,  that  denial  takes  from  none  beloved. 

Caught  me  with  pleasing  him  so  passing  well^ 

That,  as  thou  sec'st,  he  yet  deserts  me  not  ^ 

Love  brought  us  to  one  death. 
The  whole  history  of  woman's  love  is  as  hiirhly  and  complete- 
ly wrought,  we  think,  in  tliese  low  lines,  ab  that  of  t/«//t'//f  in 
tKe  whole  tragedy  ol  Siiakespeare.  Francesea  imputes  the  pas- 
sion her  brother-in-law  conceived  for  her,  not  to  depravity,  but 
nobleness  of  heart  in  him,  f  and  to  her  own  loveliness.  With 
a  mineled  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  and  complacent  nahetiy  she 
says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  ignominious  death  robbed  him  of 

*  Or  le  bagna  la  pioggia  e  muove  il  vento. 

f  The  words  '  gentile^  *  and  '  gentilegza^  *  as  used  by  the  «best 
writers,  from  Dante  to  the  present  day,  denote  rather  nobleness  of 
soul  than  amiablcness  of  manners.  Gentilezza  is  a  propensity  towards 
a&  that  IS  beautiful  and  geneious ;  and  is  the  alliance  of  deUcac^y  of 
sentiment  with  high  courage.   Ariosto  saysi  the  boo-  hail  cor  geutUe. 
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her  beautv.  con  leases  that  she  loved,  because  she  was  be- 

loved : — Tliiit  cliaini  bad  deluiictl  her; — and  she  declajret^  witb 
transport)  that  joy  had  not  abandoned  lier  even  ill  hell. 

'  piacer  i^ij'jrtc 

Che,  come  vedu  ancor  non  mabbandona. 
It  is  thus  that  Danic  unites  perspicuity  with  conciseness — and 
the  most  naked  simplicity  with  the  profoundest  observatioii  of 
the  heart  Her  godty  paasioii  survives  ito  pmiishmefnt  by  Hea* 
ven^-but  without  a  shade  of  impiety.  How  striking  is  the  con^ 
trast  of  her  extreme  happiness  in  the  midst  of  torments  that  can 
never  cease;  wheO}  resuming  her  narrative^  she  looks  at  her 
lover,  and  repeats  witli  endiusiatoif 

QfuUi  che  mai  da  me  non  Jia  divisor 
 he  who  ne'er 

From  me  shall  separate.  * 
She  nevertheless  goes  on  to  relietc  her  brother-ln-taw  froni 
all  imputation  of  havinii:  ^^ednced  her.  Alone,  and  unconsrirnif? 
of  their  danger,  they  read  a  lo^  c-story  together.  They  i^axcd 
upon  each  otlier,  pale  with  eim  tion — but  the  secret  of  tlieu' mu<^ 
tual  passion  never  escaped  their  lips. 

Per  piu  Jiatc  gli  occhi  ci  sospinse 
Quella  letiura,  e  scolorocci  7  viso  ; 
Ida  tolo  ten  punio  fu  qud  eke  ci  mnse. 

Oft-times  by  that  reading 

Our  ms  wete  dnwn  tegether,  and  the  hne^ 

Fled  nom  our  altmd  olMelE :  But  «l  one  point 

Alone  we  ^dh 

"We  are  sonry  to  say  Mr  Carj'  has  not  translated  these  inte^ 
resting  passages  with  his  usual  felicity.  The  description  of  two 
happy  lovers  in  the  story  was  the  ruin  of  Francesca.  It  was  thef 
ronwuiie  ot  Lauciiot  and  Ginevra,  wife  of  Arthur,  King  of 
Kngiand.  ' 

Quando  If'^^[iC?)mo  il  disiato  rim 
Josser  Ijuciiiio  da  cotanto  n-tnanie. 
Quest  if  che  mat  da  me  non  Jia  dtidso 
Lm  bocca  mi  badb  tuUo  iremante* 

^mmm^ —  When  of  that  smfle  we  rata 
The  wish'd  for  smile»  so  rapturously  kissed 
By  one  so  deep  in  love ;  then  he,  who  ne*er 
From  me  shall  separate^  at  once  my  lips 
All  trembling  kissed. 


*  We  think  the  word  gue.sti,  in  the  oi  i^nnal,  more  evidently  con- 
veys the  idea  that  Francesca,  when  she  used  it,  turutd  her  eyes  to- 


wards her  lover,  who  was  ew  by  her  side. 

t  Dante  calls  the  autho^<  GMeoiio  t '  and,  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Boccacio,  Ins  Decameron  is  found  entitled  *  Uprincipe  GakafiOf-  ' 
apparently  to  apprise  1^  reader  of  its  being  a  dangerous  boeJb 
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After  this  avowal,  she  hai,tens  to  com]ilete  the  picture  witk 
oue  touch  which  covers  her  with  contusion. 

Qftd  giomo  jdu  turn  xi  leggemmo  avante.       '  • 

We  read  m  mofe } 

She  utters  not  aiiothor  word  I — nnrl  yi't  wo  fancv  her  before  u% 
with  her  downcast  and  glowhig  looks;  whilst  Jicr  lover  stain U 
by  her  sick-,  listening  in  silence  and  in  tears.  Dante,  too,  who 
had  hitlierto  qm^tioned  her,  no  longer  ventures  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  her  husband  hnd  put  her  to  death ;  biit  is  so  over- 
come by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a  swoon.  Nor  is  tfafs  to  be^  con- 
sidered as  merely  a  poetical  exaggeration.  It  is' remarked  by  the 
commentators^  that  the  poet  had  himself  often  yielded  to  the 
force  of  love»  and  that  the  fear  of  his  own  damnation  probably 
mingled  with  his  compassion  for  ^rancesca,  in  producing  this 
excessive  emotion.  This  may  be  true — but  it  is  but  a  part  of 
the  truth.  Dante's  whole  worky  tliongli  founded  on  what  minr 
be  considered  as  an  extravagant  fiction,  is  conversant  only  with 
real  persons.  While  other  poets  deal  with  departed  or  with 
febulous  heroes^  he  tal^es  all  his  characters  from  among  hie 
countrymen,  his  cotempornries,  his  hosts,  his  relatives,  hi» 
friend?;,  and  his  enemies.  Nor  does  he  seek  to  disguise  them 
under  borrowed,  appellations.  He  gives,  in  plain  words,  tlie 
name  niul  descriptio-i  and  character  of  all  those  well  known  in- 
dividuals. He  converses  with  them — reminds  tlieni  of  their  • 
former  friendsliip — and  still  seeks  to  mingle  his  sentiments  with 
theirs.  At  the  same  time,  he  marks  ijii|)artially  the  retribudoii 
to  which  he  thiiiks  tlitir  conduct  iuis  entitled  them  ;  while,  witli 
a  singular  mixture  oi  human  relenting,  he  is  not  prevented  by 
their  crimes,  and  consequent  punishment  in  liell,  from  doing 
them  honour — laying  open  to  them  his  heart,  and  consoling 
them  with  his  tears.  If  they  had  attended  to  those  things,  we 
think  the  commentators  might  have  condescended  to  meutiony 
that  Francesca  was  the  dau^ter  of  Guido  da  Poleniaf  master 
of  Ravenna,  Dante's  protector  and  most  faithfal  iiiend.  :  Th» 
poet  had  probably  known  her  when  a  girl»  blooming  in  innocence 
and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.  He  must, '  at  least,  have 
often  heard  the  &ther  mention  his  ill-fated  child.  He  must 
dierefore  have  recollected  her  early  happiness,  when  he  beheld 
the  Bpectade  of  her  eternal  torment ;  and  .this,  we  think,  is  the 
true  account  of  the  ov(  ]  whelming  sympathy  with  which  her 
form  overpowers  him.  The  episode^,  too^  was  written  by  him 
ill  the  very  house  in  which  she  was  born,  and  in  which  he  had 
himself,  diuing  the  last  tm  years  of  his  exiie^  found  a  conitaplr 
■syliUB* 
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Borcacio  has  given  an  account  which  greatly  nu'tigafo'j  the 
crime  of  Francesca  :  and  he  insinuates,  tliat  still  iurthrr  ti- 
culars  were  known  to  Dante.    He  relates,  that  *  Gnido  pjiirwzt-  d  to 

*  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Lanciotto,  tlu*  eldest  son  tu  ene- 

*  my  the  mastei*  of  Kiniini.    Lanciotto,  who  ua^  liideousiy  deform- 

*  ed  in  countenance  and  figure,  ^rcsaw,  dmt  if  be  presented  him- 
'  leif  in  penoo,  he  should  be  rejected'  by  the  lad^.  He  therefore 
'  resolved  to  marry  her  by  proxy,  and  sent»  as  his  representative^ 
'  his  younger  brotlier  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
'  man  in  all  Italy.  Francesca  saw  Paolo  arrive,  and  imagined  she 
'  beheld  her  future  husband.    'I'liat  mistake  was  tlie  commencement 

*  of  her  passion.    The  friends  of  (iuido  addressed  him  in  strung  re- 

*  monstrances  and  mourntul  predictions  of  the  daii^eis  to  which  he 

*  exposed  a  daughter,  wliose  hi^h  spii  tt  ^\  ould  never  brook  to  be 

*  bucriliccd  with  irapuniiy.    But  Ciuidu  wan  no  longer  in  a  conditiou 

*  to  make  war ;  and  the  necessities  of  tlie  politician  overcame  the 

*  feelings  of  the  father.  *  * 

Dante  abstained  from  employing  any  of  those  circumstances, 
diouffh  highly  poetical.  He  knew  dxnt  pathos,  by  being  ex* 
panued  over  a  number  of  objects,  loses  of  its  force.  His  de* 
sign  was  to  produce,  not  tragedies^  but  single  scenes ;  and  Fran* 
cesca,  to  justify  herself,  nmst  have  criminated  her  father,  and 
thus  diminished  the  affecting  magnanimity  with  which  her  cha* 
racter  is  studiously  endowed  by  the  poet. 

To  record  this  stain  upon  the  illustrious  fauiily  of  a  benel'actor 
and  a  friend,  may  in  our  eyes  appear  indelicate  and  ungrateful; 
especially  as  it  iimy  be  snpjiosed,  from  his  placing  Francesca  in 
Hell,  that  he  meant  to  liokl  her  up  to  execration.  An  obser- 
vation which  perhaps  has  not  escaped  th'^  learned  men  of  Iinly, 
hut  \\  Inch  they  have  never  expre»?sed,  tVoin  the  dread  of  pro- 
voking the  savage  l)ii;otry  of  their  priests,  explains  this  point. 
Dante  coiistaiitlv  (listiiii^uishes  between  the  sitis  and  merits  of 
each  individual.  Diviiir  Jus! ic*'',  in  his  poem,  punislicN  sin  w  hen- 
ever it  is  actually  committed;  but  human  $ijmpalliif,  ur  pily,  la- 
ments or  extenuates  the  offence,  accorduig  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  committed.  The  poet  dispenses  censure 
and  praise,  according  to  the  general  quidities  of  the  persons— 
the  good  or  evil  th,cy  had  done  their  country — tlie  glorv  or  the 
infamy  they  had  left  behind  them.  He,  however,  cai'eiUHy  ab* 
stains  from  laying  down  this  maxim  in  words,  whilst  he  invari* 
ably  acts  upon  it  both  in  the  Inferno  and  the  Pi&galorto,  la 
the  Paradise^  there  is  plainly  no  room  for  its  operation. 

Op^re  del  Boccado,  vol*  y«  towards  the  end,  Florence  edition^ 
1^721. 
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From  this  j>riiici|)le  he  has  iietkicccl,  that  those  wiiu  have 
done  neither  ^ooil  or  evil  in  their  day,  aic  tlie  uio&t  despicable 
of  beings.    They  arc  describtd  as 

Quetii  sciaurati  che  mat  non  fur  riit— 

neae  wretchai  who  ne'er  lived* 
He  places  them  between  Hell,  the  abode  of  the  denuiady  and 
Limbo^  the  abode  of  the  tonls  of  in&nts  and  sood  men  igno- 
rant of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  with  singular  bokinesg  of  opi- 
nion as  well  as  fstyle,  he  says  Goif  s  justice  disdains  to  punish* 
and  his  mercy  disdains  to  pardon>  those  who  were  useless  is 
their  lives. 

Tama  di  lor  nel  mnndn  csser  non  lassOf 

Misericardia  e  Giustizia  U  ulegnOf 

Non  ragioniam  di  lory  ma  guarffe  e  pastOm 

Fame  of  them  the  world  hath  nonef 

Nor  suffers.    Mercy  and  Justice  scorn  them  both. 
^       Speak  not  of  them ;  but  look,  and  pass  them  by. 

Among  thoscy  he  hns  had  the  boldness  to  place  Saint  Celes- 
linoy  who  abdicated  the  pontificate  through  weakness,  nnd  nc* 
•  quired  his  titles  to  canonization  in  a  hermit's  cell.    He  also 
linds  amongst  them  the  angels  that  in  the  war  of  Li/rz/b*. against 
Qod  took  neither  side,  and  thouf^ht  only  of  themselves. 

Iti  those  who  merited  that  God  sliould  weigh  their  lives  a- 
gainst  their  sins,  Dante  has  generally  implanted  a  strong  desire 
of  celebrity.  Tfie  prospect  of  being  nnincd  by  tlie  \)ocU  f^'^  his 
return  to  the  living,  suspends  awhile  t!ic  -cnse  of  their  pauis. 
Great  souls,  though  ex})!ntinL!'  the  guilt  and  slmniefuhiess  of 
the  lieaviest  sins,  entreat  hmi  to  mention  liis  li;n  ing  seen  them. 
This  lie  always  pronii.^es;  and  often,  for  the  })urpose  ot  engag- 
ing them  to  ^pcitk  with  luin  more  freely,  pled^res  his  t'aitii  that 
they  shall  not  be  forgotten.  The  shades  of  those  only  who  in 
their  lives  were  sunk  in  habitual  crime  and  infamy,  conceal 
from  him  their  nanu^s.  It  is  in  the  middle  age,  between  bar- 
barism and  j  c  liiu  inenl,  that  men  most  strongly  feel  this  detnire 
.oi  iKiving  the-i  names  })rescrved  iVoni  oblivion.  The  pas.^ions, 
ai  liiiit  perio^l,  have  yet  lost  no  poi  iion  of  their  vigour,  ;!iul  are 
ruled  by  impulse  rather  than  by  calculation.  Man  lia.^  then 
more  difficulties  to  rouse,  and  more  courage  to  sustiun  him ; 
am),  raUier  than  be  checked  in  his  course^  will  plunge  with 
irUd  into  any  gulf  that  opens  in  his  way.  Of  this  die  i^c  of 
Dahte  funiisnes  exatnplcs  scarcely  credible  in  an  age  like  ours, 
in  which  nothing  retains  sulficietit  novelty  to  make  a  strong  im« 
^r<^^>iH  ^he  objects  of  punsuit  -are  90  multiplied,  that  no 
f9ne  can  csiit^  a  cogunauding  interest.   It  ht  ob\*iouS|  howerai^ 
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that  the  strong  passions  of  less  pohshecl  times  bear  men  on  to* 
^reat  virtues — ^great  crimes — great  calamities;  aiwl  thus  knni 
the  chancten  that  arc  most  pro)>er  for  poetiy.  Dante  had  oii« 
Iv  to  look  round  him  for  characters  tuch  as  these.  He  found 
them  already  formed  for  his  purpose,  without  the  necessity  of 
a  single  heiglitening  toudi  from  his  own  invention,  ll^ 
linement  had^  not  yet  produced  that  sameness  of  individual 
])hy8iognoniy  in  the  |preait  mass  of  a  nation.  Individual  ori« 
finality,  now  raie^  c&ngerous^  ridiculous,  and  often  affected^ 
was  then  common  and  «ndisgui<;ed.  Poetry,  in  later  times^ 
lias  succeeded  in  catching  its  shacU^s  for  the  purposes  of  fine 
.comedy*— as  "in  the  Misanikmpe  of  Moliere ;  and  of  pretty  sa- 
tire—as in  Pope's  Itape  of  tkt  Jjjck,  But  all  that  this  spc(  irs 
of  poetry  can  do,  is  to  seize  that  exterior  of  character  which 
every  atrc  and  nation  decks  out  iiftcr  its  own  fashion  :  whilst 
the  poetry,  whose  business  is  witli  tlie  human  lieart,  is  coeval 
and  cooxteiisive  witli  human  nature.  Pope,  acconliiii.r]y,  no 
.♦ooner  iiglited,  in  an  ahiiu-t  biu-barous  age,  upon  a  poetical 
jKjrsonage,  orovcrned  both  in  action  and  in  writinir  by  feeling 
aioue,  tnan  he  ])roducetl  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa ^  nnd  proved  that 
lie  had  irenius.  Manv  a  woiiiaa  oi  tliat  (iay  resembled  Eloisa 
in  her  misfortunes  and  her  love;  butjtliey  left  few,  if  any,  let- 
ters bchhul  thonu  Even  those  at"  Eloisa  have  reached  us  only 
by  their  connexion  with  tlie  writings  of  her  lover-  At  present, 
the  fair  sex  write  much  more,  andperha}:^  feel  >as  much  less; 
tmd  actordingly,  our  later  poets,  not  £ndiug  poetical  characters 
jot  home,  are  driven  to  seek  for  them  in  Turkey  and  in  Persia ; 
*«-while  the  Germans  explore  tlie  ruins  of  Teutonic  castles— « 
.and  the  Italians  urudentlv  confine  themselves  to  the  mytholo^ 
of  Greece  and  llome.  in  fine,  when  nations  are  in  a  semi- 
barbarous  state,  the  passions  ai  e  their  strongest  laws :  what  else 
ith^  have  under  the  name  of  law,  is  yet  without  consistency  or 
force.  The  punishment  of  an  injury  is  left  to  him  who  suffered 
it — and  he  regards  vengeance  xis  a  duty.  Dante  concludes  one 
«>f  his  lyric  pieces  with  the  following  senttment — 

How  fair  is  the  honour  reaped  from  revenge  1 

Che  belV  onor  sacquista  in  Jar  vendetta. 

How  strongly  does  its  application  to  his  own  poem  illustrate 
the  cliaracter  of  his  age  !  Though  terrified,  at  every  step,  by 
the  objects  which  Hell  presents  to  his  view,  the  sentiment  of 
vengeance,  as  a  duty,  stops  him  in  his  course.  His  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  a  shade  that  soems  to  shun  him.  Virgil  remuids 
him  that  they  must  continue  their  jouincy;  and  asks  the  rea- 
son of  his  delay.   Dante  answers^  '  If  you  knew  the  reason,  yofjk 
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would  aHoir  me  to  remun  liHigcr ;  for  in  the  pit,  on  which  I* 
fixed  my  eyes,  I  thought  I  bdield  one  of  kinsmen. '  *  Tru-» 
ly, '  re|(Mnfl  Virgil,  *  I  marked  him  pointing  his  linger  at  yoii» 
with  a  menacing  and  haughty  air. '  ^  Oh  !  my  mat>ter» '  ex- 
claims Dante ^  he  was  killed  by  an  enemy,  and  his  de«di  haa 
not  be«i  yet  revenged  by  any  of  those  to  whom  that  insult  was 
given  ;  and  therefore  he  disdained  to  speak  to  me  \*  § 

From  those  consideradonsi  which  we  have  been  tempted  to 
'  expand  perhaps  more  than  was  necessaiy,  it  is»  we  think,  en* 
dent,  that  the  episode  of  Francesca  was  every  way  congenial  to 
the  principles,  the  poetry,  tmd  the  affections  of  Dante,  as  well 
as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  satisfy  Dhinr  Jmtice,  he, 
in  fact,  places  her  in  Hell;  but  lie  introduces  her  in  siicli  a 
mmner,  that  iiuinan  fraiity  must  pity  her.  Nature  had  gi¥ca 
to  her  character  the  poetic  cast,  ller  storv,  he  knew,  was  one 
thiit  could  not  be  concealed  and  he  gave  the  daiigliter  of  his 
frie^.d  the  celebrity  whicli  jjupular  tradition  could  not  bestow. 
The  iiusband  of  Francesca  wa^  living  and  powerful  when  Dante 
wrote  ;  but  the  fcai  less  vengeance  ot  the  poet  devotes  him  to  in- 
famy ;  and  forctcls,  that  hi8])lace,  named  after  Caiii,  among  the 
fratricides,  awaits  him  in  the  veiy  centre  of  Jhlell.  IndecHf,  the 
father  c^^  Francesca  continued  to  a^rd  protection  to  Dante, 
and  not  only  attended  his  remains  to  the  tomb,  but  composed 
and  recited  a  fimeral  oration  over  them.  His  successors,  too» 
defended  the  Poet's  sepulchre  a^nst  the  power  of  Charles  de 
Valois  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Church — ^when  John  the  XXIId 
jsent  Cardinal  Bernardo  di  Po^etto  from  Avignon  to  Ravenna, 
with  orders  to  drag  forth  the  bones  of  tlie  poet  from  the  repose 
of  tlie  grave,  diat  they  mi^ht  be  burned,  »nd  their  ashes  scat- 
tered before  the  wind.  This,  indeed,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Boccacio  in  the  life  of  Dante;  and  that  mece  of  biography  has 
been  generally  regarded  as  a  romance,  but  the  lact,  we  think, 
is  completely  verified  in  tlic  works  of  Bartolv^  a  cx4ebrated  ci-r 
vilian,  who  was  livinpr  ut  tlie  time,  and  alludes  to  it  very  disr 
tinctly  in  treating  ot  tiie  hiw  de  Rcjudicandis  Meis,  (ad  cod.  1. 1, 
eod.  (ie  Jieji((iic.  &c.) 

life  celebrity  of  the  episode  of  FrnTicesca,  and  tlie  little  light 
liitiiLTto  thrown  upon  it  has  enf(aH;e(i  u?-  in  a  chscussion,  the  nn- 
avoklable  len^-tli  of  whicli  is  an  additional  j)roof  that  a  com- 
meutary  upon  iJ.inte,  which  shoukl  be  useful  in  a  hisLorical  and 
poetical  view,  >t  !1  remains  to  be  executed.  We  hasten  now  to 
the  close  of  theft  desultory  observations.  But  few  literary  uien 
e  uL^^uaiiited  w  ith  his  lyric  compositions ;  aiid  \m  prose  i$ 
*'j   
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fcarcely  ever  mentioiied.  Tlie  degant  treatif e  written  b^r  liim, 
to  prove  tliat  in  a  nation)  divided  by  so  many  dialects  as  Italy,  it 
must  be  impmible  to  adapt  the  diaiect  of  I^lorence  exclusively, 
was  the  pnncipal  cause  ot  the  Uttle  value  set  by  the  academy  of 
La  Crusca  and  its  adherents  upon  the  prose  of  our  poet.  For 
La  Crusca  always  mmntained  that  the  language  s}if)uld  not  be 
called  Italian,  or  even  Tuscan,  but  Florentine.  Neverthelc?ss, 
die  literar}'  languuge  of  Italy,  though  founded  upon  the  Tus« 
can,  is  a  distinct  language,  created  by  the  commonwealth  of 
authors,  never  spoken,  but  alWays  written ;  as  Dante  had  seen 
and  foreseen.  His  own  prose  is  a  fine  model  of  forcible  and 
simple  style,  harmonious  without  studied  cadences,  and  elegant 
without  the  ailected  graces  of  Boccacio  and  his  imitators.  We 
venture  upon  a  short  specimen,  extracted  from  the  Cotmloi  up- 
on the  subject  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

•  Siccome  non  si  piio  bene  manifestare  la  bellezza  d'una  donna, 
^uando  11  adornamenti  delT  nrzimare  v  delle  vestimenta  la  fanno  ]>'\\X 
anQumerare  clie  essa  medesima.  Or.dc  chi  vuole  bene  giudicare 
d'una  donna,  guardi  qiiella,  (juarido  .-^olo  sua  naturaie  bellezza  si  sta 
con  lei,  da  tuLLu  accidenlale  adoniaiiieiitu  discoiupagnata;  Sicomii  saru. 
questo  volgare  ;  nei  quale  si  vcHlta  I'agcvolczza  delle  saw  ftiiiabe» 
le  propricta  delle  sue  condiziooi,  e  le  orazioni  che  di  lui  si  fanno ; — le 
quali  chi  bene  guardera,  vedr&  essere  piene  di  delcianma  e  d'amabilis- 
saoa  bellezza. 

*  A  perpetuale  infamia  e  depressione  de^li  malvagt  uomlni  d'ltatia 
che  commendano  lo  volgare  altrui  e  il  lore  proprio  dispregianO)  dico, 
^he  la  loro  moisa  viene  di  cinque  abominevoli  cagionL  La  prima,  H 
cecita  di  discrezione.  La  seconda,  maliziata  scusazione.  La  terza, 
cupidita  di  vanagloria.  La  quarta,  argomento  d'invidia.  La  quinta 
e  Vultima,  villa  d  aninio,  cio  e  pusillaniniita.  E  ciascuiui  di  queste  rtjita, 
1^  si  gran  setta  che  pochi  son  quelli  che  sicno  da  essi  liberi.  Delia 
prima  si  puo  cosi  ragionare.  Siccome  la  parte  sensitiva  dell  anima  ha 
I  suol  occiii  CO  (j[Liaii  apprende  la  difFerenza  delle  cose  in  quaiito  eile 
sono  di  1  uori  colorate,  cosi  la  parte  rationale  ha  il  suo  occhio,  col  quale 
apprende  la  dilferenza  d«Ue  cose  in  quanto  sono  ad  aicun  fine  ordinate| 
e  questa  ^  la  discrezione.  £  siccome  colui  che  d  cieco  degli  occhi  sen* 
sibili  va  sempre  secondo  die  gl!  altri,  cos)  colui  che  d  cieoo  del  lume 
della  discrezione,  sempre  va  nel  suo  giudizio  secondo  il  gridoodiritto 
o  falso.  Onde  qualunque  ora  lo  guidatore  d  cieco,  conviene  che  es.^o 
e  ({uello  anche  cieco  che  a  lui  s'appoggia  vengano  a  mal  fine.  Perd 
d  scritto  ch'  il  cieco  al  cieco  fara  giiida  e  cosi  cadcranno  amend  ig 
jiella  fos'^n.  Qiiesta  guida  e  stata  lunganiente  coniroa  nostrp  volgare 
pel  li  ragioni  che  di  sotto  si  ragionerajmo.  Appresso  di  questa  i  cie- 
chi  sopra  notati,  che  sono  (juasi  infiniti,  con  la  mano  in  su  la  spaila 
a  questi  nieiuilori  sono  cadiiti  nella  fossa  della  falsa  opinione,  delli^ 
quale  uscire  non  sanno.  Deil'  abito  di  questa  luce  discretiva  massima* 
mepte  le  popol^i  persgne  sono  Qrbate,  perd  ch^  o^cupate  dal  prii^ 
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«ipio  delta  loro  vita  ad  aJoooo  meniemv  Arissaao  n  raainio  loro  a 
qaella  persona  della  neoesfiiti  che  ad  altro  noa  iatendono.   £  per^ 
Tabito  di  virtd,  si  morale  come  iatellettuale,  subitaiuente  a^eia 
von  fii  pud*  ma  ooavieoe  che  per  uianaa  s^acquiati,  e  eiii  la  iorousan- 

2a  pongono  in  alcuna  arte,  e  a  discernere  I'altre  cose  non  curanot  im- 
po*;5!ibi!L»  e  a  loro  {liscrezione  avere.  Pcrche  incontra  ch(»  mnlw  volte 
l^ridano  viva  la  lor  marte  e  muoja  la  lor  vita>  pur  rhe  alcuao  coiuinLi. 
E  questo  e  pti  ieolosissimo  difetto  nella  ioro  cct  ita.  Onde  Boei&io 
l^iudica  lo  p()p(it<\re  gioria  vaua  perche  la  vtda  senza  discrezione. 
^ucsti  sono  da  cliiamare  pecore  e  non  uomiiii.    CUc  se  una  pecora  si 

fcttasse  da  una  ripa  di  raille  passi,  tutte  le  altre  Tanderebbono  dietro. 
\  le  una  pecora  per  alciiaa  cagiooe  al  patsare  d'una  strada  salta^ 
tatte  Tahre  saltano,  eciandio  nulla  veggendo  di  saltare.  £  io  ne  vidi 

Si&  inolte  in  un  poaszo  aaltare  per  una  che  dentro  tri  saltd*  forae  cre-> 
endo  saltare  un  mmOf  non  -osthhite  ch*il  pastore  piangendo  e  gridanda 
con  le  braccia  e  col  peito  dinanzi  si  parava*  La  ^econda  setta  contro 
al  nostra  volgare  -si  fa  per  una  maliziata  scusa.  Molti  sono  che  amana 
piu  d*essere  tentrti  mjiestri,  che  d'c<iReTe ;  e  per  fug'gire  lo  contrario 
cio  e  di  non  cs^^ere  tcnuu,  Rcmpre  danno  colpa  alia  materia  deii'arte 
apparecchiata,  owero  alio  strumento.  Sicconie  il  mai  fabro  bianima 
il  ferro  apprcsent&to  a  Jui  •  e  lo  mal  Cetarista  biasima  ia  cetra ; — ere 
'^endo  dar  la  colpa  del  ma.i  cuitcllo  e  del  mal  suonare  al  ferro  e  alia 
cetra,  e  levarla  a  s^.  Cosi  sono  alquanti>  e  non  pochi,  che  vogliona 
che  i'uomii  gU  tenga  dicitori,  e  per  seusarsi  del  non  dire,  o  dal  dire 
male,  accusano  e  incolpano  la  materia,  do  lo  volgare  propria,  e  com* 
^  mendano  I'altro,  lo  quale  non  6  loro  richtesto  di  ftbricare.  £  chi 
vuole  vedere  come  questo  ferro  ri  dee  bias! mare,  guardi  che  opere  ne 
lanno  gli  buoni  e  perfetti  art^ct  e  conosceni  ia  maliziata  scusa  di  coa* 
tore  che  biasiraando  lui  si  credono  scusare.  Contro  questi  cotali 
jrrida  Marco  Tullio  ncl  principio  d'un  suo  libro  clie  si  chiama  libro 
^el  fine  de'beni.  Pero  che  al  suo  tempo  biasiraavann  lo  latino  romano^ 
<j  commendavano  la  grammatica  (jiecjt.  E  cosi  die©  per  somigllanti 
cagioni  che  questi  iixxmo  vile  lo  pariare  Italico ;  e  prezioso  ^uelio  de' 
Provenza,  *  <Scc.  ^c. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  Italy  was  not  iiulced  invented  or  perfected, 
tliough  i^reatly  improved,  by  Dante.  It  is  mentioned  by  him- 
self in  his  prose  works,  that  'lyric  composition  had  been  in- 
*  troduccd  above  a  ccntnry  before,  by  iSiciiiaii  poets,  into  Italy;" 
from  which  time  it  wiu»  gradually  cultivated,  down  to  Guido 
^'avalcanti,  who  produced  some  very  fine  essays — the  finest  un- 
til tliosc  of  Dante,  who  in  that  kind  was,  in  his  turn,  sm  passed 
i>y  Petrarca.  But  still  the  germs  ol  all  that  is  most  encliuiiting 
in  the  strains  of  Laura's  lover,  may  be  found  in  the  verses  which 
liad  pievioiu>ly  celebrated  Beatrice.  The  following  is  the  o]>eii- 
infr  of  the  cai>zone  which  his  fricud  Casciia  bo  cuiutooMi>ly  sang 
U)  him  in  Purgatory. 
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mm  imm  si  soanmemie^ 
M<M  C9te  di  Id  meoa  moaiie 
G&e  rinteUeUo  wvr  este  diam  s 

Lo  xuo  parlar  si  dolcemetiU  suona^ 
Che  tanima  che  tode  e  che  lo  se/Ue 
Dice ;  oh       lassa  !  ch^  in  non  son  poUCKiC 
Di  dir  qud  chc  odo  dcila  doana  mia  .* 

Perdu  il  nnsfro  pcnsier  non  ha  valor4 

Di  r  it  far  iiUia  cio  che  dice  amore. 
One  of  his  sonnets  hcgniK  with  these  four  exquisite  lines,— 1» 
^hlch  nothii^  equal  can  he  found  in  Pctraica  in  bis  happiest 
moment 

Ne     oedd  porta  b  mia  iomtu  amore 

penke  si  fa  geaiU  do  dk'dla  mra  : 

Ogmm  che  passa  presto  lei,  sospira 

E  acki  sdatojk  iremar  lo  eorei 
Unwearied  reading,  and  Ji  profimnd  knowledge  of  the  Italtam 
language^  and  of  the  rite  and  progress  of  Itauan  civUaationt 
wta  the  essential  requisites  for  iliustraling  the  age,  die  gentiM» 
and  the  itorka  of  Dante.  It  requires  active  and  persevering 
industry  lo  ransads  Ubraries,  ana  peruse  maiiuscripts  of  the 
ISth  and  i4«th  centuries,  not  even  yet  brought  to  light.  We 
would  further  recommend,  that  the  age  of  Dante  should  be 
curatefy  tl istin£j;uislied  from  thnt  ot  Boccacio  ami  Petrarca. 
Tliis  clistinction  has  ncn'cr  been  obsci*vcxl  in  the  litcnu-y  liistoiy 
ot  Italy;  and  the  tonsetjuence  has  been,  lliat  notions  the  most 
dillerent  have  been  confDiuuled  witli  cacli  other.  It  w.v^  about 
tlie  decline  of  Dante's  life  that  the  political  constitntion  of  the 
Italbn  Republics  underwent  a  total  and  almost  universfU  chaji<rp^ 
in  consi^<]uence  of  wliich  a  neiv  character  was  suddenly  aibsum« 
cd  by  men,  manners,  literature,  an<l  t!u'  t  lnirclu 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Dante,  jiotwulistaiuling  the  tmniber 
€:>f  his  biojrraphers,  lias  iu)i  yet  had  a  historian.  Among  the 
pieces  rclntiug  to  this  puct-»  cither  unp^ibli.siied  or  but  little 
known,  which  \vc  have  iiad  occiLsion  to  see.  Is  an  interestiiifj 
letter,  whieh  wc  -siiall  subjoin  with  the  suiue  orihogra])iiy  iii 
which  it  muv  be  rc:u]  lu  the  Laurentine  libfar?  at  J  lorence^  * 

About  tile  \c»  11  l^ltJ,  the  frieiKls  of  Dante  succeciie^i  in  ob- 
taining his  rcstoi'ation  to  his  country  and  his  possessions,  tm 
cjondttion  tW  he  «hauld  pay  a  ccrtaui  sum  ot  money,  and, 
fiOterit^  chinch,  there  «row  himself  guilty,  and  ask  pardoa 


♦  Those  who  wish  to  sec  die  original,  may  find  it  in  that  library, 
l}y  the  faUowiug  rcfereiices.    Plideum  29,  Codix  S,  pa^e  123* 
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'  of  the  Republic.  The  fdHowmg  was  his  answer  on  the  occa* 
sion,  to  one  of  his  kinsmen,  ^whom  he  cfiUs  *  Father,  *  because 
perhaps  he  was  an  ecclesiastic ;  or,  more  probably,  because  he 
was  older  than  the  poet.  *  From  joor  letter,  which  I  received  with 
'  due  tespect  and  affiscdon,  I  observe  how  much  you  have  at  heart 

*  my  restoration  to  my  country.   I  am  bound  to  you  the  more  grate- 

*  fully,  that  an  exife  rarely  finds  a  friend.    But,  after  mature  consi- 

*  deration,  I  must,  by  my  answer,  disappoint  the  wisfit's  of  some  little 
*"  minds;  and  I  confide  in  the  judgment  to  which  your  impartiality 
^  and  prudence  will  lead  you.    Your  ncplicw  and  mine  has  written 

*  to  me,  wliat  indeed  had  been  nuiitioned  by  many  other  friends, 
*^that,  by  a  decree  concerning  the  exiles,  I  am  allowed  to  return  to 

*  Florence,  provided  I  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  submit  to 

*  the  humHiation  of  asking  and  receiving  absolution;  wherein,  my 
'  Father,  I  see  two  proposkions  that  are  ridiculous  and  impertinent. 

*  I  speak  of  the  impertinence  of  those  who  mention  such  conditions  to 
^  me ;  for,  in  your  letter,  dictated  by  judgment  and  discretion,  there  ia 

<  no  mch  thing.  Is  such  an  invitation  to  return  to  his  country  glorious 

*  for  Dante,  after  suffering  in  exile  almost  fifteen  years?   Is  it  thus 

*  then  they  would  recompense  innocence  which  all  tlie  world  knows, 

*  and  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  unremitting  study     Far  tVoni  the  man 

*  who  is  familiar  with  philosophy,  be  the  senseless  baseness  of  a  heart 
*.  of  earth,  that  could  do  like  a  little  sciolist,  and  imitate  the  infamy 
*.  of  sonje  others,  by  offering  himself  up  as  it  were  in  chaiius.  Fat 

*  from  the  man  who  cries  aloud  for  justice,  this  Lomprooiiiie,  by  hi^ 
'  money,  with  his  persecutors*   No,  ray  Father,  this  is  not  the  way 

<  that  shall  lead  me  back  to  my  country.  But  I  shall  return  with 
'  liasty  steps,  if  you  or  any  other  can  open  to  me  a  way  that'shall 

*  not  derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour  of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such 

*  way  Florence  can  be  entered,  then  Florence  I  sliall  never  enter. 

*  What  I  shall  I  not  everywhere  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  stars  ? 

*  and  may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  every  corner  of  the  earth 
'  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consolinL"  and  delightful  truth,  with- 

*  out  tirst  rt  ndcring  myself  inglorious,  nav  infamous,  to  the  people 
and  republic  of  Florence  ?    Bread,  I  hope,  will  not  fail  me. '  f 


f  In  licteris  vestvls  ct  reverrntia  dchita  et  affectione  receptis,  qnnm 
R'patriatio  mea  cure  sit  vobis  ex  ani^no.  grata  mcnte,  ac  diligenli 
animaversione  concepi,  etenim  tanto  me  districtius  obli^^astis,  quanto 
rarius  exules  iuvenire  amicos  contingit.  ad  illnm  vt  ro  signihcata  re- 
spondeo :  et  si  non  eatenus  (j^ualiter  tbrsam  pusillanimitas  appeteret 
aliquorum,  ut  sub  examine  vcstri  consilii  ante  Judicium,  affectuose 
deposco.  ecce  igitur  quod  per  licteras  vestri  n^ei  i  que  nepotis,  neo* 
non  aUorum  quamplurium  amicorum  signlficatuni  est  nuhi.  per  ordi- 
namentum  nuper  factum  Florentie  super  absolutione  buinitorunu 
quod  si  solvere  yellem  certani  pecunie  quantitatem,  veUenii|tt6  pati 
lUYtaqi  oblatioais  et  absoivi  posseni  et  redtre  at  preseu&r.io  .quo  yu* 
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ibis:  '    DaMU*  951: 

Yet  brefd'  ofteo  did  ikU  hinu  Eveir  reader  of  hk  woiics  most 
know  by  heart  Uie' prediction  addratted  to  him  by  the  shade  of  hj» 
amaestor  in  ParadUe.  ( Purad.  Cant.  1 7*)  *  Thou  shalt  prove  hoir 

*  salt  ia  the  taste  of  tlic  hrcnd  o(  others,  and  how  hard  the  road. 

*  ia  goini^fip  and  down  the  suiirs  of  others. '  But  '  there  is  an-- 
oilier  pewage  in  which,  with  designed  obscuritji  and  a  streii^tli 
of  exprfanon  and  teelin^  which  makes  the  render  tremble,  ha 
dii00ver»  an  exact  portrait  of  liimself  in  a  man  who,  stripping  /Uf 
visage  of  all  sftame^  athd^  trembling  in  his  very  vitals^  places  him- 
'tey  in  the  pMic.watft  and  Ui'€i€bes  out  his  handjor  charity.  *  It 
was  fay  sQch  sacrifices  he  prcserfed  his  priaci|Me8  and  sustained 
die  magnanimity  of  his  character^  ^ 
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raris,  1817. 

^T^His  vohmie  has  never,  we  understand,  been  published;  and 
it  iri  ;uxompanicd  by  no  preface  or  notice  which  mi^^ht  lead 
the  reatk  r  to  a  knowledge,  either  of  the  auUior,  or  of  the  grounds 
ibr  believuig  in  the  authenticity  of  its  contents.  But  having  ac- 
cidentally obtained  a  copy,  ana  been  infi>rmed  at  the  stune  tim€ 
of  its  history,  we  feel  jua^tlfied  in  giving  our  readers  an  account 
of  ity  which  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  will  prove  offensive 
in  any  quarter* 

■■I  I    IHW^  I       I      I   >  I  I 

4eiD  duo  ridenda  et  male  perconciliata.sunt.  Fater,  dico  male  per^ 
conciliata  per  illos  qui  tali  expresserunt :  nam  vestre  litere  discretiua 
et  consultius  clausulate  nicil  de  talibus  continebant.  estne  bta  revoca- 
tio  glqriosa  qua  d.  alL  (i*  e*  Dantbs  Allighsrius)  revocatur  ad 
patriam  per  mlustrium  fere  perpessus  exilium  ?  hecne  meruit  con- 
scientla  raanife=f;i  quiburllbet?  hcc  sudor  ct  labor  continuatus  in 
fstndiis  ?  absit  a  viro  philosophic  domestico  teineraria  terreni  cordi* 
huuiiiitiis,  ut  more  cujusdam  cioli  et  aliorum  infamiam  quasi  vinctui 
ipse  se  patiatur  offerri.  absit  a  viro  predicante  Justitiam,  ut  perpes- 
sus injuriam  inferentihus.  velud  beneraerentibus,  pecuuiam  buani  sol- 
vat,  non  e5t  hec  via  redeundi  ad  patriam,  Pater  lui,  sed  si  alia  per 
vos,  auit  deinde  per  alias  iavenietur  que  fame  d.  (DanHs)  que  onoii 
sion  deroget,  iUam  non  Jentis  passibus  acceptabo.  quod  si  per  mil* 
]am  talem  Florentia  tntraitur,  nunquam  Fkineiitiam  introibar  quid 
ni  ?  Doftne  solis  astrorumque  specula  ubique  conspiciam  ?  nonne  aul- 
cisstmes  veritates  potero  specidart  ubique  sub  celo^  ni  prius  ingloriunn^. 
imo  ignoQiiniosum  populo»  Elorentineque  civitali  me  raddam  ?  quip* 
pe  panis  non  deficiet. 

*  ISee  Purgat.  Cant.  11.  towards  Ibe  end* 
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Tho  editor  and  compiler  is  !Mr  Qumtin  Crawfonl,  ft  very  re- 
spectable frentlcnian,  of  a  Scotch  family,  hut  who  hn«?  long  been 
settfe<l  at  Paris,  wliere  lie  is  alike  known  tor  hi:»  Iiospitality  ami 
the  elegance  of  his  litcraiy  leisure.  Haviii£r  become  p<i>sess- 
ed  of  the  original  pjipers,  wlucli  lorm  the  frroiimlwork  oi 
volume,  he  appears  to  have  justly  thought  that  the  press  furnish- 
ed the  best  means  of  prcservintr  them ;  and  we  trnst  that  he  will 
be  further  prtjvailetl  upon  to  alJon  the  public  at  large  access  to 
them.  Some  of  them  are  indeed  curious  and  interestiug,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  the  lovers  of  Literary  History,  Those  tracts 
which  are  not  expressly  stated  to  be  the  productions  of  others^ 
ve  presume  are  written  by  Mr  Crawford  nbnselC 

The  first  (necerdates  to  Abelord  and  EU»sa,and  the  Paraclete. 
It  consista  of  two  modem  letters  upon  th«  story  of  those  veoikir^ 
timate  peraonsi  written  by  a  person  whom  Mr  Crawford  praises 
highly  as  a  sound  and  sagacious  critic,  but  does  not  name ;  and 
oitwo  antient  epistles  ham  Petnis  YeneralHlis,  Abbot  <^  Ooni^ 
to  Elolsa^  together  with  a  catalogue  and  short  account  of  all  the 
Abbesses  of  the  Paradete,  to  the  number  of  twenty*nine»  j[usl* 

rcf^rded  by  the  editor  as  only  interesting  to  the  families  from 
which  those  holy  persons  sprung,  and  a  few  Papal  Bulls  respect* 
ing  the  sam:;  establishment.  ITie  author  of  the  two  critictu  let-' 
tei*s,  rather  triumphs  a  little  too  much  over  his  unfortnnate  pre* 
dccessors — upon  his  superior  felicity  and  discernment  in  therec- 
tification  of  certain  points  of  much  antiquarian  importance, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  grand  matter  of  dates :  But  this  is  by 
immemorial  usage  the  undoubted  right  of  all  criticks  and  anti- 

S»rics ;  and  we  must  allow  him  the  praise  of  adding  consider- 
ly  to  the  knowledge  hitherto  {xissessed  on  the  subject*  The 
common  story,  indeed^  of  Abclard  being  employed  as  a  tutor 
to  Eloisa,  and  his  being  punished  as  soon  as  her  tmcle  knew 
of  her  dishonour,  is  exceedingly  remote  from  the  truth-  It  i» 
well  known  that  Ahelard  was  a  pci'son  of  the  very  highest  em\- 
ncnce  in  philosophy  jind  all  the  literature  of  his  ag-c  ; — that  ha 
became  enamoured  of  Eloisa,  and  tempted  the  avai  ice  of  the 
old  Canon,  Hubert,  witii  whom  she  lived,  by  offering  him  a 
large  board  on  condition  of  his  taking  him  into  the  house;— 
that  the  Canon  added  to  the  bargain,  the  further  oblisration  of 
instructing  his  niece ; — and  that  upon  her  proving  with  child, 
they  both  made  their  escape,  she  iyini^-iii  at  his  sister's,  and  he 
soon  after  retuminpr — apparently  withtnit  any  loss  of  respect- 
to  prosecute  his  slLidu\s,  ainl  continue  his  sclioul  of  piiilosophr. 

Our  autlior  fixes  the  date  of  her  delivery  in  the  year  1118,  when 
she  was  eighteen,  and  he  thirty-eight  years  old.  He  soon  found 
mcaiu  to  u^jpease  Ilubeiti  by  promising  marriage;  but  Eloisa, 
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(as  u'o  know  from  one  of  those  exquisite  letters  which  Pope  hnar 
iniitatfMl),  *  in  u  fit  of  romantic  attachment,  refused  to  be  any 
thing  more  (or  less)  than  his  mistress, — and  would  not  listen  to  a 
project  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  age,  would  iiaT(? 
put  an  end  to  tlie  princi]inl  occnprttton  of  his  life.  A  secret  niar- 
riap-e  was  then  agreed  upon,  to  satisfy  the  nncle,  with  whom  she 
coDtiiufed  to  reside;  while  the  lover  pursnied  his  ordinary  occu- 
pations— seeing  her  very  seldom.  At  length  some  worthy  nuns 
began  to  gossip,  and  to  complain  of  tlie  reverend  canon's  com- 
plaisance. He  assurctl  them  of  the  marriage,  which  the  lovers 
denied ;  and  this  produced  a  quarrel  with  Hubert,  and  a  second 
elopment  of  his  niece.  Our  autln^r  jodicionsly  suggests,  that 
the  extreme  unwillingness  of  Abelard  to  teriiiiiij?te  all  their  tlilli- 
culties  by  a  public  marriage,  and  his  sufiiiTing  Eloisa  to  sacrifice 
herself  for  his  advantage,  may  show  tliat{as  not  unfrcquently  hap- 
pens in  such  attachments)  there  wm  more  lore  on  her  side  than 
on  his.  Hie  catastrophe  followed  to  all  probability  soon  alter 
the  second  elopment ;  and  five  persons  were  engaged  in  it,  be- 
side Huborty  md  a  treacherous  servant  of  Abelard's*  Of  thesey 
onl^  one  and  the  servant  were  taken ;  th^  suffered  by  the  lex 
iakontst  and  had  their  eyes  put  out  besides;  and  Hubert's  goods 
were  confiscated  to  the  ijhurcb* 

Abelard,  resolving  now  to  retire  fitm  the  world,  made  his  un- 
fortunatie  mistress  do  tlie  same;  though  she  seems  not  to  hove 
finally  made  tip  her  mind  for  two  years*  She  tovk  the  veil  in 
1.122,  at  Argenteuil,  after  the  usual  noviciate  of  a  year;  and  he 
soon  after  professed  at  St  Denis.  Being  of  a  turbulent,  austere, 
and  even  quan^elsome  disposition, .  he  could  not  remain  lon^  in 
this  fraternity,  but  retired  to  a  wild  forest^  near  Ni^ent-sur-Seme, 
where  he  founded  tlie  Paraclete,  sometime  between  1128  and 
1 130.  Although,  at  first,  he  had  only  a  log-house  for  a  chapel, 
and  a  few  miserable  huts  tor  habitations,  his  great  fame4ittracte<l 


*  The  closeness  of  the  imitation  in  many  places  approaches  to 
translation. — Wharton  has  cited  part  of  the  original  of  the  celebrat- 
ed passage  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  but  he  has  stopt  short  where  the 
resemblance  become??  strongest. — *  Etsi  uxoris  nomen  sanctins  et  vn- 
Jfdius  videtur,  dulcii;s  tnihi  semper  extitit  Amicae  vocabulum,  aut  si 
non  indis^oeris,  Concubmaj  vel  Scorti.  Deuni  testeni  invoco,  si  me 
Augustus,  universo  praesidtns  iiiundo,  mati  iiiiunii  honore  dignaretur, 
totunique  mihi  orbein  coniirniaret  in  |^>erpetuo  prss^demluni^  clwius 
mihi  et  dignius  mihi  videtnr  tqadioi  Meretrix  qtiam  illius  Imperatrix. ' 
Many  of  the  amplifications  of  Pope  upon  the  various  parts  of  ^e 
original  are  to  be  found  in  the  Count  Bussy  Rabutin^s  publication  of 
the  Letters,  and  in  die  HiHoirecC  Ih  loise  et  (TAlfeilar^  Hague^  1^3- 
^  if  a'e  may  judge  from  the  citations  ia  Baylc^ 
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•cholars^  Who  ffoefeed  around  him,  atid  Idd  tbe  life  of  hennit%  ' 
to  receive  hia  instructions.  In  (diis  situation,  he  was  chdsoi 
Abbot  of  St  Gildas  de  Rujrr,  whither  he  immedifltely  re> 
paired*  Meantime  Eloisa's  convent  was  dissolved,  by  the  ap- 
pr()]}riation  of  its  lands  to  another  hotise;  and  Abeiard  invited 
her  to  become  AU)ess  of  the  Paraclete^  where  she  estal^ished 
hmelf  with  some  other  refuoeesi  among  whom  were  two  nieces 
of  his.  At  St«  Gildas,  to  which  he  returned  as  soon  as  he  had 
put  Eloisa  in  possession  of  the  Paraelete^  he,' as  usual,  quarrelled 
with  his  monks : — his  misfortunes,  indeed,  seem  to  have  soured 
his  temper,  naturally  irritable*  Peter  of  Clnni  affbirdcd  him  4 
retreat;  and  he  died  in  that  monastery,  of  a  cii(;uieous  disease, 
in  April  1142,  at  the  age  of  sixty-diree.  Eioisa  survivec]  him 
twenty  years,  and  died  at  the  same  age.  Their  only  child>  who^  * 
from  his  extraordinary  beauty,  was  named  Astrolabe,  tot^k  or- 
ders, obtained  a  canonry  through  the  interest  of  the  g(K>d  Ab- 
bot of  Cluni,  and  survived  his  father;  but  has  left  i;io  further 
traces  of  himself  in  history.  Some  of  Eloisa's  le^rs  speak  of 
her  anxiety  for  his  advancement  in  tlie  Church,  with  hercharao-^ 
teristic  earnestness  and  warmth  of  affection. 

TJie  remains  of  Abeiard  were  transported  to  the  Paraclete  by 
Kloisa's  desire,  and  she  was  herself  buried  in  the  same  coffin.  The 
bodies  were  afterwards  separated,  but  in  1779  they  w  ere  attain  unit- 
€il;  and,  in  openiTiij  the  coffins,  it  was  then  obseiMHl  that  Abelard's 
bones  were  reduced  to  dust,  except  tlic  skull,  which  was  of  an  ex- 
traordinai  y  thickness ;  that  Eloisa' s  were  much  better  preserved ; 
that  her  skull  was  also  peculiarly  thick,  and  the  teeth  of  a  beau- 
tiful wliiteness.  These  remains  were,  during  the  RevolLition, 
carried  to  Paris,  and  were,  till  lately,  in  the  Museum  of  Ancient 
MonuniciUs;  but  the  piety  of  the  i  cstt)red  goyernment  has  con- 
signed them  to  a  more  conseci  ated  place  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere 
Lachaise.  The  following  account  of  the  Paraclete,  when  visit- 
ed by  our  author,  may  interest  the  curious  reader;  but  we  give 
4t  as  an  example  of  belter  regulations  than  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  such  establishments;  and  we  may  add,  Uuii  the  nar- 
rative confirms  an  opinion  entirtaiiied  by  nuniy,  that  such  cloy- 
sters  might,  under  pro})er  management,  be  productive  of  ex- 
cellent effects,  even  in  our  times,  provided  voluntary  residence 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  infirmities  of  the  human  temper. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  that  some  partlculm  are  tpite  at  va« 
riance  with  the  aecomit  of  a  similar  excnrston  given  m  the  An- 
nual Register  for  1 768,-r-for  instanoe,  the  statement  in  the  latter, 
Uiat  lione  of  the  Inhabitants  seemed  to. know  any  thing, about 
the  founders,  or  their  adventares. 

*  En  entrant  dans  le  parloir  on  salle  de  compagnie  de  Tabbess^* 
im  yein^  tont  frappes  par  plusiaurt  portraits  gravel  d'AMUard  et 
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d'Heloise  ;  eiie  les  a  sur  sa  tabatiere  et  dans  toutes  les  pieces  de  son 
appartement,  meme  au  cbcvet  tie  son  lit.  J'entrai  dans  plusieui« 
cellules  des  religicuscs,  ou  Us  mumes  portraits  domioent  parmi  leg 
crucifix  et  les  reliques.  Le  Paraclet  est,  je  crois,  ddiiB  ie  luonde^ 
runique  convent  oCi  les  plaisirs  et  les  malheurs  de  deux  amans  soient 
Oil  Mijct  uOQtiiitifil  4e  reflexions  ec  de  diBeotin. 

*  Le  monaiter  est  -chef  d'ordre>  iouiiiit  k  la  regie  de  St  B^oit* 
^ut  ne  prescrit  aucune  aiuterit6»  el  etu  ftkt  d'aiUean  adoucie  par  lea 
modifications  qu'j  appoitat  Abeillara.  Les  religieuses  sont  propre* 
meat  et  commodement  logte,  les  murs  bien  blanchiSf  les  parquets  eft 
les  meubles  d'un  travail  assez  grossier,  mais  cir^  avec  le  mtoe  soiii 
<jucla  plus  belle  marquetcrie.  Les  lits  m*ont  paru  horn  ;  on  les  gar- 
ni t  Tete  des  rideaux  de  toile  de  coton  blanche ;  et  I'hiver,  de  serge 
bleue.  Les  religieuses  sont  bien  nourries,  portent  des  chemises  de 
toile  quand  elicii  ies  prefcrent  k  celles  de  laine,  se  couchent  a  huit 
ou  neuf  heures,  se  levent  k  quatre  heares  du  matin  en  ^t^,  et  a  six 
heures.  en  hiver,  et  out  en  tout  cinque  ou  s»ix  heures  d'offices,  a  dif- 
fercntes  ^poques  de  la  journee.  Le  v^tement  des  religieuseS)  sem- 
Uable  dit*on  i  'celm  que  portolt  Hdoise»  est  asses  amable;  et 
^ttoiqu'elles  aient  la  tkte  rasSSe^  leur  genre  de  coiffure  ne  deplait  pas. 

*  Lorsqu'une  fiUe  se  presence  pour  £tre  revise  au  Paraclet,  ellif 
coimnence  seion  Tusage  par  mi  noviciat ;  aprds  lequel  on  I'exhorte  & 
bien  consulter  sa  vocation ;  et  afin  de  lui  donner  line  id6e  infiniment 
juste  du  mondc  qu'elle  veut  quitter,  on  hii  en  fait,  autant  qu'on  le 
peut  dans  ce  lieu,  epT0Uv6r  tous  les  agremens.  D'abord  on  la  laisse 
promener,  autant  qu'il  lui  plait,  dans  une  garenne  voisine  du  con^ 
vent.  L'abbesse  la  mene  diner  chez  le  cure  d'Avant,  village  a  une 
lieue  du  Paraclet,  et  qui  Icur  fait  la  raeiiieui  e  chere  qa*il  peut.  C*est 
de  ce  Cur^  lui-mDme  que  je  tiens  ces  details  qu  i!  me  les  ratfonta  en  riant. 
Quand  la  novice  a  ainsi  pasjj6  le  tenue  de  »on  noviciat,  si  vucaLioii 
se  soutienty  on  Tadmet  k  faire  profession,  et  prononoer  les  Tceux« 
Ces  victimes  volontaim  ne  m*ont  paru  ni  tttstes  ni  ftroucfaes.  ^ 

Our  author  adds»  that  the  tradition  of  the  place  is  not  very 
finrourable  to  the  amenttjr  of  Eloisa's  temper  and  manners  in  hef 
retreat,  however  exalted  a  notion  it  may  give  of  the  charms  of 
her  oonversation-^charms  to  which  all  accovmts  bear  witness! 
and,  indeed,  the  remains  of  her  correspondence  themselves  im* 
press  lis  with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  her  merits.  The  best 
judges,  as  is  here  remarked,  have  given  to  her  style  the  preifer* 
ance  over  that  of  her  friend  and  master,  for  purity  and  nutXL* 
ral  grace.  Her  temper,  like  hi%  was  in  all  likelihood  a£Eect- 
td  by  their  calamities. 

'  Tne  letters  of  Peter  of  Cluni  are  curious  specimens  of  monk** 
ish  dbrrespond^ice^  Th^  are  translated  from  the  Latin,  and 
begin,  "  Peter,  himible  Abbot  of  Cluni,  wishes  the  eternal  life 
wmch  God  has  promised  those  who  love  him,  to  the  venerable 
Abbess  £loisa,  bis  vay  dear  sister  in  Jesus  Qirist**'  He  ^ 
rot*  XXX,  K0«  60*  A  a 
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presses  die  greatest  admiration  of  lier,  and  the  mo&t  entire  de* 
▼otion  to  her  service;  but  his  Ivdy  gallantry  is  of  a  very  difFer" 
ent  comptoxion  from  Abclai  d's^ — ^for  it  i»  the  graces  of  tne  ^irit 
alone  that  he  has  in  contemplation.   He  appears  to  have  made 

a  visit  to  tlic  Paraclete,  and  to  have  returned  impressed  with  a 
wonderful  reverence  for  her  sanctity  and  talents.  *  A\'e  knovr 
not,  lunvever,  if  the  minute  particulars  respecting  Abelard, 
which  he  details  in  one  of  the  letters,  are  wholly  (hie  to  pious 
enthusiasMi.  The  good  abbot  probably  felt,  that  he  coiild  not 
more  acce}){!ibly  serve  his  venerable  sister  than  by  dwelliug  on 
a  subject  so  dear  to  the  woman  as  well  as  the  nun. 

*  La  Providence  qui  dispose  tie  tout  avcc  tagesse,  eu  nous  rcfusant 
cette  faveur  (viz.  qu  Ueloise  fut  de  i'ordre  de  Cluni),  nous  en  a  ac- 
cords une  semblable,  en  nous  envoyant  un  autre  vous-m€me ;  c*est 
assez  desi^er  le  Maitre,  f  ce  grand  sectateur  de  la  philosopbie  de 
Jesus-Clinst.  J*ai  incessamment  son  nom  k  la  boiiche>  et  tottjoiirB  je 
le  prononce  avcc  un  nouveau  respect.  La  divine  Providence  I'avoit 
conduit  ik  Cluni  dans  les  dcrniers  annto  de  sa  vie ;  e'est  le  plus  pre- 
cieux  present  qu*elle  pouvoit  nous  faire.  11  me  faudroit  un  long  dis- 
cours  pour  vous  rendre  I'inipression  qu*a  faite  sur  tous  nos  freres  sa 
conduite  aiissi  humble  qu'edifiante :  Non,  je  necrois  pas  avoir  un  son 
serablable  en  huinilite,  tant  pour  les  vetemens  que  pour  le  maintien ; 
je  i'ubligeois  a  tenir  le  premier  rang  panni  iiotre  nombreuse  commu- 
maxtt,  et  il  paroissoit  le  dernier  de  tous  par  la  pauvrete  de  son  habit. 
Dans  les  processions  comme  il  marchoit  devant  md,  suivant  la  cou- 
tume,  j'admirois  comine^it  un  homme  d*ttne  si  grande  reputation  pou* 
vent  s^diaisser  de  la  sorte  et  se  m^priser  lui-m^me.  11  observoit  dans 
la  nourriturc  et  dans  tous  les  besoins  du  corps  la  mhne  simplicitS  que 
dans  ses  habits,  et  condaninoit  par  ses  diseours  et  par  son  exemple, 
Ron'sculement  le  superflu,  mais  tout-ce  qui  n'est  pas  absolument  ne- 
ccssaire.  II  lisoit  souvent,  prioit  beaucoup,  gardoit  un  silence  per- 
petuel,  si  cc  n'est  quand  il  etoit  force  de  parler,  ou  dans  les  confe- 
rences, ou  dans  les  sermons  qu'il  faisoit  a  la  communaule.  II  offroijt 
frequemuient  le  sacrifice,  et  nienie  presque  tous  les  jours,  depuls  que 
par  mes  lettres  et  par  mes  solficitations  il  avott  H/k  recoiieilid  avec  le 
Sunt-Si^ge.  Que  dirai-je  davantage  ?  Sen  e^rit,  son  cceur,  toutes 
ses  facultes  etoient  occupy  de  la  meditationi  ou  de  reposition  el 
de  renseignement  des  veiiU»  de  la  reUgioo  ou  de  la  pbflpst^pliie. ' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  her  person  is  by  no  means  spoken  of  la 
raptures  by  him  who  should  have  prized  it  most  hig^y.  Com  per 
^iciem  non  esset  infima,  per  abundantiam  litterarum  erat  suprema)** 

says  Abelard  himself. 

■f  It  was  thus  that  Abelard  was  always  named  by  the  singular  ve- 
neration of  the  age  in  which  he  lived*  notwithstanding  the  broils  ia 
wliich  his  temper  involved  hinu 
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He  then  describes  his  having  b^cn  removed  when  he  fell  iJl, 
for  a  change  of  air,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons.  His  laa^ 
lady  increased;  but  he  continued  the  same  holy  life;  and,  at 
last,  ylcldetl  up  his  breath  in  the  midst  of  pious  men,  and  in  the 
performance  of  devout  offices.  *  Avec  quelle  piete  *  (adds  the 
trorwl  A])hot),  '  sivec  quels  scntimens  de  religion  il  fit  d'abord  sa 
coiitessioii  dc  tbi,  puiscellr  de  ses  peches  !  Avec  quelle  saiiitc  avi- 
dite  il  re^utle  saint  viatique  1    Avec  tbi  il  ?i  riH^onimande 

a  iintre  Seigneur  son  ame  ef  son  corps  !  11  y  u  cu  autant  de  te- 
moins  de  ces  pieiix  sentimens,  qu'il  y  a  de  religieux  dans  le  mo- 
nastere  de  Saint  Marcel.  Ainsi  (he  concludes)  terniina  sa  car- 
riere  ce  fameiix  Docteur,  qui  du  haut  de  sa  chiiii  e  a  lait  retentir 
sa  voix  jus(|u'anx  cxtremitesde  la  terre.  *  Wo  trust  it  may  not 
be  deemed  ucrinic  in  the  courts  of  romance,  if  u  e  a<l(i,  that  this 
distinguished  sage  und  gallant,  in  point  of  fact,  iiied  of  the  itch 
or  mange.  '  Plus  solito  scabie  et  quibusdam  corporis  infirmita* 
tibiis  gravabfltiur,  *  says  the  account  in  his  works.  It  is  remark* 
able,  that  no  notice  »  taken  of  Astrolabe  by  Bayle  i — Moreri 
makes  mention  of  him. 

The  next  of  these  pieces  is  a  dissertation  apparently  by  the 
editor  himself  upon  that  quastio  veaata  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  All  the  evidence  upon  this  subject  is  collected,  and  the 
diflferent  opinions  are  stated  and  discmned.  Among  the^,  one 
is  truly  astonished  to  ilud,  that  one  so  absurd  as  the  conjecture 
of  its  being  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  could  have  found  a  sii^e 
supporter  among  men  of  any  pretensions  to  historical  know- 
ledge; tor  none  but  the  class  of  literary  men,  of  course,  ever 
took  pnrt  in  this  controversy.  The  prisoner  was  detained  in 
custody  from  1661  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1703  ;  while  Mon- 
mouth was  going  about  in  the  English  coin*t  and  array  till  1685, 
when  he  was  pubHckly  executed  in  London  ;  and,  supposins^-  tliQ 
diflicnfty  of  t!ie  <lnte  to  be  f^ot  over,  \\  hat  possible  reason  could 
the  French  Court  have  for  cuntiiuntx  him  in  order  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  England  and  strengthen  the  title  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  with  both  of  whom  France  was  at  war, — with 
the  latter,  indeed,  at  the  moment  of  tlie  prisoner's  deatli  ? — 
Common  sense  rejects  some  of  the  other  explanations  as  plainly 
as  the  most  ordinary  historical  knowledge  does  the  supposition 
of  Muumouth.  Thus,  wlio  can  listen  to  the  notion  of  a  certain 
Due  de  Beaufort  second  son  <*f  the  Due  de  Vendome,  a  bastard 
of  Henry  IV.  by  the  celebrated  Gabrielle?  Still  mote  ridiculoua 
is  the  fancy  broached  by  Mr  Dutens  in  his  Correspondanee  /«- 
terceptSe^  Uiat  it  was  a  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who 
had  shown  great  skill  in  negotiations  against  the  French  interests, 
and  whom,  on  ^at  account,  the  French  ambassador  carried  tfit 
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having  invited  him  to  a  shooting  party.  It  is  mantfest  tbatfloch 
tlieories  would  be  absurd  in  Uie  highest  degree,  even  if  support- 
ed by  the  most  plausible  appearancies  of  external  evidence ;  be* 
cause  nothing  can  overcome  the  incredibility  of  the  Couit  tak- 
ing (he  steps  known  to  have  been  pursued  towards  this  unhappy 
personage^  without  some  adequate  motive; — and  that  can  only 
be  foiiTKl  in  the  supposition  of  liis  havinir  been  a  man  of  »uch 
importiUK as  to  create  eKtrenie  alarm  to  the  Govcrimicnt.  All 
the  probabihties  are  certamly  in  favour  of  his  being  a  brotlier  of 
Louis  XIV.,  so  like  him  Uiat  his^  rescmbUmce  would  have  made 
the  dangerous  dibtdosure.  But  whether  he  was  a  twin  brother 
legitimately  born,  or  an  adulterous  child  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
or  her  natural  son  bom  so  soon  after  Louis  XlV'.'s  death  as  to 
render  his  legitimacy  possible,  we  can  have  no  means  ol  decid- 
ing. Our  author  inclines  towards  tlie  Lust  opinion.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  question  is  not  of  very  high  importance :  But  it  is 
of  great  moment  to  reflect  on  the  state  of  a  country  subject  to  a 
goremment  like  that  which  could  with  unponily  shut  up  in:  dis^ 
tout  dan^ns)  and  afterwards  in  the  heart  of  its  metropolis^  dur- 
ing a  period  of  above  forty  years,  an  imfiTidual  so  distingoished» 
that  his  jailor,  always  a  person  of  high  rank  and  trusty  served 
him  with  his  own  hands ;  that  durinsr  so  long  a  titse  this  victim 
should  have  been  compiled  to  hide  his  face  *  on  pain  of  instlmt  . 
death*  which  the  ^uard  had  orders  to  inflict  by  firing  en  him 
when  he  went  to  mass  if  he  showed  himself ;  that  no  public 
mention  should  ever  have  been  made  of  the  incident,  until  Vol* 
taire,  many  years  afterwards^  told  the  story;  that  though  miUiy 
persons  saw  acts  of  violence  committed  in  securing  him,  the  sub^ 
ject  should  have  so  long  been  confined  to  whispers ;  and  that  se>» 
veral  persons  should  have  been  found  dead  suddenly,  after  acci- 
dentidly  being  placed  in  situations  where  they  micrht  have  made 
the  important  (li'=;rovprv.  This  is  the  state  of  things  to  which 
many  of  our  wise  politicians  bid  us  cast  our  eyes  as  tranquil  and 
happy;  this  is  the  kind  of  government  which  is  deemed  by  them 
as  far  preferable  to  any  change*  and  most  of  ail  to  the  change-. 
efiectcM^l  by  the  Revolution. 

This  tlissertation  upon  the  Iron  Mask  is  foflQwed  by  a  num- 
ber of  short  pieces,  contaiiling  anecdotes  and  reflections 
various  political  and  historical  subjects.  There  is  none  of  these 
tracts  that  require  particular  attention,  unless  it  be  one  upon 
the  fortunes  amassed  by  Ministers  of  State  iu  France.  iVii  exact 
^c^lsition  makes  the  sum*  got  and  spent  by  Cardinal  Mazanu 
during  hii|.|idministration,  inchiding  his  buildings,  foundations, 


*  Tlie  mask  was  not  of  iron,  but  of  black  velvet  clasped  with StCfl 
aad  a  hiugei  t>y  m&w  ^  whi^ii  h«  «9uld  <?ftt. 
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portions  to  relations,  and  money  left  to  his  heirs,  amount  to  tlie 
enormous  sum  oi  8,333,333/.  Sterling,  (two  hundred  millions  ofli- 
vres).  Dubois,  at  his  death,  enjoyed  an  income  of  above  J 1 0,O00/« 
a>yeaiv  in  which  our  author  includes  a  pension  of  4-0,0QU/.  trom 
England,  whicli  he  appears,  we  know  not  upon  what  autlioi  i- 
ty,  to  think  was  unquestionably  paid  to  this  profligate  wrctclu 
How  noblv  does  Flcury  appear  anion^  such  scenes  of  rapacity, 
confimng  himfldif  to  SOM*  a  year»  with  all  the  revenues  of  the 
State  aod  Church  at  his  diq>osal  during  a  long  and  prosperous 
ministry !  It  seems  even  the  virtuous  Sullv  had  above  SOtOOoL 
a  year,  in  places  and  church  preferment  held  by  him  notwithv 
standing  his  being  a  prolestant;  a  sum  equal  to  €0  or  7(>»000^ 
in  the  present  cby.  Colbert*  hom  the  many  hin^  offices  united 
in  his  penoQ}  is  reckoned  to  have-  had  nearlv  as  much;  beside 
the  large  sums  which  he  oecasionaUy  recdved  from  the  King»  and 
which  were  equal  to  his  other  appointments.  Le  Tellier  and 
Louvois  had  revenues  and  emoluments  upon  the  same  enormous 
scale ;  and  our  author  estimates  the  gains  of  five  ministers  include 
ing  Colbert,  during  fbrly-two  years  of  Loub  XIV/s  reign,  at  two 
hundred  millions*  Theae>men  are  above  all  suspLcion  of  faanng 
ttwed  their  fortune  to  peculation  or  illegal  exactions ;  but  the 
result  is,  that  they  and  Mazarin  together,  received  from  the  peor 
pie  of  France  for  their  ministerial  services  about  seventeen  miW 
lions  sterling  being  a  sum  equivalent  perhaps  to  fifty  millions  in 
this  country  and  at  the  present  day.  A  cardinal  who  had  no 
legitimate  family  whose  inheritance  could  gratify  liis  vanity,  might 
now  and  then  seek  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  endowments  w  a 
charitable  and  religious  kmd ;  but  laymen  spent  the  sums  thus 
obtained  in  the  usual  wm.  Thus,  Louvois  spent  above  half  a 
million  upoa  a  house,  ft  is  probable  that  Milton  may  have  had 
<  these  things  in  his  eye,  rather  than  what  he  «aw  at  home,  when 
lie  said  that  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  suf!ice  to  set  up 
a  commonwealth.  It  seems,  however,  that  such  gains  were  re- 
■servcd  for  the  Prime  Minister; — in  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  at  least, 
13  e  find  the  salary  of  Secretary  of  State  only  about  6000/.  a  year, 
nnd  those  of  Comptroller-General,  Chancellor,  and  l^eejp^  of 
ahe  Seals,  at  from  5500/.  to  6500/. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  last,  the  longest,  and  by  far  tlie  most 
/curious  of  tliese  miscellaneous  pieces.  It  is  a  kind  of  irregular 
Journal  kept  by  a  certain  Madame  du  Hausset,  femme-de-cham- 
bre  of  the  celebrRted  Madame  Pompadour,  and  occupies  about 
170  pages  of  this  volume.  The  E<iitor  properly  introduces  it 
by  stating  tlie  luajuier  of  obtaining  it.  Al.  Marjp;iii,  it  scem% 
brother  of  the  royal  favourite,  was  one  morning  burning  some  old 
|)ap€(r^  when  a  friend  of  (lis,  M.  de  Senac  de  Meillian,  caUecj 
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upon  liiiti.  The  former  happening  to  say,  *  Here  is  a  joiimal 
of  my  sister's  waitiiig-maid,  who  was  a  very  worthy  person,  ' — 
M.  de  Senac  saved  it  iVoni  the  flames,  and  asked  him  tor  it,  to 
which  he  assented.  Mr  Crawford  purchasct?  it  from  diis  gen- 
tlein:i;i;  aiu!  loiind  it  iiJ  written  and  l)4idly  ^})ek,  without  any 
arrftnii;eineiu,  and,  as  might  be  supposetl,  full  of  defects  in  style; 
for,  though  a  gentlewoman,  Mad.  dq  Haiissct  was  but  ill  edu- 
cated. In  the  present  publicatiqn  nothing  has  been  changed 
exc;:pi  the  orthography,  and  some  of  the  proper  names,  which 
-were  confounded.  §}ie  begins  by  mentioning,  that  she  kept  the 
Journal  at  the  requt'st  of  a  friend,  who  was  a  woman  of  ta* 
lents,  niid  who  wished  her  to  write  a  book  after  the  manner 
of  Mad«  de  Caylus's  Souvenirs^  Her  intention  was  to  give  her 
friend  the  Journal,  that  it  might  be  made  more  like  its  model. 
But  we  cannot  help  rejoicing  tliat  things  took  another  course  ; 
for  the  work  appears  now  in  all  the  simplicity  of  its  original 
^composition ;  and  one  advantage,  among  many,  which  it  de- 
rives from  thence,  is  the  air  of  natvdi  and  honesty  that  }ior~ 
vades  itall,  and  gives  the  reader  an  csitire  confidence  m  its  truth. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  give  any  general  account  of  the 
King's  private  habits — of  his  decorous  visits  in  secret  to  Mad. 
de  Po»ii]xidour — of  his  seraglio  at  the  Pare  aux  Cerf^,  where  he 
generally  enrricd  on  intrigues  of  an  inferior  de>.scription — of  liis 
mistress*s  alarnih  lest  other  persons  of  rank  might  su})plant  her, 
while  slie  had  hardly  ever  any  jealousy  of  those  low  amours — 
or  of  the  kind  ot  liie  generally  which  was  led  by  tlio  principal 
pr'rsons  who  are  mentioned  in  this  piece.  We  shall  only  select 
%om^  of  the  most  interesting  })articulars  which  are  to  be  found 
in  it ;  preferring  those  which  throw  light  cither  upon  remark- 
able men,  or  upon  the  administration  of  the  French  government 
in  Ibnucr  times,  to  tliose  jxissages  wliich  only  gratify  an  idle, 
curiosity. 

One  -of  the  fortunate  circumstances  attending  this  journal  is, 
jfchat  Madvdu  Hauisct  happcneil  to  be  mistress  of  die  celebrated 
Quesnay,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Economists.  He  was, 
as  is  well  known,  a  distinguished  phpician,  and  began  to  prac- 
tise physic  at  Nantes,  from  whence*  he  accompanied  the  Due 
de  Viilcroi  to  Farb,  as  his  medicai  attendant.  There,  as  Mr 
Crawford  informs  us  in  a  valuable  note,  he  happened  to  be  in 
the  Duke's  carriage  when  Mad.  d'£strades,  M«de  Pompadour^a 
favourite,  atid  d'Argenson's  mistress,  was  taken  ill  with  an  ^i- 
leptic  attack.;  and  being  called  in,  he  concealed  the  nature  of 
llie  malady  with  such  discretion  from  all  the  fiunily,  that  she 
recommended  him  to  her  powerful  friend,  wlio  made  him  her  ^ 
jph3'8tci(in^  and  obtained  for  him  a  pl^ce  at  C!ourt,  as  irdl  a^ 
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apartments  at  Versailles.  He  was  the  son  ol'  a  |)!(uio-liinaii :  and 
liaviiif^  passed  his  early  years  in  tlie  counlrv,  n  Uiiiied  ior  it<? 
pntNuits  a  strong  predilection,  whicli  perhaps  lielped  to  bias  his 
j)c>iilieal  doctrines.  His  disciples  or  f()IIovvers,  tlic  Kconfiinists, 
reverenced  liiuk  as  the  ancient  philosophers  did  the  fnuudcrs  of 
their  sects ;  they  caUed  him  *  /c  MaUre^ '  and  used  to  say  *  le 
MaUre  Va  flit.  *  Of  a  most  active  and  indefatigable  nature,  he 
required  new  food  ior  his  mind,  juid  brpran  to  cuhivate  the  nui- 
theinatical  sciences  with  success,  wlieii  lie  was  upwards  of  seven- 
ty. Ho  died  in  I??*,  i\t  the  age  of  eighty:  and  the  Marcjuis 
cle  Mirabcjui  (distin^uishctl  by  the  name  of  Mirabeau  here  from 
bis  well-known  son)  pronounceti  a  funeral  discourse  u])on  him 
to  a  ;^reat  assembly  of  Economists  in  dee})  mourninfj.  Onr  au- 
thor terms  it  a  '  chel-d'u,Hivre  d'absurilite  et  de  ridicule. '  He 
adds  the  following  particulars  respecting  this  celebrated  per- 
soiiiige. 

*  Quesnay  avoit  beaacoup  de  gaieti  et  de  bon  hommie ;  il  se  plaisoit 
dans  la  conversation  k  faire  des  especes  d'apologues  qui  avoient  en 

generale  pour  principc  quelque  objet  de  la  .campagne.  II  dissertoit 
avec  beaacoup  de  chaleur  sans  envie  de  briiler.  Loge  dans  un  petit 
nppartement  qui  tenott  de  tres  pres  h  celui  de  Mad.  de  Pompa£>ur, 
il  y  recevoit  quelques  gens  de  lettres  et  quelques  personnes  de  la  cour. 
On  y  parloit  trcs-librenicnt,  mais  plus  des  choses  que  des  personnei* 
Le  roi  fappeloit  son  pcustvtr  il  lui  accorda  drs  lettres  dp  noblesse; 
et  voidant  lul-menie  composer  ses  armes,  U  fit  mettre  sur  I'ecusson 
la  fleur  apj^elee  jjcuscc,  * 

It  is  singular  how  complete  on  account  of  a  man,  pleasing 
and  evesk  delightiiii  in  society*  these  few  particulars  contaui ;  and 
tha|;  this  character  was  possessed  by  (he  founder  of  the  Econo- 
mists, we  were  certmnly  little  prepared  to  expect.  Every  tiling 
relating  to  him  in  the  Journal,  however,  confirms  the  remarks  « 
the  Editor^  and  only  makes  us  regret  that  more  is  not  known  of 
Quesnay, — perhaps,  too,  that  he  did  not  apply  himself  more  to 
lighter  studies.  Mad.  du  Hausset  introduces  In'ni  to  our  notice 
at  the  very  beginning  of  her  narrative,  with  iier  ii<;!ia!  simpli- 
city. *  J*etois  dcvenue  en  peu  de  temps  I'amie  du  docteur 
Quesnay,  qui  venoit  souvent  ]vas*^er  deux  ou  trois  heures  avec 
nioi.  11  recevoit  chez  lui  des  personnes  de  tons  Ics  j-jartis,  mais 
on  petit  nombre,  et  qui  toutes  avoient  une  tres  grande  confiance 
on  lui.  On  y  parloit  tres-hardimcnt  de  tout;  et  cp  qui  liiit  leur 
elou:e  ct  le  sien,  jamais  on  n'a  rien  rcpete.  * — '  Quclquefois,  mais 
rarement,  j'ai  voyage  daiis  sa  voiturc  avec  le  docteur,  n  cjui  Ma- 
dame (de  Pompadour)  ne  disoit  pas  quatre  paroles,  (jiioitpie  ce 
fut  un  houmic  (I'mi  grand  esprit.  *  Mr  Crawford  mentions  the 
Doctor's  way  of  amusing  himself  in  society,  by  conveying  hii 
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arguments,  or  giving  instriu  tions,  in  the  form  of  fables.  Mad. 
du  Haiisset  has  in  this  .Unirnal  pj'cscrvcd  one  ot*  these,  which 
is  interesting  enough,  Irom  the  econoniical  tinge  of  the  ideas. 
We  shall  extract  the  passage,  as  it  shows,  nioi  er,  the  way 
in  which  this  singular  little  groupe,  the  King,  the  jnitsUiisb,  the 
maid  and  the  phih)M)pher,  idl  livwl  together. 

*  Le  Roi  sortit  pour  alier  a  la  tigiierie  avcc  Madame,  et  bientot 
aprt^^  entra  Quesnay,  ensuite  M.  de  Marigni.  Je  parlai  avee  raepris 
de  qaelqu'un  qui  aimoit  beaucoup  fargeat;  et  ie  docteur  s'etant 
mis  a  rire,  dit :  "  J'ai  fait  un  drole  de  reve  cette  nuit.  J'etois  dans 
le  pays  des  anciens  Germains  ;  uia  iiiaison  itimi  vabte,  et  j'avuis 
d€s  tas  de  bl^j  dc&  bestiaux  en  gri^d  noinbre»  et  de  grandk  ton* 
Beaux  pleins  de  cervoise ;  mais  je  souffirob  du  riieumatisme,  et  ne 
mvois  comment  faire  pour  alter  a  dnquante  lieues  de  ia.i  one  fon<* 
^ne  dont  I'eau  me  querirdt.  II  falloit  {mui  chez  un  peiqple  etranger. 
Un  enchanteur  parut  et  me  dit :  Je  suis  toucfa4  de  ton  emban  as ; 
tiensy  un  petit  paquet  de  poudre  de  Prdit^npin  /  toua  ccva^  a 
qui  voua  en  dooneraa,  te  logeront,  te  nourriront  et  te  feront  toutes 
sertes  de  politesses.  Je  pris  la  poudre  et  le  remerciai  bien. "  All  I 
Comme  j'aimerois  |a  poudre  de  prelinpinpiny  lui  dis-je ;  j*en  voudroia 
avoir  plein  mon  armoire.  "  Eh  bien,  dit  le  docteur,  cette  poudre, 
c'est  I'argent  que  vous  nieprisez.  Dites  moi  de  tous  ceux  qui  vien« 
nent  ici  quel  est  celui  qui  produit  ie  phis  d'effet  ?  **  Je  n'en  sais  rien, 
lui  dis-je.  "  Eh  bien  !  c'est  M.  dc  Montmartel  *  qui  vient  quatre 
ou  cinq  fois  I'an  " — Pourquoi  est-il  consider^?  "  Parce  qu'il  a  des 
coflfires  plein  de  prtUttpinpn  "  (il  tira  quclques  Louis  de  sa  poche) 

tout  ce  tjui  LJviste  est  renferme  dans  ces  petit^s  pieces,  qui  peuvent 
vous  conduire  commedetneot  au  bout  du  raonde.  Tous  les  homm^ 
tfWBsent  k  ceux  qui  ent  cette  poudre,  et  s'empreiieBl  de  les  servir* 
C'eat  m^riser  le  bonheuft  la  liberty,  les  jouiannoes  de  t»«t  i^enre, 
que  de  Blepfiaer  I'lligentt "  Un  cordon  bleu  passa  loua  lea  ftnetrea; 
fBt  je  dis :  Ce,  seigneur,  eat  bien  plua  content  de  son  cordon  que  de 
isiille  et  niil}e  de  vpa  pieces— Quand  je  demande  au  roi  une  peiir 
|ion,*'  reprif;  Que(HM|y<  "  C  est  cpmme  ai  je  lui  disois:  Donnez  moi 
jm  moyen  d'avoir  un  meilieur  diner,  d  avoir  un  babit  piua  chauds  une 


peuple  me  reparderd'un  ceil  betement  admirateur,  et  se  ranger  devant 
moi ;  je  voudrois  biun,  quand  ^'entre  dans  une  chambre,  faire  un  effet 
^t  fixer  I'attention  de  gens  qui  se  moqui  roui  peut-etre  do  moi  u  mon 
depart,  je  voudrois  bien  etre  appele  IVJouseigneur  par  la  multitude. 
Tout  cela  n'est^il  pas  du  vent  I  Ce  ruban  ne  lui  servira  de  rien  dang 
l^resque  toua  les  pa^s ;  il  ne  lui  donne  aucune  puissance :  mais 

*  Alora  banquier  de  la  cour,  qui  laiasa  une  fortune  de  tmte^deoi 
":ops   sen  nla  le  Marquis  de  ftunoy*— £d 
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pieces  me  dotmeut  jKiriout  ks  moyens  de  secourir  les  malhcureux- 
Vive  la  toute-puissarUe  poudre  de  prelinpinpin !  "  A  ces  dernieri* 
mats  on  entendit  rire  aux  ecUUs  dans  la  piece  d  a  cot^,  qui  n  etoit 
^paree  aue  par  one  portiere.  La  porte  etant  ouverte,  le  roi  entra 
avec  Maaanaey  et  AL  de  Gontant.  U  dit>  Vive  la  poudre  de  prtUnpin' 
pin  !  docteuTy  pounriez  vous  m'eii  procurer  ?  Le  roi  6toit  entr^,  et  il 
M  avoit  pris  fantaisie  d'ecouter  ce  que  Ton  disoit.  Madame  fit  dea 
grandes  amitite  au  docteur,  et  le  roi,  riant  et  parlant  de  la  poudre 
avec  eloge,  sortit.  Je  m*en  allais  et  le  docteur  aussi.  Je  me  mis 
aussitdt  k  ecrire  cettc  conversation.  On  me  dit  depuis  que  A]. 
Quesnay  etoit  fort  instruit  de  certaines  choses  qui  ont  rapport  aux 
finances,  et  qu*il  6toit  un  grand  Econnn?r^te :  Maif?  je  ne  ?ais  pas  trop 
ce  que  c'ept.  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  certain  c  \  st  <|u'il  avoit  hccmcoup  d'e- 
sprit ;  il  etoit  fort  gai  et  fort  plaisant,  t  r  trt  s  habile  medecin.  * 

The  sect  of  Quesnay,  ius  is  well  known,  wwc  vt^ry  far  from 
being  enthusijiiits  on  certain  subjects  which  lill  oitiinary  men 
with  anxiety  and  deligiil;  they  were  no  lovers  of  liberty;  on 
the  contrary,  a  regular  despotism,  *  despotisme  Icgal^  *  was  tlie 
government  of  which  they  rather  approved.    80  ignorant  hns 
been  the  clamour  raised  against  them  by  senseless  partisans  in  this 
country,  and  even  in  France,  w^here  they  have  been  ridiculously 
confounded  with  the  promoters  of  the  Revolution.    But,  erro- 
neous as  their  views  were  upon  some  ol  those  great  questions 
which  most  nearly  concern  the  lia})piness<)f  mankind,  they  could 
ill  brook,  in  the  government,  any  base  or  sordid  artiiices,  incon- 
sistent with,  and  inimical  to  publick  morals.  Quesnay  is  repre- 
sented as  always  ready  boldly  to  bear  testimonv  to  the  tnuli  on 
such  matters,  even  within  the  precincts  of  tiie  court.    Thus  tlie 
Joumah  giving  a  pretty  minute  <letail  of  the  method  pursued 
systematically  by  the  government  to  obtain  the  conUiUs  of  let- 
ters sent  by  post,  anil  which  had  grown  into  a  regular  depart- 
ment, with  a  superintendant  and  six  or  seven  clerks.  Mad.  du 
Hausset  adds — *  Le  docteur  Quesnay,  pkisieurs  Ibis  devantraoi, 
s'est  mis  en  fureur  contre  cet  hfamc  iniiiisterc^  commc  il  Tappo- 
loit  ;  et  a  tel  point  que  TccuDie  lui  venoit  a  la  bouche.    Je  ne 
dinerois  plus  vok>nliers  avec  I'intendant  des  pcstcs  qu'avec  le 
bourreau,  disoit  le  docteur. '    *  II  faut  avouer  (.^Iie  adds  natu- 
rally enough),  que  dans  Tappartemei.t  de  la  maitre«se  du  roi  il 
est  etonnant  d'entendre  de  ptrrcils  propcs;  et  cela  a  dure  vingt 
ans  sans  qu'on  en  ait  parle.    C*etoit  la  probite  qui  parloit  avec 
vivacite,  disoit  M.  de  Marigni,  et  non  i'humeur  ou  la  malveil^ 
lance  t^ui  s*exhaloit. ' 

Upon  another  occasion,  she  relates  some  inRirniation  which 
she  had  from  this  upright  and  able  ivian,  respecting  v.  hat  had 
recently  passed  between  the  King  and  several  ol  his  most  powTr- 
ful  piipisters.    At  the  time,  no  doubt,  tlie  ajiecdotc  bofc  thq  hi^h^ 
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estviiliio:  but  tlic  miiiislcrc  nnd  their  masUM'  too  v.rc  now  almoM 
ft)r£!;ott('ii :  and  the  r.iR'tdott'  \v,}.s  lost  its  interest,  oi*  im]\  retains 
niiy  importance  from  the  eii  eumstance  of  a  trnly  eminent  person 
havinix  related  it,  and  hcin.'>-  tlius  aeeidentr.llv  brouifht  into  our 
view.  *  A'rYila  fsays  tlie  JournaHst),  cc  (|Uo  le  roi  avoit  dit,  ce  qu6 
nicconlia  men  ami  Quesnny,  qui  etoit,  par  paranthese,  un  i;r;uid 
frenie  stiivant  Pcniinion  do  tons  ceiix  (jni  I'avoit  connn,  et  de  phis 
un  honnne  Ibrt  ii,ai.  II  ainioit  cnnM  r  avec  moi  de  lacaujpagne; 
j'y  avo!<  ete  eh'vee,  et  il  me  faisoit  pui  lcr  <les  herhai^es  de  Nor- 
inandie  et  du  Poitoii,  de  hi  riciicsse  des  ferniiers,  et  ile  la  inaiiiorc 
de  ciihi>  (  r.  C'etoit  le  nieilleiir  honnne  du  monde,  et  cjui  etoit 
euiigr.'-  de  la  plus  petite  intri<rue.  11  ctoit  bien  plus  occupe  a 
la  cour  (ie  la  meiiieure  maniere  de  cultiver  la  terre  que  de  tout 
ce  qui  sV  passoit.  *  She  jidds,  that  M.  de  la  Riviere  was  the 
man  whom  he  eNteeme{!  the  most,  and  whose  cnpaeity  he  tluniirht 
the  liip;ht»st;  d{*cminf^'  him  the  oiily  fit  person  tor  the  adniims- 
tration  of  the  /inances.  The  reader  is  aware,  that  this  able  iiii- 
liister,  who  had  been  Jviciulant  at  Marti niqiir,  was  the  most 
early,  and  ainoji*j[  the  m{)st  distinguished  loiiov\ers  ol  Qiiesnnv. 

Qucsnny  ap|)ears,  like  the  rest  of  his  seet,  to  have  been  im- 
pressed witii  a  ]M>cnliar  dislike  and  tlread  of  the  bigotted  party 
in  France.  \\  hen  they  had  faiU^l  in  their  attempt  to  make  the 
King  dismiss  IvLulame  de  Pompailom',  after  the  ailair  ol'  Daniiens, 
thevnieaidypaid  the  utmost  court  to  her,  though  in  private:  They 
came  in  great  numb<Ms  to  wait  irjion  her;  and  female  tlevotccs 
were  pernli'jrly  anxious  to  show  their  respect.  '  The  doctor 
made  himself  very  merrv,  siiys  our  authoress,  with  this  chan"c  of 
operations  ;  and,  when  1  urged  in  delence  of  those  good  ladies, 
that  thev  miuht,  after  all,  be  sincere,  Ave.  sitid  he,  but  then  thev 
raust  take  care  how  they  ask  lor  anything;' — a  siigacious  re- 
mark, which  we  reconnnend  to  the  attention  of  our  statesmen  iu 
the  present  day,  to  those  especially  wlio  may  turn  their  minds 
towards  the  political  history  of  the  rat  species.  About  this  time. 
Mad.  (hi  Ilaussct  reliiie^  a  curious  conveisation  respecting  the 
Daupiiin,  afterwards  Louis  XA'l.,  occasioned  by  t  lie  fears  of  the 
philoj-e'])hei-,  that  perseaition  would  revive.  *  Un  jour  j'etois 
chez  le  docten.r  (^uesnay  pendant  que  Madame  etoit  a  la  C(.>me- 
die.  Le  Marquis  de  ^liiabeau  y  vint;  et  la  conversation  fut 
queique  tems  fort  ennu\ eiise  }Knir  moi,  n'y  etant  question  que  du 
produit  net  ;  enfin  on  ]iarla  tl'autros  choses.  '  As  the  ahiiins 
-^vhich  occupied  them  h:ive  been  more  than  falsified  by  the  event, 
we  need  not  give  the  conversation :  but  Quesuay's  opinion  of  the 
J)auphin  is  worth  recording.  He  thought  him  virtuous  ami 
full  of  gcHni  intentions,  and  a  man  of  j)arts,  but  likely  to  be  ruled 
by  the  bigots;  and  he  expected  that  the  Molinisls  and  JansenLsts 
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would  unite  ngalnst  tlio  i)}iilosoplicrs,  and  he  sup])orted  by  the 
new  Queen,  Marie  Anioinette.    A  savinir  of  M.  du  Muy,  that 
Voltaire  deserved  the  ])uiil<linu"nt  of  death,  ahirined  him  with 
tlie  prospeet  of  a  })ersecuting  reiirn  ;  and  lie  added,  that  he 
hoped  he  sliould  not  live  lon*^  enoua;h  to  see  those  evil  days. 
Tiiere  is  niueh  oood  sense  in  IMirabean's  remark  upon  tliis  oc- 
casion.   He  said,  the  philosophers  on  their  side  were  pushing 
matters  too  far ;  and  they  both  agree  in  conunending  a  hrte  say- 
ing of  Duelos — '  Ces  philosophes  en  feront  tant  qu*iis  me  force- 
ront  a  aller  a  vepres  et  a  la  grande  messc.  *   They  all  agreed,  too, 
in  regarding  the  continuance  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign  as  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  cause  of  toleration  and  liberality ;  but  a  little 
incident  occurred,  which  one  should  have  thought  calculated  to 
give  .th<»n  some  doubts  of  that  monarch's  gentleness,  where  he 
was  himself  concerned,  and  even  to  create  a  suspicion,  that  their 
favourite  ivnrm  of  government,  absolute  monarchy,  was  not  al- 
wajfs  safe  for  philosophers,  any  more  than  for  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind.   One  day  Quesnay  came  in  all  in  despair.   Mirabeau  had 
been  suddenly  carried  oif  by  the  agents  of  the  best  of  possible 
(Systems,  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  for  some  ex- 
pressions in  his  work  on  Taxation.   The  constitutional  means  of 
redress  adopted  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  according  to  the 
true  principles  of  the  most  perfect  government,  are  worthy  of 
notice;  the  more  so,  because,  as  extremes  often  meet,  it  happens, 
th«t,  in  our  times,  siome  of  the  lowest  and  niost  ignorant  under- 
standings in  the  world  are  recommend ini;  France  to  l  eiiew  the 
verv  same  order  of  thin«rs   which  thev  ajjfroo  with  the  truly  en- 
lightened  Economists  in  holding  to  be  the  pui  cst  kind  ol  consti- 
tution.   First,  Mad.  de  Mirabeau  was  to  '  throw  herself  at  Mad. 
de  Pompadour's  feet ;  ' — these  are  Quesnay's  own  exj)ressions. 
Then  he  himself,  through  the /cm me-de'c// a nibrr,  interceded  with 
the  sanu^  illustrious  lady  ibr  his  noble  and  philosophical  friend; 
and  the  conversation  is  given  at  full  length.     At  first,  th(* 
worthy  concubine  was  i)leased  to  s])eak  favourably  of  the  Mar- 
quis,  and  to  observe,  that  his  work  I' Ami  firs  Hommes  had 
clone  him  credit.     At  this  moment  o])portunely  entered  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Police,  of  whom  she  asked  whether  h.e  had 
read  the  new  book  on  Taxation.    Yes,  said  the  Lieutenant, — 
but  justly  deeming  himself  officially  an  object  of  suspicion,  he 
added,  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  denounced  the  autnor.  Be- 
ing further  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  he  cited  the  passage  which 
seems  to  have  caused  the  arrest.   It  is  simply  h  remark,  that 
the  King,  with  20  millions  of  subjects,  could  not  obtain  their 
services  Tor  want  of  money.   At  this  the  dear  lady  takes  the 
alann — ^  Quo!  1  il  y  a  cela,  docteur  ? '  she  exclauns.   He  trijes 
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to  soften  her,  and  succeetls ; — ^the  King  arrives,  and  the  doctor 
retires,  leavin<j  her  to  ur^e  his  snit.  She  found  the  King,  we 
arc  told,  turiuivs  against  Mirabeau,  but  did  all  she  could  to  ap* 
pease  hini,  and  was  seconded  by  the  Lieutenant. 

It  seems  that  Quesnay  never  was  ea^  in  the  King's  presence^ 
•^-oot  from  bosfafulnetfy  out  from  a  kind  of  foar,  whioi  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  *  Ud  Jour  le  roi  lui  parlant  ch^  moi|  et  le  doeteur  ayant 
I'air  tout  troubl^,  apres  que  le  roi  fAt  sorti,  je  lui  dis-^^  Voug  aves 
Fair  embarassc  devant  le  roi,  et  cependant  il  est  si  bon  1 *  M»« 
dame,  m'a-t-il  repondu,  je  suia  dorti  a  quarante  ans  de  mon  iriU 
iogey  et  j'ai bienpeu d'experience du  monde,  auquel  je m'habitue 
difiicilement.  Lorsqne  je  suis  dans  une  chamore  avec  le  ra» 
je  me  dis,  voiU  un  homme  qui  peut  roe  faire  cooper  la  t«te»  et 
<ette  id^e  me  trouble. '  She  urges  conaolatory  topics,  taldi^ 
his  expressions  Uterally^'  Mais  la  jnstice  et  la  bont6  du  roi  ne 
devroient-elles  pas  tous  rassurer  ? '  He  answers,  that  the  a{- 
fsit  is  one  of  feeling,  and  not  of  reason : — and  the  Editor,  in  • 
note,  seems  to  take  it  much  in  the  sense  of  xhjifomme-^erchambrc^ 
only  tliat  his  remedy  is  of  a  more  constitutional  description :  he 
argues  that,  by  law,  no  King  of  Fraace  can  cut  off  any  man's 
head  without  a  trial.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  neither  Mad. 
du  Haussct  nor  Mr  Crrnvford  sliouid  have  reflected  on  the  pre- 
ceiling  story  of  Mirabeau's  arrest  for  puttm;^  the  King  in  a  pas- 
sion by  a  remark  upon  the  principles  of  Uixation ;  they  might 
there  have  })erceive({  the  ground  of  Quesnay 's  alarms,  whichue 
described  with  a  little  jocose  exaggeration. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  easily  pardon  lis  for  having  dwelt 
so  long  upon  tlie  subject  of  this  excellent  peison.  The  ser- 
vices wlilcli  he  has  rendered  to  science  and  to  inankiiid  are 
worthy  of  a  greater  iame  than  he  enjo}^.  Without  adopting 
the  opiiiii)ns  of  the  sect  which  he  founded,  opinions  in  many 
respects  erroneous,  but  chiefly  from  being  pushed  too  far, 
we  cannot  hesitate  in  ascribing  to  his  theory  the  high  merit 
of  having  first  given  to  pdliticu  economy  the  fonn  ot  a  regu- 
lar science;  of  Laving  begun  the  destruction  of  the  mercan- 
tile system,  which  Dr  $mith  .completed;  of  having  turned  the 
attention  of  statesm«it  as  well  as  theorists^  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  agriculture ;  and,  above  all,  of  halving  first  put 
rulers  out  of  .ooncdt  with  too  much  govenung.  The  ridicule 
cast  upon  Qnesnaj's  sdiool  by  persons  ignorant  of  its  great  me- 
lits,  chiefly  by  mere  men  of  the  world,  would  be  hardly  wordi 
our  notice^  but  that  it  shows  itself  a  litde  in  some  of  Mr  Craw- 
ford's comments*  The  sight  of  a  real  sect  of  philosophers,  ac- 
knowledging a  master,  bound  together  by  a  community  of  prin* 
cipjci^r  as  well  as  by  private  friendship,  and  devoted  to  the  pro- 
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pagation  of  thoie  tenets  with  enthudasnr,  had  in  it  somethmg 
•trange^  which  easiW  becaine  Ittdicrous,  in  the  polished  and  gay 
court  near  which  they  sprung  up.  But  while  superficial  men 
made  themselves  mer^  at  thmr  expense^  the  more  rational  ob- 
aerrer  could  not  fail  to  respect  Ihem  for  their -merits  and  their 
▼hrtueSi  and  to  be  interested  in  Uie  revival  of  a  kind.of  con- 
nexion li^  known  in  modem  times,  but  &mous  for  having  first 
planted  and  cultivated  philosophy  among  mankind*  The  Eco- 
nomists were,  in  rtellty,  and  not  merely  in  appearance,  a  sect 
of  philosophers;  th^  acted  from  honest  zeal  tor  the  truth,  and 
not  from  iadiion,  eccentric  tastes,  or  the  love  of  singularity; 
their  sole  object  was  to  enlighten  and  improve  mankind ;  and  to 
them,  among  political  inquurers,  belongs  the  rare  praise  of  hav- 
ing first  pointed  out  the  natural  order  of  things,  or  the  observed 
course  or  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  world,  as  the  example 
and  guide  of  human  polity. 

Secta  fiM  servare  modum,  finemfue  tuerif 
I^aiMTampu:  sequt^  vitamqug  impendere  vm, 
Nec  dhi  sed  toto  genitum  se  credere  nmndo. 
In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have  seen  several  notable 
lustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  important  af!airs 
were  managed  under  the  tranquil,  regular  and  legitimate  go- 
verilment  of  the  Bourbons  as  long  as  they  owed  their  crown 
solely  to  divine  right,  and  had  no  occasion  jto  think  of  their  sub* 
jects.  The  sycophants  of  those  days,  as  well  as  of  the  present^ 
called  it  paternal  i  but  it  should  seem  that  the  interests  of  tlie 
dear  children  were  somewhat  less  attended  to  than  the  whims  of 
the  tmttress^  a  sort  of  stepmother  whose  power  was  so  great  and 
whose  interference  so  continual,  that  we  marvel  no  one  ever 
atarted  against  the  phraae  gouvememerUpaiemelf  that  of  gouvernc^ 
mem  de  mardtre.  The  following  passage  deserves  to  be  extract- 
ed as  carryinc^  with  it  decisive  evidence  of  the  gross  misman^e* 
ment  of  publick  afliiirs,  wherever  the  people  have  no  voice. 
Jt  is  a  specimen  of  tiie  manner  in  which  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment are  moved  when  left  to  the  Prince's  sole  direction.  It  is 
in  fact  the  history  (but,  of  course,  the  secret  history,  for  in  such 
states  there  can  be  no  other)  of  a  great  chaiiire  of  ministry ; 
the  dismissal  of  a  Keeper  of  tile  Seals,  and  a  cViief  Minister  of 
State.  We  therefore  humbly  recommend  it  to  the  diligent  peru- 
sal of  the  Lords  Eldon  and  Castlereagli,  who  are  suppcsod  to 
feel  oar  rustic  mode  of  governing  by  parliaments,  trials  by  jury 
and  a  free  press,  as  somewhat  cumbrous  and  burthensome.  By 
way  of  preface,  we  should  mention  that  ihc  ilvie  when  the  follow- 
ing drama  begins,  is  immediately  alter  Damien's  attc-in])t  on  tlie 
Kmg's  life,  when  the  efforts  made  by  the  pa ?ii  dcvot  to  procure 
the  &vourile's  diimiiifMd  had  iieariy  succeeded.  The  £lace  is  the 
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favourite's  room ;  the  actors  npeak  for  themselves,  and  the  ac- 
tion takes  up  abmit  two  days.  All  the  rules  of  the  drama  are 
well  observed.  As  tlic  laii^uai^e  of  the  original  is  not  the  Law 
French  known  to  tlie  Chancellor,  and  as  it  diifers  as  widely,  bodi 
in  genders,  grannnar  and  vocabulary  from  that  French  which  our 
Foreign  Secretary  is  said  to  talk  with  great  fluency  and  impertur- 
bable boldness — being  in  short  still  further  removed  from  his 
Lordship's  French  than  his  parliamentary  discourse  is  from  the 
vulgar  tongue,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  departing  from  our  usual 
plan,  and  giving  a  tnmslatlon  of  the  original  scene,  for  tlie  be- 
nefit of  those  noble  |)eL*sonnges;  bat  it  shall  be  a  faithful  and 
even  a  literal  one. 

'  (Enter,  first,  Mad.  La  Marechale  de  Mirepoix,  confidante  of  Pom- 
padour ;  and  on  coming  in  she  immediately  begins) — 

Mad.  lie  M,  VVliat's  the  matter,  Ma'am?  What  are  ail  those 
packages  ?  Your  servants  say  you  are  going. 

Mad,  de  Pompadour.  Aias  !  My  dear  friend,  tlie  Master*  will  havs 
it  so,  according  to  Mons.  de  Macbarvt.  -f- 

Mad.  de  M,    And  w  hat  advice  did  he  give  the  King  ? 

Mad.  de.  P.  That  I  should  go  witliout  delay.  Hausset !  (ealling 
to  tlie  ^hiid — who  conies  in  and  undresses  h^r,  that  she  may  be  more 
a>  her  ease  upon  the  sofa.) 

Mad.  de  M,  He  wishes  to  have  it  all  hia  own  way,  this  Keeper  of 
ours,  and  he  is  betraying  you ;  whoever  leaves  the  table  loses  the  gamer 

(Enter  the  Abh6  de  Bernis,  M.  deBoubise  and  M«  de  MarigDi— . 
who. all  remain  closetted  with  the  ladies  for  an  hour.'  Then 
exeunt.  Then  follows  a  scene  between  M.  de  Marigni  and 
the  Maid.) 

M.  de  Marigni,  She  remains ;  but  mum  mum. ;[:  She'll  pretend  ts 
go,  that  her  ejieuiies  may  be  quieted — 'Tis  the  little  Marechale  has  de- 
cided the  matter,  but  her  Keeper  will  pay  tlie  reckoning.  (Enter  Dr 
Quesnay — who  teiis  a  fable  of  a  ibx,  who  being  at  table  with  other 
beasts,  persuaded  one  of  them  that  his  eneinics  were  in  pursuit  of  him, 
in  order  to  fall  heir  to  his  share  of  the  i'ood.)  The  rest  of  tlie  piece, 
its  deiiuiieinent,  \vc  must  <z:ive  in  the  narrative  of  Mad.  du  Hausset. 

*  I  did  not  see  Uiy  laistr*.  ^^)  again  tiU  late  at  niglit,  when  I  put  her 
to  bed.  She  was  more  composed  ;  tilings  were  going  on  better  and 
better  for  her  and  Machant ;  her  f^thless  friend  was  dismissed.  The 
King  returned  to  his  former  habits  of  frequenting  her  apartment.  I 
learnt  from  M.  de  Marigni  that  the  abh^  had  been  to  M.  d'Argenson 
(the  Minister  of  War)  to  persuade  htm  to  live  on  a  more  amicable 
footuig  with  my  mistress,  and  that  he  had  met  with  a  cold  feception* 


*  Not  Dr  Quesnay — but  the  King. 

f .  Keeper  of  the  Seals  and  of  Mad.  de  Mirepoix,  as  well  as  Mi^ 
ni&ter  of  tlie  Marine. 

%  Orig.  Maius,  which  is  a  vulgar  word  for  silence— and  may  be  if 
use  to  our  great  negotiator  at  the  impending  Congress. 
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*'  He  is  puffed  up  with  Macluuit's  dismissal,  said  tlie  abbe,  us  it  leaves 
the  lield  open  to  the  ablest  and  most  experietu  iul :  nnd  1  tear  adieiul-- 
<ui  .stru«j:gle  may  ensue.  "  Tlie  next  day  my  uusirtss  having  ordered 
lier  ciiair,  i  was  eurious  to  know  where  she  was  going,  iis  she  sel- 
dom went  out  except  to  cliurcb,  or  to  some  of  the  ministers.  I 
leamt  that  she  went  to  M,  d'Argenson's.  An  hour  afterwards,  slie 
returned,  and  appeared  to  be  very  much  out  of  sorts.  She  stood 
leaning  over  the  chimney*pi^e,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  jambs. 
The  abbe  came  in.  I  waited  wlule  she  took  off  her  cloak  and  gloves 
^she  kept  her  hands  in  her  nmfF.  The  abbe  looked  at  her  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  said — "  Vt)u  have  the  aiv  of  a  sheep  in  a 
reverie."  She  roused  herself  and  answered,  throwing  her  niuit  ou 
the  sofa — "  It's  the  wolf  that  throws  the  sheep  into  a  reverie.  "  I 
left  the  room.  The  Kin^'  came  soon  alter,  and  I  heard  niy  mistress 
sobbing.  The  abbe  came  and  bid  me  bring  some  Hofl'man's  drops. 
The  King  himself  prepared  llie  cordial  with  sugar,  and  gave  it  to  her 
with  the  most  gracious  air  possible— she  candidly  smiling  and  kissing 
his  hands.  I  left  the  room ;  and  heard  early  in  the  morning,  the  next 
day  but  one,  that  M.  d'Argenson  was  banished.  It  was  all  his  own 
fault;  and  this  is  the  greatest  proof  of  her  inHuenoe  my  mistress  ever 
gave.  The  King  was  extremely  fond  of  M.  d'Argenson;  and  the 
war  both  by  sea  and  land  required  those  two  ministers  to  have  re- 
nuuned  in  office.  Such,  at  i^^i,  was  the  pruvuiiiag  opiuioiij  at  the 
time,  among  all  classes. ' 

We  nuiy  add  ta  tliis,  that  her  protege  M.  <le  Soiihise  was 
kept  ill  the  command  of  the  armv  bv  her  influence,  while  he 
ruined  the  campaign.  The  baulc  oi  Kosbach,  iiccortliii^ly, 
threatened  to  shake  her  iiscciidancy,  and  attempts  wore  iiiade  tt> 
dismiss  lier;  but  some  trifling  success  soon  after  was  ^iiiiieil  by 
the  Marshal^  and  she  wan  confirmed  m  tavour ;  although  ouV 
journalist  mentions  a  cruel  mortification  that  happened,  from 
some  one  to  whom  Mad.  de  Pompadour  was  talking  of  the 
^  ^9^^  victory '  of  her  friend,  ncvei*  having  heard  of  it. 

jThere  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  all  Mod. 
du  Hausset^s  details;  for,  beside  the  strong  internal  evidence  of 
the  style,  and  tlie  testimony  borne  to  her  character  by  M.  do 
Marigni,  the  coincidences  of  her  story,  with  the  narratives  of 
other  writers^  who  were  in  all  probability  unknown  to  her, 
wherever  they  touch  on  the  same  subject,  afibrd  irrefra^  ililc 
pr€X>f  of  her  correctness.  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  Me^ 
nunres  Secretes  of  Duclos,  which  were  not  publisliuii  till  nftur 
INfad.  du  Hausset*s  death.  The  disuiiss^s,,  for  instance^  of 
which  we  have  just  seen  the  secret  springs,  are  uienticned  bv 
him  (torn.  II.  p.  ^^l,  516'.)  in  terms  quite  consistent  v.ith  the 
statement  of  the  Journal,  as  far  as  he  knew  the  cause  of"  tiiat 
thange;  except  tiiat  he  speaks  of  Machaiit  as  Minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine only,  and  does  not  iuention  the  l:;eais :  lie  udd^  tliat  never 
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was  there  any  thing  w<)i*sc  timed  than  turning  out  those  ex- 
perienced rninisttTK,  more  especially  as  their  successors  were 
persons  of  tlie  most  manifest  incapacity.  Iiidetc],  this  author 
(and  be  it  recollected,  that  he  was  no  *^ossiping  waiting  maid, 
but  the  Ilistoriogi'aphcr  of  Finance)  soems  to  have  been  abun- 
iLuuiy  sensible  of  the  pernicious  iiifliu'iice  enjoyod  by  Royal 
mistresses  at  the  old  legitimate  Court  ot"  Versailles.  To  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  he  ascribes  in  detail,  the  ciiange  of  I-rewis 
XIV.'s  plan  of  campaign,  when  she  procured  the  dismiss{il  of 
Chomillart ;  and  inaeea  her  power  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  year%  was  generally  admitted  by  all  Europe*  Mtid.  de 
Pompadour  ^ercised  an  equal  sway :  Perhaps,  from  the  charao* 
ter  of  the  King,  and  the  complexion  of  the  times,  her  inflit* 
ence  waa  more  important*  Dudos  ascribes  to  it  enturely  the  al« 
liance  with  Austria,  and  the  war  of  1756,  admitted  by  all  Frencb 
politicians  to  have  been  the  greatest  error  ever  made  in  foreign 
a£&irs»  and  the  cause  of  all  the  mischiefs  that  happenad  previ- 
ously to  the  Revolution.  The  flatteries  of  Maria  Ihmsit  ttud 
the  vanity  of  being  jthought  her  personal  inend)  were  the  sole 
cause  of  this  line  of  policy. 

A  trifling  anecdote  in  the  Journal  shows  the  trifiing  causes 
which  were  snpjiasccl  to  infiuence  so  important  a  mattei*  as  tlie 
patronage  of  the  ministers.  Mad.  du  Haussct  obtained  a  mili- 
tiiry  post  for  a  relation,  from  a  person  of  hip^h  rank,  on  the  con- 
Jition  that  she  made  her  mistress  <T!ve  the  latter  a  part  to  play 
ttt  their  private  theatricals,  which  had  only  a  lew  linens  to  recite. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  pajres  are  lull  of  j^roofs 
showin<r  how  generally  and  cordially  the  favourite  was  hated  by 
the  publick.  The  fear  of  this  breaking  out  in  >ome  act  of  vio- 
lence, seems  now  and  then  to  have  restrained  her ;  it  was  in- 
deed the  only  obstacle  to  her  absolute  sway ;  and  it  certainly  had 
this  effect  upon  her  worthy  and  philosophical  hi  otlier,  M.  de 
Marigni,  who,  greatly  to  her  chagrin,  constantly  resisted  all 
oflers  of  promoliun,  whether  by  place,  rank  or  nuuria^e,  say- 
ing, that  for  himsell'  he  loved  a  quiet  life,  aiid  for  her,  it  would 
be  far  worse  if  he  acceded  to  ber  earnest' wishes — *  as  the  Ro  v  al 
mistresses  are  always  suflicicndy  hated  on  their  own  account, 
without  sharing  in  the  odium  belonging  to  ministers.'' 

At  the  period  to  which  the  Joumid  refers,  Turgot  was  a  young: 
inan  entering  into  publick  life;  but  there  is  one  passage  relating 
to  lUm  whicn  we  snail  transcinbe,  although  of  no  very  remark-' 
able  interest 

*  Un  jour  que  f^tois  iL  Riris  j'allois  diner  ches  le  docteur*  II  avoit 
assez  de  monae  contre  son  ordinaire,  et  entre  autres  un  jeune  raaitre 
des  requites  d'une  belle  figure^  qui  portoit  un  nom  de  terra  4aoxlt 
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Vie  me  souviens  pas,  mais  qua  etolt  fils  du  prerdt  des  Marchands, 
Turgot.  On  p^trla  beaqCoup  d'administration,  ce  qui  d*abord  ne 
m'anima  pas ;  ensuite  il  fut  question  de  ramoiir  des  Francois  pour 
leur  roi.  M.  Turgot  prit  la  parole,  et  dit — "  Cet  amour  n*egt  point 
aveugle,  c'est  un  sentiment  profbnd  et  un  souvenir  confus  de  grands 
bienlaits.  La  nation,  et  je  diriii  plus  T Europe  et  riiumanit*-,  doivent 
^  un  roi  de  France,  (j'ai  oublie  le  nom)  *  la  liberie ;  il  a  etabli  le« 
communes  et  donne  a  une  multitude  immenne  d'hoiiime  une  existence 
civile.  Je  sais  qu  on  peul  dire  avec  raisoo,  qu'il  u  servi  son  interet 
en  leKafianchiMttit ;  qu*ils  lui  oot  paye  les  redevenoet,  et  qu'enfin 
il  ft  voultt  par  la,  affiDiblir  la  puissaaoe  det  grands  et  de  la  ndblesse  i 
Mais  qu'en  resulte-t-U?  Que  cette  operation  est  ft  la  fois  utile,  po» 
Utique  el  huraainew''-^Des  rois  en  general,  on  passa  i  Louts  XV.;  et 
le  tndme  M«  Tuigot  dit  que  son  regnc  seroit  u  jamais  celebre  pour 
I'avancement  des  sciences,  le  progrcs  deslumieresetde  la  philosopbie. 
II  ajouta  qu'il  manquoit  a  Louis  XV.  ce  que  Louis  XIV*  avoit  de 
trop,  une  grande  opinion  de  lui-meme ;  qu*il  etoit  instruit ;  que  per- 
sonne  ne  connoissoit  mieux  que  lui  la  topographic  de  la  France; 
qu*au  cen8eil,  son  avis  (  toit  toujours  le  plus  juste ;  qu'il  etoit  fa- 
cheux  qu'il  n'eut  pas  plus  de  confiance  en  lui-nicnie,  et  ne  pla^ut  pas 
sa  confiance  dans  un  premier  ministre  approuvc  de  la  nation.  Tout  le 
monde  fut  de  son  avis.  Je  priai  M.  Quesnay  d'ecrire  ce  qu'avoit  dit 
le  jeune  Turgot,  et  je  le  montrai  a  Madame.  £lle  fit  a  ce  sujet 
Teloge  de  ce  oaaftre  des  requites;  et  en  ayant  parl6  an  roi,  il  dit» 
^  c'est  une  bonne  race.  ** ' 

Perhaps,  without  iptending  to  throw  the  slightest  imputation 
^  an  artifice  ot  an  intrigue  upon  M.  Turgot,  we  tasy  be  per* 
HUtted  to  auspecti  that  tws  coiiversatioa  was  designed  to  reach 
^  royal  ear,  through  the  fidthfid  Mad.  du  Hausset*  These 
are  neceisarily  the  means  of  influencing  courts  and  their  policj 
in  an. arbitrary  government.  In  EngTund.  M.  Turgot  wcHold 
"have  aittaAed  the  mmiatry  openly  in  Parliament^  or  through 
^e  press*  In  France^  he  wa&  obliged  lo  sjpeak  of  the  waiting* 
woman  of  the  King's  mistress. 

•  TWe  are  inany  traces  in  this  Joumaly  of  the  alarms  which 
jtfafaildn^  mm  felt,  even  at  thai  time,  at  the  state  of  pubiick  afFairs, 
and  their  conviction  tliat  some  dreadful  catast|ropJie  would  •one  day 
be  rendered  ineritabie  by  the  blind  obstinacy  dt  the  :«C6urt<^^Kt 
its  pertinacious  refosal  of  all  propositions  for  a  inform  of  abusegl 
'After  some  short  and  ineiiicient  administrations  hud  succee^gd 
to  that  of  tl'Ai^enson  and  Machant,  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 

is  well  known,  was  appointed,  and  carried  on  the  war  tor  the  la^^ 
Soar  years,  t6  ihe  ruin  and  discomfiture  of  the  French  arms* 

■   ■■   ■  I  I  ..^ 

*  PhOippe-le-Long« 

•  Toil.  XXX,  KO.  60*  B  b 
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He  was,  however,  the  greatert  of  all  Mad.  de  Pompadoui's  far 
vourites;  DiiFerent  persons  view  the  same  character  in  various 

ahfcfi.  1  A  grave  writer  describiss  him  as  a  *  petit*maitre  8an» 
ens  et  Kaus  instruction,  qui  a  un  peu  de  phosphore  dans  Te* 
^rit, '  Bat  our  Journalist,  seeing  him  with  her  lady's  eyes»  ex- 
|uains  at  once  the  cause  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed,  and  of  hi^  r^ 
maining  so  long  in  the  three  highest  offices  4h  the  state,  in  spite 
of  his  constant  failures.  *  Ses  maniers  avec  elle  etoient  les.plus 
aimablcs  du  moiule,  rcsnoctucuses  et  g:ilantes;  il  n'etoit  pas  un 
jour  sajis  la  voir.  *  Her  brother  and  her  physician  thought  very 
diiierently  of  him ;  they  agreed  wltli  the  grave  writer. 

*  Ce  n  est  qu'un  petit-maitre,  dit  le  docteur,  et  s*i]  etoit  plus  joli, 
&it  pour  ^tre  un  favori  d'FIenri  Le  Marquis  de  Mirabeau 

entra  avec  M.  de  la  Jliviere.  Ce  royaume,  dit  Mirabeau,  est  bieti 
mal ;  il  n'v  a  i^f  sentiment  energiques,  ni  ariiront  nonr  suppleer. 
II  ne  pcut-ctre  regviiere,  dit  la  IHviere,  que  {)ar  uiic  conqutte  comme 
a  la  Chine,  ou  par  quelque  grard  boulevcTseincnt  interieur.  Mais 
malhcur  a  ceux  qui  s'y  trouveront ;  le  peuple  Francois  n*y  va  pas  de 
main  niorte.  Ces  paroles  me  firent  trembler,  et  je  m'tiiipressai  de 
sortir.  M.  de  Marigni  en  iit  de  mCrne,  sans  avoir  I'air  d'etre  afFecte 
de  ce  qu*on  disoit.  Vous  avez  enfendu,  me  dit'il;  niais  n*aye2 
pas  peur ;  Hen  n'est  repet£  de  ce^ui  se  dit  ehes  le  docteitr ;  ae*  sent 
d1iomi6tes  gens  quoiqu'un  peu  cbimeriques ;  Us  ne  savent  pas  s'ane- 
ter.  Cependant  ils  sont  je  crois  dans  ui  bonne  vdie;  le  maiheor  est 
qu'Os  passent  Je  but.   J  ccris  cela  en  rentiant* 

But  tlie  Kinfr,  and  the  former  favourites  of  either  sex,  re* 
ceived  a  vexy  smemn  warning  to  the  same  effect  in  a  remark-- 
able  anonymous  letter  sent  to  tliem  mysteriously,  as  well  as  to 
the  Police.  Our  Journalist  has  kept  a  copy  of  this  piece,  whick 
xs  written  with  a  force  and  clearness  worthy  of  Jmiios^  hat  per- 
haps in  a  more  chaste  style,  and  ^itli  less  of  manncrismm  We 
conclude  oar  extracts  with  the  introduction  of  the  letter,  which 
i«  addressed  to  the  King, 

*■  Sire — This  address  proceeds  from  oaewho  issealousm  your  ser- 
vice. Trutli  is  always  unpalateable,  especially  to  princes.  Habita- 
ated  to  ftnttrry,  they  only  see  objects  in  those  colours  which  are 
pleasing  to  t^Jcir  eyes,  lint  I  have  meditated  and  read  much  ;  and  I 
lit-re  oti'er  ttv  your  Majesty  the  result  of  my  reflexious.  You  hu\  c 
joii|x  been  living  invisible  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  an  interest 
in  pi  t  vLiuiiig  you  from  being  iseeii,  and  niaiviug  you  afraid  to  speak. 
Ail  direct  conimuuication  is  thus  cut  olf  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  people.  Shut  up  in  the  recesses  of  your  palace,  you  become  daily 
more  Uke  the  eastern  emperors;  but  think,  Sir,  I  beseech  vou,  of  their 
usual  £ite.  You  will  probably  rely  on  your  troops ;  and  so  did  th^ 
•^But  he  who  trusts  to  this  resource,  and  makes  himself  only  tke  king 
of  the  soldieYs,  is  doomed,  ere  long,  to  see  those  soldiera^eel'tieir 
^weri  andiihiiae  it  Your  finances  ^  in  the  i;|tmoft  disordor^  vA 
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most  states  have  owed  tlieir  ruin  to  this  cause.  The  ancient  com- 
moiiweultlis  were  maiiituiucd  ihe  spirit  of  jmtriotism,  which  united 
all  their  citiieBS  together  for  the  general  safety.  In  our  times,  ino> 
Hey  has  become  its  substitute;  this  is  now  the  uiuTersal  agent,  vsA 
you  have  it  not.  The  spirit  of  parse-pride  infects  all  parties,  ,  and  do- 
mineers at  court ;  everything  has  bt>come  venal,  and  all  ranks  are' 
confounded.  Since  the  dismissal  of  Messrs  d'Argenson  and  Machantt 
your  ministers  are  without  genius,  and  without  capacity  for  business. 
You  aJone  are  blind  to  their  inefficiency,  because  thf^y  bring  to  you 
the  work  of  clt  rks  somewhat  abler  than  theniseives,  and  pass  it  for 
their  own.  Tlii  y  carry  on  the  business  by  experinjehts  from  day  to 
day  ;  bat  there  is  nothing  iike  a  government,  i  he  army  is  disgusted 
with  the  changes  in  the  military  administration ;  and  the  best  officerg 
are  retiring  from  it.  A  seditious  spirit  shows  itself  in  the  Parlia^ 
nients ;  you  betake  yourself  to  the  resource  of  corruption,  and  the  re- 
medy is  worse  than  the  mischief ;  it  is  introduciog  vice  into  the  sane-' 
tuary  of  Justice,  and  infecting  the  noble  pans  of  the  State.  Would  ar 
corrupted  Parliament  uvvr  have  bravtd  the  fury  of  the  league  to  pre^ 
serve  the  crown  for  its  rightful  sovereign  ?  * 

We  here  must  dose  our  account  of  this  cuiious  Journal,  and 
of  tlie  volume  to  which  it  l)ehnii:,s.  If,  in  the  course  of  our  rc- 
marks  upiMi  French  intrigue  in  lorrr.er  tinies,  we  n»ny  seem  to 
have  (Iwck  much  upon  tne  vices  of  the  okl  (i(»vernnieiit,  it  is 
only  because  we  feci  the  importance  to  France  anil  to  En<(laiid 
of  correct  notions  bein<y  entertained  upon  the  subject.  1  here 
is  a  senseksh  antl  a  profli<Tate  party  in  both  countries,  whose  ei- 
forts  arc,  without  intermission,  directed  to  the  ^)raisc  of  the  old^ 
and  the  disparagement  of  the  new  order  of  thnigs,  estahUshcd 
amonp^  our  neighbonrs.  Nothing  but  the  grossest  i^ioranccf^ 
can  obtain  a  hearing  for  such  miserable  folly  on  eltlier  aide  of 
the  Channel..  But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  triend  of  his  country, 
and  of  human  improvement,  to  contribute  his  efforts  towards 
withstanding  and  exposing  the  attempts  thus  made  to  eilcct  a 
counter-revolution,  which  could  only,  if  it  succeeded,  iead^ 
through  confusion  and  slnnghtC'r,  to  a  renewal  of  systematic 
misgovefmment  and  opprcssroiv  Happily^  indeed,  its  success 
now  seems  wholly  out  of  the  question;  but  the  attempt  would 
ensure  vast  temporary  misery  lEo  France  herself,  and  would  en- 
danger the  pence  of  all  her  neighbours.  How  far  the  present 
government  of  that  country  is  tlie  best  of  winch  the  nature  of 
thin2:swil]  admit,  is  another  (|UCstion,  into  which  we  forbear  en- 
tering on  this  occns*u>n.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  regard 
it  with  a  very  favour j'.blc  eye,  and  to  give  all  credit  to  those  who 
have  of  late  so  steadily  administered  it.  Certainly  its  prodi- 
gious superiority  over  the  former  constitution  is  too  nmnifest  to 
admit  of  a  doubt;  and  those  wlio  :irc  impatic;iu  tc  see  it  stiiU 
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mofe  ricnrly  resemble  our  own,  sliould  reflect,  that  outs  was  not 
the  work  of  contrivance^  but  of  time;  that  there  is  an  essential 
clifierenGe  in  tiic  present  political  character  and  habits  of  the 
two  nations ;  and  that  the  peaceful  continnancc  of  th^  existing 
order  of  things,  b^  preparing  our  neighbours  fot  a  still  greater 
share  of  liberty,  will,  in  all  human  probability^  ensure  to  them 
the  possessioui  with  the  Capacity  of  enjjoymg  it. 


Art.  IV,  li  Ohey-vations  on  (h^  Geology  of  the  United  Stafis 
of  America.  By  Wiuliam  Maclue£.  Fbiiadeiphia,  1817. 
«To.    pp.  127* 

2.  An  EkmefUaty  Treatise  on  Mineralogij  and  Geologi/.  By 
Parker  Cleaveland,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Pliilosopliy,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  in 
Bowdgin  College.    Boston,  1816*   8vo«   pp*  668. 

Tn  a  former  Number,  *  lure  gave  an  account  of  a  new  Miners^ 
^  logical  Journal,  published  in  America  by  Dr  Bruce  of  New 
York.  We  hailed  the  appearance  of  this  work  as  a  proof  of 
the  attention  that  had  been  excited  to  this  interesting  branch  of 
science,  in  a  field  so  sure  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest;  and  it 
vhiB  with  regret  that  we  leamedy  that  a  Journal  ^hich  promised 
so  well  at  its  outset,  had  very  6oon  been  discolitmued. 

We  have  now  great  pleasure  in  intr()ducinjg  to  the  notice  of 
ourreaders)  two  very  excellent  publications^  which  abundantiy 
prove  that  the  study  of  Mlneraloiry  is  pursued  with  no  less 
'  eagerness  and  success  in  the  United  States,  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years  past  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  There  is 
Jiot  perhaps  any  department  of  science  which,  at  the  present 
trnie,  tderits  a  greater  degree  of  attention  in  that  great  and  pros- 
perous countr^)  from  its  various  practical  applications  to  some 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  national  wealth  and  power; 
mid  the  more  especially  that,  from  the  limited  researches  already 
made,  Nature  appears  to  have  added,  in  abundance,  some  of  her 
most  valuable  mineral  productions  to  the  other  internal  resources 
1^'hich  she  has  lavishect  in  that  part  of  the  world» 

The  geolo^cal  part  of  Mr  Maclure's  book  was  first  publish- 
ed in  the  sixdi  volume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transac* 
tions  I  in  the  present  edition  there  are  some  additions  and  cor* 
rections,  besides  two  new  chapters^  which  the  audior  informs  us 
in  his  Preface^  are  *  an  attempt  to  apply  Geology  to  Agricul* 
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ture,  in  showing  the  pcobable  efe^U  the  de^oqnposition  of  the  dif* 

ftTcnt  classes  of  rocks  may  have  an  the  nature  and  fertility  o^*  soilg. 
It  is  the  result  of  many  observations  made  in  Europe  and  America, 
und  raa}^  perhaps  be  found  more  useful  in  the  TTnited  States  than  in 
Europe,  as  more  of  the  land  is  in  :a  statj^  of  nature  not  yet  changed 
iiy  the  industry  of  man.* 

Mr  Miiclure  appears  to  be  very  tliorouglily  conversant  with 
liis  subject,  and  to  have  studied  with  great  uttejuimi  Uie  ^^colo- 
gical  structure  of  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.    He  is  a  dis- 
ci])le  oi"  Wci  ikt;  feut  'we  recognise  him  as  «uch,  more  by  the 
descri])tive  language  he  employs,  than  by  ids  theoretical  oui- 
iiion^    His  general  views  are  much  more  enlarged  and  philo- 
sophical, than  is  usually  met  with  in  the  geologists  of  that  school ; 
JVnd,  like  most  of  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  extensive 
observation,  he  litis  found  that  the  theory  of  the  Freyberg  pn>p 
lessor  is  of  a  very  limited  application.    The  following  remarks 
In  his  Preface  are  a  sufficient  proof  ltio$.  his  j^eolun  ical  creed  is 
^ot  that  of  WeiTier.  fp     ^  . 

*  In  all  speciUatiofts  on  ^ibe  ot%in,  or  ageiils  that  t?ave  produced 
4|he  changes  90  this  globe,  it  is  probable  that  we  i)ught  to  keep  with* 
in  the  bomtdaries  of  the  probable  efects  resulting  6rom  the  regular 
opc^ri^os  of  the  gre^t  laws  of  nature,  whidi  our  experience  and 
observation  have  brought  within  the  spliere  of  our  ks^owledge.  When 
we  overleap  those  Umits,  .i^jvi  suppose  a  .total  change  in  Nature's  lawa» 
we  embark  on  the  sea  tof  UQcertainty,.  where  one  conjecture  is  per- 
haps probable  as  another ;  for  i\one  of  them  ^n  have  any  support, 
or  (krlve  any  authority  from  t'hepractical  flUltS  whex;ew.tt^OUr  experi^ 
cnce  bas  bronglit  us  acquainted. 

While  wc  Acknowledge  the  valuajale  infornrntion  which  tins 
little  work  conveys,  we  x:annot  bestow  any  praise  on  tJie  nuuiner 
in  which  the  materials  are  put  togetiier.  There  is  a  great  want 
of  method  and  arrangcmejit ;  4i>r^  althojiigh  the  author  has  laid 
down  a  very  good  plan,  he  }ias  not  adhered  to  it,  but  has  mixed 
np  one  part  of  his  subject  with  another,  so  as  to  c  au.^e  consider- 
able confusion  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  acconiuanying  colourtn'l 
map,  it  would  uJumi  be  very  difficult  to  comprehend  his  dcscrip- 
f.icMis.  \\\  atUMn}>ting  to  .gi*y,c  a  sketch  of  the  cuatents  of  the 
book,  as-^ve  can  not  afford  the  same  assistimce  to  oiwr  readers, 
we  jihall  not  tolUnv  the  author  in  these  deviations,  butj>reserve 
the  order  in  whiich  it  n})[u  ;ii  s  to  have  been  Jiis  original  mtention 
^hat  his  x)bservation»s  should  be  set  down. 

Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Continent  of  North  America, 
iliere  runs  lui  extensive  range  of  mountains^  generally  called  the 
Alleghany,  in  a  dirt'clion  Jiearly  NE.  and  SW.  between  the 
i\(  rs  St  Lawrence  and  Mississi])pi.    'fhe  most  elevated  parts 
jui  ilic  r^iifire  are  in  the  North-eastern  States :  Uie  White  Hilh» 
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in  New  Hampshire  appear  to  be  the  most  lofty,  and  tlieir 
licight  is  somewhat  more  than  6000  f'ett  above  the  level  of  the 
isoa.  The  most  elevated  parts,  as  well  as  the  greatest  ii.ass  of 
tills  range,  comlbt  of  primitive  rocks;  but,  as  it  approaches  the 
Hudson  river,  and  where  it  traverses  the  JStiite  ot  New  Jersey, 
tliese  rocks  decrease  in  height  and  breadth.  In  Pensylvania  and 
Maryland,  the  prin^itive  rocks  occur  sjKiringly,  the  highest  parts 
of  the  range  consistinf;  of  transition  rocks,  with  some  hnervenr 
ing  valleys  of  secondary.  In  Virginia,  the  primluve  rocks  in- 
;:rease  in  breadth  and  in  heiglii;  and  they  torm  the  greatest 
jiiass,  as  well  as  the  most  elt  vaicd  points,  of  the  range  oi  moun- 
tains in  the  States  of  North  Caroiinu  and  Gc*orgia,  where  it 
takes  a  more  westerly  direction. 

*  Besides  this  great  range,  there  is  an  extensive  district,  occupied 
by  primitive  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Clmraplain,  having  that 
Lake,  and  Lake  George  for  a  boundary  on  the  east,  joining  the  prit 
mitive  rocks  in  Canada  to  the  north  and  north-wc»t,  and  foilomng  a 
line  from  the  Thoiimd  Islands  in  St  Lawrence,  running  nearly  pa* 
railel  to  the  Mohawk  river,  until  tt  meets  Lake  George  on  the  south- 
west. These  primitive  rocks  run  across  the  Mohawk  at  the  Little 
Falls,  and  near  Johnstown  on  the  Mohawk,  where  they  are  covered 
by  limestone ;  they  occupy  ail  the  mountainous  country  between  Lake 
Champlain,  die  St  Lawrence,  and  Lake  Ontario. '    p.  38. 

'  From  nt'ar  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  some  distance  below 
Quebec,  the  country  is  principally  primitive  ;  and.  from  ail  the  i^ifor- 
mation  I  could  collect,  that  great  mass  of  continent  lying  to  tiie 
north  of  the  46th  degree  of  latitude,  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
west,  consists  mostly  of  the  same  formation :  from  w  hich  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  on  this  continent,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
Nordiern  regions  are  principally  occupied  by  the  primitive  formation.  *  ^ 
p*  58. 

Throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  northern  and  north-ea»- 
iem  States,  the  sea  washes  the  primary  rocks;  but  at  Long  Island 
there  commences  an  alluvial  formation)  which,  increasing  in 
breadth  as  At  stretches  sonthward,  covers  a  great  part  ot'  botl| 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  two 
Florida^  and  Lower  Louisiana.  This  vast  alluvial  formation  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ocean,  and  by  aline  commencing  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  and  passing  through  Philadd* 
phio,  Washington^  Riclimond  in  Virginia,  Halihix  m  Nordi 
.Carolina,  Columbia  in  South  Carolina,  Augusta  on  the  Savan^ 
nah,  aiid  thence  to  Natchez  o|i  the  Mississippi.  The  tide  water 
ends  in  all  the  rivers  froijn  tlie  Mississippi  to  the  Roanoke  at  the 
distance  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundr^  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  western  limits  of  the  alluvitfl  formation ;  from  the  Roanoke 
$o  the  Delaware,  the  tide  penetrates  through  the  alluvial,  and 
h  stopped  by  the  primitiye  rocks.   In  all  the  northern  and  eM^ 
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em  1  i vers,  the  tide  runs  a  small  cli^tajice  into  die  ])riniitive  for*- 
^  jijnt  ;i )'  s.  Ill  tlie  Soiitb^rn  States  tlic  alluvial  romiation  \%  elevatr 
fil  conslderablv  above  tlie  level  of  tlic  sea;  but  as  it  approaches 
the  north,  it  rises  very  Httlc  above  it. 

On  the  western  side  of  t!ie  nfreat  rancfe  of  mountains,  there  is 
a  long  narrow  zone  of  tran^iiioii  r(veks,  l)e<(lnaiiig  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  Lake  Chnmpiain,  and  eximdin*:^  in  an  undulating 
line  in  r  south-west ei  ly  (iirection,  to  a  point  between  the  Alt'b'^nia 
and  Tonibigbec  rivers,  in  latituckj  pl)out  J^4'  N.  and  longitude 
about  85  W.  It  is  jreneralJy  hrnnde*t  \\  lu  re  the  primitive  f  or- 
mation is  narrowest,  and  xnce  versa ;  and  runs  irom  twenty  to  a 
^lundred  miles  in  breadth. 

On  th(!  north-west  of  tliose  transition  rock?  commences  an 
ijnn^ense  re^rion  of  seeoiulary  rocks,  extending  bevoiul  L;ike 
ouj^enor  to  the  north,  aiui  sonte  liundred  niiles  beyurui  tiui 
Mississippi  to  the  west,  net  far  distant  from  the  foot  of  the 
Stony  Mountains,  fonnin^^  an  area  of  about  fifteen  hundnd 
ihiles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  twelve  hundred  mile&  from 
north  to  south. 

The  Volcanic  Fires  which  constitute  so  grand  a  feature  in  the 
Oeolq^cal  History  of  South  America,  have  not  extended  their 
^dominion  to  the  northern  continent,  nor  hare  any  productions 
tieen  discoTered  which  indicate  that  volcanoes  have  at  any  time 
exigted  there. 

The  direcdon  of  the  iMtUkafion  in  die  primitive  rocks  rum 
nearly  north  and  south,  eastward  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  an  eastern  dip.  In  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  tlie 
south  and  west,  the  stratification  runs  nearly  NE.  and  SW.^ 
the  dip  still  continuing  to  the  east  The  dip  is  generally  at  a 
greater  ande  than  45^,  and  sometimes  the  strata  are  almost 
vertical.  The  direction  of  the  strata  in  the  Tran$ition  rocks  is 
4kl90  from  nortli  and  south  to  north-cnst  and  soudi-west,  dipping 
generally  to  the  north-west,  at  an  angle  in  most  places  under 
45***  On  the  edge  of  the  primitive  rodts,  there  is  a  deviation  in 
aome  places  from  this  general  rule ;  the  dip  being,  for  a  short 
dittance,  to  the  «outh-east*  The  outline  of  the  mountains  of  this 
formation  is  almost  a  straight  line,  with  few  interruptions,  bound* 
.  ing  long  parallel  rld^  of  nearly  the  same  height,  declining 

fendy  towards  the  side  where  the  stratification  dips  from  the 
orizon,  and  inore  precipitous  on  tlie  opposite  side  where  the 
«dgc  of  the  Btrattun  breiws  out  to  th^  day« 

Of  the  primitive  rocks  Granite  forms  but  a  small  part ;  but  it 
IS  found  both  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains. 
There  are  many  varieties  o^  it,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  its  con- 
adtue&t  pcyrts;  and  it  is  occasionally  mixed  with  honiblehde* 
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This  latter  variety,  by  some  geologists,  would  called  a 
Sieiiitc;  but  its  geological  position  is  tlie  same  ay  the  compound 
tit"  quartz  felspar  and  mica,  which,  by  the  simie  geologists,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  only  true  ])rlnntive  granite.  In  mentioning  this 
variety,  Mr  Maclure  remarks,  that 

'.The  rounded  globules  of  felspar  and  lionibiende  found  in  the 
great  masses  of  granite  of  the  Alps,  in  Cornwall  anA  in  this  country, 
c;oiild  noil  be  dtsttnguished,  in  hand  specimens,  from  the  Sienite  oT 
Werner,  though  the  one  it  placed  in  the  Weraenan  system  as  the 
oldest,  and  the  other  among  the  newest  of  the  primitiye  rochs*  * 

The  granite  generally  divides  into  rliomboidal  ma«se%  and^ 
except  in  some  very  small-grained  varieties^  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  stratifioaHion.  It  is  frequently  so  far  decomposed  as  to 
have  lo€t  the  adhesion  of  its  piarticles,  to  the  depth  of  80  or  40  . 
feet  below  the  furface;  each  crystal  is  in  its  })lace,  and  looks  ajs, 
if  it  were  solid ;  but  vhen  you  take  it  u]^  it  falls  into  sand. 

Gneiss  extends  over  a  half  of  the  primitive  formation.  It  in- 
cludes in  a  great  many  places  be<ls  fi  om  three  to  three  hunched 
feet  thick,  of  a  very  large-grained  granite,  which  run  in  the  same 
direction,  and  dip  as  tlie  gneiss  does.  These  beds  are  mixed, 
and  alternate  occasionally  in  the  same  gneiss,  with  priniiti\^ 
limestone,  beds  of  hornblende  and  hornblende  slate,  serpentine, 
felspar  rocks,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  In  some  places  the  gneiss 
contains  so  much  mica  as  to  run  into  mica  slate ;  in  others,  largo 
jiodules  of  quartz  Qt  felspar,  and,  in  others,  hornblende  takes 
the  place  <»  mica.  , 

*  Though  the  primitive  formation  contains  all  the  varieQr  ^  prinu* 
,  tiye  rocks  found  m  the  mouutaiiw  of  Europe,  yet  neither  their  reb- 
tive  situation  in  the  order  of  succession,  or  tlieir  relative  heights  ift 
the  range  of  mountains,  correspond  with  what  has  been  observed  in 
Europe.  The  order  of  succession  from  the  Clay  slate  to  the  Granite, 
as  well  as  the  gradual  diminishing  heip;hr  of  the  strata,  from  the  gra- 
nite through  the  gneiss,  mica  slate,  hon  blende  rocks,  down  to  the 
clay  slate,  is  often  so  inverted  and  mixed,  as  to  render  the  arrange-^ 
jnent  of  any  regular  series  impracticahle.  *    p.  16. 

Within  the  limits  of  what  may  be  termed  the  primitive  coun- 
try, thiere  are  foimd  several  partial  and  detached  fiirmalions  of 
the  transition  and  secondary  rocks.  A  transition  formation  oc- 
cupies nearly  the  whole  of  Rhode  Island,  and  rups  from  Rhode 
Island  to  Boston,  fifteea  miles  broads  There  is  a  range  of  se-. 
condary  rocks,  extending,  with  some  intervals,  frona  3ie  Con* 
necticut  to  the  Rappahannock  rivers,  a  distance  of  nearly  four 
Tiundred  niilesj  and  in  width,  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
](ive  miles.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone  for^ 
jnation  of  Werner.  A  formation  of  transition  rocks  runs  near^ 
\f  south-wes^  froHS  th^  Delaware  to  the  Yadkin  river^  froj^ 
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to  fifteen  miles  broad,  consisting  of  beds  of  blue,  frrey,  reel,  and 
white  small-grained  limestone,  altcrjuiLing  with  beds  of  grey- 
•wacke  and  greywacke  >laie,  (juaii/ose  granular  rocks,  and  a 
great  vai  lety  of  tlie  transition  class.  Much  of  this  limestone 
contains  so  much  small-graiucd  sand,  as  to  resemble  a  dolomite; 
ifindy  in  many  places,  considerable  beds  of  iine-grained  wkite 
marble»  fit  tor  the  statuary,  occur.  About  ten  or  twelve  miles 
west  of  Richmond  in  Virginia,  there  is  a  coal  formaticm,  lying 
upon,  end  surrounded  by  primitive  rocks.  It  is  situated  in  an 
oolong  basin,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  lon&  and  about 
ten  miles  widoi  having  the  whitish  freestone,  slaty  day)  &c.  with 
vegetable  impressions^  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  attendants  of 
tliat  tbrmation. 

Great  varieties  of  mineral  substances  are  fi>und  in  the  primi* 
live  formation ;  and,  from  the  numl>er  already  found,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  limited  researches  tliat  have  been  made,  it  is  proba- 
Mo,  that,  in  so  great  an  extent  of  rocks  of  a  crystalline  struc-* 
tm  c,  idmost  every  mineral  substance  discovered  in  similar  situa» 
tions  elsewhere,  will  be  fonnd  in  tliis  country.  Metallic  sub- 
4$tances  are  found  in  consideral)ie  abundance  in  the  primitive 
rocks — iron,  cop})er,  manganese  and  cobalt.  Tlie  genend  na- 
ture of  metallic  repoHitories  in  this  fornLttiim  !(})[)oars  to  be  in 
beds,  dLs.seminated  through  the  rock,  or  in  lyiug  iiut^ses.  Veins 
to  any  great  extent  have  not  been  discovered  in  any  part  oi  liLuK 
Ibrmation. 

*  The  transition  rocks  consist  of  a  small-grained  limestone,  of  aQ 
the  shades  of  colour,  from  white  to  dark  blue,  in  sonie  places  inti- 
mately mixed  with  strata  of  greywucke-slate  ;  lime  spar  in  veins  and 
dissen^inated ;  in  many  places  an  intermixture  of  small-grained  par- 
ticles, 80  an  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  sandstone,  with  excess  of 
lime  cement.  This  occurs  m  beds  from  fifty  to  five  thousand  feet  in 
width,  alternating  with  greywacke  and  grejrwacke-slate.  Near  the 
herders  of  the  primitive  is  found  a  siliceous  aggregate,  having  par* 
tides  of  a  light  blue  colour,  from  the  size  of  a  ])in  s  head  to  an  egg« 
disseminated  in  some  places  in  a  ceinont  of  a  slaty  texture,  and  in 
others  in  a  qtinrt/ose  cement ;  a  fine  sandstone,  cement<  <l  with  quartz 
in  large  mavises,  often  of  a  slaty  texture,  with  small  detached  scales 
of  micq.  intervening;  a  rock  not  far  from  the  !)ord(.rs  of  the  primitive, 
partaking  both  of  the  porphyry  and  the  greywacke,  liavijig  both  tei- 
Spar  crystals  and  rounded  pebbles  in  it,  with  a  cement  of  a  kind  of 
dull  chlorite  slate  in  excees ;  another,  though  rar^r,  with  pebbles  and 
felspar  crystal^,  in  n  compact  petrosiliceous  cement,  and  a  great  va« 
fiety  of  other  rocks,  which,  iirom  their  composition  and  situation, 
jpannot  be  classed  but  with  the  transition. 

*  The  limestone,  greywacke,  and  greywacke-slate,  generally  occupy 
%^  valleys,  and  tlie  ^uartzy  a^egates  the  ridges.   Tl|ere  are  tmxw 
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•nd' extensive  cavel  in  tbo  limestone,  where  the  bones  of  various  aiii- 
laals  are  found* 

*  Beds  of  coal  blende,  or  anthractU^,  accon^panied  by  alum  slate 

and  black  chalk,  have  been  discovbred  in  this  formation)  on  Rhode 
Island,  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehannah  rivers>  and  a  large  body  of 
aliini  slatf  on  Jackson's  river,  Virginia;  many  powerful  veins  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytes  cross  it  in  difft-ront  places. ' — '  Iron  and  lead  I  .ivt* 
as  yet  bevn  tljc  principal  metais  tour,.-!  ii>  this  formation;  the  It'jd  in 
the  form  of  Galena,  in  clusters,  or  what  the  (icrmans  call  Stock-v  ik, 
as  at  the  kad  mines  on  New  river,  Wyeth  county,  Virginia ;  the  iron 
disseminated  in  p}  rites,  heniatitic  and  magnetic  iron  ;  or  in  beds ;  and 
considerable  quantities  of  the  sparry  faroa  ore  in  bed8>  and  dtssemip 
nated  in  the  limestone* '  p*  5 1  • 

The  immense  basin  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  inoimtainsy 
through  which  so  many  mighty  rivers  flow,  is  wholly  composed 
of  secondary  rocks,  without  having  their  continuity  interrupted  - 
by  any  otlier  formation,  ejccept  the  alluvial  dejiosites  on  the 
banks  of  the  large  rivers.  The  stratification  is  almost  perfectly 
liorizontal. 

*  Immense  beds  of  limestone,  of  all  the  shades,  from  a  light  blue 
to  a  black,  intcrrrpted  in  some  places  by  extensive  tracts  of  sand- 
stone, and  other  secondary  nfigregates,  appear  to  constitute  tlu-  foun- 
dation of  this  formation,  on  which  reposes  the  p;rcnt  and  valuable  coal 
formation,  which  extends  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  in  Pen- 
sylvania,  with  some  interruption,  all  the  way  to  the  waters  of  the 
Tombigbee,  accompanied  by  the  usual  attendants,  slaty  clay  and 
freestone,  with  vegetable  impressions,  &c. ;  but>  in  no  instance  that  I 
have  seen  or  heard  of,  covered  by,  or  alternating  with,  any  rock  xe* 
sembling  basalt;  or  indeed  any  of  those  called  the  newest  floats  trap 
formation. 

*  The  limestone  of  this  formation  contains  irregular  pieces  in  no- 
dules and  bands,  of  a  kind  of  black  flint  {like  what  is  called  Chnt  in 
England),  scattered  in  all  forms  and  directions,  often  resembling  the 
limestone  in  colowr,  in  which  case  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  b« 
distinguished ;  they  abound  on  t  he  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  banks  of  ^ 
St  Lawrence,  whence  it  runs  from  Lake  Erie,  and,  generally,  throui^ 
the  whole  stratification  of  limestone. 

'  Along  the  south-east  boundaries,  not  far  from  the  transition,  a 
rock  salt  and  gypsum  formation  has  been  found.  On  the  north  fork  . 
pi  tlie  Holstein  river,  not  far  from  Abingdon,  Virginia,  and  on  the 
same  line  south-west  from  that,  in  Greene  county  and  Pigeon  river, 
state  ot  Tennessee,  it  is  said  quantities  of  gypsum  have  been  disco- 
vered; from  which,  and  the  quantities  of  salt  licks  and  salt  springs 
found  in  the  same  range,  so  far  north  as  lake  Oneida,  there  is  some 
probability  that  this  formation  is  upon  the  same  great  scale  that  al- 
most all  the  other  formations  have  been  found  on  this  continent,-^ 
least  rational  analogy  supports  the  supposition;  and  we  may  hope 
one  day  to  fis^  an  abundUmce  of  these  two  most  useful  substances* 
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whfch  are  generally  found  mixed,  or  near  each  other,  in  all  coimtriei- 
that  have  hitherto  boon  carefully  examined. '    p.  35. 

*  There  are  a  preat  many  detiched  masses  of  gratute  and  sienite, 
ficattered  over  the  surface  of  that  part  of  tJic  basin  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Ohio  river,  but  runs  to  the  Miuth  ;  1  rdtm  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  Imve  come  from  the  north,  perhaps  from  the  pnrni* 
Cive  montttmns  north  of  the  great  lakes. '   p.  120. 

The  aHuTJiil  coiiiitry»  eastward  of  the  AUeghnny  iiumntaiiM» 
is  ooinposed,of  beds  of  sand,  gravel  and  day,  fUffering  in  their 
nature^  according  to  that  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  from  the  dis« 
integration  of  which  they  have  been  produced.  They  contain 
both  miimal  and  v^ctable  remains^  which  are  found  to  the  depth 
of  nearly^  hundrea  feet  below  the  surface.  Considerable  banks 
of  shells,  mostly  bivalvesy  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  imbedded 
frequently  in  a  soft  clay  or  mud,  resembling  that  in  which  the 
living  animal  is  now  Ibund  on  the  sea  shore,  and  which  makes 
the  supposition  nrohr^bli*  thftt  tlu^v  are  of  tlie  siuno  species. 

*  There  m  also  a  bank  of  shell  liiutstone  bcginniiig  in  Noith 
Carolina,  priralle)  to,  and  within  tiie  distance  ot  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  of  the  edge  of  the  primitive,  through  South  Carolina, 
<jeorgia,  and  part  of  the  Mississijppi  terriiory.  In  some  places  this 
bank  is  sofl,  with  a  large  proportion  of  clay  ;  in  others  hard,  with  a 
sufficiency  of  the  calcareous  matter  to  be  burnt  for  lime.  Large  fields 
of  the  .same  formation  are  found  near  Cape  florida,  and  extending 
some  distance  along  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Mexico.  In  some  places 
the  calcareous  noatter  of  tlu  shells  h  is  been  washed  away,  and  a  de» 
posite  of  siliceous  flint,  in  which  they  were  imbedded,  is  left,  form- 
ing a  porous  fli!.»v  rock,  which  is  used  with  advantajje  for  millstones. 

*  In  the  aii'jvial  of  New  Jersey,  about  ten  or  twenty  feet  under 
the  surface,  there  is  a  kii:d  of  greenish  blue  marl,  which  they  use  as 
nianurt:,  in  which  they  find  shells,  as  the  Ammonite,  Belemnite, 
Ovuiitc,  Cama,  Ostrea,  Terebratula,  vVc.  Most  of  these  shells  are 
simiiar  to  those  found  in  the  limestone  and  gi  ey  wacke  of  the  transt* 
tlon,  and  equally  resemble  those  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  se- 
condary horizontal  limestone  and  sandstone ;  from  which  it  would 
follow,  that  the  different  classes  of  rocks  on  the  Continent  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  their  shells,  though  the  dtiibrent  Strata  of  the  same 
class  may  be  discovered  and  known  by  the  arrangement  of  the  shells 
found  in  them. 

*  Considerable  cl  posltes  of  bog  iron  ore  occupy  the  lower  situa» 
tions;  and  many  oi  the  more  elevated  and  dividing  ridges  between 
the  rivers  are  crowned  with  a  sandstone  and  puddmgstone,  the  ce- 
ment of  which  is  bog  iron  ore.  * 

fVom  the  interesting  and  instracdve  sketch  which  Mr  Mac* 
liure  has  given  of  the  Geology  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
.continent  of  North  America,  we  obtain  an  important  addition 
fo  the  evld^ce  we  already  possess  in  proof  of  the  unifbnuity  of 
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fracture  which  seems  to  prevail  over  the  whole  surface  of  oiir 
^lobe.  No  new  formation  1ms  been  discox  ei  ttl,  nor  any  pre- 
«k»iiiii&iit  rock  which  this  experienced  geologist  has  had  any  (Kf^ 
licalty  in  recoffnieing  «as  identical  with  what  he  had  eoen  in 
levery  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. '  There  ere^  however* 
two  remaiicable  pecnliaritieft  in  the  country'  oar  endior  has  de* 
scribed,  which  distmgirish  it  from  my  other  of  the  same  extent 
with  which  wc  are  acquainted.  These  are,  the  very  rare  oc- 
currence of  the  trap-rocks  and  porphyries,  and  Uie  great  extent 
to  which  the  same  scries  of  rocks  s^tretch,  withont  undergoing 
any  change  in  the  uniformity  of  tiieir  composition,  and  without 
any  disturbance  in  the  regularity  of  tfieir  etrat'rfication.  When 
we  combine  this  inidistnrbed  state  of  the  strata  with  the  absence 
of  a  class  of  rocks  \Thich  are  almost  invariably  accompanied,  in 
nther  countries,  by  a  dislocation  mnl  confusion  of  tl>e  adjoining 
strata,  it  mast  he  considered  an  nrgmnent  of  considerable  weight 
in  support  of  that  tlKH)ry  of  the  origin  of  the  trap-rocks,  which 
supposes  tliem  to  have  been  ejected  from  UpIow,  and  to  have 
broken  up  and  in?iinnated  tliemselves  anfong  the  Kuperincunibent 
strata,  ftut  t!iis  is  a  point  of  theor3'  supported  by  so  great  a 
botly  t)f  evidence,  that  we  presume  there  is  now  no  geologist  sc^ 
liigottcd  to  the  atj^ucuus  creed  as  to  refuse  his  assent  to  it# 

lilt  F.lemcntury  Treatise  of  Mr  Cicaveland  is  a  work  of  con* 
siderable  merit.  He  has  derived  his  materials,  as  h(j  informs^ 
us,  chiefly  irom  tlie  wo^ks  c^  Hauy,  Brochant,  Brongniart,  IfU-r 
cas,  Kirwan,  and  Jameson ;  but  he  has  adopted  Brongmfarl. 
as  his  model ;  and«  in  doing  so,  we  think  he  nas  foIloiwMl  the 
«no8t  j-udfeioua  and  most  useful  of  all  the  mineralogical  writers 
who  have  preceded  him.  We  entirely  concur  in  the  following 
remarks  on  the  Treatise  of  Brongniart  by  the  author  in  his 
Pireface. 

*  Many  of  the  writers  ef  the  l^'endi  and  German  schools  appear  ta 
have  indulged  an  undue  attachment  to  their  favourite  and  peculiar  sys^ 
tern,  and  have  lierchv  hefn  prpveTite<]  from  rece!vin|2^  imitual  benefit ; 
<he  one  being  unwilling  to  adopt  what  is  really  excellent  in  the  other. 
15wt  it  is  bclie\'ed,  that  the  more  valualiJe  parts  of  the  two  systems 
way  be  incorporated,  or,  in  other  words,  tiiat  the  peeuUaf  4lt;scri|v 
rive  language  of  die  one  may,  in  a  certain  degcee,  be  united  to  the 
accurate  and  scientific  arrangement  of  the  other*  This  union  of  de» 
seripttve  language  and  sclentitie  arrangement  has  bean  eflRected  with 
good  success  by  Brongniart,  in  his  System,  of  Minevalcigy— an  elfv* 
-snentary  work,  wliich  seems  better  adapted  both. to  inteiest  ap4'Q' 
fitFUCt,  than  any  which  has  hitherto  appeared. ' 

Al^ough  this  book  ,  is  necessarily  compiled,  in  a  great  der 
Ipree^  fragx  the  writing  of  pth^  it  coiitains  piucli  vai^&ble 
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fiimuitioR  nspeeting  the  minmi  productions  of  the  United 
States.  It:  k  to  this  part  of  the  work  that  we  shall  confine  our 
raiarks^  and  we  feel  dU|>osed,  for  the  sake  of  our  general 
Veaden^  to  dwell  duefiy  on  the  information  Mr  Cleaveland  con- 
veys respecting  those  niinend  substances  that  are  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  that  active  and  enterprising  people  in  wealtlt 
«n(I  polkioai  ini^)ortance,  raUier  than  upon  the  rarer  production^ 
which  are  only  interestin^r  to  the  mineralogist. 

There  is  one  merit  of  Mr  Cleaveiand's  book  that  oudit  not 
to  pass  unhoticed ;  we  mean  the  form  in  which  it  is  published. 
It  is  printed  upon  excellent  paper,  with  a  neut  auci  perfectly 
distiiirt  small  tvpe:  and  the  same  matter  is  contiiinca  in  om^ 
volume,  which,  in  ilnp^land,  would  hiive  been  scattered  over  the 
surface  oi  three.  We  .should  be  glad  to  see  it  reprinted  exact- 
ly upon  the  plan  of  the  original ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  ic 
would  be  ibuud  the  most  useUd  work  ou  mineralogy  iu  our 
language. 

Coal  exists  in  several  parts  oi  thr  United  States  in  gi'eiit  ab- 
undance. We  have  already  jjpoken  of  the  vast  seriej»  of  cojd 
strata  westward  ut  tlie  Alleghany  range,  and  of  an  ext(!iisi\  cj 
coal  formation  near  Richmond  in  Virginia.  In  Pensylvaiiia, 
it  is  found  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquebmmah  ;  in  various 
places  west  of  that  branch ;  also  on  the  Juniata,  and  on  die 
waters  of  the  AUeghanyy  and  Mononcaheku  In  Connecticut* 
a  coal  formation,  commencinff  at  Newnaven,  crosses  Cotmccti- 
cnt  river  at  Middletown,  ana,  embracing  a  width  of  several 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  extends  to  some  distance  above^ 
'  Northampton,  in  Massachusets.  .  There  are  also  indications  of 
'  coal  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Xew  Jersey,  In  Rhode 
Island,  anthracite  is  found,  acGOiopA<ded  bj  argillaceous  sand- 
stone, shale  with  vegetable  impressions,  &c.  similar  to  tlie  usual 
series  of  coal  strata.  The  coal  at  Middletown,  in  Connei^ttcut, 
is  accom]>nnied  by  a  shale  which  is  highly  bituminous,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  flame. 

'  It  abounds  with  very  distinct  and  perfect  impressions  of  fish, 
sometimes  a  foot  or  two  in  length;  the  head,  fins  and  scales,  bi  iiii^ 
perfectly  distinguishable.  A  single  spt  cimen  sometimes  presents 
parts  of  tliree  or  four  ii&h,  lying  in  dili  leiit  directions,  and  between 
different  layers.  The  fish  are  sometijnes  contorted,  and  ahnost  dou- 
bled. Their  colour,  sometimes  grey,  U  usually  black ;  and  the  fine 
and  scales  appear  to  be  converted  into  coal*  The  same  shale  con- 
tains impressions  of  vegetables,  sometimes  convertcci  into  pyrites.  * 

Neither  Mr  Cleaveland  nor  Mr  Maclurc  give  us  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  coaUiiis  been  wrought 
Mi  any  of  the  numerous  places  where  it  has  been  founds  or  tlie 
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thickness  of  the  spama*  A  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel  must  be 
telt  before  coal  wiil  be  sought  after  with  much  apirit;  and  there 
is  probably  still  wanting  in  the  United  Statei  that  profoMi 
of  capital  which  can  be  ridced  in  the  uneertain  apeani&om  of 
mining. 

Iron  is  found  in  the  United  States  in  a  great  ▼ariely  of  lbm% 
and  is  worked  to  a  considerable  esctent.  In  the  year  1810^  there 
were  five  hundred  and  thirty  furnaces,  forges,  and  bloonieries, 
in  the  United  States,  sixty-nine  of  which  were  in  the  Stite  of 
New  York ;  and  the  iron  manuia<^iired  at  Ancram,  New  Yori^ 
is  said  to  be  superior,  for  many  purposes,  to  die  Russian  and 
Swedish  iron.  It  is  made  from  a  henuititic  brown  oxide.  Mr 
Maclure  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore^ 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  thick,  wrought  in  Franconia,  near  the 
White  Hills,  New  Hampshire;  that  there  is  a  similar  bed  in 
the  direction  of  the  stratincation,  six  miles  north-east  of  Philips- 
town,  on  the  Hudson  river  |  and,  still.  foUewing  die  direction  of 
the  stratification,  that  the  same  ore  occuptea  a  bed  nearly  of 
the  same  thickness  at  Ringwood,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Sucku- 
t(anny,  in  New  Jersey;  losing  itself,  as  it  approaches  the  end  of 
the  nrlmitlvc  ridge,  near  Bkckwater — %  range  of  nearly  three, 
hundred  miles.  This  immense  deposite  of  iron  ore  is  contained 
in  gneiss,  and  is  accompanied  by  garnet,  epidote,  .and  horn- 
blende. In  the  State  of  New  York,  magnetic  iron  ore  is  found 
in  immense  quantities  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  in 
granitic  mountains.  Tlie  ore  is  in  beds,  from  one  to  twen^feet 
in  thickness,  and  generally  unmixed  with  foreign  substances: 
large  beds  of  this  ore  extend,  with  little  interruption,  from  Ca- 
nada to  the  ncifchbourhood  of  New  York.  Clav  ironstone  i» 
met  widi  in  considerable  cjnantities.  In  Maryland,  there  are 
extensive  beds  of  it  three  miles  SW.  of  Baltimore,  composed 
of  nodules  formed  by  concentric  layers.  Bog  iron  ore  occurs 
^n  >^nch  abundance  in  many  places,  as  to  be  smelted  to  a  great 
extent. 

Co]>pcr  in  the  native  stntc,  nnd  most  of  its  ores,,  hnve  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  but  there  are  no 
mines  of  this  metal  except  in  New  Jersey^  and  these  do  not 
pear  to  be  wcnked  with  nmch  siu  cess. 

Lead  has  been  discovered  in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  and 
tliere  are  several  extensive  mines  of  it.  In  Upper  Louisiana,  at 
St  Genevieve,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Missifisippi,  there  are 
about  ten  mines.  The  ore,  which  is  a  sylph uret,  is  found  in 
detached  masses  of  from  one  to  five  hundred  pounds,  in  allu- 
vial deposites  of  gravel  and  clay,  immediately  under  the  soil ; 
and  somQUines  in  veins  or  beds,  in  limestone..  One  of  themines^ 
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produces  annually  about  245  tons  of  ore,  yielding  66f  per  cent. 
There  are  mines  also  at  Perklomen,  in  Fensylvnnia,  24  miles 
irom  Philadelphia.  The  ore  is  chiefly  a  sulphuret;  but  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  molybdate.  In 
Massachnsets,  there  is  a  vein  of  galena,  traversing  primitive 
rocks,  six  or  eiglit  foot  wtdo,  and  extendiri^  twenty  miles  from 
Montgomery  to  Hatfield.  The  ore  affords  irom  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  lead. 

Gold  has  only  been  found  in  North  Carolina.  It  occurs  in 
grains  or  sniiill  nsass^s,  in  alluvial  earths,  and  chiefly  in  the 
gravelly  beds  of  brr-  ks,  in  tlic  dry  season ;  and  one  mass  was 
round  wcighin«x  2S  lib.  In  18  !0,  upwards  of  134-0  ounces  of 
this  gold,  equal  in  value  to  24,o89  doilai's,  had  been  received 
at  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

Native  silver,  in  sum II  quantities,  is  met  with  at  different 
places,  but  in  no  otlier  luj  in.  Mercury  and  tiji  have  ntit  been 
ibuiul.  Colmlt  octuis  near  ^luldletown,  in  Connecticut;  and 
a  mine  of  it  was  at  one  time  worked.  Manganese  aaid  antimony 
are  found  in  several  situations.  Sulphuret  of  zinc  is  fon.nd  in 
considerable  (juantity  in  Mm  yland,  Pensylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  Massachusets.  In  New  Jersey,  a  new  variety  of  this  me- 
tal has  been  discovered,-  in  such  abundance,  that  it  promises  to 
be  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  red 
oxide,  composed,  of  zinc  76,  oxigen  16,  oxides  of  manganese 
and  iron  8.  It  is  reduced  without  difficulty  to  the  metallic 
atate* . 

The  cbromate  of  iron,  both  crystallized  and  amorphous,  oc-- 
curs  in  different  situations ;  particularly  near  Baltbnore,  and  at 
Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey.  Tliis  mineral  is  employed  to  fur- 
nish the  chromic  acid,  which,  when  united  with  the  oxide  of 
lead,  forms  chromate  of  lead — a  very  beautiful  yeHow  piirment,. 
of  which  there  is  a  raanu&ctory  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  sold  un- 
der die  name  of  chromic  yellow,  and  is  employed  for  painting  * 
furniture,  carriages,  &c. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  article,  we  have  noticed  the  vast 
extent  of  limestone  of  different  species  that  is  spiread  over  the 
Lvnited  Stntes.  Mr  Cleaveland  enumerates  several  varieties  of 
the  primitive  limestoiRS  in  the  Eusteru  States,  which  are  used 
as  marbie  in  ornamental  architecture  and  in  sculpture ;  but  he 
remarks,  that  the  state  of  the  arts  has  not  yet  caused  them  to 
be  extensively  quarried,  or  even  sufficientiv  ex})lorcd.  Some  of 
the  Vermont  marbles  are  as  white  as  the  Carrara,  with  a  ^rain 
interniediate  between  that  of  the  Carrara  and  Parian  marbles. 
At  Middlebury,  in  Vermont,  during  the  years  1809  and  1810, 
S0,000  icct  of  ^abs  were  cut  by  on^  millj  coiitaiping  65  saws ;  ^ 
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and  the  sales  of  marble,  during  the  same  period,  amouiitrti  to 
about  11,(XJ0  dollars.  In  Rhode  Island  It  is  found  snow  white^ 
wf  a  fine  gruiti«  traii&iucidi  and  perfectly  resembles  the  Carrara 
marble* 

G\'^'>sum,  or  plaster  Monc^  is  found  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Coiuu'cLii-iit.  It  i.s  veiy  abundant  in  several  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  particularly  in  Oiiondarro  and  Madison 
counties;  also  in  the  vicinit}'  of  Cayuga  lake,  wlu  lue,  in  l812, 
6<)00  tons  of  it  were  exported  to  Pensylvunia.  In  many  parts 
of  tlie  Uiiited  States,  it  has  been  found  an  important  article  of 
manure  in  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  roots  and  <rrain. 

Rock  salt  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered ;  but  there  are 
iiiimax)U8 salt  springs.  These  somettihes  flow  naturally;  but 
are  more  frequently  formed  by  sinking  wells  in  lliose  places 
where  the  salt  is  known  to  exist,  as  in  certain  marches  and  in 
salt  lickSf  so  called  from  having  been  formerly  the  resort  of  wild 
animals  to  Itck  the  clay  impregnated  with  the  salt.  These 
springs  are  chiefly  found  in  the  country  westward  of  the  AI* 
lej^hany  mountains,  near  the  rivers  which  flow  into  die  Ohio. 
They  occur  also  in  the  State  of  New  York,  near  the  Onondaga 
and  Cayuga  lakes,  associated  with  the  great  gypsum  formation 
already  noticed.  This  brine  is  strong,  and  yiekis  about  300,000 
biTshels  of  salt  annually.  The  wliole  quantity  of  salt  annually 
obtained  from  saline  springs  in  the  United  States^  exceeds  600,000 
bushels. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre,  is  met  with  in  considerable 
abuntiance.  Mr  Cieaveland  ^ives  the  ibllowing  description  of 
tlie  situi-.tions  where  it  is  principally  obtained. 

*  The  calcareous  caverns  wliich  abound  in  die  State  of  Kentucky, 
furnibU  large  quantities  of  nitre.  The  earths  M'hich  exist  in  these 
caverns,  and  which  contain  both  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  the  nitrate 
of  Hme,  are  lixiviated ;  and  the  lixivium  is  then  made  to  pass  through 
wood  ashes,  by  the  alkali  of  which  the  nitrate  of  lime  is  de^omfMs- 
ed*  *  After  due  evaporation,  the  nitre  is  permitted  to  crystalltze. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  caverns  is  in  Madison  countv, 
on  Crooked  Creek,  about  sixty  miles  SE.  from  Lexington.  This 
cavern  extends  entirely  through  a  hiii,  and  affords  a  convenient  pas- 
saj^e  for  horses  and  waggons.  Its  length  is  646  yards,  its  breadth  is 
centrally  about  40  feet,  aiid  its  average  height  about  10  f©et.  One 
bushel  of  the  eurtli  in  this  cavern  commonly  yields  from  one  to  tw9 
pounds  of  nitre ;  and  the  same  salt  has  been  found  to  exist  at  the 
depth  of  IS  feet :  even  the  day  is  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  lime. 

*  '  It  appears  that  two  bushels  of  ashes,  made  by  burning  the  dry^^ .  « 
wood  in  hollow  trees,  contain  as  much  alkali  as  ei^^teen  bushels 
ashes  obtaii^ed  from  the  oak« ' 
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.  *  Kentudgr  ako  fotiiidies  nitte  under  «  wen  diferent  form,  and 
coDStitutiiig  what  b  there  called  the  rock  ore,  wfaiefa  &f$p  fact  a  sand- 
atone  ridily  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  potash.  Th^li  sandstones 
are  generally  sitoated  at  the  head  of  narrow  valleys  wni^  traverse 
the  sides  of  steep  hills.  They  rest  on  calcareous  strata*  and  some* 
times  present  a  front  from  60  to  100  feet  high.  WTien  broken  into 
small  tra<:!:ments.  and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the  stone  soon  falls 
into  sand,  one  bushel  of  which,  by  lixiviation  and  crystaHization,  fre- 
quently yiehls  10  lib.  and  sometiuies  more  than  20  lib.  of  nitrate  of 
potash.  The  nitre  obtained  from  these  rocks  contains  little  or  no 
nitrate  of  hme,  and  is  said  to  be  superior  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  to  that  extracted  from  the  afore-mentioned  earllis.  * 

*  Masses  of  native  nitre^  neariy  pure,  and  weighing  several  pounds, 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  fissures  of  these  sandstonea*  or  among 
detached  fragments.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  these  masses  of  nativa 
nitr^  sometimes  weigh  several  hundred  pound^^.  Similar  caverns  oc« 
cur  in  Tennes«5ec,  and  in  k mie  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  ' 

Witii  ilic  <  xccptioii  ui  the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  native 
jnagnesio,  tiio  iliscover}^  of  which  by  Dr  Bmce  we  noticed  in 
our  account  of  his  Mineralo:^icnl  Journal,  no  simple  minerals 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  tlie  United  States  that  were* 
not  already  known  to  exist  in  other  pnrts  of  the  wuiUl.  There 
arc  some  of  the  simple  minerals,  iiovvevcr,  which  rae  found  in 
a  stale  of  great  perfection,  such  as  the  cyanitc,  green  tourma- 
line and  rubellite,  meknite,  precious  serpentiaie,  fforbet  and 
berylL  A  mass  of  native  'mm  haM  recently  been  foiiiia  near  Bed 
River  jn  LotiisiftiiA.  fiirm  is  irre^ikr;  its  length  hmng 

thABefeetfinnr  dacliesy  and.  its  greatest  bveadtk  two  feet  fiMir 
inchte-^^  wei^  'exoc«d^  3000  lib.  Its  surface  is  covered 
vriih  a  blackisb  cniftt,  and  is  deeply  indented.  It  'A  veiy  nial- 
lelibleaBd  ^OBaapvi;  but  is  unequally  bard^  some  part^  being 
easily  cut  by  m  chisel^  ts  hilo  others  have  nearly  the  nardness  w 
sted*  Its  ^cciiic  graviqr  is  7.40.  It  contains  'nickel,  and  is 
Joss  easily  oxidated  than  purified  iron.  This  k  rendered  pai  - 
tieularly  intcrestuig»  by  its.  containing  in  its  interior  octahedriil 
crystals^  which  may  be  easily  cut  by  a  knife,  and  are  striated 
like  magnetic  iron.  The. largest  crystal  is  more  than  half  ait 
inch  in  length. 

We  look  forwnrd  with  ai  t  :it  liopos  to  the  active  exertions  of 
our  TransMtliinlic  hrethren  in  Uiis  interchluig  iield  of  scientific  in- 
quiry ;  and  wc  shall  expect  to  see  tlie  great  outline  they  have 
traced,  Med  up  by  those  detailed  examinations  of  pju  ticular  dis- 
tricts, where  the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  the  different  rocks 
have  been  diligently  and  accurately  studied.  1  he  country  oc- 
cupieii  bv  the  Granite  deserves  particular  attention,  from  the  fun- 
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damental  point  of  theory  ccxriieeted  widi  the  bistoiy  of  ihis  inxik: 
-^whether^  in  those  sitaations  where  it  apj^eara  to  be  th^  lowest 
rock,  there  is  any  evidence  of  its  having  been  formed  subsequent* 
ly  to  the  strata  that  cover  it ; — if  any  veins  are  seen  to  proceed 
nom  the  great  body  of  the jpranite^  and  to  penetrate  with  namav 
ous  nunificatiohs  the  superincumbent  roc^s,  ^  hiCs  been  observed 
in  most  situations  ^heregranite  occurs.  The  ^reat  alluvial  for- 
mation will  doubtless  afford  many  valuable  illustncdons  of  the 
changes  which  the  surface  of  our  globe  has  undergone,  from 
the  animal  remains  with  which  it  is  said  to  abound ;  and  ^ 
trust  that  this  important  subject  of  inquiry  will  be  investigated 
with  the  attention  it  deserves.  We  should  be  ^lad  to  hear  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Geological  Socielyy  to  excite  the  zeal»  and 
unite  the  labours  of  the  Geologists  of  America,  and  to  be  the, 
organ  of  communication  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Sdp 
entificWorkh  ,  .iiii 


Art.  V.    1 .  J'mfftne  of  JFf.  M.  Ship  Alcesfe  aUmg  the  Coast  of 
.  Corea,  in  the  island  of  Lexcchew ;  %i:ith  aii  Account  of  her  siihsC' 
qiLtnf  Sfn/>n'rn-/t4    By  John  M'Leod,  Surgeon  ot*  the  Alcestc^ 
Second  Edition.    T.ondoii,  J.  Murray,  1818.  ^mLsl 

Nattfrage  de  la  Fregate  la  Meduse^  faigant  ParHe  de  PExptii>' 
dUim  du  Sm^al  6Jt  1816 ;  Relation  contentmt  lu  Bememejtts 
pd  ant  m  Ueu  sur  le  Rademtt  dam  k  Desert  de  SakarOf  d  St 
'  X/Juig^  ei  au  Camp  de  Daccard miivi  iVun  Examen  sons  les 
'  B/Ofports  Agricoles  de  la  Partie  OcciderUale  de  la  Cole  d'A/rii 
"       depuis  le  Cap  Bkmc  jusqtid  Vun  Bouchere  de  la  Gamble, 
Ptar  Albxahdbe  Correard,  Ingenienr-Geogriyhe,  et  J.  B.. 
Henri  Savigny,  £x-Chirurgien  de  la  Marine;  tons  deox' 
•  Naofirages  du  Radeau.    Secondc  Edition^  entierement  rdSxH- 
due,  et  augment^c  dcs  Notes  de  Mons.  Bredif,  Ingenieur 
ties  Mines ;  avec  le  Plan  du  Kadenu,  et  ie  Portcait  dn  Bm 
Zaide.   Paris,  1818.  r  J  >»(txM^ 

Tn  everj^  age  and  every  countiy,  since  the  foundation  of 

ciety,  events  have  been  occurring,  of  which,  though  too  mi- 
nute  and  fugitive  for  the  vast  and  rapid  page  of  general  histoiyt^ 
we  must  regret  that  no  record  has  been  preservccL  It  has  beea 
said,  that  the  true  characters  of  men  are  best  seen  in  trifles — ^in 
those  little  acts  which  require  no  premeditation,  nnd  are  not  of 
importance  enough  to  call  for  dissimulation  or  restraint.  Con-' 
liiderincr  the  irreater  deliberation  with  whicli  Ciovcrjiiuents  usuallv 
conduct  their  public  transoctionsy  this  is  at  least  as  true  of  nations 
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as  of  individuals;  and  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  so  few  memorials  of  those  less  formal  »nd  guard- 
ed proccodincrs,  iu  which  imtionol  cliaracter  may  be  supposed 
most  fairly  to  disclnso  itself. 

It  is  this  kind  of  interest,  we  think,  that  belongs  to  the  events 
X(  ]:ited  in  the  two  narratives  which  stand  at  the  honil  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Each  of  them  com :i ins  the  account  of  a  -shipwreck — the 
one  of  an  English,  the  other  of  a  French  trig-ite;  catastrophes 
so  common,  as  to  attract  no  permanent  notice,  and  whose  ino 
mory  scarcely  ontlives  the  tempest  by  which  they  are  catiM'd. 
We  had  not,  however,  read  many  patres  of  these  volumes,  be- 
fore we  wore  struck  with  the  different  conduct  of  the  English 
and  Frenc  h  sullerers,  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  we  tiiought 
that  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  might  prove  interestini?  to  our 
readers,  and  call  their  attention  to  some  points  uf  Character, 
which,  from  their  generality,  we  cannot  but  consider  as  national. 

On  the  17th  of  June  1816,  the  Medusa  French  frigate,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Chauiuareys,  and  accompanied  by  three 
smaller  vessels,  sailed  from  the  island  of  Aix  for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  some  colonies  which  we 
had  captured  in  1808,  thouj^h,  as  we  are  suecringly  told  by  Mons, 
Savigny,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  treachery ;  and  wiuch  we 
restored  to  the  1  rtuch,  by  the  treaties  of  1814'  and  1815.  The 
first  accident  she  encoaniered,  was  after  she  iiad  doubled  Cape 
Finisterre — ^when  one  of  the  crew  fell  iiUu  the  sea;  and,  from  the 
apatiiy  of  his  companions,  their  want  of  promptitude  in  manoeu- 
vring, together  with  the  absence  of  every  precaution,  he  was  left 
to  perish.  On  the  tenth  day  uf  sailing,  there  appeared  an  error 
of  thirty  leagues  in  her  reckoning.  But  the  recollection  of  these 
accidents,  which,  in  the  British  navy,  would  be  deemed  most 
disgraceful,  is  lost  in  the  transports  and  exultations  of  one  of  the 
crew  at  the  sight  of  Tenerilf,  *  There  it  was,  *  he  exclaimed, 
*  that  a  numerous  fleet,  commanded  by  one  of  the  bravest  ad- 
miraJs  of  England,  was  beaten  off  by  a  handful  of  Frenclimen. 
Ah  I  if,  at  'iWalgar,  our  Villeneuve  had  not  been  betrayed, 
we  would  haye  completed  what  we  had  here  be^gun ;  and  who 
can  say  what  might  have  been  the  consequenoes ! ' 

As  Uie  Medusa  lay  off  St  Cruz,  a  boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  pro- 
cure some  necessaries ;  and  it  was  discovered,  that  six  Frenchmen, 
who  had  formerly  been  detained  there  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
Spaniards,  had,  since  their  liberation,  implored  in  vain  of  every 
ship  of  their  nation  which  touched  there  during  eight  years,  to 
give  them  a  passage  to  their  native  land;— -and  not  one  would  re^ 
ceive  them  on  bo^*  The  Mednsa  was  as  obdurate  as  the  rest ; 
and  the  six  Frenchmen  were  again  thrown^  by  their  own  coun- 
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trynicn,  upon  tlie  morcy  of  a  nation  which,  in  the  very  teeth 
oi  bigotry  and  des})oti>ni,  is  one  of  the  raost  noble,  brave,  and 
generous  in  existence. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Medusa  entered  tlie  Tropics;  and 
there,  with  a  childish  disregard  to  evciy  danger,  and  knowing 
that  dbe  was  surrounded  by  all  the  unseen  perils  of  tho  ocean, 
her  crew  perfarmed  the  ceremony  UBiial  iqMOi  pudi  an  occasian^ 
wlule  the  vessel  was  running  headlong  on  diestructioiu  The 
captain  presided  over  the  disgraceful  scene  of  merriment^  and 
had  abandoned  the  ship  to  the  command  of  a  Monft.  Ricfaefort» 
who  had  passed  the  ten  preceding  years  of  his  liie  in  an  English 
prison.  A  few  persons  on  board,  more  aware  of  the  consc* 
qnenccs  than  the  rest^  re  lonstrated,  but  were  not  attended  to; 
andy  though  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  Medusa  was  on  the  bank 
of  Arguin,  she  continued  her  course,  and  lieaved  th^  lead« 
without  sl  r  kening  sail.  Every  thing  denoted  shallow  water 
but  Mr  Ridictbrt  persisted  in  saying,  that  there  were  one  hun- 
dred fatlioms.  In  that  very  moment  only  six  fathoms  wer& 
found  ;  and  the  vessel  struck  three  times,  being  hi  about  sixteen 
feet  water,  and  tlie  tide  full  Hood.  At  ebb  tide,  there  reuKiiiied 
but  twelve  feet  water;  and,  alter  s(»rne  uKiiKx^uvres,  which  were 
perfectly  of  a  })iece  M'ith  the  preceding  conduct  of  the  crew  and 
officers,  all  hopes  of  «rcttintj;  the  ship  afloat  were  abandpncd. — 
So  much  for  the  first  act  of  the  French  tragedy.  ^  Let  us  now 
see  how  the  English  one  sets  off. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1816,  the  x\lceste,  Captain  Mur- 
ray Maxwell,  sailed  from  8ptiliead,  witli  the  Biili.sh  ambassa- 
dor, to  China,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  following  she  too,  up- 
on  crossing  the  line^  had  her  iriait  from  old  Neptune,  to  tae 
tone  of  Rule  Britannia;,  hut  not  while  she  knew,  herself  to  be 
wurronnded  by  danger.  It  was  upon  returning  from  a  ver)( 
beaatiful  and  uiteresting  voyage ;  in  which  a  spirit  of  modera^ 
tion,  firmness  and  goo<f  fiuth,  highly  creditable  to  the  expedi* 
tion,  was  eminently  displayed,  £at  the  Alceste  met  with  her 
misfortune.  *  , 

*  A  cofune  was  now  shhped, '  says  Mr  M'l.eod,  '  to  avoid  the  nu- 
merous rocks  and  sboals,  not  well  defined,  which  lie  in  that  part  of 
the  Chinese  sea  more  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  Philippines', 
and  to  the  northward  of  Borneo;  and  havini;,  by  the  14th,  passed 
the  whole,  and  got  into  the  usual  track  for  the  passage  of  either  of 
the  straits  of  Banco  or  Gaspar,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  through 
the  latter,  as  bemg  more  du-ect,  and  less  subject  to  calms  than  the 
former--find  consSering  them  equally  safe,  n'om  the  latest  surreys 
and  directions  being  on  board,  some  of  ' them  by  those  who  had  per- 
sonally examined  mem.  At  dsly-light  in  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
we  made  Gasper  Island,  exadly  at  (he  time  espededt  and»  passing  i^ 
atood  in  for  the  strait*  As  is  customary,  in  approaching  any  coast,  or 
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passage  whatever,  but  more  especially  one  that  all  are  not  fatniliarly 
acquainted  with,  the  utmost  precaution  was  taken,  by  keeping  thc^ 
leads  going  in  bodi  chains,  men  looking  out  at  the  mast-heads,  yard* 
aims  Bad  bowsprit-end ;  the  Captain,  master,  and  officer  of  the  watch, 

on  whom  the  charge  of  the  ship,  at  such  a  time,  more  particulariy 
dev<dve8,  having  been  vigilantly  on  deck  during  the  whole  of  the 

previous  night,  and  this  morning.  Steering  under  all  these  guarded 
circumstances,  the  soundings  exactly  corresponding  with  the  cliarts, 
and  following  the  express  line  prescribed  by  all  concurring  directions, 
to  clt^ar  every  danger,  (and  the  last  of  tlii>  Mn  t  between  us  and  Eng- 
land), the  ship,  at  about  half  past  seven  in  tiie  morning,  struck,  with 
a  horrid  crash,  on  a  sudden  reef  of  rocks,  and  remained  immoveable.  * 

It  was  soon  found  that  all  atlonipts  \o  get  her  off  would  be 
followed  by  immediate  destruction;  and  nothing  remained  to  be 
done,  but  to  save  as  much  as  was  possible  of  the  wreck.  Even 
in  these  first  scenes,  we  think  the  })oints  of  contrast  are  snffi- 
cieiitiy  striking ;  but  the  most  remarkable  arc  yet  to  be  stated. 

When  tlie  French  frigate  struck,  she  had  on  board  six  boats 
of  various  capacities,  ail  of  which,  liowever,  were  not  suilicient 
to  contain  the  crew  and  passengers ;  and  a  raft  was  constructeil. 
The  scaio  which  took  place,  men  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
men  to  quit  the  wreck,  was  most  dreadfiu.   All  scrambled  out 
of  itf  without  order  or  precaution.   The  first  who  reached  the  ' 
boats»  re&i«d.|0  share  their  chance  of  safety  with  their  fellow- 
sufifesw^thoug^  there  was  stiU  ample  room  for  mote.  Some^ 
'  who  apprehended  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  to  abandon  them 
in  the  vessel,  flew  to  arms.    Captain  Chaumareys  stole  out  of  a 
port-hole  into  his  own  boat,  leaving  a  gveat  part  of  his  crew  to 
shift  tor  themselves  in  the  ship.    No  one  would  give  the  least 
assistance  to  his  companions ;  but  all  were  occupied  in  making 
false  representations  of  each  other's  situation,  in  order  to  create 
an  undue  share  of  pity  for  themselves.    At  length,  however, 
they  put  to  sea,  their  intention  being  to  steer  for  the  sandy  coast 
of  the  Desein,  there  to  land,  and  thence  to  proceed  with  a  ca- 
ravan  to  the  island  of  St  Louis. 

The  raft  liad  been  constructed  wiiliout  the  least  foresight  of 
inteiiigence.  It  was  about  6.3  feet  long,  and  '2.'5  broad :  but  the 
only  part  of  it  which  conld  be  depended  upon,  was  the  middh^; 
ana  that  was  bo  small,  that  fifteen  persons  conld  noi  lie  down 
upon  it.  Those  who  stood  upon  the  floor  were  in  const;int  dan- 
ger of  slipping  throu«^li  l)eiween  the  planks ;  and  tlie  sea  flowed 
in  on  all  sides.  Wlicn  the  150  passengers,  destined  to  be  its 
burden,  were  on  board,  they  stood  like  a  sotid  paiallelogram, 
without  a  poasibility  of  moving ;  and  they  were  up  to  their  waists 
in  water.  The  plan  originally  adopted  was,  that  as  much  pro« 
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Tkioiis  as  possible  should  be  put  iqpon  this  nft ;  tliat  it  shodd 
be  taken  in  tow  b¥  the  six  boats;  and  that,  at  stated  intervalsy 
their  crews  should  oome  on  board  of  it  to  receive  their  rations* 
As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  ship,  Mr  Gorreard  inqoiredt 
whether  aU  the  neoessaiy  articles  had  been  put  on  board,  sadi 
as  charts^  instruments,  seastore^  &c.,  and  was  assured^  by  an 
officer,  that  lie  himself  had  seen  that  nothing  was  wanting.* 
*  And  who  is  to  command  us  ? '  <  I  am  to  command  you,  *  an- 
swered he,  *  and  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  *  The  officer, 
however,  with  those  words  th.o  l*ist  in  his  moutb,  went  on  boar4 
one  of  the  boats,  and  returned  no  more. 

This  desperate  squadron  had  only  }>ioc  e( ded  about  two 
leag?ies,  whe?^  a  taulty,  if  not  treacherous  mantcuvre,  broke  tlie 
tow-line  w  liicli  joined  the  Captain's  boat  to  tlie  rest ;  and  this 
became  the  signal  to  all  to  let  loose  their  cables.  The  weather 
was  calm.  The  coast  was  known  to  be  but  12  or  15  league 
distant;  and  land  was,  in  IVu  t,  discovereil  by  the  boats  on  the 
very  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  abandoned  the  rati. 
They  were  not,  therefore,  driven  to  this  measure  by  any  new 
perils ;  and  the  cry  of  ^  Nous  les  abandonnons  ! '  which  resound- 
ed through  the  line^  was  the  yell  of  a  spontaneous  and  instinc* 
tive  impulse  of  cowardice,  perfidy,  and  cruelty ;  imd,  dreadful 
to  relate^  the  impulse  was  as  unanimous  as  it  was  diabolical.  ■ 

The  raft  then,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  was  left  to  the  mennp 
of  the  waves ;  and  as;  one  aAer  another,  the  boats  disappearedf 
despair  became  general.  Not  one  of  the  jnomised  ariidesy  no  pro- 
visions, except  a  very  few  casks  of  wine,  and  some  spoilt  biscuit} 
sufficient  for  one  single  meal,  were  to  be  found.  A  small  pocket 
compass,  which  chance  had  discovered,  and  which  was  tlieir 
last  guide  in  a  trackless  ocean,  fell  between  the  beams  into  the 
sea,  and  was  lost.  As  the  crew  had  taken  no  nourishment  since 
morning,  some  wine  and  biscuit  were  distributed  ;  and  this  day, 
the  first  of  thirteen  which  they  passeil  upon  the  raft,  wiis  the 
last  on  which  they  tasted  any  solid  food — except  such  as  natui  e 
shudders  at.  One  sentiment,  however,  kept  alive  their  hopes, 
and  animated  their  courage;  and  that  sentiment  was,  the  ardent 
wish  to  be  revenged  of  those  who  had  treacherously  abaiul  ont'd 
them.  It  was  in  this  mood,  that  their  hearts  and  prover<s,  as 
our  authors  ingeniously  say,  were  lifted  up,  in  jiicty,  to  heaven  ! 

The  first  ni^ht  was  stoi  niy ;  and  the  waves,  which  iiad  tree 
access,  committed  dreadful  ravages,  and  threatened  worse. 
When  day  appeared,  twelve  misernble  creatures  were  found 
crushed  to  d^u,  between  the  openings  of  the  raH^  and  sevml 
more  were  missing ;  though  the  number  could  not  be  ascertain- 
ed|  as  many  of  the  soldiers  had  taken  the  biUets  cf  the  d^ad,  in 
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<Hrder'to  obtain  t«ro,  or  even  three  rations  of  food.  Tlic  second 
night  was  still  more  disadful,  and  manv  were  i^ashcd  off  into 
the  sea ;  although  the  crew  had  so  crowded  togethay  some 
were  smothered  the  mere  pressiure.  To  sooUi  their  last 
moments,  the  soldiers  drank  immoderately;  and»  in  their  fury> 
attempted  to  cnt  the  cables,  which  held  togjether  the  spars  and 
beams  of  tlie  rafu  A  general  conflict  ensued,  between  those 
who  attacked,  and  those  who  defended  it.  Many  of  tlie  former 
were  killed ;  and  cme,  who  affected  to  rest  himsdf  upon  theside^ 
but  who,  in  &ct»  was  treacherously  cutting  the  ropes,  was  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Another,  whom  Mr  Correard  had  snatclicd  from 
the  waves,  turned  traitor  a  second  time,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered his  senses;  but  he  too  was  killed.  At  lenirth  the  revolt- 
ed, who  were  cfiicfly  soldiers,  bring  repulsod.  tliey  threw  them- 
selves upon  their  knees,  »nd,  with  the  utmost  abjcctncss,  im- 
plored mercy.  At  nndnight,  however,  they  rebelled  again. 
1  iiose  who  luid  no  arms  fought  with  their  teeth ;  and  thus  it  was, 
thtit  many  severe  wounds  were  inflicte<l.  One  man,  in  particu- 
lar, was  most  wantonly  and  dreadtully  bitten  ai)t)ve  the  heel, 
while  his  companions  were  beating  him  on  the  head  with  Uieir 
€ar  ibiiies,  previously  to  their  throwing  him  into  the  sea.  The 
rait  was  streweil  witli  dead  bothes,  after  innumerable  instances 
of  treachery  and  cruelty ;  iuid  from  60  to  65  perished  that  night. 
The  force  and  courage  of  the  strongest  besan  to  yield  to  their 
misfortuties;  and  even  the  most  resolute  laboured  under  mental 
derai^ement.  In  ^e  conflict^  the  revolted  had  thrown  two 
casks  of  wine^  and  all  the  remaining  water,  hito  the  sea ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  diminish  each  man's  allowance. 

A  day  of  comparative  tranquillity  now^  succeeded.  The  suEr 
vivors  erected  their  mast  again,  which  had  been  wantonly  cut 
down  in  the  battle  of  the  night ;  and  endeavoured  to  catdi 
some  fish,  but  in  vain.  Then  it  was,  that  they  were  reduced  to 
^he  last  resource,  the  most  repugnant  to  human  nature; — and 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions  became  their  sustenance. 
A  third  night  followed,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  plain- 
tive cries  of  wretches,  exposed  to  every  kind  of  suflering,  ten 
or  twelve  of  whom  died  of  want,  and  awful foretold  the  i'-Me 
of  the  remainder.  The  following  day  was  fine.  Some  f1^  ing 
fish  were  caught  in  the  rait;  which,  mixed  up  with  human  Uesh, 
afforded  one  scanty  meal. 

A  new  insurrection,  still  tor  the  insane  purpose  of  destroying 
the  raft,  broke  out  on  the  fourth  night;  iuid  this  too  was  ina ik- 
ed by  perfidy,  ami  terininated  in  blood.  Most  of  the  rebels 
wsere  tlirown  into  the  sea.  The  fifth  morning  mustered  but  30 
men  ^live;  and  these,  in  the  most  wretched  state,  sick  and 
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iroondedy  and  the  skin  of  the  lower  extremitftc^  corrad«dby  the 
ifilt  water.  Two  soldiers  were  deteeted»  drinking  the  wipe  of 
the ■  only  lemaining  cask;  and  were  instantly  tjbrown  into  the 
sea,  according  to  a  law.  which  had  been  enacted  among  them- 
selves,  to  that  efiect.  One  boy  died.  There  remained  therefore 
97.  Of  these,  <but  15  appeared  capable  of  outliving  their  pre- 
aent  fatigue*  A  council  of  war,  presided  by  the  moat  horrid 
despair,  was  held ;  and  it  was  r^olvei),  that,  as  the  weak  con- 
sumed a  part  of  tlie  common  store,  without  hope  of  survivuig, 
they  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  sentence  was  immo 
diutely'put  in  execution! — and  all  tlic  amis  011  board,  which 
now  filled  their  minds  with  horror,  were,  iicitli  the  exception  of 
•a  single  sabre,  committed  to  the  tlecp. 

In  .sucli  a  situation,  distress  and  misery  increase  with  a  very 
accelerated  ratio ;  and,  even  after  the  desperate  measure  of  de- 
stroying their  companions,  and  eating  the  most  nauseous  a!i- 
jnents,  the  surviving  fifteen  coukl  not  hope  for  more  than  a  few 
days  existence.  A  biittci^y  lighted  on  their  sail  the  nintii  day; 
and,  though  is  was  held  to  be  the  hai  binger  of  good,  many  a 
greedy  eye  was  cast  upon  it.  Some  seafowi  also  appeared  ;  but 
It  was  not  possible  to  catch  aiw  of  them.  The  misery  of  die 
sorvivers  increased  with  a  rapicuty  ^niuch  cannot  be  described ; 
and  they  even  stole  from  each  other  little  gobleCs  of  nrine^  * 
which  had  been  set  to  cool  in  the  sea  water,  and  which  was  now 
considered  as  a  luxury.  The  most  trifling  aitide  of  food,  a  lemon, 
a  small  bottle  of  i^iritnous  dentifrice^  alittlc  garlick,  became  causes 
of  contention ;  and  eveiy  d^ly  distribution  of  wine  awakened  a 
ipirit  of  selfishness  and  ieroci^^  which  common  sufferings  and 
common  interest  could  not  subdue  into  more  social  feelings. 

Three  days  more  passed  over  in  inexpressible  anguish,  when 
they  constructed  a  smaller  and  more  manageable  raft,  in  the 
hope  of  directing  it  to  the  shore ;  but,  upon  trial,  it  was  ibund 
to  be  insufficient.  On  the  17th,  the  masts  of  a  brig  were  seen; 
which,  after  exciting  all  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  prov- 
ed to  be  the  Argus  sent  out  ni  quest  of  the  Medusa.  '  C'est; 
done  a  dcs  Francois,  *  exclaimed  they,  '  que  nous  devons  notre 
^alnt  '  *  And,  pray,  to  whom  did  they  owe  their  disasters  f 
Tlu'  inhabitants  of  the  raft  were  all  received  on  board  the  Ar- 
gus^ where  they  \\  ere  again  very  near  perishing,  from  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  the  night. 

*  Mr  Savigny  made  two  physidogical  observations  on  this  subject, 
which  are  not  w|th<Hit  intmst.  The  urine-  of  some  was  much  mom 
agreeable  (suavej  than  that  of  others ;  and,  in  all  oases,,  this  bew» 
age  proved  an  instantaneous  and  powerful  diuretic. . , .  ' 
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*  The  six  boats,  after  ilieir  treaehcrous  exploit  of  cuttinj;  ijie 
cables,  made  all  the  way  they  could  for  the  coast  of  Afric*^, 
which  t^ey  reached  in  sittety ;  and,  after  many  dangci  s  and 
tigaes  anumg  the  Moors,  through  which  we  cannot  follow  thcia^ 
the  mrnverfe  of  the  different  crews  arrived  at  St  Loois.  The 
conduct  of  att  was  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  as  those 
which  we  have  seen  on  the  raft ;  and,  though  their  sullerniga 
did  not  provdce  them  to  the  same  horrible  enormities  it  is  easy 
to  recognise  in  them  the  same  spirit  of  selfishness,  cowardice 
nnd  perady. — Having  now  conducted  the  French  sufferers  to  a 
place  of  safely,  and  handed  them  over  to  their  friends  and  coun- 
trymen,  we  must  i-etum  to  the  English. 

As  soon  as  all  hope  of  saving  the  Alceste  w:is  p^ivoT!  i^p,  the 
boats  were  hoisted  out,  and  a  raft  was  constructed  ;  and  the  Em- 
bassy, which  of  course  was  the  first  object  or  interest,  was  car- 
ried to  the  island,  where  it  wns  witli  some  dlfficiiltv  1;nul;\l. 
Every  hand  was  at  work  on  buird  tl  ie  iritriite,  to  save  all  that 
could  be  saved ;  but,  as  very  1ittl(  })rovisions  had  as  yet  been 
obtained  from  her,  Lord  Anilierst  assembled  liis  people,  and 
told  them,  that  a  gill  of  water,  with  half  a  gill  of  rum,  W'us  to  be 
the  daily  allowance  of  hinisclf,  and  all.  The  boats  could  not 
contain  half  of  the  crew ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  as  the  season 
was  favourable,  the  Embassy  should  proceed  to  Batavia,  where 
vessels  iniglit  be  tiespatched  to  convey  away  the  remainder  of  thu 
crew  from  the  island  where  all  had  now  been  landed.  Two 
'hundred  men,  and  one  woman,  were  left  bdund ;  and  Captain 
Maxwell,  after  stationini^  a  party  to  dig  a  well,  removed  their 

Quarters  to  the  top  of  a  hiD,  where  the  air  was  cooler.  Every 
and  was  employed.  Some  were  busted  in  searching  out  a  qiot 
&r  an  encam[)ment.  Others  carried  up  the  hill,  the  little  store 
of  provisions,  over  which  a  strict  guard  was  set  All  besan  to 
suffer  much  from  thirst.  A  botde  of  muddy  water  was  at  length 
obtained  from  tlie  well ;  and  the  rush  toward  it  was  so  great,  in 
the  first  moment,  that  it  was  found  adviseablc  to  place  sentries. 
Every  drop  of  rain  wa»  collected,  and  bathing  was  used.  On 
the  20th,  Captain  Maxwell  assembled  his  men,  and  stated  to 
them,  that  they  were  still  subject  to  the  Navy  laws,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  e?iforce  the  strictest  discipline ;  but  tliat  all  must 
submit  to  the  greatest  privations.  On  the  l?ist,  ,\  party  which 
had  been  left  to  clear  tlie  shin,  was  surroundrd  by  the  Mi>l:n 
proas  well  armed  ;  and  had  or\  1  \  time  to  save  thonibclvos  by  flight. 
An  immediate  atUick  waa  expected  on  the  island  ;  and  tlie  same 
apprehension  kept  them  on  the  alert,  during  the  remainder  of 
their  ^tay.  It  was  at  this  moment,  that  the  Biiiish  fortitude 
|honc  in  its  best  lusti  e.    The  most  reguliu:  cUscipline,      in  a 
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town  besieged,  was  estaUialied  and  perfisedy  maintuiied*  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  nvoid  a  mptare  $  eveiy  meana  weore  eukp 
ployed  to  repd  an  assault*  We  cannot  enter  into  the  pardcrian^ 
Suffice  it  to  8ay»  that  the  crew  of  the  Aleesto^  after  seeing  their 
vessel  burnt  b^ore  their  &ce8»  reduced  to  very  short  aUflwanoe^ 
m  great  doubt  of  ever  escaping  from  the  island,  were  eoEpcscd 
to  daily  attacks,  from  very  superior  numbers  of  the  most  mer- 
ciless and  perfidious  savages  in  exbtence ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  serpents,  wild  beasts 
and  monkies ;  and  that  not  a  single  instance  of  bad  fellowshqpiy 
not  a  single  breacii  of  discipline  occurred  during  a  dftCTitifln  of 
19  days  upon  this  miserable  island*  Church  serrice  was  regu^ 
larly  performed;  and  the  Malays  were  no  less  snnrised  than 
gratined  at  seeing  <»ie  of  tlieir  dead  companions,  Yma  had  beak 
brought  on  shores  decently  buried. 

*  Awful  as  our  situation  was^  and  every  day  becoming  more 
starvation  staring  us  in  the  face  on  one  hand,  without  a  hope  of  nier> 
cy  from  the  savages  on  the  other,  yet  there  were  no  s^'mptoms  of  de- 
pression or  gloomy  despair.  Every  mind  seemed  buoyant;  and  if 
any  estimate  of  the  general  feeling  eould  be  enlleetcd  from  counten- 
ances, from  the  nianiiers  aiid  expressions  of  all,  there  appeared  to  bq 
formed  in  every  breast,  a  calm  determination  to  dash  at  them,  and  be 
successful,  or  to  fall,  as  beeanie  men,  in  the  attempt  to  be  free. ' 

A  sail,  however,  the  Fernate,  sent  out  to  their  relief,  was  at 
length  discovered  from  the  look-out  tree.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
Messrs  Ellis  niul  Iloppner  two  of  their  former  companions,  re- 
turning fruni  Biilavia,  came  on  shore ;  and  were  received,  with 
heartfelt  acclamation,  by  the  whole  garrison  under  arms;  and 
on  the  7th  Capt.  Maxwell,  after  seeinc  the  last  man  of  his  crew 
out  of  the  island,  arrived  safe  on  board  the  Fernate.  And  here 
the  sufferings  of  the  crew  of  the  Alceste  terminated. 

But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  miserable  creatures  who  had 
escaped  from  the  raft  of  the  Medusa;  and  we  have  events  tore- 
late,  which,  though  not  so  terrific,  are  if  possible  more  dis- 
•gi'eeable. 

The  survivors,  from  all  quarters  which  the  shipwrecked  of 
the  Medusa  had  reached,  being  now  collected  at  St  Louis,  it 
'was  expected  that  the  colony  should  be  evacuated  by  the  Eng- 
lish. But  the  Governor,  Mr  Beurthonne  (Burton  ?)  refused  so 
to  do ;  and  ordered  all  the  French  awav  to  the  mainland.  Qur 
authors  exhaust  alarge  store  of  uncharitable  conjectures,  in  search 
of  tlie  cause  of  his  rerasal,  which,  like  true  Frenchmen,  they  refer 
to  the  habitual  Machiavelism  of  the  British  government;  and  to 
which  ve  shall  make  no  ansiver — ^because  we  are  very  well  con<* 
vinced  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  .to  refute  them.  It  was  re- 
solved, however,  to  de^tch  a  sliip  to  the  Medusl^  to  carry 
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awov  the  nokiey  and  providonB— And  the  men  also^*  obBerr^ 
ed  Monflk  Correard  to  the  Fk^eh  Governor  Schmaltz*  *  Bah» 
il  n'en  reste  pes  trois.  N'en  re8ta-t*il  qu*an ;  sa  vie  est  pre-» 
ferable  a  tout  cequ*on  pent  retirer  de  la  fregate, '  rq)lied  Motu» 
Correard ;  *  et  il  sortit  Indigne  de  la  chambr< . '  A  goaletta 
sailed  in  search  oi'  the  Medusa;  but  being  prudently  mrnishcd 
wlih  pmvisions  only  for  ei^ht  duys,  slie  was  forced  to  return* 
Slie  put  to  sea  again,  but  m  such  a  disabled  state,  that,  after 
beating  about  for  15  dayi^  she  came  back  a  second  time.  Ten 
days  were  employed  in  repairing  her ;  anil,  at  length,  having 
lost  33  days  to  no  purpose,  she  reached  the  Medusa,  on  tho 
i2d  day  after  the  tVij^ate  had  sLi  uck  upon  the  bank  of  Arguiii ; 
when,  dreadful  to  relate,  three  miserable  sufferers  were  fcund 
alive.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Caprain  Chauniareys  !iad 
mad^  his  escape  hu lively  out  of  tiie  Afedusn,  As  soon  aa  lie 
was  in  safety  he  sent  a  boat  to  take  away  a  fro:  men,  who,  he 
said,  still  leu  aintHl  in  the  wreck.  But  what  was  the  suiprise 
of  the  lieutenant,  when  he  found  that  Firlij  nitii  had  been  aban^ 
doued  there  !  All  ui  these,  however,  w  ere  carried  oiii  with 
the  exception  of  1 7,  some  of  whoni  were  drunk,  and  others  re- 
fused to  leave  the  frigate.  As  long  as  tlieir  provisions  lasted, 
these  17  vvemamed  at  peace.  TwMve  of  them  embarked  on  a 
raft  of  their  own  oonstructioD,  the  remains  of  which  were  thrown 
upon  the  coast  of  Sahara ;  but  the  persons  on  board  were  never' 
heard  of*  Another  ventured  to  sea  in  a  chicken-coop ;  but  sunk 
immediately.  Four  remained  behind ;  one  of  whom  had  ex- 
pired of  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  other  three  lived  in  sepiur.tc 
oorn^  of  the  wreck,  and  never  met,  but  to  itm  at  each  other 
imth  drawn  knives*  Tliey  were  put  on  board  the  goolette,  with 
all  that  could  be  saved  from  the  Medusa* 

^  .This  little  vessel  was  no  sooner  seen  returning  to  the  island, 
than  every  heart  beat  high  with  joy  at  the  hope  of  recovering 
some  property.  The  men  and  oiKcers  of  the  Medusii  jumped 
on  board,  and  asked  whether  any  had  been  .saved  ?  '  Yes, '  re- 
replied  tlicir  brotlier  officers  of  the  ^oiUette,  *  but  it  is  all  ours 
now — tout  cda  est  maintenant  de  bonne  prisr  ' — antl  the  naked 
Frenchmen,  whose  calamities  had  found  pity  from  the  Moors 
of  tlie  Desert,  were  now  deliberately  jilundered  by  their  own 
countrymen.  A  ship,  bearinir  the  eomnii^sion  of  his  most 
Christian  Mnjesty,  and  which  had  [)ei  ii  tlespatchcd  by  the  go- 
vernor of  one  oi  his  colonies  to  save  all  she  could  from  i;ie 
wreck  of  one  of  his  own  royal  ti  igatcs,  turned  pirate,  and  rob-  ^ 
bed  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  all  their  property  ! — We  should 
'  npt  believe  this  upon  any  foreimi  testimony.-  ^  .  '.t^.\ 

^  &]r  was  immediatdjr  held  in  the  town,  and  lasted  eight 
Tl^e  clothes,  funutur^  and  a}l  the  necessary  articles  of 
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Kfe,  belonging  to  the  men  end  oAeera  of  iIk  Meduaay  were 
publickly  sold  before  their  faces.  We  oonld  not  avoid  smilii^ 
to  iind,  in  the  midst  of  this  borbaixitis  soene^  some  Ivdicrous 
ejficulattons  in  the  true  bombast  stjie  of  French  honoor  and 
glory.  ^  Mais  une  chose  sacree,  respeet^  de  toat  homme  qui 
sert  arcc  honneur,  ce  signe  de  lalliement^  sons  kquel  on  doit 
troiivc'i-  la  victoire  ou  la  iiiort,  le  PaviUon  enfin,  qu'est-il  deve- 
nii  ? — 11  a  etc  sauve— -Est-il  tombe  entre  les  mains  d'nn  Fran- 
<;.iis  ?  Non ;  celin  qui  avilit  ce  signe  ne  peut  etre  Fran^ais.  * — 
Kb  bien — tills  precious  rag  fell,  by  ri^t  of  purchase,  into  the 
hands  of  Sophia,  the  govenior's  negress,  ana  of  Margaret,  hia 
fiCulHon,  from  wliom  none  of  the  I'Vcnchmen  thought  fit  to  re- 
deem it,  and  who  consequently  employed  it  to  scour  their  dishes! 
C'm)t:uii  Chaumereys  was  as  <oyvtc'\v  handled  as  the  others ;  and 
he  recDiiiiised,  at  the  French  governor's  table,  two  of  his  own 
Yn«c?,  wliich  liad  been  presented  by  the  pliindirers  to  the  wife 
and  daiitrliter  of  Mr  Schmaltz,  who  thus  became  an  accomplice 
m  the  public  robbery. 

Snch  of  the  French  as  were  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  proceed- 
ed to  the  camp  at  Daccard,  and  the  sick  remained  at  8t  Louis. 
Ilie  French  '▼overnor  had  promised  tlicm  clothes  and  provi- 
sions, but  sent  none ;  and,  during  fix  c  months,  they  owed  their 
existence  to  stransrers— TO  the  Britibh.  Here,  again,  are 
some  complamts  against  Mr  Beurthonne,  whom  we  shall  leave 
to  clear  himself,  as  we  have  very  little  doabt  he  can.  His  faulty 
however,  tS  any  such  there  were,  were  redeemed  by  the  gene- 
rous efforts  dT  the  other  British  officers ;  who  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  situation  to,  which  the  French  had  been  reduced,  than  tbef 
gave  them  every  necessary  comfort ;  and,  with  the  most  nfined 
and  delicate  attentions,  constituted  them  inmates  of  their  mess. 
Mr  Correjird  alone  was,  by  some  accident,  forgotten ;  and  al- 
thoni^h,  as  he  ingenuously  teUs  us,  he  had  msaiyjriends  among 
the  French  officers  and  passengers  at  the  camp  of  Daccard,  he 
was  left  in  the  most  wretched  state.  Major  Peddy,  howler, 
who  commanded  the  British  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca, came  to  liis  relief;  as  did  Major  Campbell.  Captain  Chemme, 
(James?)  Lieutenant  (^VMara,  Adjutant- Major  Grey,  and  En- 
sign Beurthonne  (Burton  ?) — no  relation  to  the  covernor — and 
A'Mam  f Adams?) — On  the  24th  of  Aup:n«t  a  French  officer 
iiied,  and  was  buried  with  militHiy  honours  itnd  religious  de- 
ct'JU'v  by  the  English;  whicL  siiiin  l^ed  the  French,  no  less  tiian 
V.  siiiiiKtV  o(:currt»nce  hnd  astonished  the  Malays. — But  while  the 
utmost  harmony  reigneil  at  St  Louis  between  the  two  nation% 
dissension  raged  at  Daccard. 

Mr  Savi«xny  returned  lo  Europe  in  July.  Mr  Correard  re- 
Kaiucd  ip  the  colony  till  November.    We  riiail  conclude  our 
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account  of  these  meu  by  one  more  instance  of  the  crood  faith 
4Uid  liuiniinily  with  whicli  they  acted  towault?  e.n.]i  olIicv.  1  i 
vesse)  in  which  Mr  Correard,  who  boasts  of  having  so  many 
friends  :it  Daccard,  had  embui  kcd,  wiijj  becalmed  n.s  she  passed 
the  bar;  and  the  passenixers,  who  were  exijo.^ed  to  every  kind 
of  inconvenience,  agreed  to  go  on  !>bore  till  the  wind  should 
permit  them  to  ♦^aiL  Mr  Correard  was,  at  that  moment,  in  th« 
last  stage  of  a  {'ever,  lying  on  the  deck,  exposed  to  a  tropical 
sun.  '  11  cprouvoit  avec  cela,  dcs  vomissements  douleureux, 
prodiiits  par  la  chaleur,  et  par  une  indiwcstiou  de  poisson  dont  il 
avoit  fait  son  dejeuner,  avant  son  depart. '  As  he  was  lying  ia 
thb  situation,  he  heard  bb  conipanionft  say  among  Uiemselves — 
*  Here  is  one  who  oever  wUl  see  Friuicie* '  Yet  they  went  on 
shore  to  take  shelter  and  amuse  themselves;  and  had  not  the 
charity  to  help  him  to  accompany  them,  or  even  to  raise  an 
awmw  over  htm ;  but  left  him  to  expire  upon  a  bed  of  pitch 
and  e&les.  He^  however^  did  reach  France  in  tolerable  heEdtli; 
and  is  since  recovered.  On  findiog  himself  in  the  hospital  at 
Rochefort»  he  exclaimed,  ^  Enfin  j'ai  trouv^  des  hommes  sensi- 
bles  a  mes  malhears;*'— so  soon  did  this  grateful  FrenchmaQ 
Spfget  die  Enriiflh  of  St  Jj9X&h  the  presents,  the  still  more 
BOble  olfers  of  Major  PedAy  and  ids  broths  officers. 
«  We  must  do  the  French  nation  the  ju^ice  to  say,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  heartBy  ashamed  of  the  figure  they  inade  in  these 
transactions,  and  to  h^ve  nsed  every  method  to  prevent  their 
publication;  and  M^srs  Correard  and  Sovigny,  by  m^ing 
'  them  known,  ineurred  the  displeasure  of  their  superiors ;  which, 
Mke  all  the  q^itelul  displeasure  (if  tlie  petty  powerftd,  had  very 
serious  consequences.  Answeis  and  cognter-memorials  ^ew 
drawn  tfs  to  tefiite  them;  signatures  were  extorted,  by  pro-> 
tnises  and  threats^  fr6m  their  felk»w>-sttflerers,  who^  afterwards 
retracted  them  with  very  little  dhame,  or  remorse^  or  loss  d' 
public  esteem.  The  return  of  the  crew  had  been  preceded  by 
v^ious  defamatory  reports,  of  which  Mademoiselle  Schmaltz  is 
accused  of  being  a  pnncipal  author — Humani  tngenH  proprium 
CBt  odisse  quem  k$erit  .*  '--^And  Mr  Dubouehi^e,  the  tk»i  Minis* 
ter  cf  Marine,  cannot  be  expected  to.  have  forgiven  the  men# 
who  exposed  to  the  public  the  incapacity  which  had  caused 
their  niisfi>rtnnes. 

The  veiy  abridged  extracts  we  have  given  of  our  originall^ 
present  so  much  matter  for  reflection,  that  we  know  not  where 
to  b^n.  Never  was  there  a  contrast  so  striking,  as  tlie 
conduct  of  the  English  and  French  sailors.  On  the  one  side, 
All  is  great,  and  calm,  and  dignified.  On  the  odier,  page  rises 
above  |Mf^>  and  eveot  towers  above  event,  in  horror  and  de* 
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jirnvity.  We  shall,  liowever,  attempt  to  brinnr  together,  in  one 
Jioint  of  view,  the  objects  which  may  be  the  best  confronted  with 
each  other. 

In  making  this  estimate,  we  most  conscientiowsly  declare,  that 
we  me  actuated  by  no  malignant  feelings;  and  that  we  adopt 
this  mode  of  investijmtioni  because  we  hold  comparifion,  in  ge* 
lieniU  to  be  one  of  Uie  surest  roads  to  knowledge.  The  M^de 
•ystem  of  daily  intercourse^  throughout  the  worlds  is  carried  on 
by  it.  The  moBt  exact  of  the  sciences  obtaina  its  positive  re* 
aults  by  no  other  means.  It  is  so  genera!  in  practice,  that  men 
unconsciously  refer  to  it,  upon  every  occasion ; — so  accurate  in 
its  conchisions,  tliat,  in  a  condition  where  nothing  is  absohite, 
it  is  the  ultima  ratio  reruM^  To  say  that  comparisons  are  invi- 
dious^ unless  when  they  are  invidiously  pursued,  would  be 
pueHle*  No  man,  when  he  learns  that  the  three  angles  of  e- 
vcry  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  over  thought  of  sn)'- 
ing,  that  the  series  of  coinpnrisons  by  which  tliat  truth  is  de- 
Inonstrateil  was  invidious  ;  neitl^cr  has  the  fate  of  those  interest- 
ing portions  of  space  ever  been  deeme<l  particularly  hard,  for 
having  been  subjected  to  such  an  investigation. 

It  might  indeed  be  invidious  and  unfair,  to  bring  under  com- 
parison events  wliich  had  hoppened  at  distant  peiiotls  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  when  the  progress  of  civilization  may  not 
have  been  alike.  But,  when  occurrences  of  the  same  date,  in 
two  neighbouring  and  rival  countries,  are  examined,  no  such 
i:harge  can  be  made.  The  presumption  is,  that  knowledge  and 
humanity  are  upon  a  similar  footing  in  both  ;  and,  shoold  they 
Hot,  the  least  enlightened,  and  the  least  humane  nation  of  tht 
two^  can  excuse  itself,  only  upon  the  plea  that  it  had  played  Ihe 
tr^antf  or  squandered  away  its  time  and  eflbrts  in  a  wrong  di^ 
reMion«  A  general  debility  ctf  mind  might,  as  well,  be  pleaded 
In  mitigatioQ  for  a  single  act  of  weakness ;  or  haXntual  intempe* 
lance,  as  an  excuse  ibr  casual  intoxication. 

It  is  by  comparison  with  the  Medusa  tliat  the  conduct  of  the^ 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Alceste  have  become  so  striking ;  for 
the  British  navy  have  made  acts  of  heroism  to  foiihar  to  n% 
that  little  room  is  left,  in  our  minds,  for  snrprisc  at  any  thing 
great  or  good  on  their  parts.  In  the  whole  naval  histor}^  of 
Europe,  perhaps,  no  example  could  be  ff hi nd  which  could  so 
Well  have  tnugnt  us  the  advnTUa^/c  nf  c-nin^.n^e,  discipline  and 
order,  by  sliowini;-  the  mi«!prv  wli-cii  must  result  from  a  want  of 
them,  as  the  narrative  ot  Messrs  Correard  and  Savigny. 

All  who,  for  the  Inst  20  years,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
mirin*?  the  cnnipaigns  ;ind  prowps*;  ef  the  French,  from  the  40th 
to  the  60th  degree  oi'  iatituUe,  will  be  not  a  intie  surprised,  ta 
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hear  the  .charge  of  cowardice  brought  agaiiist  any  part  of  the 
iiAtion.  The  hrst  thing,  however,  which  struck  ns,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Medusa,  was  the  want  of  true  courage ;  of  that 
resence  of  mind,  wliich  perceives  the  extent  of  chiiiger,  only  to 
ring  a  proportionate  remedy,  and  finds  resources,  wliere  otlier* 
see  aespair.  The  panic  terror  of  the  French  crew,  as  soon  a* 
the  ship  was  stranded,  was  tlie  more  striking,  as  contrasted  with 
their  preceding  levity  and  disregard  to  every  prudent  warniPig; 
witli  their  rejecting  every  precaution,  and  refusing  to  listen  to 
the  voice  which  told  them  that  destruction  was  inevitable.  The 
most  fatal  anarchy  Jind  reigned  on  board  the  sliij>,  during  her 
whole  navigation.  All  legitimate  discipline  was  lost.  Each  man? 
gave  his  advice,  his  orders ;  and  none  was  obeyctl.  The  Cap- 
tain wjis  employed  upon  any  thing  but  his  duty.  The  ship'» 
course  was  altered,  tyithout  consulting  him.  The  Echo  cor- 
vette, one  of  the  squadron,  warned  the  Medusa  of  her  danger 
by  signals,  of  which  he  was  not  even  informed.  The  officer* 
-wmtc  playing  a  part  in  the  scenic  exhibition  of  the  '  Bonhomme 
Tropique; '  aad  wrapt  up  in  a  cloak 'of  kmorBnt  and  presnmp- 
l»o«^  ^  Vthem  buoyant,  Imid  r«ck.  ^  qmcfc 

sands.  -  But  no  gooaer  Jiad  the  vessel  touched  the  bank,  than 
univmal  consteniation  prevailed.  Svery  countenance  was  chang* 
ed«»*  Qttdiqves  personnes  4toient  m^connaissables*  Ici  <hi  voy- 

<  dit  dea  traits  retire  et  hldenx;  U  un  visage  qui  avoit  pria 

*  une  teinte  janne^  et  mime  verdatre ;  quelques  una  ^ient  tou«> 

<  drojr^s,  anaantia;  d'autre%  enchiiin^a  a  leurs  places^  sans  avoiv 
'  }a  Jorce  de  s^en  arracher,  restoient  comme  petriiies»  II  senF* 
^  bloit  que  le  terrible  Gorgone,  dont  nous  porteons  le  nom,  eut^ 

*  pesfl^  devant  nous. '   T&  only  two  persons  who  remained  un^ 
movedy  were  the  wife  and  daughter  ol  the  governor. 

The  Britidi  ship,  on  the  eoBitrary,  ne^ected  no  precautioi^ 
although  she  had  no  particular  reason  to  apprehend  that  dan* 
ger  was  Mer$  and,  when  she  struck  upon  the  fatal  reef,  sho 
abowed  no  symptoms  of  extravagant  fear.  Equally  removed 
ivom  temerity  before,  andjrom  defection  after  her  accident,  her 
crew  did  not  show  therosdvesy  m  the  one  case,  to  be  more  than 
men,  and  in  the  other  to  be  less  than  women.  Their  minds 
were  free  to  think ;  their  nerves  were  strong  to  execute*  The 
pusillantmity  of  the  FVench  escposedthem  to  unheard-of  calami- 
ties, and  excited  among  them  the  most  demoniacal  feelint^  It 
caused  the  death  of  nine-tenths  of  the  wretches  who  had  em- 
barked upon  the  niib;  and  was  near  to  prevent  the  return  of< 
tlie  survivors,  from  a  distance,  which  the  frail  barks  of  Hanno 
the  Carthaginian  had  often  passed.  The  intrepidity  of  the  Bri'> 
liih  saved  tne^tire  crew,  (with,  the  exception  of  a  stngie  mak^ 
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who  had  strayccl  into  the  woods),  and  brought  them  home  in 
safety,  from  the  Ciiinese  Archipelago;  aiid  through  seoswhteh 
have  immortalized  tiie  mm  who  firsts  traced  the  mod  wbich 
leads  to  their  entrance. 

The  courage  of  the  Fi*eiiGh  is  of  a  peculiar  quality,  and  so 
diflerent  from  that  of  most  other  nations,  that  it  struck  the 
bravest  ci  the  ancients,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  moat 
speculative  of  Roman  historians^  near  two  thousand  years  mo. 
And  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a  juster  estimate' was  fiwmecTof 
k,  in  those  days,  than  in  the  present ;  and  a  truer  pktnre  dram, 
of  the  saltations  and  abasementB,  which  the  spirit  of  that 
dmngeiUl  people  is  perpetually  undergoinff* 

No  nation  is  so  enthusiastically  fond  oT  glory,  so  essentially 
enterprising,  ambitious  and  warlike^  as  the  French.  But  tlie 
impetuosity  of  their  courage  exposes  them  to  reverses^  in  which 
tb^  are  as  much  depressed  and  as  al^ect,  aa  in  prosperity  they 
are  arrogant  and  heaolong.  Their  history,  aecemingly,  is  moie 
checpiered  with  triumphs  and  misibctunes,  than  that  of  other  nar 
tions  ;  and  shows  them  suddenly  elevated,  by  their  militftfy  prow* 
ess,  to  the  height  of  pow^,  from  which  they  are  os  suddenly  dis* 
.lodged  by  their  want  of  moderatbn  in  suocesOi  They  are  the 
most  rapid  in  conoiiest,  the  most  preoipitale  in  retreat;  and  the 
grand  campaign  oi  Turenne^  in  which  hia  chief  glory  was,  tha^ 
he  avoided  engaging  his  enemy,  is  a  pheocMneiioiifc  of  which  they 
could  produce  no  second  example* .  The  most  difficult  thing  for 
s  Frenchman,  in  the  field  of  war,  is  tp  remain.  stataoMi}'* 
Mimbleness  is  so  inherent  in  his  constitution,  and  his  propeosi^ 
to  move  in  double  quick  time  is  so  great,  that  tliisjnstinct  of  hu^ 
nature  is  eoually  satisfied,  whether  it  be  that  he  runs  Ipi*wasd9 
or  backwaros,  whether  he  skip  a&er  or  before  an  encn^'^  BqH 
the  bravery  of  a  Frenchman  is  not  an  indqiendcnt  sentiment.  • 
It  requires  extraneous  aid,  and  must  be  snjf^rted  by  relationa 
which  are  foreign  to  it.  It  is  like  the  courage  of  the  war-^horas^ 
roused  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  drum,  by  the  roar 
of  cannon,  by  the  shonts  of  the  vict;pr8,  and  the  cries  of  the 
wounded ;  m\d  riots  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain*  -The  most  es>. 
sential  of  all  things  to  its  maintenance,  is  success;  for  sucotsa 
secures  applause,  and  applause  is  gloi y.  Take  away  from  a 
Frenchman  this  most  powerful  of  all  the  incitements  which  his; 
/tiature  owns,  and  you  make  a  mere  coward  of  him,  less  than 
woman.  It  is  the  only  bond  whidi  unites  his  valour  to  his  mind, 
and  gives  it  the  characteristics  of  a  moral  feeling.  Onc'modifi- 
cation  of  courage,  however,  it  cannot  bestow  upon  him ;  and  that: 
is  fortitude,  the  courage  of  the  soul ;  that  union  of  feeling  and- 
of  patiaice,  of  sensibility  and  of  resignation,  wliich  sjtDengthent 
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noble  minds,  gives  dignity  to  ^len  greatness,  and  serenity  to' 
the  deposed  and  desolate. 

The  courage  of  the  English  is,  in  all  respects,  different  from 
this.  It  is  neither  so  buoyant  in  prosperity,  nor  so  dejected  in 
reverses.  It  is,'  like  all  our  other  qualities,  accompanied  by  re- 
flexion; and  where  the  valour  of  a  Frenchman  begins  to  fatl^ 
the  courage  of  an  Englishman  rises,  from  the  resources  he  finds 
within  his  mind  and  heart.  He  is  circumspect  while  the  tem- 
pest only  threatens;  but  intrepid  when  it  bursts  upon  him.  He 
requires  no  motive,  but  danger,  to  be  brave ;  ana  his  fortitude 
doe^  not  abandon  him,  even  when  his  courage  can  be  of  no  avail. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  French  had  no  conquest  to  make, 
no  glory  to  win ;  their  praise  would  have  been  that  which  is  be- 
stowed upon  men  who  calmly  do  their  duty  ;  and  tliis  was  not 
enough  for  them.  No  triumph  attended  their  success ;  no  lau- 
rels would  have  crowned  them,  as  when  returning  from  victory ; 
ana  ttieir  coura^,  no  longer  j)ain})ered  by  the  licentious' stimu- 
lant of  vanity^  desponded  ancl  despaired. 

The  resources  of  the  two  frigates,  immediately  after  they  were ' 
stranded,  were  much  alike;  but  the  sentiments  which  ^verned 
tlie  Frenchmen,  \leprived  them  of  the  advantages  of  their  united  ' 
>  efibrts ;  while  the  minds  of  the  English  were  wholly  directed  to 
the  general  good,  and  bent  upon  the  means  of  saving  one  and 
Jill.  A  beautiful  and  admirable  property  of  civilizi-.tion  is,  that 
it  unites  men  by  one  common  feeling,  and  makes  them  rally  a* 
round  the  ideal  centre,  wliicli  bears  the  magic  name  of  country. 
The  most  powerful  of  all  links,  that  which,  more  than  any  otlicr, 
binds  the  nearts  of  civilized  men  together,  is  misfortune.  In 
proportion  as  the  social  system  approaches  to  perfection,  the  tie 
of  common  misery  is  more  strongly  felt.  But,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  is  founded  upon  j)]iysical  enjoyments,  and 
the  heart  is  employed  in  the  search  or  luxurious  gratifications, 
the  preponderating  object  of  our  affections  is  self;  and  society 
claims  a  share  of  our  interest,  only  as  it  contributes  to  our  plea^ 
sures  and  amusements. 

Now  the  French  nation  has  always  indulged  in  sensual,  more 
than  in  rational  enjoyments ;  and  luxury  has  been  the  constant 
object  of  her  study.  The  combined  advantages  of  her  soil  and 
climate,  have  placed  the  attainment  of  physic^il  pleasures  easily 
witliiij  her  reach;  and,  to  them,  she  is  eminently  devoted. 
But,  happily  for  the  moral  character  of  England,  we  must  la- 
bour, before  we  can  enjoy  ;  and  the  penury  of  nature  has  bound, 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britivin  together,  lor  their  common  in- 
tez'est,  with  a  stronger  chain,  than  tiny  which  her  prodigality 
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could  for^.  The  advantages  of  union  in  the  hour  of  miser)  ;  of 
partnership  to  stem  the  adverse  current;  of  social  coiubinatioii, 
which  divides  affiictiony  and  multiplies  prosperity,  nevj^*,  in  any 
^e,  or  any  coutiiry^  were  so  strongly  felt  as  in  this  island  and 
they  have  gcown  as  she  has  grown,  and  strengthened  as  she  lias 
become  enlightened. 

The  French,  in  the  present,  as  in  many  other  instances,  do 
not  seem  to  have  learned,  that  tlie  worst  of  governments  is  bet- 
ter tiian  anarchy*  The  vanity  of  each  individual  is  always  pre^ 
tent,  to  suggest  to  him,  that  he  alone  is  wortliy  to  commsoid ; 
nnd  that  all  wlio  oppose  his  will  are  traitors  to  the  general  good* 
The  very  impulses  which  act  attractively  among  other  men,  and 
make  their  hejirts  expand  with  kindness  and  benevolence,  are 
.  repulsive  in  their  natures.  In  the  day  of  sympathy  affection  is- 
chanired  to  hatred,  and  pity  is  converted  into  eiivv.  They  pre- 
fer their  own  destruction  to  the  safety  of  tlicir  teiiow-sufterers, 
and  crush  to  atoms,  under  their  own  feet,  the  plank  which  ;li- 
vides  them  from  eternity ;  rather  than  allow  their  companions 
in  misfortune  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  land  again. 

Our  authors,  willi  a  striii];;^  siiuplicity,  say,  that  the  moral 
of  their  companions  was  singularly  altered.  But  this  assertion 
we  caiu)oi  admit;  and  we  must  altogether  deny  the  genei'al  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  is  founded.  Tlie  circumstances  of  our 
lives,  the  misfortunes  or  happiness  we  encounter,  do  not  realL)^ 
change  the  moral  character.  Thc^  bring  to  light  qualitiiw 
whioi  appear  to  be  new,  because  they  had  before  Deen  unper- 
cdved.  Passion  never  yet  created  any  sentiments  in  tlie  soul, 
though  it  may  awaken' those  which  were  dormant*  It  opens  a 
new  page  oi  the  heart,  but  a  page  already  written^  Ail  the 
passions  which  the  situation  of  the  sufierers  on  the  raft  expos- 
ed to  the  broad  day,  bad  as  tlicy  were,  did  not  spring  up  in 
that  fatal  abo<le  of  wretchedness.  They  were  carried  thither; 
Carried  in  the  hearts  of  those  where  long  depravity  had  given 
them  deep  and  lasting  roots :  and  the  daily  sunshine  of  triumph- 
ant vice,  had  made  their  growth  exuberant.  Neither  were  the 
calmness,  fortitude  and  humanity  of  the  British,  new  creations 
in  their  souls,  lliey  hnd,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  kept 
in  constant  action,  by  all  the  Causes  which  long  have  made  this 
nation  moral  and  humane, 

D'lsrrnsting  and  painful  as  the  subject  is,  we  catmot  help  ad- 
ducing one  or  two  more  instances,  of  the  contnist  between  Eng- 
lish and  French  generosity  and  goixi  faith,  as  exempiiiieci  in 
these  narratives.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  dignified 
conduct  of  Lord  Amherst,  compared  to  the  i>elfishness  of  Go- 
verns Schmaltz  j  ur  to  act  tlic  noble  devotcducsb  uf  iSu  ^iunuy 
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HwcweUi  in  op]XMdti6n  to  tbe  pitifbl  C0irarl)ictf  of  CapUtin  Chm^ 
marejs.  We  shall  look  for  examples  more  general,  and  aJnong 
the  lower  ordera,-— where  the  features  of  national  character  re-' 
tain  a  greater  portion  of  their  original  stamp.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  thd  survivors  on  tlie  raft  took  possession  of  the  bil- 
lets of  the  dead,  in  order  to  defrttud  their  companions  of  an  un- 
due portion  of  ibod.  We  have  seen  them  piltering  each  other^ 
stealing  from  the  common  stock  of  provi:^ions,  nay  wantonly 
dirowing  into  the  sea,  the  casks  of  water  and  o>  wine^  in  order 
to  deprive  their  companions  of  the  only  sustenance  they  had* 
Among  the  cl*cw  of  the  Alceste  one  man  was  discovered  endear 
vouring  to  get  two  rations  of  beer  i  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear 
how  Mr  M'Leod  expresses  himself  on  the  occasion. 

*  Truth  requires  it  to  be  stated,  and  it  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
that,  among  so  nj;>nv,  one  or  two  progging  sort  of  people  might  be 
observed,  wiio  had  no  disinclination  to  get  a  Jittle  more  tli^ni  their 
just  allow  ance ;  but  the  general  ieeiing  was  too  tine  and  mauly,  to 
admit  of  contamination^ ' 

Tw  o  persons,  lielonging  to  the  botUs  wliich  hhd  landed  on  the 
coast  of"  Africa,  iiad  agreed  witli  the  Moors,  for  a  stipulated 
sum,  to  convey  them  to  St  Louis.  The  bargain,  as  nmy  be 
supposed,  was  hard  u})on  the  Frenchmen;  but,  as  one  of  them 
prudently  observed,  *  Once  among  our  own  countrymen,  we, 
shall  be  the  strongest;  and  can  give  iheui  what  we  please. ' — 
The  English,  i\t  one  monient,  apprehended  that  it  might  be- 
came necessary,  if  no  succour  arrived,  to  force  some  of  the  Ma- 
lay's to  pilot  them  to  the  nearest  friendly  port;  aiul  it  was  re-  , 
hoived  that,  in  that  case,  they  should  be  dismissed  in  saiety,  and 
with  :iiiiple  remuneration. 

I  he  I'rench  expedition  to  Africa  was  two  years  in  prepara- 
tion;  aiid  it  ih  tail  Lo  cont  hide,  that  it  was  composed  of  men 
di.stinjruished,  not  onlv  for  natiiical  skill  and  ability  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  but  for  their  moral  cpialities.  Yet 
Messrs  Correard  and  Savigny  assert,  that  many  ol'  those  upon 
the  raft  were  the  very  scum  of  bagnios,  and  tlie  refuse  of  pri- 
tons.  How  the  fact  may  be^  we  cannot  tell.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  tlie  misconduct  was  universal.  But,  admitting  the  ex- 
planation in  its  utmost  latitude,  what  a  view  does  it  present  of  a 
government  which  employed  so  much  time  to  select  such  men^ 
lor  sueh  an  expedition  f  And  how  low  a  value  must  be  set  onmo- 
tal  qualifications  amon^^  a  people  whose  rulers  so  flagrantly  over- 
look them  on  an  occasum  where  they  were  obviously  of  eictra- 
ordinary  importance !  ■ 

To  fdi  general  reflexioAd^  respecting  the  chara^tenr  of  the' 
English  and  French,  drawn  from  the  narrativefl^  of  these  tw«^ 
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shipwccks,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  objected)  that  the  crew  c£  a 
single  ship  cannot  be  an  adequate  representative  of  a  nation; 
and  mo6t  certainly  this  is  a  ooosideration  which  is  entitled  to  no 
small  attention— and  it  would  be  equally  atrocious  and  absurd 
to  maintain^  either  that  all  Frenchmen  are  as  bad  as  the  crew  of 
the  Medusa»  or  all  Englishmen  as  good  as  that  of  the  Alceste. 
There  are»  undoubtedly,  many  amiable  and  generous— and  ma» 
9y  mean  aiid  ferocious  persons  in  botli  countries««<-But  there 
is  sometliinff  national,  tor  all  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  two 
crews; — ^^and  we  cannot  help  believing,  tliat  while  it  would  be 
dilficult  to  find  such  a  ship's  company  as  that  of  the  Alceste  in 
France,  no  accident  could  ever  bring  together  in  England  such  a 
set  of  l  uffians  and  wretches  ns  constituted  that  of  the  Medusa. — ^ 
We  do  not  wish  to  carry  our  conclusion  any  further. 

To  what  caa«!e^  tliis  greater  proclivity  to  vice  is  owing,  we  can- 
not presume  to  (ietennine. — We  have  no  great  faith,  we  con- 
fess, in  the  iiintfTialist  doctrine  of  temperament ;  and,  amoTKr 
the  moral  cauNes,  there  are  none  tliat  occur  so  readily  as  the 
long  tyranny  ot"  the  govennnent  to  which  this  lively  and  ambi- 
tious peojjle  has  been  subjeried, — the  impossibility  of  attaining 
to  honourable  distinction  In  merit  alone,  ami  the  shameless  pro- 
fligacy by  which  its  appropriate  rewards  were  habitually  bestow- 
ea  as  the  price  of  mean  and  guilty  compliances. — Wlien  the 
natural  connexion  between  desert  and  advancement  is  tlius  dis- 
solved, and  hortour  itself  transferred  Co  those  successes  which  are 
best  attained  by  dishonourable  means,  it  cannot  but  happen  that 
a  general  spirit  of  selfishness  should  pervade  the  whole  society 
— and  that  the  nobler  aims  which  exalt  men's  charactm  in  iree 
states,  should  give  place  to  those  low  atad  sensual  pursuits  whidi 
give  birth  not  only.to  meanness  but  ferociQr. — It  is  true,  that  the 
same  causes  have  not  produced  the  same  efiects  in  Spain  and 
other  countries. — But  tnere,  the  boily  of  the  people  were  too  low 
in  civilization  and  intelligence,  to  be  aware  of  the  gross  injus- 
tice of  the  Cvovernment,  or  in  danger  of  being  infected  with  the 
debasing  vices  of  the  Court, — Let  us  hope,  that  the  mental  cul- 
tivation and  social  accomplishments  that  render  arbitrary  go- 
vernments thus  pestilent  to  national  virtnPj  innv  soon  produce, 
in  PVnncc,  their  better  and  ultimate  fruit  ot  improved  govern- 
ment— and  that,  iiiuler  their  new  system  of  representative  lepfis- 
lation,  and  reguhitc  cl  tVeedom,  our  neifrhbonrs  may  speedily  at- 
tain to  tliose  moral  honours  to  wlucii  we  cannot  coudcieutiou^y 
say  that  they  have  hitlierto  been  entitled.  ^ 
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Art.  VI.    j^ln  Accoiwf  of  Experiments  for  Detcmiining  the 
T^mryfh  of  the  Frndvlinn  1  'ihratuig  Seconds  in  the  Latitude  of 
London,    By  Captain  Henry  Kater,  F.  R.  S,    From  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.    London,  1818. 

'T^HE  end  of  the  last  century,  and  the  Ix  rrinniug  of  the  present, 
have  been  tlistiiii^uished  by  a  scries  of  Gcoorraphical  and 
Astronomical  measurements,  nwivc  iiccui.itc  aiul  extensive  than 
any  yet  recorded  in  the  history  of  science.   A  proposal  made  by 
*Cas8INi  in  1783,  for  connecting'  the  Observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich  by  a  series  of  triangles,  and  for  ascertaining  the  re-> 
lative  position  of  these  two  great  centres  of  Astronomical 'know- 
' ledge  by  actual  measurement,  gave  a  beginning  to  die  new 
'Operations.  The  junction  of  the.two  Observatories  was  executed 
with  great  skill  and  accuracy  by  the  geometers  of  £ngland  and 
'trance:  the  new  resources  displayed,  and  the  improvements  in* 
troduced,  will  cause  this  sun'ev  to  be  rememl>ered  as  an  £ra  in 
-the  practical  application  of  Mathematical  science. 

A  great  revolution  had  just  begun  to  take  place  in  the  con- 
struction of  instruments  intended  for  the  measurem^t  of  ^ngleSy 
whether  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  wab 
much  accelerated  by  the  experience  ncqnired  in  this  survey. 
One  })art  of  this  improvement  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  the 
entire  circle  tor  the  quadrant,  the  semicircle,  (jr  other  |)ortions 
of  the  same  curve,  as  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  entire  cir- 
cle, distinguish  it  above  all  figures,  and  give  it  no  less  advan- 
tage in  Mechanicks  than  in  Geometry.  Circular  instruments 
admit  of  being  better  supported,  more  accurately  balanced,  and 
are  less  endangered  from  unequal  strain  or  pressure,  than  any 
other.  The  dilaUition  and  contraction  from  heat  and  cold.  a<5t 
uniformly  over  the  whole,  and  do  not  change  the  ratio  of  the 
divisions  on  the  circumference. 

A  geometrical  property  of  the  same  enrve  contributes  also 
much  to  the  perft^tion  ot  those  instrunents,  in  which  the  whole 
circumference  is  employed;  and  though  it  be  quite  elementary, 
and  hffii  been  Icmg  knotm  to  geometers,  it  was  nrat  turned  to  ac- 
count by  artists  about  the  time  of  which  %^  now  speak.  Th'e 
proposition  is,  that  two  lines  intersecting  one  another  In  any 
jpoint  within  a  circle,  cut  off  opposite  arches  of  the  4sircumfer* 
ence,  the  sum  which  is  the  same  as  if  they  intersected  one 
a&odier  in  the  centre.  Hence  it  follows,  tliat,  in  a  circular  in- 
atrmnenty  whether  the  centre  about  which  the  index  turns  beiStS^ 
true  centre  or  not,  the  mean  of  the  two  opposite  arcs  is  the  exact 
measure  of  the  angle  to  be  found.  Tius  giyes  a  complete  oon^ 
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rcction  for  one  of  the  /rreat  FOfirces  of  iiinixuiacy  in  tlie  con- 
struction of  mathematical  inhtrumeiiJs,  witicp,  by  opposite  read- 
ings off,  the  error  in  the  centering  is  always  cort  ecteil.  RaiMS- 
DEN,  to  wliuni  the  art  oi  constructing  uiaiiiematlcul  instruments 
owes  so  mnch,  was  the  first  among  mcKleni  artists  wlu)  laude  an 
astronomical  circle  of  considerable  size.  A  tlieoclolite,  al»o, 
.which  he  made  for  General  Roy,  who  conducted  the  survey 
just  referred  to,  wasy  of  its  kind,  the  mosit  perfect  instrument  yet 
constructed,  and  was  furnished  with  the  bp^t  tel^^ope  (h«|;  bad 
jbeoi  employed  in  geodetipal  observations. 

In  France^  also,  ttbe  entire  circle  was  introc^qceji  and  with  a 
f^reat  additional  improvementt  that  of  reputing  or  multiplying 
4iie  angle  to  be  measured  any  required  number  of  times.  The 
jcon^equence  of  this  is,  that  the  mean  taken  by  dividing  the 
multiple  angle  at  last  obtained  by  the  numbei*  of  the  repetitions, 
gives  the  aiigle  with  ap  exactness  yrhich  would  have  required  a 
great  number  of  observatiiMiSy  and  a  grea|  length  pf  time,  if 
jother  instruments  had  be&a  used. 

The  first  idea  of  thijs  excellent  contrivance  occurred  to  To- 
bias Mayer  of  Gottingen,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  the 
history  of  Astronomy.  The  instrument  was  afterwards  recon- 
structed and  highly  improved  by  the  Chevalier  Borda.  In 
1787,  when  the  Astronomers  of  Pai*is  met  Uiose  of  England  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  tlie  survey,  they  were  furnished  with  re- 
peating circles,  which  was  tiie  first  time  that  tjiis  ins^rui^ept  had 
been  employed  in  similar  observations. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  increased  accuracy  now  obtained,  it  may 
be  observed  that  it  was  in  the  survey  of  the  ground  between 
Greenwich  and  Dover  that  the  excess  of  the  ;uigles  of  a  tri- 
angle aboye  two  right  angles  arising  from  the  curvature  of  the 
fiur£u:;.e  on  which  the  aDgfes  yrere  observed,  first  becapie  an  obr 
ject  of  actpal  measurement,  On  lliis  quantity  which  ha9  been 
called  the  spherical  excess,  and  was  measured  ftlsp  by  the  repeat- 
ing cirde,  Le  0END:9£y  with  the  ready  invention  that  easily  ao- 
^nunodates  itself  to  new  circ)]m8tances»  grounded  an  admirable 
rule  for  reducing  the  solutiofi  of  $mall  s^merical  triangles  under 
the  power  of  plane  trigonometry-  The  accuracy  now  expected 
was  sudi,  that  an  er^p  of  as  many  seconds  in  the  m^u^e  of  an 
angle  as  was  formerly  allowed  of  fninutes,  wa«  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated. 

To  Great  Britain,  the  operations  now  entered  on  were  attend- 
ed  with  a  further  advantage,  Government  having  been  induced 
to  continue  a  work  so  auspiciously  begun,  by  extending"  a  trigo- 
nometrical survey  over  the  whole  island,  so  as  to  ascertain  its 
to^o^aph^  with  more  precision  than  had  y^t  been  done  wil|| 
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respect  to  any  tract  of  equal  extent  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 
Thc'snrvcy  has  accordingly  been  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  is  now  cariTinix  on  in  Scotland  under  the  able  direction  of 
Col.  MuDGE,  and  by  the  meritorious  exertions  of  Capt.  Colby, 
an  indefati«^nble  and  accurate  observer,  instructed  by  much  ex- 
perieiice,  and  bU})ported  by  a  zeal  and  firmness  of  which  therQ 
iire  but  few  examples. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  this  survey,  tliat  a 
system  of  Trigonometrical  and  Astronomical  ojKM  ations  of  still 
greater  extent  was  undertaken  by  the  French  Government. 

The  want  of  system  in  the  Weights  and  Pleasures  of  every 
country;  the  perplexity  which  that  occasions ;  the  ambiguous 
language  it  forces  ns  to  sne  ak ;  the  usclefis  labour  to  which  it  sub* 
jects  us,  and  il^e  endless  frauds  which  it  conceals,  have  been  long 
the  disgrace  of  civilized  nations.  Add  to  this,  the  perishable 
character  thus  impressed  on  all  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
mi^itude  and  weight  of  bodies,  and  the  impossibility,  by  a  de« 
scnptioQ  in  words,  of  giving  to  posterity  any  precise  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects,  without  reference  to  some  natural  object 
that  continues  always  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  provision 
which  the  art  of  pruiting  has  so  happily  made  for  conveying  the 
knowledge  of  one  age  entire  and  perfect  to  another,  suffers  in  the 
case  of  magnitude  a  great  and  very  pernicious  exception,  for  which 
there  is'no  remedy  nut  such  reference  as  has  just  been  mention- 
ed. Philosophers  had  oFien  complained  of  these  evils,  and  had 
pointed  out  the  cure :  but  there  were  f>UI  habits  and  inveterate 
prejudices  to  be  overcome;  and  the  jjlunu* >iti  ot  innovation,  even 
in  its  iiiost  imiocent  shape,  was  suOicitMit  to  alarm  governments 
conscious  that  so  many  of  their  institutions  had  nothing  but  their 
antiquity  to  reconmiend  them.  At  the  compienccment  of  the 
French  Revolution  the  National  Assembly  was  avowedly  supe** 
rior  to  the  hist  of  these  terrors,  and  the  Philosophers  of  France 
considered  it  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  fixing,  with  the  su}>- 
port  of  Government,  a  new  system  of  measures  and,  weights,  on 
the  best  and  most  permanent  foundation. 

Of  the  (quantities  which  nature  preserves  idways  of  the  same 
magnitude,  there  are  but  few  accessible  to  man,  and  capable  at 
the^  same  time  of  being  acoarately  measured.  The  diolce  la 
limited  to  a  portion  of  the  earth  s  circumference,  or  to  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  that  vibrates  a  given  number  of  times 
in  the  course  of  a  solar  or  syderial  day,  or  any  portion  of  time 
accurately  defined  by  some  of  the  permanent  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  choice  of  the  French  mathematicians  fell  on  the 
first  of  these,  and  was  aoccmipanied  with  this  great  benefit  to 
•cieiice,  that  it  enforced  a  veiy  diligent  and  scrupulous  exami* 
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nation  into  the  nja<jnitude  and  figure  of  the  earth.  The  quad* 
rant  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  was  the  unit  of  linear  extension 
which  the}'  proposed  to  assume,  and  the  ten  millionth  part  of 
it  was  the  standard  to  which  all  linear  measures  were  to  be  re- 
ferred. The  series  of  difficult  and  nice  observati<'ns  imdcr- 
takeii  with  a  view  to  this  improvenjoiil,  Cin'ried  on  in  tlie  niiilst  of 
much  intestine  disorder  with  sigiiai  firmness  and  perseverance, 
and  fmislicd,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  with  all  the  accuracy 
that  the  iU'w  in.sti  nnieiils  niul  now  methods  could  nfT  rd,  hiis 
raised  lo  llic  men  of  science  ^  cn<i,nf/ed  in  it,  a  monument  lint 
can  never  be  effaced.  The  mc  rid  inn  of  Paris  continued  to 
Dunkirk,  on  tlic  owe  liiuul,  r.ud  J^(»licin-e  on  the  other,  and  :if- 
terwardK  cxtc  lulctl  beyond  the  latter  to  the  sontherniost  of  the 

ft' 

Balearic  Isle-,  auionnfui^-  nearly  to  an  arc  oi*  12  degrees,  af- 
forded means  more  tlian  suHicient  I'or  computing  the  quadrant 
of  tlu'  meridian,  and  thus  fixhig  the  standard  ou  sui'C  and  in- 
variable principles. 

In  coi'.sevjuciice  of  this,  the  figiu'e,  as  well  the  ma-;iiltude 
of  the  l^arih,  came  to  be  better  known  than  they  had  ever 
been  belt.re,  because  of  the  ncvv  dala  afforded  for  ente  ring  into 
combination  with  the  leuiitlib  of  degrees  already  measured  in 
different  countries.  The  extent  of  ihc  arc  of  the  meridian,  thus 
determined,  is  also  about  to  receive  a  great  increase,  by  the  ad- 
dition from  the  British  survev,  of  an  are  extendinir  iiom  the 
parjdlel  of  Dunkirk  Lo  that  of  tiie  uiost  northerly  ot  tlie  Shet- 
land Isles;  so  that  the  distance  between  last  parallel  and 
that  of  Fermentera,  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the 
njeridian  will  bec  ome  known  by  actual  measurement. 

But  while  It  IS  possible  to  interrog^ite  Nature  in  two  different 
ways  concerning  the  same  diing,  tm  iosily  is  not  to  be  satisfied 
without  Iiaving  both  her  responses.  The  pendulum,  as  is  well 
known,  afTorus  the  means  ol"  deteraiinijig,  not  indeed  tiic  mag- 
nitude, but  the  figure  uf  the  earth;  that  is,  its  coiiipres'-lou  at 
jjie  Poles,  or  the  oblateness  of  the  s])lif  njidal  ilguie  into  ^\  ![;eh 
It  is  formed.  At  the  Equator,  gravitation  is  weaker  thaii  at 
the  Poles;  both  on  account  of  tlie  centrifugal  force  whicli  i.«» 
gicatest  at  the  foi  uier,  and  vanishes  altogetner  at  the  latter, 
and  of  the  greater  distance  of  the  circumference  of  the  Equator 
from  the  centre  of  the  mass.  If  the  earth  were  quite  Immoge^ 
neous,  Newton  denionstrated,  tliat  the  same  fraction,  viz. 

would  deuotc  the  oblau  ness  of  the  earth,  and  the  diunuu- 
tion  of  gravity  from  the  Pole  to  the  l  -cjuator.  There  is,  how- 
evti  ,  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  earth  is  very  far  iioxii 
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being  homoge&oousy  and  Is  much  denser  in  its  interior  llian  at  Us 
surface.  C14AIKAUT9  tliereforc,  did  an  tuispeakabie  service  to  this 
branch  of  science^  when  he  showed,  that  in  every  case  the  two  frac- 
tions just  mentioned,  tlicugh  not  equal  to  one  another,  must 
ifnys,  when  added  together,  constitute  the  same  sum,  diat  is^ 
or  ^  [  .  Hence  tlic  oblateness  i)p])carlng  from  tlie  measurement 
of  degrees  lo  be  5  { the  increase  of  gravity  from  the  equator  tQ 
the  poles,  or,  which  is  the  same,  the  shortening  of  the  pendii* 
liim,  must  be  j  J  ^ .  We  must  have  recourse  to  experiment,  th^ 
to  discover,  whetlier  this  be  agreeable  to  the  fact,  or  whether 
evidences  thus  brought  together  from  such  different  .regions, 
conspire  to  support  the  same  conclusion.  Lapi^acs,  accordin^*^ 
1v,  from  an  examination  of  37  of  the  best  observations  made  m 
cfiiFercnt  latitudes,  from  the  equator  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
>>7  degrees,  had  obtained  a  result  that  agreed  very  well  with 
the  conclusions  &om  the  measurement  of  degiees.  But  the^o 
observations  had  been  most  of  them  made  long  ago,  before  the 
present  extreme  precision  was  introduced,  and  eyen  before  the 
ipeans  of  comparing  the  lengths  of  two  itdes^  or  two  rods  of 
wood  or  of  metal,  was  complcteljr  understood.  It  was  tliere^ 
fore  extremely  d'.  slmblo,  tlmt  n  scries  of  new  observations  of  the 
same  kind  should  be  made  in  diflcrent  countries.  The  National 
/fi^//z//£' had  begun  the  series  at  Paris;  it  had  made  a  part  of 
the  S^stimc  Metrique,  to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
seconds  pendulum  and  t]u>  inc/m  and  a  number  of  experiments 
fpr  that  purpose  were  made  by  Borda  and  Cassini,  with  eveiy 
precaution  Uiat  jcould  ensure  exactness. 

After  quiet  was  restored  to  Europe,  England  had  leisure  to 
attend  to  other  objects  than  those  in  which  the  ideas  of  defence 
or  of  conquest  %vere  concerned.  France  and  a  great  part  of  die 
Continent  had  adopted  the  scheme  of  nniform  measures;  in 
England  a  plan  for  the  same  had  been  often  thought  of ;  it  had 
been  more  than  once  undertaken,  but  never  on  a  right  system^; 
and  had  always  fortunately^  though  perhaps  weakly,  l)een  abaii* 
cloned.  Itwasjiow  begun  apparenUy  under  better  auspices; 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  was  brought  mto  Parliament;  and  our 
readers  may  remember,  that  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  oi 
Peers  by  the  opposition  of  a  noble  Lord,  more  remarkable  for 
liie  inffenuity  than  the  soundness  of  his  opinions.  It  happened 
liere,  however,  as  appears  to  us,  that  his  Lordship  was  entirely 
in  the  right ;  the  bUl  was  a  crude  and  imperfect  scheme,  pre- 
p|iied  without  due  consideration  of  the  various  bearings  of  so 
nice  a  question,  and  consult'mg  partial  or  present  conveniency 
at  the  expense  of  permanent  and  general  utility ;  having  withal 
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no  dependence  on  any  of  those  map^nitudcs  wliicli  Nature  her- 
self has  taken  pains  to  .secure  a^aiiiht  vicissitude  and  change. 

TIic  attention  of  the  men  of  science  about  London  w  as  now 
naturally  turuetl  to  the  exp(  i  i  .ii>  'its  by  which  the  iengtli  of  tlie 
penduhim  may  be  accurately  (iotermined.  The  nature  of  the 
apparatus  best  fitted  for  that  object  by  no  iiieaiu»  iA)vious. 
The  French  Academicians,  just  referred  to,  had  indeed  employ- 
ed a  very  simple  one,  :which  seems  capable  of  great  exactness. 
It  consisted  of  a  ball  of  platina  suspended  by  a  line  wire,  and 
▼ibrating  aboat  a  knife  edge,  which  served  as  iis  axis.  The 
vibrations  counted  by  the  person  who  conducted  the  experi- 
ment, were  compared  with  those  of  a  clock,  placed  close  by, 
and  regulated  according  to  mean  solar  time.  After  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  comparisons,  the  length  of  the  pendulum  from 
die  knife  edge  to  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  ball,  was  part* 
ly  mcasared  and  partly  calculated ;  and  thus  the  quantiiy  re- 
quired  was  determined. 

Though  this  method  is  susceptible  of  gre«it  accurac}',  and,  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  Borda  and  Cassini,  could  not  lail  to 
lead  to  a  satisfactoi*v  conclusion,  vet  it  is  riorht  to  have  so  im- 
portant  an  element  in  our  researches  as  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum, or  the  intensity  of  gravitation,  n^L( named  by  experi- 
ments made  with  difibrent  instrument'^ ;  iiiadi'  according  to  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  particularly  not  so  dependent  on  the  ma- 
tliematical  theory  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  as  to  be  without 
the  possibility  of  verification  by  experiment.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  that  in  laying  down  this  last  condition,  we  mean  any 
thing  so  absurd,  as  to  c-iiestion  the  force  of  mathematical  de- 
monstration, A  conclusion  puiely  mathematical,  when  applied 
to  an  object  tliat  is  also  purely  mathematical,  one  that  partakes 
of  tiic  same  immaterial  and  imposnl^e  nature  witli  itself,  is  a- 
bove  receiving  additional  evidence  from  any  source  whatever, 
find  despises  mike  all  attempts  to  increase  or  diminish  its  autho* 
rity.  But  the  same  is  not  exactly  the  case  when  the  conclusion 
Is  applied  to  a  material  body ;  it  then  partakes  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  subject ;  and  thus,  in  a  sphere  even  of  gold  or  pla- 
tina, the  actual  centre  of  oscillation  may  not  coincide  to  the 
ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  with  the  point  which  the  calcu* 
lus  has  determined.  In  such  instances  uie  verification  by  es» 
periment,  if  it  cannot  be  called  necessary,  is  at  least  highly  sa.* 
tisfactcHry. 

Among  the  Mathematicians  who  endeavoured  to  resolve  the 
problem  on  a  principle  of  this  kind,  the  aiithor  of  the  paper 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  article^  came  soon  to  be  particularly 
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distino-iiished.  Captain  Katef,  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier, 
•  seems  early  to  Jiave  united  the  pursuits  of  selence,  and  to  }):ivc 
RCciuired  uncommon  skill  and  accurr.rv  boih  in  p.iiiio-: >(^!iicn! 
<jx}ieriiuent,  and  astronoinioai  obsei  \ dliun.  We  underhtand 
duit  in  India,  when  a  very  young  n)an,  he  assisted  Colonel 
La3ibton  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Hindostan,  and  was 
extremeiy  useful  in  a  very  nice  and  important  j)art  of  the  work, 
the  selec^on  of  the  stations  where  the  observations  were  to  be 
made,  and  of  the  summits  to  be  intersected,  a  matter  which 
requires  great  judgment;  one  which,  in  a  mountainous  coua*- 
try,  and  under  a  veitical  sun,  must  be  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  from  which  we  have  been  sorry  to  understand  that 
his  nealth  had  materially  suffered. 

Ca{)tain  Kater  having  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  the 
pursuits  of  science,  began  to  consider  how  the  e^perimeht  of 
thje  pendulum  might  best  be  made  in  a  way  to  admit  of  verifica* 
tion  by  a  reverse  experiment;  ami  a  cylindric  rotl  of  brass  or 
jof  iron  readily  occurred  to  him  as  a  body  well  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose. The  impossibility,  however,  of  finding  a  rod  or  bar  of 
mctfll  so  homogeneous  that  its  centre  of  oscillation  could  be  de- 
termined merely  from  its  dimensions,  made  liim  quicklv  despair 
of  <:nrceedinfr  by  such  means.  It  happih^  occurred  to  him,  in  this 
uncertainty,  that  there  was  one  pronertv  of  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation  by  which  its  place  might  be  made  manifest,  whatever  were 
the  irregularity  in  the  figure,  or  tlie  density  of  the  vibrating 
body. 

HuYGENS,  the  profound  and  original  author  of  tlie  Theory  of 
the  Penduluiii,  hatl  deinonstrated  that  the  centres  of  suspension 
and  oscillation  are  convertible  with  one  another ;  or  that,  if  in 
any  pendulum  the  centre  of  oscillation  be  made  the  centre  of  sus- 
pen|sion^  the  time  of  vibration  will  be  in  both  cases  the  same. 
Hence,  conversely,  said  Captain  Kater,  if  the  same  pmdulum 
with  di^fe|;ent  points  ^f  suspension  can  be  made  to  vibrate  in  the 
fame  time,  the  one  of  these  points  must  be  tbe  centre  of  oscilla- 
taon  when  the  other  is  the  centre  of  suspension ;  and  diiu  thdbr 
distance,  or  the  true  length  of  the  pendulum  is  found*  It  is  ca- 
rious to  remark,  that  a  proposition,  so  well  known,  and  adffind- 
ing  so  direct  a  solution  of  the  difHculty  in  which  experimenter^ 
on  this  subject  had  always  found  themselves  involved,  was  never 
before,  at  least  in  as  much  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  ap- 
plied to  a  purpose  for  which,  now  that  the  secret  is  known,  it 
j^ecms  so  excellently  and  so  plainly  adapted.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  true  genius,  to  find  the  highest  value  ill 
JjbiDg^  whiph  ordinary  men  are  trampling  under  their  feet* 
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Ta  reduce- the  princi])Ie  just  mcntioiied  into  a  tangible  fom, 
.  some  furtber  contrivance  was  still  necessaiy*   We  copy  the  an- 
thor's  description  of  his  convertible  pendultun. 

*  The*l*eBdulttm  is  formed  of  a  bar  of  plate  brass,  one  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Through  this  bsr 
two  triangular  holes  are  made,  at  the  distance  of  89.4<  inches  from 
each  other,  to  admit  tlie  knife  edges  that  are  to  serve  for  the  axes  of 
aiispension  in  tlie  two  opposite  positions  of  the  pendulum.  Four 
strong  knees  of  hammered  brass,  of  the  same  width  witli  the  bar, 
fix  inches  lon^,  nnd  tlircc  cuarters  of  an  inch  thick,  are  firmly  screw- 
ed  by  pairs  to  each  cMid  of  the  bar ;  so  that  when  the  knife  edges  ore 
passed  thronn^h  the  triangular  apert  ures,  their  backs  may  bear  steadi- 
ly against  the  jjerfectly  plane  surface  of  the  brass  knees,  which  are 
formed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  bar.  The  bar  is 
cut  of  such  a  length  that  its  ends  fall  short  of  the  extreniities  of  the 
knee-peices  about  two  inches. 

.  *  Two  siiM  of  deal,  17  inches  long,  are  inserted  at  eifher  end,  m 
"the  spaces  thus  left  between  the  knee-pieoes  unoccupied  by  the  bar, 
and  are  firnlly  secured  by  screws.  These  slips  of  dead  are  only  half 
the  width  of  the  bar ;  they  are  stained  black,  and  a  small  whaleiMNie 
point  inserted  at  each  end  indicates  jthe  exteitt  of  the  arc  of  vibca- 
tion. 

*  A  eylindrica]  weight  of  brass,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, and  weighing  about  two  pounds  seven  ounces,  has  a  rectangular 

opening  in  the  direction  of  its  diameter,  to  admit  the  knee-pieces  of 
one  end  of  the  pendulum.  This  weight,  being  passed  on  the  pen- 
dulum, is  so  iirmiy  screwed  in  its  jpl^ce  as  to  render  any  change  im- 
possible. 

Tills  weight,  it  must  be  obscrycd,  is  not  between  tiie  knife 
€dge>,  but  is  very  near  to  one  of  them. 

*  A  second  weight,  of  about  seven  ounces  and  a  half,  is  made  to 
■  slide  on  the  bar,  near  the  knife  edges,  at  the  opposite  end ;  and  it 

may  be  fixed  at  any  point  on  the  bar  by  two  screws,  with  which  it  is 
furnished.  A  third  weight,  or  dider,  of  only  four  ounces,  is  move* 
able  along  the  bar,  and  is  caqp^le  nice  adjustment,  hy  means  of 
a  screw  and  a  clasp.  It  is  intended  to  move  near  the  centre  of  ttk 
bar,  and  has  an  opening,  through  wlddi  may  be  iseen  diviaions  of 

•  twentieths^  of  an  inch  engraved  on  the  bar.  * 

It  is  by  means  of  this  moveable  weight  that  the  direction  of 
the  vibrations  in  the  two  opposite  positions  of  the  pendulum 
are  adjusted  to  one  another;  after  which  it  is  secured  inunove- 

-ably  in  its  place. 

^rhe  knife  edges,  or  i)risms,  whidi  mqjce  so  important  a  part 
of  this  apparatus,  and  are  to  serve  alti^nuitely  as  the  axes  of 
motion^  are  made  of  tlu  ste^  prepared  in  India,  and  known 
by  the  name.of  wootz.  The  two  planes  which  form  the  edge 
of  each  prism  are  inclined  to  one  another  nearly  at  an  angle 
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ot"  120  d^rrees.  Every  precaution  wns  used  to  render  the  edges 
tiiie,  or  straight,  and  to  give  the  luirdest  temper  to  the  steel; 
and  a  long  series  of  experiments  proves  fully  that  they  have 
been  successful.  Every  precaution  was  also  taken  to  give  sta- 
bility to  the  axes  of  suspension,  when  the  experiments'were  made: 
But  for  the  details  of  these^  we  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
paper  itself. 

We  come  now  to  the  very  ingenious  method  which  Cantnin 
Ratrr  adopted  for  determining  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
hy  his  pentluluro  in  twenty-four  lioiips.  It  is  no  doubt  suffi- 
ciently uuderatood)  from  what  has  iodsn  jihcady  said,  that  the- 
pendulum  was  not  to  be  applied  to  a  clock,  nor  to  receive  its- 
motion  from  any  thing  but  its  own  weight.  When  expenments 
of  thifr  kind  were  attempteiU  it  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that 
the  pendulum  might  safely  be  j^ermittcd  to  receive  the  continu- 
ance of  its  motion  from  machinery;  and  that,  as  it  was  then  in 
no  danger  of  coming  to  rest,  the  results  were  more  to  be  dcpcnd- 
<  (1  (11.  This  conclusion,  however,  proceeded  on  a  great  mis- 
take as  to  the  part  which  the  ninchiuery  of  the  clock  performs 
on  such  occasions.  That  inM.c'iincry  is  hardly  ever,  v,c  believe, 
so  nicely  adjustetl  as  accurately  to  rehtoic  to  the  peiuhilmn  tlie 
motion  k  loses  in  eacli  vibration,  (fro!a  friction  ainnit  the  cen- 
tre, and  from  the  resistance  of  the  air),  without  either  allov,  ing 
any  defect,  or  prmlucing  any  excess.  A  dock,  in  general,  ac- 
celerates the  natural  motion  of  tlic  pendulum,  and  forces  it  to 
vibrate  faster  than  it  would  do  if  ipipelled  <mly  by  its  own  gra- 
vity. In  experimoits,  therefore^  where  the  relation  of  the  lenmi 
of  the  pendulum  to  tlte  timexsf  vibration  is  to  be  determined,  the  . 
clock  can  onl^  be  used  to  tneasure  out  a  given  portion 'of  time^ 
or  to  assist  in  numbering  tlie  vibrations^ 

The  manner  in  which  this  last  can  be  dcmc,  is  not  so  obvious- 
as  may  be  imagined.  The  mere  counting  of  the  vibrations  one 
by  one,  and  marking  the,  number  nt  stated  intervals  of  time» 
virould  be  a  very  inconvenient  and  imperfect  way  of  going  to 
work.  As  the  experiment  must  be  long  continued,  and  tre- 
quentl^  r^umed,  the  tedhem  and  irksomeneas  of  counting  the 
vibrations  would  beccHue  great,  and,  like  every  labour  tiiat  is 
tedious  and  irksome,  must  be  in  danger  of  being  inaccurately 
performed,  more  especially  by  viat/i('?}iatic:ans\  the  |)ersons  into 
whose  hands  the  operation  is  most  likely  to  fall.  Even  if  no 
error  were  committed,  there  would  still  be  art  insecurity  which 
nothing  couid  remove.  It  is,  indeed,  the  business  of  every  ex- 
pcrimentei-  to  throw  as  great  a  share  of  the  responsibility  as  he 
can  on  his  apparatus,  or  on  the  physical  agents  he  employs; 
and  as  little  as.  possible  on  lumsclf  4md  his  living  assistants* 
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JAfSsteat  means  have  accordingly  been  used  for  avoiding  the 
above  inconveniences ;  and  of  tfao«e  that  we  are  acqttainted  with, 
we  think  Captaiii  Kater's  is  the  best^  the  least  temous,  and  the 
most  intaUibl& 

■  BosooYICHy  in  the  5th  vohnne  of  his  Opera  Opt*  et  Aslr, 

gives  an  account  of  a  method  which  he  had  employed^  and  which 
e  ascribes  to  Mai  ran. 
A  clock  bcnng  well  regulated,  according  to  mean  tune,  and 
having  its  case  open,  the  experimental  pendulum  was  placed 
right  bcfiure  it  at  a  little  distance,  with  its  point  of  suspension 
iirndy  snpported.  The  portion  of  both  was  such,  that,  m  their 
state  of  rest,  the  pen(hilums  were  seen  by  a  person  placed  in 
front  of  them,  coinciding  with  one  another^  and  with  n  vertical 
line  drown  on  the  clock*case  behind  the  pendulum.  That  this 
coincidence  vraAit  be  more  distinctly  seen^  when  it  happened  to 
the  moving  bodies,  it  was  viewed-  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of 
paper  fixed  to  the  back  of  a  chair  on  the  opposite  sid^  Of  the 
room.  The  two  pendulums  having  been  put  in  motion,  and  not 
vibrating  exactly  in  the  same  time,  one  would  gain  upon  the 
other,  and  alter  a  while  they  would  be  seen  through  the  hole  in 
the  paper  to  coincide  with  another,  and  with  the  £ctline  on  the 
body  of  the  clock.  The  Instant  ot  tiiis  coincidence  must  be 
noted.  When  they  next  coincide,  the  difference  of  die  times  of 
their  vibrations  must  have  amounted  to  one  entire  vibration.- 
This  is  also  to  be  noted  ;  and  thus  the  information  of  the  clock 
will  give  the  ratio  of  die  time  of  its  own  Vibrations  to  tlie  time  of 
those  of  tlio  pendulum.  This  experiment  must  be  often  repeal* 
ed,  and  a  mean  taken,  that  if  there  are  any  accidental  errors^ 
there  mjiy  be  a  probability  of  their  balancing  one  pnotherif 

The  method  of  numbering  the  vibriitions  in  the  experiment* 
of  BoT^DA  and  Cassint, 'was  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  dief 
preceding,  and  may  have  been  sup^gested  by  the  same  to  which 
BoscoVicH  rpfcrs,  that  of  tht  ir  in (jenioiis  countryman  Mairan. 

Tlie  pendulum  was  placed,  ;is  in  the  former  example,  right 
before  too  clock  with  which  it  was  to  be  compared,  so  that  the 
wire  by  whicii  the  })latina  ball  was  suspended,  bisected  the  ball 
of  the  clock  pendulum  when  at  rest ;  the  middle  point  of  this 
last  belli;/  marked  by  the  intersection  of  two  white  Ihies  tlrnwn 
on  a  black  ground.  The  two  pendulums  were  vieweil  throufrh 
a  small  telescope,  fixed  on  ?i  stjind  on  the  opyjosite  side  of  the 
room,  and  a  sKreen  was  also  placed  before  the  pendulums,  the 
edpre  of  which  just  covered  the  wire  of  the  platina  pendulum, 
nud  therefore  concealed  behind  it  one  half  ot  each  of  the  balls.- 
The  platina  pendiilnm  was  neaily  12  feet  long;  so  that  it  made 
about  one  vibration  wiuib  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  made  two/ 
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Suppose,  now,  that  when  the  penduIimiB  were  put  tn  modon^ 
the  wire  disappeared  behind  the  screen,  before  the  cross  j  as  the 
times  of  the  vibrations  are  not  supposed  accurately  as  2  to  1, 
it  would  happen  that  the  interval  between  the  disappearances 
would  decrease,  till  at  length  both  objects  came  to  pass  behind 
the  screen  at  the  same  instant  The  instant  of  this  first  coinci- 
dence was  observed ;  the  osdllations  then  began  to  disnp^oe, 
afterWai^ds  to  approach,  till  at  length  a  second  coincidence  took 
place.  In  the  interval  between  the  coincidences,  die  clock  had 
gained  two  seconds  on  the  pendulum ;  so  that  we  ratio  of  the 
tiroes  of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  pendulums  was  given.  * 

Captain  Katktc's  ])endulum  was  compared  with  two  clocks^ 
the  property  of  U.  Browne  Esq.,  in  whose  house  the  experi'« 
nicnts  were  made.  One  of  these,  a  time-piece  by  Cumming, 
is  of  such  excellence,  that  the  p^reatest  variation  of  its  daily  rate* 
&om  die  22d  of  February  to  tlie  31st  of  July,  did  not  exceed 
three-tenths  of  a  second.  The  clock,  however,  with  which  th« 
immediate  comparison. was  made^  and  in  front  of  whicli  the  pen- 
dulum was  })hiced,  was  one  of  AfiNoLD'a,  also  of  excellent  con- 
struction. The  pendulum  was  securely  suspended  in  iix>nt  of  thia 
last,  and  close  to  it,  so  that  it  appeariBd  to  pass  over  the  centre 
of  the  dial-plate,  with  its  extremity  reaching  a  litUe  below  the  ball 
of  the  pendulum.  A  circular  white  disk  was  painted  on  a  piece 
of  black  paper,  which  was  attached  to  the  ball  of  the  pendulunt 
clock,  and  was  of  such  a  size,  that,  when  all  was  at  rest,  it  was- 
just  hid  from  an  observer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  by 
one  of  the  slips  of  deal  which  form  the  extremities  of  the  brass, 
pendulum.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  ^xed  a  wood- 
en  stand,  as  high  as  the  ball  of  thft  pendulum  of  the  clock,  serv- 
ing to  support  a  small  telescope,  magnifying  about  four  times* 
A  diaphragm  in  the  focus  was  so  adjusted  as  exactly  to  take  in- 
the  wliitc  disk,  and  the  diameter  of  the  slip  of  deal  which  co- 
vered it. 

*  Supposing  now  both  penduluma  5?et  in  motion,  tTie  brass  pendu- 
lum a  little  preceding  the  ck^ck,  the  slip  of  deal  willfirsf  pass  throngft' 
the  field  of  view  at  each  vibration,  nnd  will  he  followed  by  the  white 
disk.    But  the  brass  pendulum  being  rather  the  louger^  the  pendu- 
lum of  the  clock  will  ^ain  upon  it;  the  white  disk  will  ffradually  ap- 
proach the  shj)  (»f  (It  al,  and  at  lenj^th,  at  a  certain  vibrati<}n,  will  be" 
wholly  concealed  by  it.    The  instant  of  this  total  disappearance  must- 
be  noted.    The  pendulums  will  now  appear  to  separate ;  and,  after  »^ 
cerCaint  time,  will  again  approach  each  other,  when  the  same  phenir^ 
Mnon  will  take  place,   llie  interval  between  the  two  coincidences 
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ivill  give  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pLiidulum  of  the 
clock ;  the  number  oi  vibrations  of  the  brass  pendulum  is  greater  by* 

Thus  was  (k  tcrmincd  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the 
brass  pomlulum  in  a  given-interval  of  time;  and  so,  by  propor- 
tion, the  number  for  a  whole  day.  The  mterval  between  the 
two  nearest  coincidences  Was  about  132 J";  and  four  of  diese, 
that  is,  five  successive  comQidences,  gave  an  interval  of  S3(y' 
r)r  8  mil  iitcs  50  seconds;  after  which,  the  arc  described  by  die* 
brit.>s  peiKlulinn  became  too  small.  The  pendulum  was  then 
stopped,  and  put  in  motion  anew  as  oft  as  it  was  judged  proper* 
to  repeat  tlie  observations. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  the  means  of  determinin^y  with* 
jrreat  accuracv,  the  number  of  vibratioi*s  performed  bv  his  pen- 
(fiiiiini  in  a  ^'ivcn  time,  Captam  Katek  proceeded,  by  revers- 
ing it,  to  make  the  vibrations  equal  in  its  two  opposite  positions. 
The  sliding  weight  mentioned  above  was  used  for  producing 
this  equality;  which,  after  a  series  of  most  accurate  and  careful 
experiments  was  brought  about  with  a  decree  of  precision  that* 
could  htxfWy  have  been  anticipated.  By  the  mean  of  12  sets  of 
experiments,  eacli  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  indivi'dual 
trials,  with  the  end  of  the  pendulum  which  we  shall  call  A,  up- 
permost, the  number  of  vibrations  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
86058.71 ;  and,  with  the  same  end,  A  lowest,  the  mean  of  as 
many  others  gave  86058.72,  differing  from  the  former  only  by 
a  hundredth  part  of  a  vibration.  The  greatest  difference  was 
.43,  or  less  than  a  half.  Such  exactness,  we  believe,  lias  never 
been  exceeded ;  and  would  hardly  be  thought  possible,  if  the 
data  from  which  so  satasfactory  a  result  was  deduced  were  not 
given  in  full  dctiil  in  the  paper  before  us. 

Tlius,  for  the  first  time,  after  having  been  an  occasional  ob- 
ject of  research  for  more  than  150  years,  has  the  centre  of  os- 
-cilktion  of  a  compound  pendulum  been  found  by  experiment 
alone,  according  to  a  method  also  of  universid  application,  and 
admitting  of  mathematical  precision.  The  ingenious  author  has 
therefore  the  honour  of  giving  the  first  solution  of  a  problem, 
extremely  curious  and  interesting  in  itself,  independently  of  its 
immediate  coimexion  with  one  of  the  gre.itest  and  most  miport- 
ant  questions  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Earth. 

Tne  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  measure  the  leugtli  of  tlie 
pendulum,  or  the  distance  between  the  knile  edges,  which  hsd 
alternately  served  as  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation/, 
and  from  tlience  to  deduce  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  in  the  latitude  of  Lo!>d(>n,  which,  at  the  spot  ^Mr 
Browne's  bouse  in  Porthmd  Place)  where  the  observations 
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were  mnde,  is  51"  3 1' 8".4.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  tlint 
no  expedient  has  been  neglecte<l  (liat  ]irrtctical  or  theoretical 
science  is  at  presefit  in  possession  of,  for  giving  precision  to  this 
measiirenient,  and  that  it  in  all  respects  snch  as  to  c  rre- 
spond  to  the  accm'nry  of  which  we  hiivejust  seen  so  strikinLT 
example.  Inclu(lin;i^  tiie  effects  of  temperature,  of  the  buoyancy 
of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  shorteninjT  of  the  arcs  of  vibration 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  trial,  iind  reducing  the 
actual  vibrations  to  tliosc  in  arcs  infinitely  small,  the  Icngtli 
of  the  seconds  pendulum  from  a  mean  ot  the  12  sets  of  ex- 
perim^ts  above  mentioned,  comes  out  'S9.i3SS9  inches,  or 
39.1386,  reducing  it  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  *  The  greatest 
difference  between  this  rdsult  and  any  one  of  the  12  of  which 
it  is  a  mean,  is  .00028  of  an  inch ;  that  is,  less  than  three  of  the 
ten  thousandth  parts.  The  mean  difference  amon^  these  results^ 
adding  the  positive  and  negative  together,  as  it  they  had  all 
one  sign,  or  were  all  on  the  same  side,  is  little  more  than  one 
ten  thousandth  of  an  inch ;  and  as  the  above  is  obviously  a  sup- 
position more  un&voarnble  than  ought  to  be  made,  we  think 
die  probability  is  very  great  that  the  preceding  result  does  not 
err  so  much  as  a  unite  in  the  last  decimal  place,  or  in  that 
which  denotr^  ten  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

The  deternnnatifui  given  above  is  considerably  different  from 
that  which  had  been  received  on  the  authority  of  the  older  ex- 
periments. The  lenj^tli  given  to  the  seconds  pendulum,  in  the 
bill  for  the  equalization  of  weights  and  measures,  is  39.13047, 


•  The  scale  on  which  this  peiululuai  is  niensured,  is  Sir  Gforgk 
Shuckburgh's,  tlie  woi-k  of  Trouohton,  and  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity- it  is  described  by  Sir  George  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1798- 
Gen.  Rot's  scale,  which  is  very  important,  as  being  that  firem  which 
file  derived  all  the  measurements  m  the  trigonometric  suirej,  was* 
compered  with  the  preceding  foy  Captain  Kater.  So  also  was  th6 
yard  on  what  is  called  tile  parliamentary  standard,  which  was  laid  off 
by  Bird,  but  it  would  seem  not  so  carefully  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed.  'I'he  scales  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  named,  appear 
from  these  measures  to  be  as  t!ie  tmuihers  1  ;  .99963464  ;  1.00000444. 

In  another  conmiunication  iium  Captain  Katkm,  in  the  san.e  vo- 
lume of  the  Phil.  Trans,  the  length  of  the  French  metre  is  compared 
with  the  yard  on  Sir  G.  Shuckburuu's  scale.  He  found  the  metra 
as  marked  by  two  very  Hue  lines  on  a  bar  of  platina  =;  39.3707G 
inches  on  his  scale ;  as  marked  by  tlie  ends  of  a  metal  rod  in  the 
usual  way,  Ae  melre  =  39.370S1,  Supposing  the  two  of  equal  au- 
thority, tlie  mean  length  of  the  metre  is  34<.37074  incl^*s. 
temp,  of  the  scale  62°  of  Fahr. 
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differing  from  thai  just  assigned  by  .00813;  a  considerable 
quantity,  in  a  matter  where  it  appears  that  a  ten  thousand tli  of 
an  inch  is  a  distintruisliable  magnitude. 

To  the  pa})er  wliich  ends  with  the  measures  }mt  given,  is  add- 
ed, in  an  Appendix,  a  letter  from  Dr  Thomas  Young,  con- 
taining a  demonstration  of  a  very  remarkable  property  of  die 
pendulum  recently  discovered  by  M.  Laplace.    The  property. 
IS,  that  if  the  supports  of  a  pcBdulum,  inverted  as  above  de- 
scribed, be  two  cylindric  flitrmce%  the  lengtli  of  the  peDduIum 
is  truly  mea&ured  by  the  distance  of  those  siir&ces.   This  ap* 
plks  Immediatebr  to  the  eKperiments  we  have  been  considering ; 
because  the  kim  edges,  supposing  them  somewhat  blunted,  may 
be  regarded  as  cylind  ric  surraees  of  very  great  curvature^  or  of 
very  small  diameter;  and  in  this  way,  asDr  Young  very  justly 
remarks^  is  removed  the  only  doubt  that  can  reasonably  be  en- 
tertained of  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  conclusions.   The  the- 
ory of  experiments  made  with  the  inverted  pendulum,  is  there*, 
fore  much  indebted  to  the  calculus  of  the  profound  inathemati- 
dan  above  named.   We  have  not  seen  his  analysis;  but  a  demon- 
stration is  sketched  by  Dr  Young,  that  seems  sufficiently  con-, 
dse  and  sunple^  oon»dering  the  recondite  nature  of  the  truth  to; 
be  demonstrated. 

Captain  Kater's  paper  is  dated  in  July  1817,  die  experunent^ 
descnbed  in  it  havii^  been  made  previously  to  that  time.  '^The 
same  apparatus  tliat  was  thus  perfected  has  been  employed  since, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendu- 
lum in  different  latitudes,  with  a  view  to  the  questions  about  the 
figure  of  the  earth.  That  the  precise  object  of  the  experiments 
may  be  the  better  understood,  it  may  be  proper  to  go  back  toi 
the  summer  1816. 

After  the  bill  for  the  equalization  of  weights  and  measures  was 
titfown  out,  the  attention  of  those  who  promoted  the  scheme  of 
equalization,  was  naturally  turned  to  die  determination  of  the 
lengths  of  the  pendulum ;  so  that  one  of  the  gOjod  effects  arising 
from  the  disappomtment  of  the  premature  plan  of  equalization, 
was  probably  tnat  of  directing  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  of 
» this  paper  to  a  subject  in  which  it  has  been  so  successfully  exert- 
ed. This  other  good  effect  also  resulted  from  it.  llic  French 
academicians  were  known  to  liave  directed  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  this  subject;  the  experiments  of  Borda  and  Cassini,  so 
often  mentioned,  were  tlio  most  nccurrite  that  had  yet  been 
made ;  and  the  speeiilalions  of  Laplace  hnd  deduced,  from  a 
collection  of  the  best  experiments  that  he  could  fijid,  same 
very  iniportnnt  conclusions  concerning  the  figure  of  the  Exntb. 
On  tills  subject,  Jiowever,  more  information .  was  i»tili  to  be 
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expected,  when  experiments  of  equal  acciirncv  wiili  those  made 
at  Paris  should  be  repeated  in  diftcrcnt  latitudes.  It  would 
then  be  seen,  whetlier  the  len^jths  of  the  pendulum  agreed 
in  ins;  the  same  finfure  to  the  Earth  with  the  measures  of  de- 
grees ot  the  meridian,  and,  it  they  ditl  not,  in  what  respects  they 
differed.  This  was  the  more  desirable,  that  st)me  inconsisten- 
cies had  been  found  in  the  information  derived  from  the  last  of 
these  sources,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  think  that  the  haine 
causes  of  inconsistency  might  not  affect  the  experiments  made 
with  the  pendulum.  The  pendulum  measures  the  intensity  of 
gravity ;  but  its  vibrations  are  little  affected  by  the  direction 
of  that  force.  The  measures  of  degrees,  on  the  other  hand^ 
are  extremely  sensible  to  whatever  sTOCts  die  dhrection  of  gravi- 
ty, but  not  much  to  what  only  dianges  its  intensity.  Hence, 
eadi  of  these  methods  of  inqnbring  into  the  figure  of  the  earth 
contains  a  remedy  for  the  imperfections  of  the  other;  each  1^ 
itsdf  is  hioom}>lete ;  and  both,  of  course^  onj^t  to  be  eim^loyea. 

It  has  been  inu^ined,  that  the  intmity  of  gravity  snners  less 
alteration  from  the  action  of  local  causes,  than  me  direction  does ; 
and  that^  on  that  account,  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the 
pendulum  are  more  likely  to  be  free  from-  inconsistency  than 
those  that  depend  on  the  measurement  d  degrees.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that,  with  the  pendulum  carried  to  its  present 
state  of  sensibility  and  nrecision,  the  results  will  be  freefrrmi  ui<» 
consistency,  or  beyona  the  infiuence  of  ihe  local  imguhirities 
that  may  exist  immediately  under  the  surface  of  the  Earth* 
Were  rae  pendulum  the  same  inaccurate  histrument  that  it  was 
a  few  years  ago^  it  might  not  feel  the  in^uence  of  such  causes  as 
only  increase  or  diminish  the  intensity  of  gravity  by  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole.   But,  when  the  length  of  the  pendulum  can 

be  determined  to  the  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch,  or  to  ;  oAto 

of  its  whole  length,  the  force  of  gravity  is  measured  with 
the  same  predaon,  and  one  part  out  of  1S4959  is  rendered 
sensible.  Now,  lit  seems  to  us  probable,  that  the  variation  in 
the  density  (yf  the  strata  immedtatelT  under  the  surfiu^e,  may 
produce  a  change  in  the  intensity  tt  gravitation,  mudi  more 
considerable  than  one  part  in  184959;  the  pendulum  will 
not  fkil  to  be  effected  liy  this  irregularity,  and  to  give  in* 
formation  of  it    The  force  with  raich  SckehaUen  duturbed 

the  plumb-line  was  about  ^^^^^  of  gravity,  or  nearly  ^ur  parts 

in  1 54959.   We  think  that,  without  any  exaggerated  supposi- 
tions, by  the  presence, of  nn  extensive  stratum  of  gneiss,  or  of  - 
hornblende  schistus,  or  of  any  great  body  of  granite  imme* 
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diiitely  under  the  8ur&oe  at  one  place^  and  of  chalk,  coiimm 
sandstone  or  limestone  at  another,  a  difference  in  the  intensity 
of  gravity,  even  greater  than  tlie  precedini^  may  be  readily 
produced.  The  extreme  sensibility  to  whi^  the  apporatoii  of 
the  pendulum  ha*^  been  brought  by  Captain  Kater,.  though 
It  adds  infinitely  to  tlie  vulae  of  the  instrument^'  will  not,  pro- 
bably, add  to  the  consistency  of  its  rep  >rt!t.  On  that  ireiy 
account,  however,  those  reports  will  afford  more  important  in- 
formation conecriiiiig  tJie  constitution  of  the  Globe;  and  the 
mai^ner  of  extructiug  t'rom  them  the  most  probable  average 
result  is  also  suflk  iently  iin(UTsUM)il. 

We  venture  to  throw  out  tiicse  conjectures!  belbre  the  new 
results  have  been  communioiit*xl,  (except  those  ot  Paris  and 
Tvondon) ;  nnd  if  we  are  vv  rong,  we  Imvc  the  S4iti«^tiou  to  know^ 
that  our  error  will  be  soon  corrected. 

As  the  Acaden:iy  of  Sciences  was  already  engraired  in  experi- 
ments of  the  same  kind  with  those  wliich  were  to  be  untlertaken  . 
"under  the  direction  of  the  lloyal  8:>cicty  of  L^muI*  n,  it  was  re» 
solved  by  the  laiu  r,  on  the  motion,  we  beiieve,  oi  tiic  Pbesi-  , 
DENT,  to  invite  the  former  to  authorise  some  of  its  members  to 
join  in  the  experLmeQtal  and  astronomical  researches  of  which 
"England  was  about  to  becxnne  the  theatre.  The  invitation  waa 
acc^ted ;  the  Governments  of  both  countries  si^ified  their  at> 
quiescence,  and  oiifered  their  sappoeti  toad  the  friends  of  science 
everywhere  rejoiced  in  this  mark  of  cordiality  exchanged  between 
two  societies  which  the  misfortunes  of  Europe  had  so  long  placed 
at  a  distance  from  one  another.  In  the  beginning  of  thesttmmer 
1817,  M.  BioT  an  ivcxt  in  England,  furnished  with  an  apparatus  • 
for  determining  the  len^t!)  of  the  pendulum,  the  same,  we  oeltcye 
nearly,  that  was  used  W  BoUda  and  Cassini.  It  was  agreed 
that  observations  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  should  be  made 
at  London,  at  Edinburirh,  and  at  the  northern  extrcmitv  of  the 
greatest  arc  of  the  meridian  that  was  to  be  determined  by  thc5 
trif^or.t  inetrical  survey  of  Britain,  which,  as  was  already  known, 
jnu^i  terminate  in  Shetland,  between  the  small  islands  of  Unj^L 
and  Balta.  M.  BioT,  accompanied  by  Col.  Mudge,  his  son 
Captain  Mudge,  and  l)i  Olynthi  k  Gkegory,  re})aired  to 
Kdinhur^h,  and,  having  made  observ aliens  at  Leitli  Fort,  em- 
barked for  Shetland.  Tliey  wore  joinetl  by  CdjjUiin  CoLliY, 
who  pontlucted  the  trigonometrical  survey,  and  who,  witli  tlic 
zenith  sector,  was  about  to  observe  tlie  highest  latitude  to  which 
his  systm  of  triangles  would  extend.  Col.  Munafi  was  forced, 
by  bad  health,  to  return ;  M.  Biot  and  Dr  Gregory  made 
their  observations  separate  1} ,  but  in  the  same  small  islmid;  and 
the  former  continuca  tiU'  late  in  the  season  on  the  barren  rocb 
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where  he  was  almost  left  alone,  surrounded  by  a  stormy  sea, 
4ind  a  dusky  and  inclement  sky.  The  spirits  ot  a  nnui  accus- 
tomed to  the  finer  climates  of  liie  south,  must  have  sunk  in  such 
a  situation,  had  they  uot  been  suppuited  by  his  love  of  science, 
and  his  zeal  for  promoting  its  inierests.  He  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  of  his  re- 
ception in  Scotlan:!  aiui  tlie  Isles,  ilrawji  iij)  in  un  excellent 
f^piiit,  lull  of  'u\kM\  temper,  cheerfulness,  mikI  u  disposition  to 
be  pleased;  and  abounding  also  injudicious  remarks.  The 
Shetland  Isles  seem  particularly  to  have  interested  him  ;  and 
die  contnust  between  the  aspects  which  tlie  moral  and  physical 
world  presented  in  that  remote  region,  to  have  stinick  him 
forcibly.  He  was  pleased  wHStk  the  Kindness,  hospitality,  and 
intelligence  of  hii  hosts;  and  they,  no  doubt,  were  filled  with 
reject  for  an  iliustrious  stranger,  who,  finmn  the  centre  of  ci- 
vilisation, had  penetrated  into  their  distant  isle,  and  was  con- 
necting with  the  researches  and  the  renown  of  Science^  the  ob- 
ecure  and  sequestered  comer  in  which  Providence  had  fixed 
their  habitation.  He  must  have  experienced  feeling  of  high 
gratification,  on  considering  that  he  had  now  assisted  in  defining 
bcth  extremities  of  a  lioe^  extending  fix>m  the  most  southerly  of 
the  Balearic  to  the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  the 
longest  that  the  finger  of  Geometry  had  yet  attempted  to  trace, 
or  her  rod  to  measure^  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  work 
that»  in:  all  ages,  it  will  be  the  boast  of  the  19th  century  to  have 
accomplished.  The  difierent  aspects  of  nature,  at  the  remote 
stations  which  he  had  successively  occupied,  woqld  not  fail  to 
present  themselves  with  all  the  force  that  conlrast  can  bestow; 
: — the  bright  sun^  the  cloudless  skies  of  the  south,  the  glowing 
tints  and  we  fine  colouring  of  the  Mediterranean,  compared  with 
the  misty  isle  on  which  he  now  stood,  and  the  tempestuous 
ocean  wliich  was  raging  at  his  iieet.  If  he  turned  to  the  moral 
worldj  the  contrast  was  also  great,  but  it  was  reversed  ;  and  he 
would,  perhaps,  think  of  the  Her^^e  barbarians  be^jre  whom  he 
or  his  companions  had  been  forced  to  fiy,  when  the  lonely  isl- 
ander was  opening  his  cottage  to  receive  him,  and  defend  him 
Jrom  the  storm*  He  would  not  then  fail  to  reflect,  how  much 
inqre  powerful  moral  causes  are,  thiui  physical,  in  determining 
the  ffood  or  evil  of  the  human  character. 

M.  BroT,  on  his  return  to  London  in  the  autumn,  was  join- 
ed by  MM.  Arago  and  Humboldt,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
these  illustrious  associates,  completed  his  experiments.  The  re- 
sults have  not  yet,  we  belieye,  been  given  to  the  public;  nei- 
ther have  those  of  l)r  GaEGOUY*  The  scientific  world  waits , 
ffnpatiently  for  both. 
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Dui  iiig  the  present  summer  Capt.  Kater  has  visiteil  tlic  same 
Rtntions,  as  well  as  some  others  particularly  connect e< I  with  tlie 
trigonometrical  survey,  cm})I(>vinrr  the  apparatus  above  describ- 
ed for  ascertaining  the  length  ot  tho  })enduhim.  TBe  result  of 
observations  made  at  six  ditl'erent  puints,  iVoui  Unst  in  Shetland 
to  Dnnnosc  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  maybe  expected  in  the  course 
of  tlic  ensuing  winter.  X  great  advantage  that  results  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  experiments  are  made,  is  the  comparative 
shortness  of  the  time  that  they  take  up.  After  the  rate  of  the 
clock  has  been  ascertained,  the  observations  of  the  pendulum 
may  be  finished  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  number  of  its 
yibrations  in  twenty-fotir  hours,  determined  within  a  fraction  of 
a  second.  Thence  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  is  eaaly 
deduced,  bemg,  to  that  of  the  invariable  pendolum  used  in  the 
experimoU^  and  of  whidi  the  len^  is  atoidy  aocwately  known, 
as  the  square  of  the  .number  m  vibrations  perfonned  by  tiiis 
last  in  twent^'-fonr  hours,  to  the  square  of  86400,  the  number  of 
seconds  in  the  same  lime*  When  the  experiments  are  condnet- 
ed  in  llie  way  followed  by  the  French  astronomers,  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  must  be  measured  anew  at  every  station.  We 
'  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  operation^ 
which  it  is  always  difficult  to  periKmn  with  accuracy,  ought  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  avoidea.  * 

While  we  are  concluding  this  article,  we  learn,  with  great  satis- 
fiiction,  the  further  progress  of  other  operations  connected  with 
•those  of  which  we  have  ucen  gi  vi  ng  an  account*  Captain  Colbt, 
after  finishing  his  campaign  amonff  the  Scottish  mountains,  is  at 
this  pioment  on  his  way  to  Dunkirk,  for  the  puq^ose,  as  we  sup- 
pose, of  joining  the  French  mathematicians,  in  order  to  examine^ 
over  again,  the  jumction  of  the  English  and  French  triangles,  and 
to  determine  the  latitude  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  meridian 
of  Paris  vrixh  the  zenith  sector — the  same  excellent  instrument 
that  has  been  used  for  all  the  celestial  observations  in  the  British 
survey.  As  this  will  involve  a  comparison  between  that  sector  and 
Kamsden's  great  theodolite  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  repeating 
circle  on  the  other,  it  will  be  an  experiment  of  great  interest  to 
astronomers;  and,  we  believe,  tlie  conduct  of  it  could  not  be  in 
l)etter  hands  dian  those  into  which  it  i^  about  to  be  committed* 
Orders,  we  understand,  have  been  given  by  Lord  Liverpool  for 
preparing  every  thing  that  may  be  r^uired  alontr  the  coast  of 
Britain.  The  liberality  and  steadiness  with  which  Administra- 
lion  lias  supported  the  trigonpmetrical  survey  from  its  com- 
mencement, 18  deserving  of  tlie  gi'eatcst  praise,  and  is  a  strong 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  tiie  ^ientiiic  World. 
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Art.  VII.  Memoires  pmir  Snvir  a  Vllislolrc  drs  Evtnemetis  de  la 
Fin  du  DLv'Huilit'mt'  Steele,  Par  Feu  M.  L'Abbe  Georgel. 
4.  vol.  bvo.    Paris,  1817. 

'T'he  Abb6  Gcorgel  was  bom  at  Bruyeres  in  die  year  1731, 
aiul  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  For  what  particular  species 
of  immorality^  he  made  himself  remarkable^  and  in  what  method 
of  confoundmg  truth  he  was  the  most  celebrated,  does  not  ap- 
pear ;'^ut  he  was  a  favourite  pupil  in  their  academies  of  deceit 
at  Dijon  and  Strnsbur^h ;  and  ^eat  hopes  were  entertained  of 
his  future  fraud  and  rising  lubricity.  In  1762  the  patience  of 
Europe  could  hold  out  no  longer;  and  the  Jesuits  were  abo- 
lished :  But  Jesuits  always  lall  on  their  legs ;  and  the  Abbe 
Georgel  became  the  protege  of  Prince  Lewis  Rohan,  afterwards 
the  famous,  or  infamous.  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  This  prince  he 
seems  to  have  served  with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  and  to  !i:ive  enjoy- 
ed, under  his  patronage,  some  good  snug  a})})ointment.s. 

The  first  service  which  he  appears  to  have  rendere<.l  to  tlio 
Cardinal,  was  in  defending  liis  right  to  walk  out  of  the  room 
betbre  the  Dukes  antl  Peers  of  France; — a  right  highly  valued 
by  the  house  of  Rohan,  long  enjoyed  by  them,  and  now  sharply 
contested  by  the  )ione-se(}nent  Peers.  He  studictl  this  weighty 
matter  so  prcromidiy,  and  reasoned  it  with  so  much  heraldic 
acuteness,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Rohans  were  discomiited  by 
a 'writ  of  post-sccution;  and  those  who  had  gvme  outof  rooms 
first  for  so  many  centuries,  continued  to  do  so^  till  the  French 
Revolution  massacred  the  subjects,  and  aboliidied  the  sdencejs 
of  heraldiy  and  etiquette. 

When  Louis  the  Fifteenth  took  Madame  du  Barry  from  the 
public  stews,  and  made  her  the  despotic  sovereign  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  the  prime  minister  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  Strtmpetocracy  of  France,  he  had  risen 
to  this  post  by  the  most  servile  attention  to  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, the  predecessor  of  Madame  dii  Barry.  Proud  of  his  si- 
tnation,  and  elated  with  his  good  fortune,  he  began  to  imagine 
that  he  could  act  independently  of  his  Paphian  principal,  and 
make  the  present  mistress  as  dependent  upon  him  as  he  had 
been  upon  the  voluptuous  politician  who  came  before  her.  But 
in  die  ancient  regime  of  France,  every  Uiing  depended  upon  the 
skin,  eyes,  and  teeth  of  particular  women.  Fronti  Jides^  crede 
color was  the  motto— the  Duke  ol  Choiseul  was  banished— 
and  in  the  Duke  d'AiguiiloiT,  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  found,  better  acquainted  with  the  legitimate  means  of  go« 
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venilnp  tlio  French  people.    Under  his  administration,  the  Car- 
dinal cic  Rohan  was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna-^and  with  him 
went  the  Abbe  Georgel  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy.    He  seems 
to  hare  passed  his  time  at  Vienna  agreeably  to  himself,  and  use- 
fully to  his  countr}\    His  reception  by  Maria  Tlicresa  was  flat- 
tering and  cordial.    M;idame  dc  GcofTrin,  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  most  of  the  crowned  heads  in   Europe,  had 
Avritten  in  his  favour  to  tlie  Euipress,  the  Priuie  Minister,  the 
Prince  de  Kaunitz,  and  oilier  distin-^uislied  jicrsons  of  that 
Court.    The  account  of"  liis  residence  at  Vienna  iw  ninong  llie 
most  agreeable  parts  ol"  tlie  book  ;  nnd  from  that  part  of  his 
work  we  shall  select  in  their  proper  plnce,  some  interesting  anec- 
dotes.   We  next  find  the  Abhc  ciifjaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  the 
Marechal  de  Broglie,  which,  considering  tlie  inequality'  of  their 
conditions,  would  of  course  have  ended  in  the  rum  of.tl^e. 
Ecclesiastic — but  the  Ecclesiastic  (an  ,E\-Jesiiit)  was  known  to. 
be  protected  by  the  prime  minister  Monsieur  de  Maurcpas»* 
Deiitr potenHori  was  the  maxim  of  French  justice;  and  the  Ab-, 
h6  gained  a  verdict  against  the  Marshall'  for  sixteen  shillings 
and  costs.    In  the  celebrated  story  of  the  diamond  necklace,  the. 
Abb^  suffered  with  his  patron^  the  Cardinal ;  aiul  v.as  banished 
to  his  native  city  of  Bruyere — and  utterly  deserted  by  hjs  Ex- 
cellency, whose  cause  he  hnd  defended  with  the  most  heroic 
zeal.    A  short  embassy  to  Russia  in  favour  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  a  long  expatriation  in  Switzerland,  during  the  ^rapcfai^ 
revolution,  terminate  the  History  of  the  Abbe  (leoroel. 

i^The  circumstance  of  all  others  wliich  seeuLs  to  have  produced, 
the  greatest  elfctt  upon  the  mind  of  the  Abbe,  is  the  destruction 
of  the  Jesuits.    He  is  perpetually  recurring  to  it,  nnd  seems  in- 
c'ined  to  attribute  to  tlu't  cau:  e  th.c  greater  part  of  the  revolu-^ 
tiontiry  evils  with  which  Eiirijpe  w;'s  afterwards  aOiieted. 

*  N!est-ce  pas,  '  &ays  the  Abbe,  *  de  cette  fachcuse  opoquc  que. 
Aous  devoDs  dater  Talt^ration  et  la  corruption  des  principes  qui  oi;it^ 
fait  ^dore  notre  malheureuse  revolution  ?  £n  effet,  qu*est-il  arriv^*'^ 
quand  on  a  eu  sapp6  les  fondeniens  de  Tautel  et  du  trdne  ?  On  a' 
tdlement  desorgahise  la  France  au  moral  et  au  physique,  que  de  la^ 
nation  la  plus  polie,  la  plus  (  clairt^  de  I'univers,  on  en  a  fait  un  peo- 
ple d'ath6es,  de  scilurats  et  de  tigres  altf'r^s  de  sanj^.  '    I.  70. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  ^ood  ecclesinstie  represents  the  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  as  agitated  by  the  most  lively  remorse  for  having 
consented  to  the  dcKtruction  of  the  Jesuits.  *  ^-^^ 

*  A  peine  Clement  XIV.  cut-il  comble  les  vceux  du  roi  d'Espagne, 
par  la  ruine  des  j^suites,  que  sa  vie  ne  fut  plus  qu'un  tissu  d'inquie- 
tudes  et  de  remords :  les  honneors  el  la  supr^matie  du  pontificat  da*  • 
ffmteat  pour  lui  une  source  d'toertume ;  pouvoit-ii  ae  dmunaier  qye< 
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sa  tiare  etoit  le  prlx  d'un  pactc  criiniiiel  qui  frappolt  son  election  d'un. 
vice  radical  ?  11  vo^oitque  Va  suppression  tU  s  jesuites  assuroit  le 
triomphe  de  Tinipiete,  de  I'heresie  et  du  libcrtiimge.  Ces  pcns^es,  • 
fiiiM  cesse  rezuuiMnteSf  pmrtoient  Id  trouble  dans  son  amc ;  elles 
echauffiyient  son  imaginadon :  souvent»  lorsqu'il  se  croyoit  seul,  on 
Fa  entendu  s*terier :  Compulsttsjeei !  compukusjecil  Ja  violence! 
**  oui,  la  violence  m'a  arrache  ce  bref  fataH  qui  me  tounnente  et  me 
d^chire !  **  Absorb^  nuit  ct  jour  dans  ces  idees  qui  empoison- 
noient  tous  ses  moniens,  il  di  vint  sombre  et  m^lancolique ;  il  netrou- 
voit,  a  dit  depuis  un  de  ses  plus  irtimes  confidens,  il  ne  trouvoit  de 
Irnitif,  pour  calmer  les  agitations  de  sa  consciLMice,  que  lorsqiril  pre- 
noit  la  r^olutioii  de  rcparcr,  autant  qui'  j)ossihle,  le  tort  (ju'il  avoit 
fait  a  la  chretientt'.  Kn  attendant  ce  nionHMii  favorable,  ii  se. deter- 
mina  a  laisser  entre  les  mains  de  son  cont'e'^seur  uiie  attestation  de 
son  repentir,  et  une  retractation  formelle  et  motivee  du  href  qu'il  a- 
voue  avoir  ete  le  produit  de  la  violence.  Cette  tn.  dive  retractation 
n'est  plus  un  mystere  ;  elle  est  datee  du  29  juin,  jour  de  la  fete  de 
Saint-Pierre,  1774 ;  eUe  est  ^crite  en  latin,  et  rapportee  tout  au  long 
dans  une  luM<nre  dea  jteites,  ^crite  en  langue  aUeniande  par  Pierre*  ' 
Ffiilippe  Wolff,  imprim^e  k  Zurich,  en  1791*  S*  partie,  pag.  296  et 
auivantes. '   L  147-78* 

Clement  XIV.,  it  is  well  known,  cmj^loyed  four  years  ia  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  Jesuits;  and,  utter  calling  to  his  aid 
the  best  understandings  he  could  collect,  deliberately  acquies- 
ced in  their  suppression.  How  this  wears  the  air  of  compul- 
sion, or  what  uneasiness  so  enlightened  a  man  as  Ganganelli 
'  could  feel  in  putting  down  6udi  a  re|[)ository  of  cbnsecratetl 
'  ^windler%  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  That  a  paper  would 
be  found  alter  his  death,  indicating  his  deep  repentance,  was  a 
matter  of  cour^  to  all  who  were  acquainted  witli  the  Jesuits, 
One  great  causie  of  their  destruction,  indeed,  was  the  good  for- 
tune uiey  had  so  long  enjoyed  in  finding,  on  all  oiccasionst  such 
opportune  and  decisive  documents. 

In  page,  83,  vqI.  I««  there  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  tlie  Duke 
de  Gioiseul,  and  the  particular  circumstance  which  rendered 
iiim  so  eager  in  the  suppression  of  this  celebrated  order. 

•  Cettc  graude  aiiimogite  devoit  avoir  une  cause;  on  ne  pcuL  huir  avec 
cet  acharnenient  et  cette  perseverance,  -que  quand  une  oifease  person- 
pelle  a,  pour  ainsi  dire,  imbibe  le  qceur  du  fiel  de  la  vengeance.  Le  due 
de  Choiseuil.  justifioit  ses  ppursuites  en  racontant  une  anecdote  qu'il  dt- 
aoit  personnelle.  "  j'^tcus,  disoit-il,  ambassadeur  h  ^ome.  Dans  un  en* 
^tienque  j  eus  avec  le  g^^ral  des  jesuites,  qu^futinoti^tomiementt 
lorsque  J*appris  de  Jui  la  maniere  dont  je  m*etois  expliqii^  sur  sa  so- 
ciete  danH  une  conversation  que  j'avois  eue  a  Paris !  Nous  savons  touti 
in'ajouta-t-il ;  nous  connoissons  par&itementnosamis  et  noe  ennemi^ 
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et  nous  8V0118  de  poissans  moyens  pour  dScouvrir  ce  ^'3  nous  est  in* 
teressant  de  savoir*  Je  me  suis  convaincu  dermis  que  le  gte^ral  des 
j^suites,  au  moyen  du  vceu  secret  qui  lie  toutes  lea  Tolont^  de  ses 

rt'liijleux  a  la  sicnne,  est  instruit  de  tout  cc  qui  sc  passe,  et  dans  les 
cabinets  des  princes,  et  dans  Tinterieur  des  families ;  j*ai  jugidea  lors 
qu'une  socie^o  de  cette  trempe  ^toiti  dans  uu  Etaty  unmaldaiigereus 
qu'il  falloit  se  hater  d'extirpcr.  " 

The  worthy  Abbe  thinks  this  statement  must  be  cxagj^erat- 
rd  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth;  and  cannot  conceive  a 
htronf^cr  reason  for  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  any  set  of 
i]un,  tlian  such  an  horrid  system  of  espionage.  A  man  kills 
a  spider  in  his  bedroom,  not  from  cruelty,  but  because  it  has 
no  business  there:  lie  chooses  to  live  and  sleep  uimwle^fcd 
by  insects;  and  he  has  a  right  to  do  so:  And  can  there  be 
conceived  (whether  it  spring  from  Jesuits  or  politicians)  a 
mere  detestable  system  than  the  corruption  of  servants,  the 
hiniui  iiiun  of  friendship,  the  encouragement  of  daily  and  hour- 
•  ]y  deceit — the  totid  destruction  of  all  tliat  is  sweet  and  se- 
cure in  doinotic  life?  What  does  home  mean,  if  it  dtics 
not  mean  secrecy  and  inviolability?  What  is  life  good  for, 
if  there  is  iioL  ;>oiiiewliere  an  enclosure  of  four  walls  (mud  or 
marble),  where  neither  Lord  Sithiiuutli,  nor  the  head  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome,  shall  know  what  we  do  or  what  we  say? 
And,  if  the  Duke  de  Choiscul  found  that  his  cook,  and  his 
butler,  and  his  steward,  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Jesuits, — that 
he  could  not  sprawl  hi  his  easy-chair,  and  vent  his  bile  at  his 
ease  agauist  these  consecrated  reptiles,  without  having  his  life 
and  his  words  reported  at  Rome, — he  acted  like  a  good  and 
wise  statesman  in  banishing  such  a  nuisance  from  civil  life. 
Our  author,  however,  does  not  take  leave  of  the  Jesuiticide 
Duke,  before  he  has  informed  us  that  he  poisoned  the  IJaapiiiii 
of  France ;  and,  for  this  piece  of  absurdity,  he  quotes  tlie  Em- 
peror Joseph. 

*  Effcctiveinent  It  dater  de  cette  epoque.  Mgr.  le  Dauplun,  calom* 
tii6  sans  cesse  prds  de  8on  pdre,  perdit  sa  coofiance ;  d  dater  de  cette 
^po^ue,  une  maladie  lente,  dont  U  connut  k  cause,  ie  conduisit  in- 
fiensiblement  au  tombeau.  Les  gens  de  Tart  y  d^uvriient  lea  traces 
d'tm  poison  lent,  mais  inlailUble.  Je  ne  veux  ni  r^veiller  ni'accrediter 
]es  80upi;ons  qui  en  ont  fait  primer  Fauteur ;  mais  j'ai  cm  dire  1^ 
rempereur  Joseph  II,  dans  un  entretien  familier  chez  la  prin  cesse 
douairicrc  d'Esterhasy  qui  mTionoroit  de  sc<?  bontr's,  que  de  tbrtes 
pr^'somptions  s'elevoient  centre  le  due  de  ClKHseuil.  Quoi  qu'il  en 
soit,  a  dater  de  cette  6poque,  ce  ministre,  devenu  niaitre  des  deli- 
berations des  ]5ai  iLiiiens,  obtint  d*eux  les  arrets  qui  oper^reut succes* 
sivement  la  dei»trucuoQ  de  la  soci^te  en  France  I.  87. 
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We  question  very  iniich  whether  the  Jesuits  could  liave  de- 
stroyed tlieii  own  enemit-s  in  a  mure  perfect  manner  than  iXwy 
were  put  down  in  Spain  by  the  Count  d'Aranda.  -V'****'  i 

*•  he  oabinet  secret  de  sa  majeste  catholique  fut  Tatelier  od  Id 
Mute  d'Aimda,  seul  avec  le  roi,  forgea  la  foudre  qui  devoit  Icraser 
k  la  fois  tous  les  jesulteft  espagnob  lipendus  dons  les  deux  niondes. 
Toi]8  les  ordres  a  envoyer  Asm  les  qantre  parties  du  globe  furent 
minutts,  transcrits  et  exp6di6s  par  le  seul  comtc  d'Aranda.    Cts  or- 
dres, signes  loel  re?/,  pnr  le  roi,  ct  coiitre-signes  par  ie  presiden*  du 
conseil  (Id  CastillL,  i  toitnt  si  precis,  si  absolus,  qu'il  y  avoit  peine  de 
mort  contre  quiconqvie  uscioit,  ou  ks  interpreter,  ou  en  retarder 
rexccutiou.    Ciiatiue  paquet,  aclresbc  aux  gouverneurs  generiiux  des 
provinces  et  aux  alcades  des  viUes  oil  il  y  avoit  des  j^suitcs,  etoit 
muni  de  trois  sceaux,  celui  du  roi,  celui  du  conseil  supreme  de  Caa* 
lille  et  celui  du  president  de  ce  tribunal ;  ce  qui  carac&rise  unecomo 
mission  secrete  de  la  plus  haute  importance.   Sur  la  seconde  enve* 
loppe,  aussi  cachets  des  trois  sceaux,  on  Usoit  cos  mots :  **  Sous 
"**  peine  de  mort,  vous  n'ouvrirez  ce  paquet  que  le  2  avril  17<i7>  au 
jour  tombant.  **    Voici  quel  ctoit  le  coatenu  de  cet  ordre  foudroy- 
Aiit  I     Je  vous  revets  de  toute  mon  autorite  et  de  toiite  ma  puis- 
**  sance  royalepour,  sur-Ie-fhamp,  sans  representations  et  sans  delai, 
**  vous  transporter,  avec  maiu-iorte,  u  la  nmison  uu  aux  nialsons  des 
jMtes ;  vous  feres  saisir  tous  les  tndtvidos  religieux,  et  vous  les 
feres  transporter  comme  prisonniers  d  tdjtorty  dans  les  vingt-qua- 
tre  heures :  \k  ils  seront  embarqu^  sur  les  vaisseaux  k  ce  destmds. 
Au  moment  niemede  cette  execution,  vous  feres  apposerles  soeMs 
sur  les  archives  de  la  maison  ct  les  papters  des  individus,  sans  per- 
**  niettrc  a  aucun  particidier  d'emporter  avec  soi  autre  chose  que 
*'  ses  livres  de  prieres  et  le  Ww^q  de  corps  strieteinent  necessaire  pour 
I**  la  traversec.    Si  apres  rembarqnt  inent  il  exi.'^toit  eneorc  un  seul 
**  jesuite,  meme  nialade,  fut-ii  luoriboud,  dans  voire  departeuient> 
**  vous  serez  puni  de  mort.  ** 

*  D*apres  ccs  ordres,  au  jour  fixe,  a  l*heure  design^,  hi  foudre 
^cUita  en  m^me  temps  en  Enpagne,  sur  les  cotes  de  Bariiarte  et  au 
midi  dc  TAfrique,  en  Asie,  en  Amerique,  et  dans  toutes  les  lies  de  la 
tnonarchie  espagnole.  Le  secret  de  cette  explosion  fut  si  bien  gard£, 
/que  non-seulenient  aucun  ji'suite,  mais  ni(*me  aucun  nnnistre,  aucun 
magistral  ne  s'en  doutoit.  avanl  ie  jour  asaigne  dans  toutes  les  con- 
trees  0\X  ia  couronnc  d'Kspng^ne  avoit  des  ^tublisseniens  de  la  soeit  le. 
Tous  les  vaisseaiix  de  transport  se  trouverent  preU*  dans  les  diHlrens 
ports  indiqui's  :  ieurs  ordres  t  toient  unifonnes.    "  Commandement 
supreme  de  la  part  du  roi,  de  se  rendre  en  droitUTO  dans  la  Mcdi- 
terran^e,  pour  deposcr  les  prisonniers  embarqu^  sur  les  cotes  de 
i*£tat  ecclusiastique,  sans  se  pcrmettre,  sous  peine  de  mort,  sous 
aucun  prt'tcxte,  d  en  deposer  aucun  nulie  part  dans  la  traversee, 
*^  avec  ordre  de  garder  ])artout  le  plus  profond  secret  }us(]u*au  de* 
^  barqueroent. " '  I.  102-10^. 
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We  hove  alwa^rs  consideredy  th«t  8om^  of  the  most  powerful 
icauses  which  produced  the  French  Revolution,  were  to  oe  found 

in  the  horrible  corruptions  of  the  court  of  the  Regent,  and  of 
that  of  Louis  the  XYth*  Mankind  suffer  long,  mit  not' for 
over :  They  are  slow  to  quit  the  common  and  necessary  business 
of  life  for  experiments  in  politicks :  But  lyranny,  long  indulgedi 
becomes  so  insatiable,and  protli^^^ury  so  sliainelcss,  that  nations  are 
compelled  to  interfere,  and  take  their  affairs  into  their  own  b- 
btMir-worn  hands.  When  n.  tr^^vernmont  is  ,'tttHckcd,  the  fii'St 
questioTi  which  every  iii;m  jnits  to  himself,  ls,  h  if  xcurth  preserve 
ifi^P  Does  it  secure  to  me  such  a  j)(;rtion  of  happiiKss,  that  it  is 
worth  niy  while  to  risk  my  \ilh  und  fortune  for  it.>  preservation? 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  oiily  that  a  gov  i  nin^-'U  js  i.oL  uiijii.-,!  nor 
injurious  directly  to  me.  Mnn  is  a  crtuluro  oi  ioelinfj;  and  iina- 
|2^ination,  I  must  not  sec  Ll.o^e  principles  violated  ii)  any  in- 
stance which  arc  esHcntial  to  ihc  ijcneral  <£ood.  If  my  aH'cctions 
are  to  be  conciliated  towards  that  governmcjit  under  which  I 
live,  I  mm\  feel  a  confidence  in  tlie  general  principles  upon 
which  that  government  proceeds^nqt  only  fed  from  it  present 
but  hopq  frqm  it  future  happiness,  I  cannot  be  contented  with 
present  serenity,  if  I  see  the  elements  of  stonn  and  mischief 
in  the  near  horizon.  However  innocent,  too,  a  government 
which  is  intended  to  endure  may  be,  it  must  not  be  contempt" 
iUe ; — it  must  not  be  a  government  of  mistresses,  valets,  and  fa- 
vourites such  abuses  excite  equally  the  indignation  of  the  base 
who  submit,  and  of  the  virtuous  who  keep  aloof  ;^they  are 
sure  to  be  remembered  in  the  moment  of  adversity,  and  are  a 
common  cause  of  disaffection,  weakness,  and  political  ruin.  Is 
it  possible  for  anv  man  of  moderate  understanding  to  study  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV,  and  not  perceive,  that,  in  every  action  of 
liis  life,  he  was  preparing. the  ruin  of  the  French-  monarchy? 
Could  the  citizens  of  Paris  know  that  their  daughters  wt  re  en- 
trapped  away  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  and  kept  by  the  Knig  ia 
Lis  infamous  Pmc  aux  CeiJ'^,  without  feeling,  in  the  bitterest 
manner,  the  evils  of  despotism,  and  cheriiihir.g  the  strongest 
disposition  to  political  change?  In  the  same  inaiincr,  the  un- 
bounded power  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  Madame  du 
Barry  destroyed,  in  the  minds  of  the  French,  their  long  cherish- 
ed attachment  to  Kings,  and  excited  them  to  the  wise  and  man^ 
ly  enterprise  of  limiting  their  power.  The  folly  of  the  execu- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  the  attempt. 

In  order  to  ^tve  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  profligacy  of 
Louts  XVs  reign,  we  shall  extract  from  the  Abb^  George| 
t^ome  account  of  the  origin  of  Madame  du  Barry. 
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*  T.e«;  faiblesses  et  Ics  besoins  dir  roi  augmentoient  nvec  scs  coiipa-  ' 
bles  habitudes ;  unc  cabale,  nrc  dans  les  foyerg  de  Tintrijiue,  saisit 
habilement  cette  circonstajice  pour  s'cniparer  de  la  voiontc  du  rao- 
iiai  que  par  des  voies  dignes  de  riiiinioralitt'  de  ses  auteurg ;  ces  hom- 
ines pervt'is  et  corrompus  avoieat  dt-terre,  dans  les  egouts  de  ia  vo- 
lupt^,  une  de  ces  filles  prostitutes  que  sa  taille,  sa  fr^iclieur,  sa  phy- 
■ionomie  rsdieuse,  son  air  de  vierge,  rensemble  de  ses  charmes  et  ' 
surtout  ses  talens  pour  le  plai&ir,  firent  juger  propre  u  jouer  le  r61e  d& 
maltresse  favorite.  lis  ne  douterent  pas  que  Louis  XV,  une  fois 
subjugue,  ne  se  determinat  a  lui  sacrifier  un  ministre  dont  clle  ne 
cesscroit  de  luI  dt'n;:i!ider  reloignetnent.  Lc  due  d'Aiguillon,  cnnemi 
personnel  du  due  dt  rhoiseuil,  etuit  a  ia  tete  de  cetti  cabale  ;  lc  Bel, 
premier  vaiet  de  chaujl)ie  du  roi  et  le  confident  de  ses  piuisirg,  en  fut 
le  principal  agent ;  endn  ie  eonite  du  liai  ry,  huairae  perdu  dlion- 
neur,  de  dettes  et  de  debauches,  iUt  charge  du  fil  de  Tintngue ;  il 
eut  soin  de  parer  Tidole  devaul  laquelle  on  vouldt  faire  courber  la 
puissance  du  monarque. 

*  Toutes  les  batteric:  de  cette  odieuse  intrigue  une  fois  dress^es, 
le  vali^t  de  chambre  le  Bel  n'eut  pas'  de  peine  i  faire  naltre  au  roi  le. 
desir  de  voir  la  plus  ravissantc  personne  qu'il  eut,  disoit-Il,  encore  ' 
vue.  La  LangCy  ainsi  se  nommoit  la  faraeuse  conites'«e  du  Barry, 
8ucceRsiveuient  entretenue  par  Radix  de  Sainte-Foy,  lc  comte  d'Ar- 
clia:nbal  et  le  conite  du  Harry,  r-  eut  pas  plutot  ete  produitc,  que 
Louis  XV  en  deviat  eperdueuient  anioureux.  Cette  courtisane,  bien 
dressee  par  ses  introducteursy  ne  tit,  par  ses  refus  enfantins,  qu*inri« 
ter  la  passion  du  roi.  Le  monarque  laissa  le  Bel  le  mattre  des  ar- 
rangemens ;  mais,  tout  prix,  dtsoit-il»  il  lui  falloit  cette  d^licieuse 
creature.  Les  arrangemens.  fiirent  bientdt  faits  :  le  rou6  du  Bariy 
(on  nommoit  ainsi  le  comte  k  Versailles)  maria  la  Lange  avec  son 
frdre  qu'on  fit  voyager  atissitot  aprds  la  celebration.  La  jeune  com- 
tesfic  iln  Harry  passa  ensuite  dans  les  bras  de  Louis  XV,  qui,  dans  la 
ferveur  de  son  enthousiasme,  lui  fit  donner  un  lo<i:cmcnt  a  la  cour,  la 
declara  maitresse  en  titre,  et  lui  en  prodigua  les  avantages  et  les  cri* 
minels  honneurs. '    L  171-176. 

The  Diike  dc  Choiseul,  as  we  have  before  stated,  considered 
liimseir  poweitlil  enough  to  set  this  new  lavourite  at  defiance. 
One  icciie,  Low  ever,  of  dishevelled  hair  and  iniplorhig  tears, 
was  etiough  tor  his  defeat — and  would  have  sufficed  as  well  for 
the  greatest  minister  that  ever  lived* 

'  Le  Roi  voulant  Stre  tranquille  dans  son  int^rieur*  et  vivre  en  paix 
avec  sa  nudtresse*  il  signa  sans  b^ter  la  lettre  de  cachet  apport^e  par 
le  due  de  la  Vrilliere,  et  que  madame  du  Barry  pr^enta  eile-nieine. 
Le  ministre  disgraci^  n'avoit  que  deux  heures  pour  sortir  de  Ver- 
Milles. '    L  181. 

Alter  this  great  victory,  the  court  of  the  Countess  du  Barry 
t>ec&iue  Qiunerous 
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malum  honestaa,  Tlie  Clmnccllo)-  of  Frimce,  and  the  Ministers 
of  War  uikI  Finnncc,  rrG^iil'irly  nn  t  to  traiisfict  business  witli  tlje 
KinjT  in  ll»c  n]isu  liiuMit  of  tlu*  mish  rss;  miuI  tht»  Court,  says  the 
Al)l>c  Getirgel,  soon  wiincssed  the  splendid  fortune  of  those  who 
preferred  the  advantages  of  favour  to  those  of  ])ub1ic  opinion. 

Tlie  Pare  aur  Ceifs  was  an  aboniin;ihle  establish  men  t  in  the 
Park  at  Versailles,  under  tlic  manageiiu  nt  of  Lc  Bel^the  King's 
iirst  valet  dc  ehnnihre.  Into  tliis  infamous  sink  of  wicked- 
ness were  allured,  by  every  nefarious  art,  girls  of  the  temlcrest 
njre,  to  lie  debauched  bv  I^nuis  Ir  bicn-aiiuf.  Their  numbers  a- 
mounted  at  times  to  more  llian  an  Innidred,  many  of  tiiem  j^ur- 
chased  of  tl^eir  parents:  Tiieir  ehildi  en  by  the  King  were  regu- 
larly provided  for;  and  they  themselves,  when  they  became  too 
old  for  t\\Q  father  ()f  his  jwaplcy  were  married  of!',  with  good  for- 
tunes, into  the  i)rovinces.  The  wliole  thing  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  with  as  mucli  regularity,  and  in  as  business-like  a 
manner  as  any  department  of  the  State.  It  is  horrible  such 
things  should  be — but  right  they  should  be  known  when  tliey 
nre,  or  when  they  have  been — that  men  may  see  what  those 
arliitary  monarchs  o^n  are  upon  whom  their  affections^  tb^r 
Uood,  and  their  wealth  is  lavished— and  that  they  may  learn,  by 
such  pictures,  the  dignity,  and  the  necessi^  of  being  free. 

Such  was  the  morality  of  tlie  Court  during  tlie  rei^n  of  lioufs 
XVth.  The  ideas  which  they  entertained  of  civil  wvemment 
and  of  the  rights  of  Kmgs  and  subjects,  are  eciually  worthy  of 
observation. 

'  C  est  dans  ces  circonstances  que  ie  chancelicr  Maupeou  envoya 
son  fomeux  ^t  au  parlement  de  Fari^ ;  en  voici  Tesprit  et  la  svi>- 
stance. 

*  Au  roi  seul  appartient  Ie  droit  exclusif  de  faire  des  lots ;  il  est, 
par  son  easence^  Ie  seul  et  supreme  l^slateur  de  son  royautne ;  Its 
cours  de  parlement  n'ont  6te  creees  que  pour  rendre,  au  nom  du  roi, 
la  justice  aux  sujets  de  TBtat;  les  rois  n*ont  confix  renregistrement 

des  lois  aux  cours  souveraines  de  justice,  que  pour  en  consenrer  Ic 
depot,  les  piiblier  ct  les  faire  connoitrc  au  pcuple :  et,  nt'anraoins,  Ie 
itouverain  pouvant  etre  mal  entour^  ou  mal  cnn^jcillo,  et  donncr  eo 
eonsequence  des  lois  qui  pourroient  etre  prejudit  labK  s  au  trone  et  a 
la  nation,  a  bien  voulu  permettrc,  et  memt'  il  a  invite  les  parlemens 
oil  se  troiive  nAcessairenient  un  grand  foyer  de  lumieres  et  beaucoup 
d'exp^ricnce,  a  fair^,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  avant  renregistrement,  des  repre* 
seotations  et  des  observations  motivees  sur  les  iaconveniens  qu'entrai- 
nerott  Tex^cution  de  la  loi  pr^sentte.  Ces  reprisentalioDs  fiutes,  si 
Ie  i^siateur  persiste,  il  permet  encore  d*it6ratives  remontrances ;  * 
mais  alors  si  le  souverain  ne  croit  pas  devoir  rether  sa  loi,  il  ne  reste 
plus  anx  parlemens  que  la  voie  de  renfsgistrtment  et  de  Tobeissaace 
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aux  lettres  de  jussion  :  une  reststam^e  plus  prolongt»e  devl^ndrolt  iV's* 
obeissance  et  encourroit  la  Jor/aiture  ou  privation  de  I'offict!.  L  t  Jit 
exigeoit  en  outre  que  let  r^nontranoes  ne  fiisient  rendaes  publiques, 
par  la  Toie  de  rimpsetBioHy  qn'spt^  renregistrement :  ce  qae  le  roi 
vouloit  bien  autoriser  comme  un  moniunent  du  zele  da  parlement 
'   pour  rint^rfet  de  I'Etat.  *    I.  202— 204f 

*  Une  loi  *  (says  the  Abb^)  *  si  sage  et  si  patrmelle  fut  re- 
jettee  par  les  chanibres  assemblccs  du  parlement  de  Paris  ! '  Tlie 
"U'isdom  and  paternity  of  this  l:nv  n mount  to  tliis,  that  after  the 
Parliament  \ms  said  to  tlic  Kina  three  nines,  '  Pray  don't  rob 
and  plunder  your  people,  '  robbery  and  plunder  then  become 
legitimate.  Tlie  Chancellor  is  to  call  out  in  tJixinsr,  as  a  clergy- 
man does  in  marrying,  *  This  is  the  third  and  last  time  of  ask- 
ing;* and  then  tne  money  must  be  paid.  If  a  man  nenflects 
any  opportunity  of  rebelling  against  such  doctrines  as  liiose, 
lie  must  be  the  weakest,  or  tne  most  cowardly  ol  hunhin  beings. 
Ought  such  governments  to  exist  one  moment  beyond  that  in 
vrhich  the}'  arc  caught  in  an  attitude  fit  for  their  destruction  ? 

One  of  the  moat  aitertatning  parts  of  the  .Abba's  book^  is  tlie 
narrative  of  his  embassy  at  Vienna,  and  the  portraits  he  draws' 
of  the  principal  characters  of  that  Court.  We  shall  give  those 
of  the  Prince  de  Kaimttz,  and  the  Empmr  Joseph,  After  a 
panegyric  upon  the  talents  of  Kaunitz  m  business,  he  gives  the 
Ibllowing  description  of  his  habits  ahd  private  li^  ^ 

*  Les  plus  belles  in^daillesonttoujoursunrevers.  'Ce  grand  lionune 
avoit  de  grandes  singularit^s  et  de  grandes  manies :  il  vouloit  que 
pour  lui  le  temps  s'tcoulat  sans  etre  oblig6  d'en  mesurer  les  inter- 
valles.  II  n'avoit  done  ni  pendaics  ni  montres  ;  ses  fantaisies  regloi- 
ent  8a  joum^e  :  couche  tous  les  jours  i\  nnnint,  il  se  faisoit  lire  les 
gazetteb  pour  b'cuduniur  ;  u  &oii  revuii  11  iaiyoit  appeler  sej$  premiers, 
cornmis,  et  sans  sortir  de  son  Mt,  il  ^utoit  les  d!^p6dies  et  dictoit 
le  sommaire  des  reponses  a  fiure*  Ce  travail  fini,  il  faisoit  preparer, 
tine  caleche  pour  ailer  d  la  promenade,  ou  des  chevaux  pour  se  ren*» 
dre  au  manage ;  il  avoit  la  pretention  d'exceller  ^  raanier  un  chevaL 
On  alloit  le  voir  manoeuvrer,  et  cette  curiosity  le  flattoit  beaucoisp ; 
Fes  promenades  on  ses  exerciccF  etoient  prolong^s  tant  qn'il  n'epron- 
voit  ni  ennui  ni  satiete,  et  sans  calculer  ie  temps  qu'ii  y  eni[iioyoit. 
A  son  retour  conmien9oit  la  toilette  dont  la  lonirueur  et  les  niiimtieux 
details  ibrment  Tombre  du  portrait  que  nous  avons  trac^  de  I  homme 
d'Etat.  Sa  toilette  termin^e,  il  deniandoit  a  diner,  souvent  a  quatre, 
OQiq  on  six  heures  du  soir.  La  compagnie  invit^  Jouoit  au  salon, 
incertaioe  du  moment  de  se  mettre  a  table.  A  son  apparition,  le  Jen 
finissoit,  et  les  convives,  dans  une  attitude  respectueuse,  se  rendoient 
avec  lui  k  la  salle  k  manger.  Sa  table  6toit  toujours  tres-bien  servie,  - 
malgr6  son  extreme  sobriete  ;  il  avoit  ses  mets  a  part,  et  tels  qu'ils 
1^  cxoyoit  convenir  a^i^on  tcmp^aoieat  at  a  son  e|(04nac»  lora  vxkam 
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qu*il  alloit  diner  chcz  les  autres.  Personne  ne  sortoit  de  sa  table  ?;ans 
avoir  ret;u  des  marques  particulidres  de  son  attention.  Avant  la  tin 
du  diner,  eut-il  a  ses  cotes  les  femmes  dii  plus  haut  rang,  i!  6taloit 
devant  lui  un  petit  muoir  de  ^oche,  unc  boite  de  cure-dents,  et  sc 
aettoyoit  la  bouche  et  les  dents.  Une  manieiiussi  contraire  a  la  bien- 
glance  ne  faisoit  plus  de  lensationt  on  .s*y  ^toit  habitu^.  Le  prince 
ne  se  genoit  pas  davantage  quand  il  avoit  Thonneur  de  diner  dies 
l^ptatrice  a  Schoenbrunn.  Marie-Therese  supportoit  avec  indid- 
genee  les  petitesses  d'nn  niinistre  qui  lui  avoit  rendu  et  lui  lendoie 
encore  les  services  Ics  plus  essenticls.  Plus  d'une  fols  il  a  manque  s 
I'heure  tixee  du  dmcr  de  la  sonveraine qui  Tattendoit^  et  ne  lui  faisoit 
pas  de  reproclies  lont  d"  son  an  ivee  tardive.  Cette  tolC'rance,  portce 
aussi  loin,  avoit  fait  toaup;;oiiner  des  ailections  qui  n'auroicnt  p« 
6  uiiier  avec  la  haute  piete  de  riinperatrice  et  la  beverite  de  ses  meeurs 
mats  cette  calomnie,  denude  de  vraisemblancey  h*a  eu  que  peu  de 
partisans.  "Les  personnes  les  roieux  inatruites  et  les  plus  dairvoyan* 
tes,  n'ont  vu>  dans  d*ausai  grands  egards,  qu*un  exc^  de  bont€  et 
de  complaisance  pour  des  singularites  si  pu^riles  et  tellement  hois  de 
loute  mesure  qu  dies  ne  pouvoient  plus  ^tre  consider^  conune  ub 
manque  de  respect.  I.  S36 — SS8> 

Of  Joseph  the  Second,  whom  he  had  ^ood  opportunities  of 
studying,  be  remaricSi  that  he  wan  a  despiser  of  literature,  not 
the  slave  of  mistresses  or  favourites — minute  and  exact  in  the 
regulation  of  bis  time*  He  hated  his  mother,  but  treated  her. 
whh  respect ;  complaining  of  lior  absurd  conduct  in  many  re- 
n>ects,  and  disliklnir^  above  all,  thos«  habits  of  espionage  which 
she  establislied  in  Vienna. 

*  "  Dans  Tordre  g^n^ral  des  choses  d'ici-bas,  disoit-il,  la  royaut6 

est  un  metier:  dds  que  la  Providence  m'a  cr^6  et  plac6  pour  ce 
"  metier,  elle  doit  m'avoir  donn^  tout  ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  men 
*'  bien  acquitter.  II  faut  k  un  souveraiu  des  bras  auxiliaires  ;  mais  sa 
**  tete  seuie,  depot  de  rintelligence  qui  a  du  lui  etre  donuee  d*cn 
**  haut,  doit  les  employer  et  les  diriger.  *  "  •  I.  322. 

Trusting  to  this  fete  sc?de,  depot  de  ViiifelU (fence  qui  a  dii  lui  ctre 
donnee  d*en  hnul^  lie  made  war  against  the  Turks ;  and  to  make 
his  victories  of  thp  tele  scide  more  sure,  dismissed  all  his  eenerals 
of  any  reputation,  and  commimdecl  the  army  himseJfl  His  tile 
settle  was  tbo  only  thing  be  brought  away  .from  this  campaign 
having  lost  baggage,  artilleryy  .and  thp  greater  part  of  his  a^ny* 

*  AlleZ)  mon  oner  lAudon  (ecrivit  il) ;  met  reparer  mes  sottises^ 

*  je vous  donne  earte bbmcbe*'  His  loss  of  the. Low  Coun* 
tries,  and  the  folly  by  which  it  was  occasioned,  is  well  remem* 
bered;  and  he  had  nearly  lost  Hungary  in  the  same  manner. 
There  existed  in  Hungary  an  iron  crown,  about  the  size  and 
Iralue  of  an  horse  shoe,  with  which  tdl  the  first  kings  of  that 
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countiy  had  been  crowned.   The  immense  im|K>rtflnce  of  this 

rusty  relic  to  the  male,  female»  lay,  ecclesiastical,  civil  and 
military  old  women  of  Hungary,  may  easily  be  imagiDed;  and. 
this  political  toy  the  philosophical  Emperor,  a  great  despiser  of 
prejudices  and  associations,  transported  to  Vienna.  To  avert 
a  civil  war,  and  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  his  best  and  wiscfst 
friends,  the  royal  carbonate  of  iron  was  restored  to  the  afflicted 
Hungarians,  who  subinittod,  iifter  this,  witli  the  usual  cheer- 
ftllness,  to  the  usual  nhuses  iA"  power. 

'  An  accident  happened  to  the  Abhe,  dnrinc^  liis  residence  at 
Vienna,  of  so  very  singular  a  nature^  that  we  cannot  avoid 
givinjfT  it  to  our  readers. 

*  En  rciitrant  un  soir  a  I'hotel,  le  suibse  me  remit  un  billet  bient 

cachete  k  mon  adresse ;  je  Touvre  et  je  lis  en  lettres  mouLees  • 

TrwveZ'-mms  ee  soir  tnire  onze  heures  H  mUuU  d  tel  li^u.  sur  h  rem" 
gartf  on  wnu  y  riv&era  des  chosex  de  li  phis  haute  hnportnnce, . .... 
Un  billet  anonyme  ainsi  con^ u  avee  toutes  les  formes  de  mysrerci 
fheure  indue  de  ce  rendez-vous,  tout  pouvoit  paroltre  dftngtreux  et. 
suspect :  mais  je  ne  me  connoissois  point  d'ennemis ;  et  ne  voaiant 
pas  avoir  a  me  rcprocher  d'avoir  manque  une  occasion  peut-etre  uni- 
que pour  ie  bien  du  service  du  roi,  je  me  decid  ii  a  me  t.rouver  au  lieu 
desipne.  Cependant  je  pris,  a  tout  eveiie-ueul,  des  precautions  de 
prudence  en  pla9ant  a  uiit.  certaine  distance,  et  sans  pouvoir  etra 
vues,  dsux  personnes  sures  qui  pourroient  venir  a  mon  secours  a  un 
cri  convenu.  Je  trouvai  au  rendez-vous  un  homme  en  manteau  et 
iiiasi]^u§.  II  me  remit  des  papiers  en  me  disant  d  voix  basse  et  con-, 
trefiiite:  .  "  Vous  m'avez  inspire  de  la  confi.uu\» ;  je  veux  en  conse- 
quence concourir  au  succes  de  Tambassade  de  M.  le  prince  de  Rohan: 
ces  papiers  vous  diront  les  sen'ices  esseiuiels  que  je  puis  vous  rendre: 
si  vous  les  agrpe/,  revenez  demain  a  la  meme  heure,  a  tcl  autre  en- 
droit  (il  rindique),  et  apportez-moi  mille  ducats."  Uentre  a  rh6tel 
de  France,  je  nremj)re8sai  d*cxaiiiiiier  les  ])apiers  qui  venoient  de 
tn'etre  remis ;  leur  contcuu  me  cau^a  la  plus  agr^able  surprise.  Je 
vis  que  nous  avions  le  pouvoir  de  nous  procurer  deux  fois  la  semaine 
toutes  les  d^couvertes  du  cabinet  secret  de  Vienne,  le  mieux  servi  dft 
TEurope.  Ce  cabinet  secret  avoit,  au  dernier  degr#,  Tart  de  d^chi^- 
frer  en  peu  de  temps  les  d^pdches  des  ambassadeurs  et  des  eours  qu2 
^rrei^ondoient  avec  sa  cour.  J*en  eu  la  preuve  par  le  d^chiffirement 
de  nos  propres  d^peches  et  de  cellcs  de  ncjtre  cour,  meme  cellos  qm 
etoipnt  ^'crites  avf  c  le  el'iilre  le  plus  LHjmplique  et  le  plus  n'eent ;  que 
ce  meme  cabinet  avoit  trouvr  le  nioyen  de  se  procurer  les  dt  pcches 
de  plusieurs  eours  de  rEurojie,  de  leurs  envoy6s  et  dt2  leurs  agens, 
par  I'iufidelite  et  I'audace  des  directeurs  et  maitres  de  postes  des  Iron- 
tidres  soudoyls.  A  cet  efifet,  on  m*avmt  remis  des  copies  de  d^pdches 
du  comte  de  Vergennes,  notre  ambassadeur  ft  Stockholm,  du  marquis 
de  Pont  a  Berlin,  des  d^pgches  secrdtes  du  roi  de  Prusse  a  ses  agens 
•ecrets  k  Vienna  et  a  PartSi  agens  auxquels  seuls  H  confiott  la  vnue 
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mardie  de  ss  pV^tique,  et  d<mt  la  miisioii  Itolt  eiitidrenient  ignore  ^ 
de  ses  envoyes  en  titre.  *   I.  272^274. 

Such  an  adventure  as  this^  we  presume^  is  not  quite  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  diplomacy ;  but  the  truly  singular  part 
of  it  is  to  come. 

'  Un  jour,  6tonne  de  toutes  le8  nouvelles  dccouvertes  que  me  pro-* 
curoit  le  /-tie  toujottrs  croissant  de  riiomme  masqu6,  et  surpris  de 
son  profond  silence  pour  obtenir  de  nouvelles  sommcs,  ]e  pris  avec 
moi  cinq  cen.ts  ducats,  et  je  lui  dis  j'avois  ordre  de  lui  donner  cette 
l^raLitication  :  quelle  lut  sa  r6ponse?  "  Monsieur,  apprenez  u  me  ju- 
ger ;  car  vous  ne  me  connaitrez  jamais,  et  la  moindre  recherchcf 
pour  y  parvenir  feroit  tarir  la  source  ssf\  vous  puisez.   D'aprdp  le 
^\  r61e  que  je  joue,  je  n* ai  pas  droit  a  votre  estime :  je  ne  me  disd- 
mule  pas  ma  faute  ;  mais  je  suis  un  honnete  criminel :  j'avois  im*, 
perieusement  besoin  de  mille  ducats ;  fl  me  lesfailoit  sur-le-champ  ; 
**  je  n'ai  pas  troiive  d'autre  moyen  de  mc  Ics  procurer:  je  tiendrai 
"  ma  parole  tant  que  vous  seiez  en  place,  mais  je  ne  recevrai  plus 
"  un  denier.    Toate  autre  tentative  seroit  inutile,  et  pourroit  ralen- 
**  tir  ma  bonno  voloute.  "    J'ai  rendu  coir.})te  iiu  niinistre  de  cette 
reponse,  et  de  Tait,  les  coniptci*  de  ranibabsade  iioat  pas  fait  uieii- 
tion  de  sommes  plus  fortes  pour  cet  objet  que  les  premiers  mille 
ducats. 

*  Quand,  au  mms  d'aout  I774»  le  baron  de  Breteuil  fut  nomme  * 

pour  remplacer  le  prince  Louis,  mon  honnete  criminel  me  dit :  **  At- 
tendez-vous  ^  ne  plus  entendre  parler  de  moi  d^  que  le  nouvel  am-, 

**  bassadeur  sera  arrive  ici.    Je  connois  la  polititjue  dee  cours  :  vous 
**  recevre/  surenicnt  Fordre  de  co  ifier  le  fil  de  vos  decouvertes,  ct 
tout  sera  mis  en  ceuvre  pour  renuHiter  k  la  source :  vous  perdre/. 
votre  temps  et  vos  peines.    Si  d'indiscretes  perquisitions  pouvoient 
aboutir  a  me  donaer  des  inquietudes,  je  sais  le  parti  que  j  aurois  a 
prendre:  vous  pourriez  pcut-etre  me  n^cessiter  a  une  ^▼asion  qui 
V  rendroit  i  jamais  malheureux  un  homme  qui  vous  a  rendu  service^ 
**  mais  Tous  n'en  feriez  pas  moins  tanr  1»  source  des  avantages  qui 

cessetont  ft  TOtre  depart.  "  '  I.  308—310. 
.  Among  the  many  singular  discoveries  this  treachery  of  the 
.  Austrian  Commis  brought  to  light|  wa.s  tlnit  cS  the  double  mi-- 
aistry  of  Louis  XVUi.  This  monarch,  like  all  other  weak 
]^rinces,  had,  as  is  well  known,  two  sets  of  ministers ;  the  one 
avowed,  and  ostensible — the  otlier  secret,  and  enjoyincr  the  real 
coiifuloncc  of  their  master.  The  Abbe  cjives  the  fbliowino:  ac- 
count  of  the  correspondence  kept  up  by  the  secret  ministry  in 
ail  the  courts  of  Europe. 

*  Ce  nilrae  cabinet  avoit  decouvert  la  correspondance  tres-secr^te 
de  la  politique  priv^e  de  Louis  XV ;  correspondance  parfaitement 
ignoiree  de  son  conseil,  et  surtout  de  son  ministre  des  affaires  etran' 
geres.  Le  comte  de  Broglie,  qui  avoit  8ucc6d£  au  feu  prince  d^ 
Coatiy  6tok  le  mbistre  priv6  et  suitout-  tre8*cach6  d'une  diplomatic 
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warn  ettxaor^umBte :  il  avoU  pour  secretaire  M.  Favler  auquel  ses 
connolssances  et  ses  ouvrages  diplomatiques  ont  fait  unc  reputation, 
v.t  enfin  M.  Dumouricr,  61evc  de  Favier.  Lc  myRtcre  de  cette  poli- 
tique privee  n'etoit  pas  confiu  ii  Um<  nos  ambassadcurs  ;  quelqucibis 
c'etoit  le  secretaire  d'anibassade  ou  tout  autre  Frantjais  qui,  voyagcant 
sous  difFereiis  pretextes,  etoit  trouve  propre  a  joucr  ce  role.  Le 
comte  de  Broglie  ne  confioit  Ic  fil  de  ce  labyrinthe  qu'a  despersonnes 
dont  il  avoit  eprouvc  i'attachement  et  la  discretion.  Une  confiance 
si  niarqu6c  et  des  rapports  si  intimes  avec  le  roi  qui  gratifibitloi-mSme 
iat  sa  cassette  ce  travail  myst^eux,  ne  pouvoient  que  flatter  ceuz 
qui  s'en  trouvoient  honordii. '   I.  274-2?5. 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  Abb^from  Vienna,  began  the 
celebrated  story  of  the  Necklace,  which  is  detailed  at  great  length 
m  this  publication,  and  willi  every  appearance  of  care  and  au- 
thenticity.  It  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  srossly  mlsrepre<- 
«ented,  that  we -shall  shortly  state  it  to  our  readers. 
'  The  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  a  very  vain,  extravagant,  and 
weak  man.'   By  some  severe  animadversions  upon  her  mother 
<he  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Qneeti,  Marie  Antoinette,  who  constantly  refused  to  receive  him 
into  favour,  and  treated  him  on  all  occasions  with  marked  con-* 
tempt.   To  be  in  disgrace  with  a  Queen  of  such  power  and  a^ 
scendancy,  was  the  greatest  evil  of  which  a  French  courtier  could 
form  any  conception;  and,  accordingly,  the  great  object  of  the 
CardinaPs  life  was  to  convert  the  Queen  into  a  better  disposi- 
tion :  But  he  bowed,  and  lived,  and  laboured  in  vain*-the  Royal 
hatred  was  deep  and  incurable. 

'  While  the  Cardinal  was  thus  sighing  over  his  disgrace,  he 
happened  to  fall  into  the  society  of  a  Madame  la  Motte^  a  wo- 
man of  bad  reputation,  considerable  abilities,  and  great  talent 
for  intrigue.  She  had  the  address  to  persuade  his  Eminency 
that  she  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Queen,  who  had  patron- 
ised her  first  of  all  from  compassion  for  her  reduced  situation^ 
and,  from  one  stage  of  favour  and  approbation  to  another,  had 
become  fond  of  her  society,  and  wa^  in  the  habit  of  sending  for 
her  repeatedly  to  Versailles,  This  opportunitv  of  restoring  him- 
$elf  to  favour  was  not  to  be  lost.  Tlie  Cardinal  eagerly  culti** 
vatcd  the  &vour  of  Madame  la  Motte — prevailed  upon  her  to 
ihention  his  name  to  the  Queen,  his  misery,  his  despair,  tlie 
{eagerness  wiUi  which  he  sought  to  redeem  his  character,  and  to 
ascend  into  the  heaven  of  Rcwal  favour.  Madame  la  Motte 
was  an  incomparable  actress:  It  is  nee<lless  to  say  by  what  nice 
gradations  her  Majesty  was  softened — the  rage  into  wliich  she 
fell  when  first  the  name  of  Rohan  was  mentioned — the  immense 
difticultv  with  which  she  was  nppcased — and  the  various  stages 
(li'.^^tQuU^  feknting,  considering,  fluctuating,  doubting,  tof* 
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giving,  approving,  and  restoring  to  favonr.  This  took  up  a 
space  of  some  weeks ;  in  the  course  of  which  time,  the  Cardinal 
Culley  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  Qneen  had  particular 
reasbns  for  not  altering  her  manner  towards  him  at  Court ;  and 
that,  though  she  had  really  forgiven  him,  she  wished  their  inter* 
cottrscy  and  all  further  explanation,  to  be  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  Madame  la  Motte»  As  the  suit  of  th^  Cardinal  ad- 
vanced in  this  Imaginary  intercourse,  he  became  bolder,  and 
pressed  so  hard  for  some  mark  of  Royal  reconciliation,  Uiat  it 
was  deemed  necessary  he  should  be  gratified.  Every  variety  oi 
scoundrel  mav  be  found  within  a  street's-leDgtli,  in  jLondon  or 
Paris.  M*  ViUette,  a  pseudo-grapher  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, counterfeited  the  handwriting  and  signature  of  Marie 
Antoinette;  and  the  Cardinal  received  from  time  to  time 
litUe  billeto-doux,  which  filled  him  full  of  the  basest  and  most, 
contemptible  happiness.  In  a  little  time  this  correspondence 
became  more  interesting ;  and  the  Queen  begged  the  Cardinal 
would  accommodate  her  with  the  loan  of  a  considerable  sum  ol 
money.  The  money  was  raised  by  the  eag<^  Ecclesiastic  ;  and 
proved  so  truly  accommodating  to  Madame  la  Motte  and  her 
connexions,  that  a  similar  loan  was  soon  after  required,  and  ad- 
vanced with  the  same  amiable  and  unsu^ccting  simplicity.  When 
men  pay  money,  however,  they  require  sonvething  in  return  for 
their  money ;  and  the  Queen  promised  the  Cardinal  an  interview 
in  tlie  Bois  de  Boulc^ne.  A  w  oman  of  the  Palais-Royal,  resem- 
bling the  Queen  in  person  and  voice,  wjus  hired  and  tutored  by 
the  .conspirators.  The  Cardinal  fell  on  his  knees  in  an  ecstasy 
&f  turpitmie,  and  was  proceeding  to  roll  and  lick  the  dust,  when 
the  interview  was  purposely  interrupted,  and  the  Cardinal  retir- 
ed, dissolved  in  gratitude  and  delignt.  Thi&  scene^  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  in  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  narradve, 
we  shaU  present  to  our  readers,  in  the  words  of  his  Kminency's 
reverend  protege. 

*  La  coratesse  de  la  Motte  avoit  remarque,  dans  les  promenades  da 
Palais- Royal  \  Paris,  une  fille  d'une  belle  taillc,  dont  le  profil  ressem- 
h\o\i  a  la  ixine;  elle  jeta  les  yeux  sur  elle  pour  etre  I'actrice  princi- 
pale  de  la  scDne  du  bosquet.  Cette  fille  se  nouimoit  d'Oliva  :  on  lui 
persuada  que  le  petit  spectacle  oii  elle  alloit  £tre  employee  etoit  de- 
sire par  la  rciui'  qui  vouloit  s'en  amuser :  la  recompense  offerte  fit 
bi^ntot  accepter  ce  role  par  une  creature  qui  faisoit  trahc  de  ses 
<;harmes. 

*  Mademoiselle  d'Oliva  anivadonc  k  YenaiUes,  conduite  par  M.  de 
la  Motte,  dans  ua  carrosse  de  remise,  dont  le  cocher  a  6t^  entendu  , 
au  proems ;  oh  la  mena  d'abord  reconnoitre  le  lieu  de  la  sc^ne  oCl  elle 
dvoit  6tre  secretemeat  conduite  i  onze  heures  du  soir  par  M.  de  la 
Motte;  la  on  lui  fit       uae  rip^tition  du  rdle  ^'eVe  de?oit  joaes^ 
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ct  des  paroles  qu'elle  devoit  prononcer.  Elle  etoit  prevenue  qu'il  $e 
presenteroit  a  elle,  dans  le  bosquet,  un  grand  homtne  en  redingote 
meue,  avec  itn  grand  chapeau  rabattu,  qui  s  approcheroit  d'elle,  loi 
baberoit  la  main  avec  respect ;  qu'elle  ]ui  diroit  4  voix  basse :  Je 
"  n'ai  qu'un  moment  a  vous  donner ;  je  suis  contente  de  vous ;  je 

vats  bientot  vous  clever  si  la  plus  haute  faveur  ; "  qu'ensuite 
hii  remcttroit  une  boite  et  une  rose  ;  qu'alors,  au  bruit  des  personnes 
f)ul  s^approchoicnt.  elle  diroit  toujours  a  voix  basse  :  "  Voila  Afa» 
(tame  et  vmdnme  Artois  ;  il  faut  s'eloigner.  "  On  avoit  aussi  mon- 
tre  au  cardinal  le  bostpiet  convenu,  et  reudroit  par  oii  il  devoit  «n- 
•  trer,  en  iui  disant  que  ia  il  ppurroit  epanchex  :sans  contrainte  ses  sen- 
timens  de  d^voaanent,  6*expliqu»r  sur  cc^  ^ui  riat^ressoit,  et  que, 
poor  ttoioignage  de  ses  bonteB,  la  reine  devoit  lui  remettre  une  boit* 
seioit  son  portrait  et  une  rose.  II  6toit  comiu  k  Versailles  que 
la  reine  se  promeneit  quelquefois  les  ^oii  s  dans  lea  bosquets  avec 
Madame  et  madame  la  comtesse  d*Artois.  La  nuit  dii  rendez  voua 
arrivee,  le  cardinal,  habille  comme  il  avoit  vte  convenu,  se  rendit  sur 
la  tcrrasse  du  chateau  nvcc  le  baron  de  PUinta ;  la  coratesse  de  la 
Motte  devoit  y  venir  en  douuno  Jioir  Tavertir  du  moment  ou  la  soi 
disante  reine  se  rcndroit  an  bosquet.  La  nuit  etoit  asst/.  obscure ; 
rheure  indiquee  s'ecouloit ;  maduaiu  de  la  3IoLte  ne  paroissoit  pa^  : 
Finqui^tude  gagnoit  le  cardinal,  lorsque  le  domino  noir  vint  k  sa  ren- 
contre et  lui  dit :  Je  sors  de  ehez  fa  reine ;  elle  est  trds-contran^, 
elle  ne  pourra  point  prolonger  Tentretien  comme  elle  I'avoit  d^re-; 
Madame  et  madame  la  comtesse  d'Artois  lui  ont  propose  de  se  pro- 
mener  avec  elle :  rendez-vous  vite  au  bosquet ;  elle  s'^chappera,  et» 
inalgre  le  court  intervalle,  elle  vous  donnera  des  preuves  non  T-qui- 
voques  de  sa  protection  et  de  sa  bienveillance. "  Le  cardinal  se 
porta  au  lieu  de  la  scene  :  madame  de  la  Motte  et  le  baron  de  Flanta 
8*6carterent  pour  attendic  le  retcar  du  prince.  La  scene  fut  jouce 
comuie  1  avoit  composee  niadau^e  de  la  Motte  ;  ia  pretemiue  reine, 
en  dishabille  du  soir,  avoit  le  costume  et  I'attitude  de  la  penonne 
qu*eUe  repr^ntoit  .  Le  cardinal,  en  s'approchan^  marqua  sensibi- 
lity et  respect ;  la  fausse  reine  prononga  a  voix  basse  les  paroles  qu'on 
lui  avoit  dict^esi  remit  la  boitc  convenue :  le  bruit  qu*on  avoit  con- 
certe  s'etant  fait  entendre,  il  fallut  se  separer  avec  un  peu  de  preci- 
pitation. M.  le  cardinal  vint  rejoindre  madanie  de  la  Motte  et  le 
baron  de  Planta  qui  I'attendoient ;  il  se  plaignit  avec  amerturae  du 
fachcux  contre-teini)8  qui  I'avoit  privu  du  bonheur  de  proJonger  un 
entretien  si  intercssant  pour  lui,  Chacun  se  retira.  Le  cardinal 
paroissoit  ties-persuade  qu'il  avoit  parle  a  la  reine  et  en  avoit  re9U 
ime  bolte.  La  dame  de  la  Motte  s'applaudit  du  succ^s  de  sa  ruse. 
La  d'Oliva,  int§res8#e  au  secret  du  rdle  qu'elle  venoit  de  jouer,  fut 
ramen^e  k  Paris,  et  bien  pay6e  de  sa  complaisance ;  M.  de  la  Motte 
et  Villette,  qui  avoient  simule  les  pas  et  Its  vr  ix  coovenues  pour 
abreger  I'entretien,  se  reunirent  a  madame  de  la  Motte,  et  tbus  86 
lelicitcrent  de  cet  heureux  rrsultat. '  II. 
y^uut  Uii«  time  iViessrb  Boohmer  aud  Basnage,  jewelierg  ia 
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Paris,  were  possessed  of  a  necklace  of  diamoiuls  of  extraordi- 
nary viilue  and  beauty.  The  price  they  fixed  upon  it  was 
1,800,000  livres  :  it  liad  been  ofiered  to  the  Queen,  and  rejected 
by  her  as  too  expensive.  One  of  the  Lavillette  forgeries  lui- 
nounced  to  the  CariHnal  that  her  Majesty  was  very  desirous  of 
employing  him  in  a  secret  negotiation  of  tlic  greatest  importance 
to  licr,  the  details  of  wliich  were  entrusted  to  Madame  la  Mottc^ 
aad  would  be  by  her  revealed  to  the  Ourdinal.  HusBecretnego-. 
titttiaii  wasy  of  coinse,  to  purohaae  the  necklace  Ibr  the  Queen  lupc 
on  his  own  oredit  The  necklace  accordingly  is  bought  by  the 
Cardinal  far  her  Majesty :  and  iold  in  Ixmoon  by  Madame  la 
Mocte.  Hie'^ewellera  come  to  an  explanation  with  the  Qoeen-^ 
and  the  Cardinal  and  Madame  la  Motte  are  put  upon  their  trial. 
One  of  the  dramatis  persome  is  Cagliostro^  a  compound  of  mad- 
ness and  impo6ture»  who  appears  to  have  acquired  a  very  ex- 
traordinary ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  Cardinal,  but  to 
have  had  no  participation  in  the  villany  of  Madame  la  Motte. 
Jn  the  trialf  it  appeared,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Cardinal 
was  innocent,  and  that  he  hnd  been  completely  duped  by 
Madame  la  Motte.  Nor  was  there  any  reason,  from  the 
cv.denco,  to  believe  that  any  guilt  altach.ed  to  the  Queen, 
that  Madame  la  Motte  had  acted  luider  her  direction,  or 
that  she  had  had  any  share  in  tiie  deceit  practised  upon  the 
Cardinal.  It  stuck  to  her,  hov.ever :  and,  during  the  French 
lievolution,  was  made  u^e  of  to  increase  the  public  hatred  a- 
gainst  that  unfortunate  woman.  *  Every  honest  Jacobin  will, 
of  course,  believe  that  the  Queen  planned  the  whole  scheme, 
deceived  the  moncv,  and  sacrificed  Madame  la  Motte  to  save 
her  own  reputation.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  see  why  as  strict 
justice  is  not  as  due  to  a  queen  as  to  any  other  person :  and  we  do 
firmly  bdieve  Marie  Antoinette  (whatever  were  her  odier  fiiults) 
to  have  been  innocent  of  this.  The  singularity  of  the  sto^  that 
a  person  of  the  Cardmal's  age,  dignity,  and  acqua}ntsb(^\1i^ 
the  world}  should  have  been  so  miserably  duped  fay  An 
turer,  whom  any  schoolboy,  conversant  with  Gil  Bias,  ought  tQ 
have  detected  and  handed  over  to  the  police.  But  the  holy 
man  seems  to  have  been  quite  mad  with  baseness  and  creduli^* 
Jdllcn  as  bisho})s  love  queens,  we  do  not  think  we  have  one 
on  the  Bench  who  couki  have  been  the  dupe  of  Madame  la 
Motte. 

•  The  principal  ^cts  which  the  Abb^  toudiea  on  in  the  feigpi 

♦  The  Dutchess  dc  Polignac,  no  doubt,  was  sent  over  to  Bath  by 
the  (vue- u,  to  k<  {p  Madame  la  Motte  quiet  with  money;  but  ^ili^ 
was,  in  ail  pjrobabiiity,  the-mere  cowardice  of  the  Court. 
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of  Louis  XV.,  are  tlic  dismissal  of  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  the  re- 
cal  of  tlie  Count  dc  Maurepas,  the  tlisgracc  of  the  Chancellor 
Maupeou,  dte  reestabtishment  of  die  l^rliameiit  of  Parisy  -the 
-MhnimstnrtioiM  of  M.  TurgoC,  Nedcer,  Joly  do  Fieury,  and  the 
4ntrigiMS  of  the  Abb^  de  vermond,  to  put  the  Queen  at  the 
'kead  of  affidrs.  After  this  comes  the  administration  of  Calonne, 
hh  dismissal)  the  recai  of  Necker,  the  States-General^  and  the 
*  Revolution. 

"  We  ha\  e  often  observed,  that  there  is  no  species  of  hatred 
^ greater  til  an  that  xiJiich  a  nictn  of  mediocrity  bears  toamtniof 
senitis*  His  I'cach  of  t)iought»  his  successful  combinations  and 
his  sudden  felicities,  are  iicver  forgiven  by  tliiise  whom  nature 
has  £euihioned  in  a  less  perfect  mould.  Hie  cn«;le  cannot  spar, 
l)nt  the  crows  arc  chattering  against  him.  We  have  seen,  in  tlic 
course  of  our  existcrico,  mr.iiy  respectable,  limited  nion,  whose 
hiohe.st  gratificiitioii  it  wcjuld  have  been  to  have  tormented  men 
of  genius  with  red-hot  pincers;  and  torn  thpni  limb  from  limb, 
victims  to  insulted  mediocritv.  Such  are  the  feeiini's  ol  the 
excellent  Abbe  towards  the  minister  Turgot,  one  of  the  wisest, 
roost  en]i<»;hteiie<l,  and  virtuous  uumi  that  ever  directed  the  af- 
fairs of  the  French  monarchy: — disiMissed,  at  the  first  clamour 
against  improvement,  by  the  unfortuaate  timidity  and  irresolu- 
tion of  Louis  the  XVIth.  The  appointment  of  the  Count  do 
Segur  to  the  ministry,  instead  of  the  Count  de  Puvsegur,  is  a 
very  entertaining  story ;  and  serves^  more  dian  a  thousand  vo- 
.  liimes  could  do»  to  show  in  what  manner  the  af&irs  of  that  un* 
^  fortunate  Court  were  conducted* 

*  Ce  renvoi  indispensable  donna  cependant  du  d^oiit  et  de  Tennui 
au  cQmte  de  Maurepas ;  toute  secousse  dans  le  ministcre  ou  dans 
le  gouvemement  6toit  un  vrai  tourmeot  pour  sonamei  amiedelapaix 
et  du  repos;  aussi  quand  leroi  le  consulta  sur  Ic  successeur  du  prince 
lie  Montbarrey,  il  parut  trcs-peu  dispose  a  dtsiguer  quciqu'un,  afin, 
disoit-il,  de  n'etre  responsahle  do  ses  faits  et  gesrcs.  Pres^e  nean- 
nioins  par  I^uis  XVI,  il  indicjua  le  conite  de  Pi'y-">ej^ur,  iiLutenaut- 
geuerai  des  armees,  et  grand'croix  dc  i  ordrc  dc  Saint-Louis  :  il  ajtuita 
qu'il  lui  croyoit  des  connoissances  militaiies  et  du  talent ;  niais  it 
n*eDgagea  pas  le  roi  It  le  nommer, 

<  Pendant  ce  temps,  le  parti  de  la  reine  s^agitoit  poor  assurer  H 
cette  princesse  une  Influence  pr^pond^nmte  dans  le  gouvcrnement ; 
la  nomination  d'un  ministre  de  la  guerre  de  son  choix,  y  etoit  un 
acheminement  puissant.  La  rcine  ctoit  done  circonvenue  afin  de  la 
determiner  u  user  cufin  de  tout  son  ascondiuit  sur  ie  cctur  et  Tcspnt 
de  son  auguste  epoux.  **  Quel  mouicnt  jjIus  iiivoi  ablc  a  saisii  pour 
•*  ne  pas  etre  refusee?  l.d  saute  de  M.  de  Maurepas  declinoit 
"  seasibleuient;  un  acces  d.  guutte,  auqucl  son  grand  age  i*emp<;» 

chcroit  enfin  de  r^sistcr,  pouvoit  inopinement  eniever  ce  mintstp 
la  ^oi^ance  du  roi ;  il  devenoit  done  inMant  de  oommeiiOGKlii 
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6tablir  sa  domination  par  le  choix  de  ministres  entierement 
"  voues.  ** 

*■  Tels  etoient  les  conBeils  doon^i  a  Marie- Antoinette. 

*  Pbrini  le^  personnet  adniiaeft  dans  rintimit^  de  la  reine,  se  troii- 

v:  i  I  '  coiiit  e  de  Bezenval,  surnomme  le  Suiise  de  Cytherei  giaDd'croix 
de  i*ordio  de  Saint^Louifi.   Sans  cesse  occupy  de  donner  k  sa  majesty 

Jes  prcuNMg  dii  plus  enficr  dt'vouemt  n'  il  cHIt  ponvoir  lui  proposer 
po'ir  le  niinihiL're  de  la  guerre  it*  comte  de  Si^^-^^ur,  lieutenant-general, 
houiino  capable,  d'  >it-ii,  (It  t  s  re  riu -jreniie'r  cvdre  de  TEtat  (celui 
du  Snint-Esprlt),  i.Mriistre  dont  le  poiti -reuille  we  con*iendroit  jamais 
^ue  le  reaiiitat  dt  »  desii..  do  la  souveruine.  Ce  clunx  lut  a^^i  ec:  des 
le  soir  inline  le  comte  do  S^gur  fut  propose  au  rot.  Louis  XVI 
chcrissoit  ia  reine ;  si  quel<juefoi6  il  repoussoit  avec  duret€  les  de- 
mandes  de  son  spouse,  c*^toit  t'effet  d*iin  premier  mouvement  qu'il  ne 
pouvoit  r^rimer,  et  qui  provenoit  d'line  Education  n^glig^e  et  d'un 
caractdre  que  Ton  n'avoit  pas  dompt^  dans  les  premidres  annees  de  sa 
jcunesse :  on  ]>ourr()it  ajoutrr  que  ses  brngqii^ries  avoient  egalement 
pour  cause  la  dt  fiarcc  dc  ses  propres  moyens.  Cependant  on  savoit 
generalemcnt  que  Louis  XVI,  dans  beaucoup  d'occusions,  aimoit  a 
donner  a  son  illustrc  compagne  les  temoignngefe  de  la  plus  vive  ten- 
dresse.  La  demands  du  miui^tere  de  la  ^uefrtj  pour  M.  dc  Sc^urfut 
done  acoordee  avec  d'autant  plus  de  pfausir  etdeprompritude,  que  lea 
noms  de  Sigwr  et  de  Puif^egur  se  confondant  dans  Tesprit  du  roi,  U 
imagtna,  dans  le  premier  moment,  que  le  ministre  propose  par  la 
reine  6toit  celui  indiqu6  par  M.  de  Maurepas.  '*  Je  le  veux  bien, 
**  dit  Louis  XVI ;  M.  de  ^laurepas  ni'en  a  deja  parl6.  "  La  reine, 
aatisfaite,  mnrule  u  Tingtant  le  comte  de  !*^cgur,  le  prescnte  el!e-meme 
au  roi  qui  iui  dit :  "  Allcz  rnmercier  de  Maurepas  qui  m'a  p:irl6 
**  de  vous. "  Le  nimveau  ministre  rend  chez  le  comte  de  Manrt  pas 
pour  lui  exprimer  toute  sa  reconnoissance  de  la  grace  signage  dontLe 
yoi  venoit  de  Thonorer.  *'  C'est  a  vous,  monsieur  le  comte,  ajouta- 
t-il,  que  j'en  suis  redevable. "  Le  ministre  principal,  6tonn6  de 
Dette  nomination  inattendue  dont  le  roi  ne  Tavoit  pas  encore  entre- 
tenu,  repondit  k  M.  de  S^gur  avec  s^cheresse :  "  Je  desire,  mon- 
*^  sieur,  que  le  roi  so  it  content  du  choix  qu'il  vient  dc  faire,  mais 
**  jc  vous  assure  que  je  n'y  ai  aucune  part.  "  Le  rcsultat  dc  cette 
cntrevuo,  dont  M.  dc  Si'gnr  vint  bien  vite  rendre  conipte  a  la  reine^ 
donna  beaucoup  d'inquiotude  au  parti  qui  trioniphoit  dejil. 

•  Le  cointe  de  Muurrpas  s«  crut  suj)}>Iant«''  ;  et,  dans  un  premier 
mouvement,  il  ecrivit  au  n^i  **  qu'il  prioit  sa  majestc,  puisque  ses  ser- 

vices  n'6toient  plus  juges  utiles,  de  trouver  bon  qu*il  se  retir&t  k 
Pont-'chartrain  pour  soigner  sa  8ant6  et  y  terminer  ses  jours  avec 
**  tranqu-.IiJt^.  "  II  donna  cn  mdme  temps  les  ordree  de  tout  dis- 
poser pour  son  depart.  M.  de  Maurepas  m'appela  chez  lui  pour  me 
Prendre  des  papiers  dont  il  avoit  d^re  la  communication ;  apr^  qu'il 
"me  les  ent  remis,  il  me  fit,  nvec  sa  bicnveillaiicc  ordinaire,  le  recit 
de  cv  (j>ii  venoit  d'arriver,  et  me  dit  qu'il  avoit  pris  la  resolution  de 
ie  retirer  a  Pont-chartrain.    J'^is  occupe  a  la  combattre  tfve^ 
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clialeur,  lorsqu'on  vint  le  chercher  de  la  part  du  roi.  L'appartement 
de  M.  de  Maur^piia  etoit  le  meme  qu  avoit  occupe  mutliitiki  du 
Barry ;  il  commuaiquoit  a  celui  du  roi  pm*  un  escalier  derobe.  Le 
BuniBtre  deacendk  sar-te-champ,  et  trouva  le  roi  et  la  relne  r^unis^ 
^iii  Faccueillifent  avec  la  ^ius  grande  bonte,  et  lul  t^moignSrent  rim 
et  Tautre  combien  ils  6toicnt  a^ect^i  d'un  ev6nement  qui  i  affligemt 
au  point  de  vouloir  les  auaodanner.  Lcurs  majestes  daign^rent 
Tassurer  que  jamf^'<!  s  ♦^'avoknt*  eu  l  intention  de  lui  causer  un 
pareil  desagremcnr.      •  J  ai  cru,  ajoma  le  roi,  que  vous  m'aviez  in- 

dique  Ic  comte  de  Sc^ur. — >'  i,  si'-e,  repondit  M.  de  Maurepas ; 

c'etOiL  ie  eomte  de  P'uis'jinir v}\  bien!  reprit  aussitot  sa  uia- 
**  jcste,  M.  de  Segur  aVijt  j^as  eucore  instelit:,  je  vais  revo^uer  sa 

nomination.  **  La  reine  ajouta  avec  cette  grace  qui  lui  ^t  toute 
particttli^re  :  ^  Je  lerais  la*  premii^re  flolliciter  cette  r^oca- 
^'  tioD,  81  la  retmite  d*im  homme  en  qui  le  roi  a  nds  si  justementr 

sa  confiance,  devoit  en  ^tre  la  suite. "  M.  de  Maurepas,  touchy 
.  de  tant  de  deference,  crut  dl^volr  ne  pas  se  laisser  vaiacre  en  g^§ro- 
fiite  :  il  representa  au  roi  que  "  cette  nomination  6tant  connue  et  faitt* 
*'  sur  la  demaiido  de  la  reine,  il  f'toii  ]a  dirj-nitf''  royale  de  la  main- 
**  tenir  ;  que  Ics  bontes  actueiles  de  it'urs  majtstt-s  ie  dedommageoient 
**  amplement  de  cette  mt-prise,  qui  lui  avoit  eflectivement  fait  croire 
*  qu'il  netoiL  plws  digne  de  leur  confiance;  qu  un  pouvoit  faire  1  es- 

sat  des  talens  du  comte  de  Segur»  et  qu'il  le  seconderoit  de  son 
^  mieux  par  respect  pour  le  choix  du  roi  et  la  protectioii  de  Ui 
«  rdne. 

'  Leurs  majcst^Sy  cfaarm^es  de  ce  resultat,  ordonndrent  aunoixveaa 
ministre  de  retoumer  cbez  M.  de  Maurepas  le  remercier,  et  de  ne 
den  fadre  sans  aes  conseils  et  son  aveu. '  1. 54S-8. 

As  he  advances  in  the  Revolutioii,  our  good  Abb^  becomei 
veiy  dull,  and  very  foolish.  Of  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  that 
miserable  period  of  human  history,  there  cannot  be,  and  there 
are  not,  two  opinions:  But  though  thej  failed  in  it»  the  French 
had  a  right  to  make  the  effoit  for  a  better  government.  They 
lived  under  a  despotism  Avhich  every  ^^-ise  and  good  man  must 
'JIbave  wished  to  destroy.  There  existed  among  Uiem  privileged 
peers,  monopolizing  all  honours,  offices,  and  distinctions,  and 
exempt  from  hurtlu  ris.  TIk^  were  governed  by  valets,  mis- 
tresses, and  chambermaids.  Property  bad  no  ^ocurity  from 
royal  rapacity,  nor  liberty  from  royal  caprice.  Such  a  state  of 
things  naturally  enc^endered  that  universal  hatred  and  cont«npt 
of  their  rulers  wijicb  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  revolutions.  It 
so  haj)pened,  that  they  brought  uuon  themselves  worse  evils 
than  they  attempted  to  cure.  This  noes  not  show,  however,  that 
liiere  was  no  evil,  and  could  be  no  cure;  but  only  that  they  mis- 
took the  cure.  The  Abbe  Georgel,  indeed,  is  of  a  different 
opinion:  and  seems  to'supp08e»  mat  the  only  legitimate  object 
^ox  which  thirty  millions  of  French  people  exiRet^  was  the 
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fort  and  happiness  of  their  King  and  Queen.  By  iifi^  on  this  ade 
of  the  water,  it  has  occasionally  been  contended,  liiat  kings  and 
queens  were  at  first  mvented,  and  are  still  paid,  fed,  lodged  and 
clothed,  for  tlie  good  and  convemence  of  meir  people ; — trutlH 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  insist  upon  too  often,  ror  4eB9  kings 
should  be  reverenced  too  Htde— but  which  it  is  right  to  bring 
forward  sometimes^  lest  Hngs  should  fi>rget  themsdTeainlo  tfr 
nuits»  and  subjects  into  slaves.  '/V  ''^^ 


IHiMi^  jM(r  le  Oomte '''^^  Svo.  pp.  100.,  Ridgway,  Jj^ 
don,  18ia.  . .  ,j      ,^  ,fl*?|v' 

"^1  ''HIS  is  a  very  singular  publication;  and  so  greatly  superior 
in  merit  to  all  tne  others  which  have  either  proceeded  from 
the  persons  abeut  Buonaparte,  or  been  imposed  upon  the  world 
as  his  and  tlicirs,  tliat  we  tu*e  induced  to  take  notice  of  it.  The 
'  St  Helena  manuscript,  by  far  the  cleverest  of  the  former  produ^- 
^tions  of  this  class,  is  now  generally  admitted  not  to  be  authentic; 
^idthoug^  the  best  informed  persons,  and  those  who  intimately 
know  both  the  man  and  the  events, — arma  mrumque^ — are  agreed 
,  that  it  bears  marks  of  some  authority,  and  are  wspiosed  to  think 
Jt  the  work  of  wiitm  who  have  been  much  m  Buonaparte's  so- 
ciety. The  tract  now  before  us,  is  given  to  the  world  as  1^ 
own  work  I  and  a  very  absurd  stoiy  is  told  in  the  Pceiace^  which 
'  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  making  most  readm  throw 
down  the  book  as  a  clumsy  fiction.   The  editor  says,  that  Buo- 
naparte s^t  for  him  at  two  oMock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  20th 
February  1815,  and  made  him  wait  while  he  wrote  for  an  hour 
with  a  pencil;  that  he  then  gave  him  the  paper  to  copy,  which 
was  done  with  some  difficulty,  and  was  found  to  contain  merdy 
the  argimetit  or  ctnUents  of  a  treatise  in  several  chapters;  that 
between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  he  was  called 
'  up  and  ordered  asain  to  attend,  when  Buonaparte  dictated  to 
him  till  ten  o'clock  as  quick  as  he  could  speak.   He  adds,  that 
though  he  wrote  short-hand,  he  had  much  difficulty  in  following 
him,  ^nd  was  several  times  obliged  to  stem  and  rest  his  finders, 
which  could  not  continue  their  work.;  and  he  found  that  Buo- 
naparte's rate  of  dictating  was  twenty  octavo  pam  in  an  hour. 
The  fatigue,  it  seems,  presented  him  from  nnisnin^  the  copy 
before  the  26th,  when  Buonaparte  left  £lb8»  and  mtended  to 
take  the  writing  with  him,  as  a  sort  of  extended  manifesto  ef 
his  reasons  against  the  Bourbons*   Having  known  the  person 
to  whom  the  bt  Hdena  numuscript  was  sent^  the  editor  tr  — 
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it  right  to  entrust  liim  with  this  also,  that  he  mi^ht  make  mdk 
use  af  it      '  the  Master  '  would  be  likely  to  sjinciion. 

Now,  all  ilii^  story  is  on  the  lace  of  it  absurd  mid  coiitiatlic- 
torv.  Who  ever  thought  of  writing  a  book  in  so  prcposteroiw  an 
order  ?  Who  be'rins  with  composing  the  table  of  contents,  and 
then  filling  them  u})?  Those  contents,  too,  occupy  only  lour  small 
pages ;  and  yet  they  took  an  hour's  writin<^.  i  i  c  book  itself  is 
feeventy-six  widely  printed  octavo  pages,  oi  only  twenty-six  lines 
to  a  page ;  yet  it  took  ftboot  seven  bonn  sliort-hfmd  writing  to 
tinidi.  The  rate  of  writing  is  said  to  have  been  twenty  octavo 
pages  an  hour;  which  wouui  give  140  pages  instead  of  76 ;  vah> 
less  we  suppose  that  the  written  pages  were  but  half  as  large  as 
the  printed  ones-^whichwonla  make  them  contain  only  thirteen 
^ahort  lines  each ;  and  any  one  may  find,  upon  trial,  that  ninetf 
such  p^es  could  be  easily  read  in  an  hour  so  deliberately,  as 
tobe  tifen  down  in  short-hand  word  for  word.  Indeed,  ntxwe 
tiienty  such  pages  could  easily  be  written  in  the  usual  handy 
within  the  space  of  an  hour. — That  Buonaparte  should  have 
made  such  an  exertion,  nnd  then  lost  sight  of  the  manuscript^ 
by  not  requiring  the  extended  copy  to  delivered  when  he 
wanted  to  use  it,  is  another  incre^ilble  circumstance  in  this  rela- 
tion. Fir-nlly,  its  comiu^r  thro?!i^^h  tlic  same  channel  witl-  an 
admitted  lain  it';iti(ni,  ilie  St  IIcU  iia  manuscript,  the  auiiicnti- 
city  of  which  tlie  present  editor  a})pcars  to  rccopiini-e,  ib  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  disbcUevinn' every  particuhir  in  tliu  Preface. 

In  an^wer  to  tliis  nuKst  ^u^}>lrious  introduction  ot  the  work,  it 
is  said  duit  the  whole  account  tims  given  is  a  fiction,  used  tor 
the  purpose  of  concealing  tlie  real  channel  tliruui,di  w  hich  Buo- 
naparte has  transmitted  the  manuscript;  that  tlie  manuscript 
ivas  written  to  his  dictation;  tind  that  persons  of  undoubted 
credit  have  seen  it  in  the  handwriting  of  one  well  known  for  his 
intimate  connexion  wilh  the  alleged  author.  Against  external 
evidence,  such  as  this  of  the  handwriting,  there  is  no  contends 
ing;  and,  if  the  fact  be  so,  *  we  must  conclude,  that  at  least 
ihe  piece  In  question  comes  from  those  who  are  about  BuanaF 
parte,  and  in  his  confidence;  but  then  it  must  be  admitted^ 
that  they  arc  the  most  foolish  of  mankind,  to  usher  in  their  work 
'to  the  public,  with  a  tale  which  prepossesses  every  judicious 
re<Mler  aguinst  its  claims  to  authenticity ;  trumpmg  up  this  stcny, 

*  The  iiKinuscript,  we  uiuUr^iand,  is  still  in  England;  and  we 
have  been  mtbrmed,  ou  uudiunty  that  leaves  no  room  for  hesitation, 
jihat  the  writing  been  recognised  as  that  .of  the  peison  most  ia 
'jBuonaparte's  confidence,  by  a  most  honourable  individual,  alike  dia^ 
«tinguished  for  bis  antipathy  to  the  crimes  of  the  Ex-Emperor,  and 
Jiis  contempt  of  the  vindictive  spirit  displayed  against  some  of  lug 
adherents.  .         <  ^- 
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to  conceal  from  our  view  the  channel  through  which  the  work 
has  h\^\  conveyocl,  and  yet  asserting  it:s  authenticity)  in  such  a. 
nSinner  as  almoit  inevitably  leads  to  a  discovery  of  it* 

Upon  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  itself^  we  axv 
imwuling  to  waste  much  time.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to 
compare  its  style  and  manner  with  those  of  an  author  of  whom 
we  possess  so  few  authentic  productions*  And  then  there  are 
some  to])ics  alwa^  at  band,  to  meet  any  objections  that  mi^t  be 
ur^ed  from 'such  Intrinsic  qualities.  \{  we  show  some  gross  blun- 
der m  point  of  fact,  which  the  alleged  author  never  could  have 
oommitted,  the  answer  by  that  this  proves  it  no  forgery, — for  such 
errors  would  have  been  avoided  by  a  fabricator.  If  inaccuracies 
in  language,  or  even  grammar,  are  detected,  they  are  ascribed 
to  clerical  or  t^'pographical  mistakes;  If  we  say  tluit  many 
things  lire  tokl  unlike  all  that  had  ever  before  been  known  of 
the  events  in  question,  we  arc  reminded  that  this  is  the  real  and 
secret  history  of  those  events,  and  tliat  it  may  be  expected  to 
contain  novelties;  while,  if  we  complain  tliat  there  is  nothing  in 
the  story  beyond  what  was  already  known  to  every  body,  an  in- 
ference is  drawn  in  favour  of  its  truth,  from  its  unpretending  sim- 
plicity, and  its  consistency  with  facts  oi  t  oiumon  notoriety.  Upon 
the  source,  therefore,  from  which  this  piece  proceeds,  we  shall 
offer  no  further  remarks.  Its  merits  as  a  piece  of  coinposition, 
and  its  force  as  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  late,  and  against 
thepresent  dynasty,  require  a  few  observations. 

Tne  st^le  of  the  work  Is  vigorous,  concise  and  rapid.  Every 
sentence  has  some  material  fact  or  remark ;  and  the  effect  <^  die 
whole  is  striking,  not  so  much  from  any  epigrammatic  turn  In  the 
language,  as  from  the  nervous  manner  of  tne  narrative  or  obser- 
vation, and  the  ^lne»  of  the  matter,  which  almost  over-infi>rma 
the  diction.  At  the  same  time,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  new  or  even  little  known  facts,  or  for  any 
reflexions  remarkable  either  by  their  originality  or  depth.  We 
shall  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  eomposition  as  we  proceed* 
Let  us  now  attend  a  little  to  the  train  of  the  argument  which  is 
extremely  hollow  and  inconclusive,  though  specious. 

The  author  begins  with  Henry  IV.,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  his 
cliiuiges  of  religion,  probably  in  order  to  defend  Buonaparte 
from  the  charge  of  trilling  vvidi  it  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Un- 
doubtedly that  great  prince  is  open  to  the  accusation  of  making 
his  belief,  or  at  least  the  publick  profession  of  it,  subservient 
to  political  purposes.  He  was  born  and  bred  a  protestant ;  forced 
to  abandon  that  faith  at  his  marriage,  and  eager  to  return  to  it 
as  soon  as  he  regained  his  liberty;  for  he  then  declnred  his  ab- 
juration to  have  been  compulsory,  "  Ventre  sai?it-<^riSf "  said  he 
j^terwardsy  when  he  found  tlicre  was  no  carrying  his  point  wi^ 
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out  conforming  to  the  national  faith, — ran's  vant  hicn  une 
Messe,"  once  more  performed  almir  uioii,  was  received 

into  the  bo>;oni  of  the  Calholic  Church,  and  accused  ever  after 
by  tlie  Huguenots  of  mgratitude,  and  by  the  llomanists  of  in- 
Hnceritv. — '  Im  caqtte  sent  toujmirs  le  hareng^ '  said  the  latter. 

He  then  contends  that  the  Uurd  dvnasty  of  France,  that  of 
the  Capet  race,  was  extinguished  in  the  some  manner,  with  the 
two  first  dynasties ;  that  every  legitimate  government  begins  by 
overturning  a  prior  legitimate  government ;  that  the  Capets  bav* 
ing  thus  succeeded  to  the  Cnrlovlngian  kings,  as  they  did  to  the 
Merovingian  race,  were  in  their  turn  replac^  by  the  Republick, 
—whose  foundations  were  laid  in  the  assent  of  the  people^ 
exactly  as  those  of  all  the  others  had  been.  He  enumerates  the 
recognitions  of  twenty-three  sovereign  states,  either  by  treaty 
or  by  embassy,  or  by  solemn  publick  declaration.  Tlie^e  acts 
of  state  were  performed  successively  between  the  1 5th  June 
1792,  when  Genoa  acknowledged  tfic  Reniiblick,  and  the  27th 
March  1802,  when  England  herself  made  with  it  the  treatv  of 
Amiens.  Soon  after,  the  Concordat  with  the  Popo,  who  had 
recognised  it  in  his  temporal  capacity,  added  the  snnctinn  of  the 
heacl  of  the  Catholic  church  as  such.  The  present  King  wlia 
had  emigrated  in  1791,  took  refuge  first  in  Coblentz,  then  in 
Turin;  then  moved  to  Verona,  to  the  Austrian  doniinio!^,  to 
Russia,  and  aftei  waiiis  was  obliged  to  see!;  for  satety  in  Eng- 
land; having  been  successively  driven  from  all  those  retreats  by 
the  Princes  to  whom  he  applied  for  protection.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  only  allowed  to  take  the  title  of  G>mte  de  Lille,  and 
was  never  recognised  as  Kmg.  The  Revolution,  in  shorty  hnd  al- 
tered the  state  of  things  completely  in  every  essential  particidar ; 
it  was  no  conflict  of  parties  or  families  for  power  or  for  terri* 
lory,  but  an  insurrection  of  the  whole  nation  against  the  unjust 
and  oppressive  privileges  of  a  few.  The  change  was  complete^ 
and,  together  with  the  civil  and  foreign  wars  that  accompanied 
it,  lefl  uie  country  new-modelled  in  constitution — ^legal  and  judi-> 
cial  system— distribution  of  property,  honours,  and  employ-' 
ments,  and  ecclesiastical  establishment.  The  autiiur  thus  rapid- 
ly and  nervously  sketches  the  result  of  these  prodigious  changes- 

**  Tout  ce  qui  etait  le  resultat  des  ^vcnemens  qui  s'etaient  succedes 
depuis  Clovis,  cessa  d'etre.  Tous  les  thangremcny  etnicnt  si  avau- 
tageux  au  pcuple,  qu'ils  s'opererent  avec  la  pln<;  jLcrunde  facilit^^  ot 
qu'en  1800  il  ne  re<!tait  plus  aucmi  souvenir  ni  des  aucieas  privileges 
deb  provinces,  ni  de  leurs  anciens  80uveraiiu>,  ni  des  anciens  parie- 
meas  et  baillages^  ni  des  anciens  dioceses ;  et  pour  remooter  k  Tori- 
gine  de  tout  ce  qui  existait^*  il  suflSsait  d*aller  rechercher  la  loi  nou- 
velle  qui  I'avait  6tab1i.  La  moitie  du  territoire  avait  change  de  pro- 
prictaires  f  les  pays:ms  et  les  bourgeois  s'en  etaient  cnrichis*  Leg 
progres  de  ragricidture,  d^s  maaufactures;  et  de  rindustrie,  suipai-> 
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sdrent  toiites  les  espcrances.  La  France  pr^senta  le  spectacle  do 
l^us  cle  trente  millions  dliabitans  eurcoiiBcrits  dans  d«8  limiteS  natiurel. 
ksy  ne  coinposant  qu'une  seule  cUune  de  citoyens,  goiawemi^  par  tne 
•eule  loll  un  seul  r§glement,  un  seul  ordce.  Tous  ces  changemeitf 
teient  conformes  au  bien  de  la  nation,'  ^  ses  droits,  k  la  justice,  6( 
WtUL  Itimi^res  du  siecle. '    pp.  20,  21. 

Buonaparte  and  his  dyuasty  are  here  represented  as  equally 
legili mate  (Uy  Ufie this  newfangled  phrase)  with  the  Ilepublick.— 7 
Tlio  evils  of  turbulence,  both  nt  home  and  in  relation  to  dangers 
from  abroad,  had  sirkencd  tlie  nation  of  the  re})iiblican  ffo- 
vernment — *  Une  voix  unaiiimc,  sorti  du  fond  des  campniriies, 
du  milieu  des  villes,  ct  dn  sein  des  camps,  demanda  qu'en  con- 
servant  tous  les  principes  de  la  republi(jue,  on  etablit  dans  le 
gouvernement  un  systcine  hereditaire  (|ui  mit  les  principes  et 
les  interets  de  la  Revi>Uition  a  Tabri  des  factions  et  de  Pinflu-r 
ence  de  I'etrunger. '  By  three  several  solemn  acts  of  the  people 
Buonaparte's  dynasty,  we  are  told,  was  called  to  the  throne;  it 
was  consecrated  by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  except  England.  Even 
she  recognised  his  <H>nsulship ;  and  this  aiiuior  rSates,  on  this 
;subject,  an  anecdote,  which  is  among  the  very  few  novelties  in 
bis  work.  There  was,  it  seemS|  a  proposition  made  by  oui-  go- 
vemmenty  through  Lord  Whitworth,  offering  to  recognise  him 
as  King  of  France,  if  he  would  cede  Malta.  This  strange  ofr 
Jer  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  a  Count  Malhouet,  who  cour 
veyed  it,  tfarouffh  Joseph  Buonaparte,  to  his  brother.  How- 
ever, there  can  oe  no  doubt  that  we  so  far  recognised  his  titl^ 
as  to  treat  with  him  both  in  1806  and  1814. 

The  inference  intended  to  be  deduced  from  these  details  is, 
that  Buonaparte's  dynasty  was,  in  all  respects  legitimate^  and 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  rightful  crown.  One  short  answer 
is  sufficient : — Neither  upon  his  o^^n\  principles,  as  evinced 
throughout  his  conduct,  noi'  mmn  those  of  the  restored  family, 
nor  upon  those  of  more  liberal  politicians,  can  any  wrong  what- 
ever be  said  to  have  been  done  by  his  dethronement.  He  can- 
not complain,  who  cared  not  for  any  title  to  powt  r,  nor  any 
right  to  territory,  except  brute  force;  but  despoiled  all  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  aggrandisement,  nor  ever  consented  to  li- 
mit his  ambition,  except  by  his  means  of  gratifyincf  it.  Thty 
cannot  be  expected  to  atiiiiit  his  claims  wlio  would,  with  per- 
fect consistency,  have  objected  to  Hugh  Capet's  title,  until  long 
possession  had  cured  its  defects.  Nor  ought  the  foreign  States, 
who,  through  fear  of  his  arms,  that  is,  undelr  duress,  adoiow^ 
ledrred  him,  and  even  aided  him  in  his  projects,  to  be  accused 
of  inconsistency,  if  they  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
throw  off  his  yoke.   But  least  of  ail  do  the  arguments  we  have 
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b^n  tumying  affect  tke  more  enlightened  views  which  ougiit 
to  regulate  all  such  mquiries ;  for,  the  best  reason  against  per^- 
mittmg  hun  to  reigti  was  the  incompatibility  of  his  sway  witii 
the  pence  of  Europe,  and  the  interests  of  France  herself; — a 
r^son  which  would  npply  to  any  tyrant  and  Gonquei*or,  whatever 
might  be  the  strength  ot  his  title--a  reason  which  justifies  the 
resistance  of  neighbouring  states  to  the  most  ancient  dynasty,  as 
clearly  as  it  yinmcates  the  resistance  of  any  one  people  to  their 
most  l  ^ritinmte  oppressors.  It  is  true,  that  this  tiuthor  forms  a 
Very  different  estimate  of  Buonaparte's  government,  and  of  the 
benefits  which  it  was  calculated  to  confer  both  upon  its  subjects 
ixxdi  its  neighbours. — '  Les  rois '  (says  he)  *  s*empresscrent  de  ie 
reconnnltie;  tons  virent  avec  plaisir  cette  modification  faite  a  la 
Republique^  qui  mcttoit  la  France  en  hnrmonie  avec  le  reste  de 
FEurope,  et  consolidoit  le  bonheur  de  I'etat  de  cette  Grande 
nation. '  And  again — *  Ce  i^t  une  monarchie  constitutionelie 
et  temperee. ' 

In  the  same  strain  of  argument,  he  goes  on  to  show  how 
Buonaparte's  family  were  allied  with  all  tlie  ancient  royal  fa- 
milies of  Europe  by  marriM^^e.  With  this  statement  we  need 
liot  give  ourselves  much  trouble,  except  to  take  notice  of  a  story 
vefy  confidently  related  relative  to  his  own  nuirriage  with  Maria 
Louisa.  It  seems  that  the  question  was  tor  a  considerable  time 
debated  in  the  council  at  Paris,  whether  he  shoiihl  iiuirrv  the 
Grand  Dutchess  Anne  of  Russia,  or  a  Princess  of  Saxony. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  is  represented  as  very  wiUiniT  to  give 
his  sist^rr  in  niarria<;e  ;  but  as  anxious  to  have  n  stipulation  made 
respeetiii^^  her  rcl:!i;ion.  Cauiineourt  is  mentioned  as  the  ch.an- 
iiel  of  this  commuiucation.  Then  it  is  asserted,  {\\\\\  whih»  those 
discussions  were  iroino;  on,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  testified  iiis 
surprise  that  his  family  wore  overlooked.  Tlie  Count  de  Nar- 
bonne,  the  Frencli  nfovernor  of  Trieste,  and  Prince  Swartzen-^ 
berg,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  are  stated  to  been  the  bear- 
ers of  his  wishes,  that  an  AustriaH  princess  shoukl  be  chosen. 
These  despatches  were  received  at  Paris,  discussed  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  deLermhuition  formed  by  a  majority  in  favor u'  of  the 
•  Austrian  alhance,  afl  in  one  day.  The  author  positively  de- 
nies tlie  common  report,  of  this  marriage  having  been  a  secret 
ikrticle  of  the  treaty  of  Viemia  in  1809 ;  and  lie  enumerates  all* 
the  great  officers  who  assisted  at  the  dehberations,  and  are,  with' 
one  exce})tlon,  btill  living  and  of  various  parties,  as  kjiowino  tiie 
truth  of  the  matter.  Althouijh  we  certainly  are  ver\'  Ww  from 
thinking  that  th.e  present  conchict  of  the  great  powers  siuHJid  be 
influenced  by  the  recollection  of  any  thing  wliich  they  were  for- 
merly compelled,  by  tlie  force  of  Buonaparte's  arms,  to  do  or 
to  bear,  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  any  voliint^u-y  acts 
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of  submission,  to  gain  his  favour,  and  profit  by  his  influence^ 

mny  fairly  be  rited  us  reasons  for  their  sliowin^x  him  personally 
all  the  forbearance  which  their  duty  to  tlieir  own  subjects  aod 
the  pcat'e  of  Euroi)e  allows. 

We  };a8S  over  the  sketdi  which  the  aiitlior  next  ^ives  of  the 
important  cair.paigns  that  led  to  his  hero's  liownfal,  ninl  of  the 
difierciit  attempts  at  an  accommodation  before  the  first  inarch  to 
Piiris.  The  la i lure  of  tliese  is  ascribed  to  his  determination  not 
to  sufler  the  ilisuicniberment  of  France;  and  the  Alhes  are  said 
never  to  have  thought  of  tlie  Bourbons  down  to  the  latest  staare 
of  their  progress — not  even  in  the  negotiations  of  February  1  h  1 
The  restoration  is  then  charged  with  being  merely  an  act  of 
military  power,  performed  by  foreisn  armies,  without  the  inteiv 
vention  of  the  nation.  We  are  told  that  ^  kin^  are  made  £»r 
the  people,  not  the  people  for  them  j  ^  that  Lewis  XVIIL  is  an 
illegitimate  prmce»  or  usurper,  because  he  did  not  appeal  to  the 
country^  but  only  to  a  small  minority  of  the  senate,  deliberating 
in  a  ])lacc  occupied  by  ft>reign  troops;  and  dmt  the  only  way 
m  which  he  could  have  confirmed  hi»  title,  and  made  the  Fourth 
Dynasty  be  forgotten,  was  by  adopting  all  the  changes  of  the 
Repul)lic  and  the  institutions  oftlie  Kirpire— cordially  promoting 
to  his  favour  those  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  nation-^-fol- 
lowing  the  example  of  ITcoit  IV.,  who.  to  conciliate  the  peo- 
ple, turned  his  back  (  n  his  o^  ii  rtiinpanions  in  arms — and  re- 
collecting always,  thnt  a  King  oi  1  ranee  is  nodiing,  who  does 
not  reign  in  the  hearts  of  tlie  French.  Some  of  these  prin- 
ciples are  sound  enough,  no  doubl ;  but  we  marvel  that  they 
should  iind  u  place  in  a  dissertation  pretending  to  proceed  from 
Buonaparte,  and,  at  any  rate,  v.ritten  in  his  defence.  \\  e  are 
then  told,  that  Lewis  XVIIL  ii;r  ing  ascended  the  throne  by 
his  older  title,  as  representative  oi  Uie  third  race,  all  ihe  clergy, 
proprietors,  :md  nobles  who  suffered  by  die  Revolution,  have 
the  same  ri^ts  to  be  restored ;  and  are  discontented  accord- 
ingly; while  the  nation  is  alarmed  at  tlieir  claims,  and  the 
Court  endeavours  to  ke^  them  quiet  by  promising  them  that 
in  tune  they  will  be  satisfied.  The  concluding  chapters  of  the 
tract  thus  sum  up  the  charges  agalnst^the  &ng  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  grounds  of  discontent  among  the  people  on  the 
other.  We  on^  extract  a  small  part  of  two  passagesi  which  are 
vehemently  and  not  unsuccessfully  composed* 

*  Le  trone  de  la  troisi^me  dynastie  a  £t6  r^uit  en  omdres ;  11  n*«x« 

iste  plus  :  la  pr<'tention  de  s'y  asseotr  estinsens^ ;  c'ests'enfonoeraik 
milieu  d*un  epais  brouillard,  pour  tomber  dans  uu  precipice^  Le  sys* 

t^me  actuel  qui  r^glt  la  France,  est  tout  orgueil,  arbitraire^  contradict 
li'in,  ct  fhns.ittc ;  ce  qui  a  t  leve  une  iiouveiie  barriere  entre  les  Bour- 
buns  et  ie  pcupie.   Orgueil  et  ar^iiroir^— Louis  regae  par  k  grace. 
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de  Dieu :  il  ne  reconnait  ni  contrats  anciens,  ni  contrats  modenies : 
fl  ne  recoDnftit  ni  les  privildges  da  royautne,  ni  ceux  dee  provinces :  tout 
a  peri ;  il  ne  reste  qne  lui.  II  donne,  pour  remplacer  des  corps  na* 
tionaux,  une  charte  qui  dmane  de  lui  seul.  Contradiction  et  fausseti—m 
il  sapprime  la  f6odalit6,  et  se  declare  r^er  en  vertu  du  droit  i^§odal. 
II  proclame  I'egalitd  des  citoyens,  rirrevocabilite  des  ventes  des  do* 
maines  nntionaux,  le  libre  excrcice  de  tous  les  cullcs,  et  il  n'appele 
autour  (11'  111!,  dans  le  palais  comme  dans  I'admini.stratioii,  que  dca  •  • 
llomines  dont  les  intorets  Texistencc  sont  H^s  au  retabfisseniont  des 
privileges,  a  la  resiliation  des  ventes  dvis  domaines,  et  a  I'intolerance 
religieuse.  II  promit  a  Tarm^e  la  conservation  de  ses  droits,  et  il  or- 
bore  le  pavilion  blanc ;  et  il  ne  s'^toure,  n'accorde  de  confiaace, 
s'ouvre  son  coeur  qu*aux  officiers  chouans,  ^migr^  ou  vend^ns.  X\ 
ae  dit  §tre  fier  de  la  gloire  nationale^  et  il  reconnait  ne  devoir  son 
trdne  qu*au  Prince  Rigent  d'Angletcrre ;  et  il  signe  les  plus  hon- 
teuses  et  d^shonorantes  tran8actiona.»Il  est  garde,  11  est  au  pouvoir 
d*une  arm^e  qui  est  toute  enti^re  I'arm^e  de  1 1  nation.  Les  anneea 
^trangeres  quittent  la  France,  et  Louis  n'est  encore  d'accord  sur  rien 
avec  ses  peuples  ;  pas  meme  sur  la  nature  du  sennent  qu'il  doit  en 
exiger  1  ! — La  momie  d'un  descendant  de  Sesostris  etait  placee  de- 
puis  plusieurs  siecles  dans  la  salle  interieure  dc  la  grande  pyramide ; 
elle  ^tait  revStue  de  tous  les  attribus  de  la  souveraineti,  et  pos^e  sur 
le  tr6ne  ou  s'^taient  assis  ses  anc^tres.  Lorsque  les  prfttres  de  Mem- 
phis' voulurent  la  prtenter  aux  honunages  des  Egyptiens,  elle  tomba 
en  poussiere  ;  elle  n*6tait  plus  en  rapport  avec  ratmosph^e  et  la 
cbaleur  du  soleil. '    p.  71— 76* 

*  La  charte,  il  est  vrai,  garantit  Tegalite  des  citoyens,  la  liberty 
de  la  pressc,  Tirrevocabiiit^  des  ventes  des  biens  nationaux,  la  sup- 
pression des  droit*?  feodaux,  et  la  legion  d'honneur  :  mais  cette  ga- 
raniie n*est  que  nominale,  piiisque  la  chambre  des  pairs  est  en  majo- 
rity compos^e  dindividus  ay  ant  uii  interet  contraire  a  ces  principes  ; 
que  pres^ue  tous  ont  fait  la  guerre  a  la  nation,  perdu  leurs  privileges 
et  leurs  biens»  et  n'ont  d'intMts  que  oeux  d^truits  par  la  Revolution  t 
que  ia  chambre  des  d^put^s  devant  6tre  ^lue  suivant  le  mode  qu'il 

Slaira  au  Roi  d*6tablir,  ne  donne  aucune  garantie  k  la  nation  pour  la 
yfense  de  ses  droits.    Cette  consideration  est  d*une  telle  importancor 
qu'elle  annulle  entierement  la  charte,  puisqu'elle  ne  se  lie  au  peuple. 
que  par  le  mode  d'election. — L*armee  voit  tous  les  jours  vantcr  avec 
enthousiasme  les  soldats  de  la  Vendue  et  do  Temigration  :  e!!e  ne  lit 
dans  les  joumaux,  on  n'imprinie  que  les  plus  odieuses  caioranies  pour 
tcrnir  sa  gloire.    Cela  seul  est  suffisant  pour  la  rendre  irreconciliable 
avec  les  Bourbons,  et  accroitre  chaque  jour  la  repugnance  qu'elle 
ressent  pour  des  prinoea  revenus  sur  le  trdne  par  le  secoura  de 
500,000  bayonnettes  ennemiea*  Comment  Tarmle  pourrait-eDe  ja^ 
maia  s'attacoer  a  des  princes  ennemis  de  sa  gloire,  Strangers  k  toutes 
aes  grandes  et  mimbrables  joum^es  ?   Le  peuple  tout  entier  se  voit: 
menace  du  retour  du  regime  filodal  despnvild^:  il  ne  sera  plus  , 
appele  a  partager  les  honneurs*  mais  seulement  a  supporter  toutes  lea 
VQU  XXX.  !no^  60*  G  g 
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iiiarges  i  il  est  ientF§  sous  le  joug  de  tes  mattres  i  set  enfims  seront 
MJdaffl,  jaiiMus  offiders :  le  cheinin  des  honnean  ciyQs  de  la  magis- 
trature^  des  armies,  lui  est  ferm^  dtennais  sans  retour — sentimeni 
d'autant  plus  p(:nible,  qu*U  n'est  pas  un  village  .qui  n'ait  donn^'nais- 
•ance  k  un  general,  ou  ^  un  colonel,  ou  u  un  capitaine,  ou  a  un  pr^- 
fet.  ou  a  im  jn^e.  on  a  un  nflministrateur,  qui  s^etiiit  61ev6  par  son 
propre  merite,  et  iiiustrc  sa  faniille  et  son  pays.  Cest  ce  qui  lui 
donnait  pour  la  quatrieme  dynastie  ce  sincere  attachement,  qui  lui 
fait  dire  que  At  Lottis  de  Bourbon  est  le  roi  des  nobles.  Napoleon  est 
le  roi  du  peuple. '  p.  66-69. 

Wc  \vd\v  (juoted  these  passages,  not  as  contniiiing  any  tiling 
Kke  nil  Mcciinite  statement  of  tlie  facts,  but  because  they  unques- 
tionably fcug^cst  some  of  the  points  which  it  is  most  material 
for  the  I  resent  government  of  France  to  keep  constantly  in 
view.  We  «}inll  now  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  pnnci- 
pal  matters  counectcil  with  the  veiy  interesting  subject  of  this 
pul)licnt!0!i.  The^e  topics  naturally  arrange  themselves  under 
tliree  hcacLs ;  the  Dclluouemait  of  Buonaparie,  and  the  conducL 
of  his  buccessori? ;  his  Delcntioii  as  a  prisoner ;  and  his  TVeat^ 
ment^  in  that  custody.  The  remarks  which  we  have  to  auhmit 
to  the  reader  upon  cad)  of  these  points^  are  dictated  by  no  fac- 
tions feeling  i  tor  we  believe  that  the  parties  which  divide  this 
country  hinge  upon  any  thing  rather  than  the  subject  of  Buona^- 
parte Neither  do  they  proceed  from  any  vdiement  fecliugs  to- 
<  wards  the  individual,  whom  we  are  unable  to  admivewith  some 
persons,  because  we  regard  him  as  a  conqueror  and  a  tyrant; 
whom  yet  we  cannot  view  as  the  only  bad  ruler  and  bad  neigh- 
bour that  ever  existed,  because  we  find  other  princes  eager  to 
follow  liis  e?^ample.  A  regard  for  truth  and  justice — an  an- 
xious desire  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world — a  jealous  feel- 
ing for  the  honour  of  our  country — alone  influence  us  in  the 
remarks  which  follow ;  and,  satisfied  that  our  motives  are  pure^ 
and  knowing  that  our  opinion  is  impartial,  we  fearlessly  give  it 
to  die  publick,  in  the  very  confident  expectation  that  the  candid 
part  of  the  coinnumity  will  receive  it  favourably. 

I.  The  right  to  dethrone  Buonaparte,  we  conceive  to  have 
been  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  right  of  selt-defence,  exer- 
cised by  all  tlie  neighbouring  governments  which  he  had  in  suc- 
cession attacked,  despoiling  thereof  their  provinces,  and  endan- 

gering  their  existence.  We  need  not  here  inquire  minutely  into 
le  grounds  oi'  the  various  wars  which  he  had  waged  against 
them ;  nor  will  it  materially  affect  the  argument,  if  it  should  be 
admitted  that  in  one  or  two  cases  they  were  the  aggressors,  and 
he  had  just  cause  of  ouarreL  The  broad  fact  is  altogether  unde* 
1|iabl^  that  he  had  aevoted  his  life  to  conquest ;  IobA  he  enjoy- 
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ctl  means  of  indulginir  tliis  master-passion  ample  beyond  all 
loniier  measure;  imd  that  France,  under  his  doininiou,  had  be- 
come the  vtry  ^c(UlrJi;e  oi"  Europe.  In  some  insttnices,  ficr  con- 
quests may  have  h(M!efited  the  people  whcjs'j  ha(!  rulers  she  over- 
threw, nud  whose  barbarous  iristituti'.)i>«  she  destroyed;  but  as 
coiu|iio:^t  \va>  her  main  objixt,  and  ret")i  <ii  <»nly  incidcntid  to  tiie 
pursuit  of  it,  and  probably  not  at  ai!  (K'^ired  for  its  own  sake, 
no  man  can  seriously  ])r<'tend  that  th:  system  was  beneticial  and 
Safe,  thou«^h  it  mi«^dn  l:o  allowable  in  so:ue  cases  to  rejoice,  tliat 
out  of  its  general  laischiefs  partial  good  liad  arisen.  Of  tliis 
overgrown  power,  and  purely  military  antl  conc^uering  scheiuc, 
Buonaparte  was  the  life  and  soul ;  there  was  every  reason  to 
expect  that  his  removal  would  restore  the  French  people  tQ 
peaceful  habits  s  and  thou;^h  no  one  Ciin  doubt,  that  had  he 
continued  in  power^  the  efiects  of  the  late  war  would  have  been 
perceived  in  a  considerable  change  of  conduct^  prescribed  by 
circumstances  rather  tlian  inclination^  it  seems  clear* that  the 
safety  of  Europe  required  his  being  displaced.  Nor  is  it  any 
'  answer  to  say,  that  France  remains  a  powerful  and  an  ambitious 
country;  and  that  nt  sonie  future  time  she  may  be  a  dangerous 
heighbour  under  the  Bourbons.  Human  policy  is  always  oc- 
cupied in  deciding  amidst  a  choice  of  diiEcnlties ;  and  in  the 
practical  management  of  affairs,  it  is  wisdom  to  prefer  the  course 
which  ensures  safety  for  the  longest  period  of  time,  though  the 
danger,  after  uliy  may  only  be  warded  o%  and  the  evil  day  at 
last  may  come. 

The  pretension  sot  up  by  Baonnparte  that  his  throne  was  le- 
giiima/c,  and  that  his  dynasty  stood  })reci:>cly  in  the  same  predi- 
cament with  those  which  preceded  it,  involves  a  palpable  fal- 
lacy. We  argue  the  question  on  its  true  in-ounds  of  general 
exj>ediency  and  popular  right,  not  of  the  exploded  and  unin- 
telligible doctrines  of  heretntary  claims;  and,  when  we  say  that 
an  hereditary  is  preierabie  to  any  other  title,  it  is  only  because 
the  transmission  of  supreme  poWer  from  father  to  son  has  been 
tl)und  most  beneficiid,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  people,  for  whom^ 
and  .  for  whose  good,  both  the  constitution  of  ml  power,  and 
the  laws  of  its  devoltitton,  are  appointed.  But,  in  whichever 
Way  we  take  the  question,  there  is  a  sophism  in  Buonapartefg 
argument,  which  consists  In  applying  to  the  beginning  of  his 
dynasty*  and  to  himself,  its  founder,  the  principles  which  every 
one  is  disposed  to  admit  respecting  all  dynasties,  provided 
they  have  been  long  established.  Tlius,  though  we  may  admit 
that  his  tide  was  as  good  as  Hugh  Capet's  (the  butcher's  son  *), 

*  Dante  alludes  to  this  in  the  Ptirgcttorio,  where,  it  must  be  coi^ 
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to  apply  this  case  to  that  of  his  dethronement,  we  must  trans- 
port ourselves  back  to  Hugh  Capet's  timc^  and  ask  who  would 
nave  cried  out  veiy  much  at  bis  being  removed  by  some  more 
fortunate  adventurer  ?  Buonaparte  stood  in  this  predicament ; 
but  he  applies  to  his  case,  not  the  case  of  the  founder  of  the  third 
race»  but  that  of  the  dynasty,  after  it  had  been  consolidated  by 
the  succession  of  ii^cs.  TJiat  he  should  have  been  overthrown, 
not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  ibrce  of  foreign  arms,  is  no  doubt 
deeply  to  be  lamented  on  every  account — for  the  sake  of  the 
French  people,  as  well  as  of  good  principle  all  over  the  world. 
His  elevation  to  power  was  the  work  of  the  army  unquestion- 
ably ;  but  it  had,  in  a  great  degree,  the  assent  of  the  nation  ;  and 
it  was,  at  all  events,  performed  by  Frenchmen  alone.  The  na- 
tion, we  do  not  donbf,  whatever  niayjiavc  been  the  wish  of  the 
soldiery,  at  last  desireit  iiis  dowiilal  ;  but  they  unfortunately  ef- 
fected it  through  tlif^  intervention  of  stran<rers,  after  their  own 
troops  had  been  di^cuiiiiitcd  ;  and  it  is  still  more  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  those  strangers  were  the  founders  of  the  fiith,  or  the  re- 
storers of  the  third  dyntisty,  (whichever  mav  be  the  most  correct 
fonii  of  speech),  without  any  consultation  of  the  popular  opinion. 
But  it  is,  in  our  opuiion,  of  little  consecjuence  now  to  inquire 


ili  advised ;  he  ought  to  have  thrown  himself  more  on  the  coun- 
try; he  should  have  made  his  stvle  more  conformable  to  the 
fact  that  he  became  the  king  of  revoltttionized  France;  he 
should  have  spok^  less  of  legit  imacy  in  the  midst  of  institutions 
which  all  rest  upon  the  overdorow  of  the  did  ^vemm^t»  and 
which  he  nevertheless  must  support.  But  it  signifies  compara- 
tively Uttle  \N  hat  family  fills  ue  throne^  provided  the  peace  of 
the  Gountr^r  be  preserved,  the  great  improvements  effected  by 
the  revolution  perpetuated,  and  the  structure  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion completed,  of  wliich  these  changes  have  laid  the  foundatioii» 
It  seems  quite  impossible  that  any  king  can  long  rei^  in  France, 
who  will  not  conform  himself  to  the  new  order  of  thmgs,  and  the 
imiversal  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  countiy.  Lewis  XVIII. 
has  given  ample  proofs,  jxirticularly  since  tlie  dissolution  of  the 
ChnniKcr  of  De])uties  in  1816,  that  he  is  sensil-^le  of  this  truth. 
No  serious  attempts,  we  think,  are  to  be  appreliended,  a?  long  as 
he  lives,  to  revive  the  wild  project  of  the  emigrants,  and  undo 


fessed,  he  makes  the  founder  of  the  Third  Race  speak  in  latbef  va^ 
iavourable  terms  of  his  descentlant?. 

*  J  fui  radke  della  mala  pianfn 


into  the  title  of  Lewis  XVIII. 
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Tdiat  the  revQlution  has  cfiected.  The  numbers  and  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  are  interested  in  such  a  Gounter-revoiution, 
must  daily  diminish ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  Crown  will 
be  transmitted  to  princes  who  will  very  soon  perceive^  whatever 
may  be  their  previous  dispositions,  that>  to  govern  at  aU>  they 
must  i^ive  up  such  fatal  schemes,  and  will  sacrifice  to  the  secu- 
rity ot  the  dynasty,  their  gratitude  towards  its  individual  sup- 
porters, whidi  perhaps  they  would  not  have  abandoned  for  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  longer  the  reigning  monarch  lives, 
tlie  more  stable  will  the  government  become,  and  the  more  ine- 
Titable  this  course  of  policy  in  his  successors.  In  thd  mean 
time,  the  constitution  is  not  st^ituniary.  The  progress  of  discus- 
sion; the  intercourse  with  enlightened  men  in  England;  the 
growing  opinion  even  in  the  Court,  that  a  popular  government 
provides  for  the  security  of  the  throne,  while  it  draws  forth  the 
resources  of  the  country — all  tend  to  consolidate  and  to  improve 
the  monarchy,  and  ciuce  it  to  the  limited  form  which  ensures 
flo  many  advantages  both  to  the  rulers  and  the  people  in  this 
-country. 

IL  We  have  stated  the  necessity  of  dethroning  Buonaparte : 
— the  complete  securing  of  his  person  appears  to  be  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  same  necessity.  As  long  as  he  was  at 
large^  citlier  in  France  or  elsewhere^  he  became  a  rallying  point 
to  the  disalfected  and  the  discontented.  While  there  was  a 
possibility  of  his  again  mounting  the  throncy  the  great  re- 
mains of  his  party  never  could  be  expected  to  disperse  and 
£>rm  new  connexions.  While  he  continued  at  larger  no  man 
could  despair  of  his  fortunes,  after  the  extraordinary  events  of 
1815.  That  he  should  remain  quiet,  was  as  impossible  that 
he  should  prove  inoffensive  if  he  moved.  His  residence  must  at 
all  times  be  the  focus  of  intrigue  to  the  enemies  of  the  restored 
^vemment,  both  in  France  and  in  foreign  states.  Tlien,  if  his 
jConiinement  was  absolutely  ncc?5;sary,  \m  brmishment  seemed 
almost  equally  essential.  A  place  of  custody  was  required, 
whicl)  should  not  only  be  secure,  but  appear  so.  Not  only  must 
his  escape  be  rendered  impossible,  but  it  must  strike  all  man- 
kind as  hopeless.  Nothing  else  could  wean  from  him  the  at- 
tachment of  his  followers;  nothing  else  could  turn  the  miiicls  of 
the  French  people  towards  their  new  condition,  witli  undivided 
intei'est  and  affection  ;  nothing  else  could  deprive  revoluUonary 
faction  of  its  resource  and  incentive,  or  ordinary  political  dis- 
content of  the  tendency  to  dcironerate  into  disaffection.  While 
Buonaparte  was  expected — im<]  he  w;is  sure  to  live  in  men's 
hopes,  as  long  as  his  return    as  not  inaiie  physically  impossible 

— no  such  thing  as  party^  and  conse^ueutly  no  iree  constitution 
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could  grow  up  ill  France ;  every  opposition  must  be  the  facti<ni 
of  the  ex-cmperor,  and  its  tendency  iniist  be  rebelHous.  The- 
rost  of  Europe^  as  well  as  France^  had  the  same  interest  in  his 
effectunl  conflnciiiGnt ;  and  no  country  more  than  our  own.  To 
say  nothi'^ir  ^he  interest  wliich  we  above  all  nati<n>«^  Imve  in  a 
peiiceable  nt  i^hbourlinod  bein^  maintained,  the  progress  of  im- 

Erovor.icnt  at  lioinc  was  not  niorely  checked,  but  nearly  stopl, 
y  the  universal  })rev:i!ence  oi  alarm,  wliilc  the  greatest  of  all 
our  dangers  continue  to  menace  from  abroad.  To  every  jiro- 
position  (){  reibrm,iiow  temperate  soever,  one  answer  was  reaily^ — 

*  The  storm  still  rages  without,  tlireatening  each  moment  to 
'  level  all  before  it;  this  is  no  time  for  toncnlng  the  beaiuii  in 

*  order  to  rc])air  our  house ;  let  the  liurricane  pass  away,  and  we 
'  shall  then  strengthen  the  building  by  removing  what  time  has 

*  rotted. ' — Any  attempt  to  secure  Buonaparte's  person,  which 
did  not  manlfestiy  render  his  liberation  impmcticable*  would 
have  left  too  much  ground  for  men's  fear%  to  get  over  this  con- 
stant objection  to  ml  wise  measures,  and  this  standing  defence 
of  all  misgovemmeut  and  abuse. 

It  seems  equally  clear,  that  England  was  the  power  most  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  tlie  custody  or  his  person.  Our  interest  in- 
the  publick  peace  of  Europe  was  less  biassed  by  selfish  const- 
derations;  we  were  less  likely  to  use  our  power  over  him  as  a 
i^eans  of  annoyance  to  others ;  our  high  character  for  honour 
and  humanity,  gave  a  pledge  that  no  unnecessary  harshness 
would  be  used,  and  no  ground  afforded  for  tlie  suspicions 
usually  attendant  upon  the  keepers  of  dethroned  Monarchs 
when  they  })ay  the  debt  of  nature  before  the  accustomed  tiuit. 
The  place  eliosen,  is  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  main  object  of  perfect  and  manitest  security, 
"Nvlth  no  other  drawbacks  upon  the  eomf-;rt  of  the  prisoner  than 
its  distance  and  itA  confined  liimtij — both  of  which  are  essenti- 
ally necessary  for  fulfil lliig  the  con(litit»ns,  both  being  re<|uired 
to  render  the  conhnemcnt  complete,  and  to  make  its  complete- 
ness apparent.  For  tlicse  reasons,  no  opposition  seems  to  have 
been  ollLrcil  in  tije  House  of  Commons^  and  hardly  any  m  the 
Lords,  to  the  Bills  tor  enabling  the  Goverimient  to  detain  Buo- 
naparte. The  necessity  of  the  measure  was  universally  felt,  and 
the  reascmableness  of  the  provisions  ibr  carrying  it  ihto  efiect, 
admitted.  No  man,  however,  was  barbarous  enough  to  assert, 
that  the  confinement  should  be  pemetual ;  all  seemed  ready  to 
granti  thi^  as  soon  as  the  peace  m  France  and  of  Europe  would 
allow  of  his  liberation,  this  celebrated  prisoner  should  be  set  free. 
This  was  also  stated  in  express  terms,  we  believe  on  all  sides^ 
during  the  very  brief  discussion  which  aroee  on  the  questioiif 
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III.  It  was  uiivlerstoad  with  equal  di^tnictr.c^s, — anil  indeed 
every  consideration  oF  justice,  of  luniuuiity,  of  policy,  plainly 
dictates, — that  the  smallest  decree  of  restraint  necessary  for  sate 
custndv,  is  alone  to  be  einploved.  The  coniinenient  is  merelv 
tor  securing  iiiti  person,  and  not  at  all  for  punishing  him.  The 
necessity  which  alone  justifietl  the  imprisonment,  ought  to  liiuit 
its  rigours.  We  have  no  right  to  impose  a  single  restriction 
oipon  liiHi,  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  preventing  his  e- 
•scape.  It  is  becoming  the  generosity  of  the  English  character, 
that  so  great  an  cnemv,  now  fallen  so  low,  and  by  the  fortune 
tof  war  placed  in  our  hands,  should  betrealled  with  every  Indul- 
gence which  his  safe  custody  will  allow.  The  case  is  unprece- 
dented ;  it  rests  on  its  own  merits.  The  detention,'  though  re- 
pugnant to  no  principle  in  the  law  of  nations,  can  be  sanc- 
tioned by  no  express  authority,  nor  justified  by  any  foitner  ex- 
ample. The  peculiar  exigence  of  the  situation*;  the  extremity 
t>f  the  case — must  be  the  surest  ground  of  the  proceeding;,  and 
4he  plea  of  necessity,  proverbially  so  often  abused  by  power,  is^ 
"after  all,  the  best  defence  of  our  conduct.  In  circumstances 
like  these,  a  regard  for  our  own  character,  as  well  as  for  what 
*is  right  in  itself,  imperiously  prescribes  the  duty  and  the  policy 
/of  rather  erring  on  the  side  of  indulgence.  It  concerns  the  ho- 
nour of  the  country  most  materiaMy,  to  inquire  whether  this  line 
of  conduct  has  been  j.Mirsiied.  A  very  general  belief  prevails, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  that  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoner  isuiu»rrt  ->;ii  ily  har>h.  The  unfortunate,  no  doubt, 
are  apt  lo  complain  beyond  measure.  The  friends  who  still  ad- 
hei-e  to  fallen  greau^e>s,  arc  ]>rone  to  exaggeration,  while  they 
echo  tliose  complaints, — ^tiie  rather  that  they  feel  a  sort  of  ex- 
cuse foi-  an  artiftce  which,  if  not  pious,  is  at  least  disinterested. 
Much  of  what  has  appeal  ed,  tiierefore,  we  lay  wholly  aside  in 
our  endeavours  to  ascertain  tlie  kiiid  of  treatment  which  Buona- 
parte experiences ;  and  we  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the 
iconsideration  of  Ae  document  fecently  given  to  the  publick  bv 
Mr  CMeara,  the  respectability  of  whose  character  is  beyond 
all  question,— ^the  facts  stated  b}  whom  hiave  been  wholly  un* 
contradicted. 

When  we  speak  duis  df  Mr  O'Meara,  it  is  not  merely  in  con- 
^^e^uence  of  private  inquiries  among  persons  abundantly  com- 
p^ut  to  jv^dge,  and  altogether  unprejudiced  in  his  favour; 
^ple  te^tunony  is  publicldy  borne  to  his  character  by  Doctor 
IPes^^^^  ^  gentleman  high  on  the  Medical  Staff',  and  who  has 
long  been  honoured  witli  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Glo'stCTf 
having  lived  formerly  in  hib  family,  and  whose  own  respectable 
family  is  well  known  and  esteemed  in  the  city  where  we  write. 
It  is  tbrough  Dr  I*  crguson^  who  describes  him  as  *  his  nifift 
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intimate  friaid^^  that  Mr  O'Meara  has  given  his  correspond-* 
ence  to  the  publick.  Captain  Maitland,  to  whom  Buonaparte 
surrenderetl,  adds  his  unequivocal  sancuon  to  the  e\ideuce  of 
Dr  Ferguson ;  he  states,  that  during  his  whole  experience  in 
the  navy,  he  '  iievci  had  the  })J(jahure  of  saiHng  with  an  otHcer 
in  his  situation  who  so  fully  met  his  expectations ; '  he  adds, 
that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  his  professional  abilities  to 
be  of  the  first  class,  and  that  this  is  the  ODinion  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  surgeons  in  tne  navy ;  * — that  dor* 
ing  a  very  sickly  period  on  board  his  ship,  ^  his  attention  and 
tenderness  to  tne  men  were  such  as  to  call  forth  his  warmest 
approbatiooi,  and  the  grateftil  affection  of  both  officers  and 
men ; ' — and  that,  had  he  another  ship,  *  he  knows  no  man  in 
the  service'  he  should  wish  to  have  for  surgeon  so  mudi  as  Mr 
aMeara.' 

The  manner  of  his  appointment  to  St  Helena  next  merits 
our  attention.  The  place  was  not  of  his  own  seeking — but  b^ 
stowed  in  consequence  of  Captain  Maitland's  recommendation, 
who  applied  to  Lord  Keith  for  the  assistance  of  Mr  O'Meara  in 

his  proK'ssional  capacity.  His  Lordship  approved  of  the  propo- 
sition, and  most  stronfrly  advised  him  to  accept  of  it ;  *  he  also 
apphed  to  the  Acimnaity,  and  recommeiuled  the  appointment, 
which  was  regularly  made  by  that  Board.  In  consenting  to  go, 
Mr  0*Meara  made  it  a  special  condition  that  he  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  British  officer,  paid  by  the  Bi  itish  government-,  and 
in  no  wise  dependent  upon  Biionnpa?  te  ;  that  his  name  should  be 


♦  Lord  K.'s  words  were  these — *  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  order 

*  you  to  accept  of  it,  as  it.  is  out  of  tlie  naval  service,  aad  is  a  bu- 

*  siiiess  altogether  extraordinary,  and  must  be  voluntary  on  your 

*  part :  But  1,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  will  authorize  you  to  accept 
^  of  it ;  and  I  advise  you  most  strongly  to  do  so,  as  I  am  coovinced 

*  the  Government  will  be  obliged  to  you ;  and  it  is  a  situatioii  which 
'  may,  with  propriety  and  honour,  be  held  by  an  Englishman. ' — 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  gallant  admiral,  who  is  as  incapable 
of  wishing  to  insult  or  harass,  or  wear  out  by  ill  treatment,  the 
health  and  the  life  of  the  celebrated  captive,  as  he  would  be  of  declin- 
ing to  meet  him  in  fair  hostility,  deemed  it  clear  that  the  English  go- 
vernment must  be  desirous  of  placing  about  his  person  a  skilful  and 
honest  physician,  as  a  guarantee  against  any  unfair  practice,  and  to 

S re  vent  any  suspicion  of  the  kind  from  resting  upon  the  character  of 
le  country.  This  is  plainly  the  meaning  of  his  anxiety  that  Mr 
Omeara  should  go  to  St  Helena.  If  Sir  H.  Lowe  had  feit»  in  all 
respects,  like  his  Lordship,  he  would  have  been  less  apt>  we  should 
^ink,  to  demean  himself  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  render  Mr  O'Meara's 
stay  there  impossible^ 
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continue(i  on  the  navy  list-,  and  his  time  go  on  for  promotion  in 
the  service.  He  stood  therefore,  in  every  respect,  upon  the 
snriie  footing  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe — and  with  a  character  fully 
as  unsullied  ;  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  autliority  that  sent 
the  Governor  there, — comiHi&»ioned  to  perl'onn  what  was  also 
one  of  his  Excellency's  first  duties,  to  watcli  over  Buonaparte's 
safety, — and  exposed  to  no  restrictions,  nor  subjected  to  any  ju- 
risdiction other  than  the  laws  of  his  c^/LiiiLiy  and  of  the  servic<^ 
,  to  which  his  superior  officer  was  equally  bound  to  conform. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  Mr  O'Meara  had  the  misfortime 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Sir  H.  Lowew  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
they  soon  differed  upon  the  degree  of  harshness  fit  to  be  shown  to- 
wards their  charge :  But  although  less  important  circumstances 
may  have  first  given  ri&e  to  a  coolness  between  them,  their  Bitt 
open  disagreement  had  a  very  remarkable  orimn.  Sir  H.  Lowe^  . 
it  seems,  thought  proper  to  require  that  Mr  O'Meara  should 
repeat  to  him  the  sub;  tance  of  all  his  conversations  with  Buona* 
parte.  He  told  him,  that  he  wiis  '  no  judge  of  the  importance 
of  their  subjects ' — ^that  he  ^  had  no  business  to  set  up  his  own 
judgment  on  the  nature  of  them ' — and  tliat  ^  he  might  consi- 
der several  things  cf  great  importance  as  trifling  and  uninterest- 
ing. *    To  this  most  strange  demand  Mr  O'Meara  replied,  that 

*  such  conduct  on  his  part  would  cover  him  with  wcll-niCrited 
infamy,  and  render  him  unfit  for  the  socicly  of  any  man  of  ho- 
nour ;  '  and  he  justly  addeJ,  that  any  physicuin  wiio  '  could  insi- 
nuate himselt"  intt>  the  confifi{  !icc  of  his  patient,  and  avail  hnnself 
of  the  frequent  opportunities  necessarily  alibi ded  of  being  near 
his  person,  to  wring  from  him  disclosures  of  his  sentiments  and 
opinions  for  tlie  pui])o.>e  of  hetrayhig  them,  lUKier  pretence  of 
curiui;  or  alk  viaUnir  his  infirmities,  and  in  that  C(;iiiideJicc  liich 
has  been,  iVom  time  innnemorial,  reposed,  by  the  sick  in  per- 
sons profesbing  the  iiealin'>  ait,  would  deserve  to  be  braiided 
with  the  appellation  of  a  police  ^py. '  That  such  were  not  his 
Excellency's  notions  of  prolessional  delicacy,  and  that  he  was 
somewhat  impatient  of  contradiction,  upon  his  own  peculiar 
ideas  regarding  this  subject,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  addressed  to  him  by  Mr  O'Meara,  in  Decem- 
ber 1817,  and  lyhoUy  uncontradicted  ever  since — ^  It  is  with 

*  infinite  pain.  Sir,  that  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  refer  to  tlie  ig- 

*  nominious  treatment  which  I  have  suffered  from  you  in  your  own 
f  house,  especially  upon  two  occasions.    Were  1  culpable,  even 
'  a  court-martial  coultl  not  authorize  the  intemperate  and  opprof 
^  brious  epidiets  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  me^  and  being  twice' 
^  turned  out  of  doors  in  the  presence  of  witnesses;  the  last  time 

*  not  without  apprehensions,  on  my  part,  of  experiencing  per- 
^  sonal  yioleoce.   I  have^  Sir,  had  the  honour  to  serve  my  p  >uii- 
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*  try  in  the  royal  navy  for  s^  ^  oral  years,  mitW  now  -without  cen- 

*  sure,  and,  perhaps,  not  without  sonic  liitJe  conimcnclatlon  ;  and 

*  I  must  protest  a*i[ainst  any  person,  however  superior  to  nie  in 

*  rank,  making  use  ot  lauguatre  and  treatment  towards  me  un- 

*  worthy  of^  and  degrading  to  an  officer  who  has  the  honour  to 
'  serve  in  his  Majesty^s  navy.  * 

Among  other  points  of  difference,  one  whicli  the  goremor 
appears  highly  to  have  prized,  was  the  etiquette  relating  to  the 
name  by  which  Buonaparte  should  be  called  in  the  medif  re- 
ports; as  if  it  could  possibly  signify  a  straw  to  the  tmrHjuilhty  of 
Europe,  whether  those  bulletins,  seen  only  by  the  prisoner  him* 
^eif  and  by  our  government,  gave  one  title  or  another  to  a  per- 
son eonfined  in  uie  closest  custodjr  on  a  rook  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

All  these  differences,  however,  and  chiefly  the  refusal  of  Mr 
CyMeara  to  betray  the  most  delicate  kind  of  professional  confi- 
dence, produced  a  positive,  and,  we  believe,  all  who  read  the 
act  of  Parliament,  will  admit)  an  illegal  order  from  the  governor^ 
confining  him  to  Longwood,  unless  in  certain  specified  cases.  A 
British  ofiicer  evident^  could  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  a  French 

Prisoner,  merely  because  he  had  refused  to  act  as  a  spy ;  and  the 
)octor  sent  in  his  resignation,  unless  the  order  should  be  immedi- 
ately rescinded;  demanding  at  the  smne  time,  to  be  tried  by  a  com- 
etent  tribunal,  if  tlie  n^'overnor  had  any  charn:e  to  bring  against 
im.  The  resiL:ii:ui<;n  was  accepted ;  but  attempts  were  made 
to  show  that  the  oi'dcr  did  not  place  him  under  such  restrjiiiits 
as  tiie  I'rench  were  liable  to.  Much  was  said  of  hisdisol>etiience 
in  presuming  to  write  a  letter  to'Bertrand ;  and  a  general  cliarge 
of  neglecting  insti  uctions  was  repeatetily  made.  As  to  the  re- 
strictions, Mr  O'Meara  answereil  (nor  can  any  reply  be  gi\  n 
to  the  an«;wer),  that  none  of  the  French  were  prevented  by  law 
from  leaving  Longwood  j  the  accusation  ot  writing  a  letter,  he 
desired  mig^t  be  examined  by  a  court-martial,  as  lie  could  not 
comprehend  its  import ;  and  to  the  more  general  charge,  he  an- 
swefw,  that  he  never  had  received  any  instructions  to  guide  his 
intercourse  with  Buonaparte,  except  general  and  veroal  *  in- 
sinuations, '  which  left  nim  to  his  own  discretion,  although  he 
had  constantly  requested  that  they  might  be  reduced  to  writing. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  state  of  Buonaparte's  health  was  grow- 
ing daily  worse ;  and  he  would  sufier  no  one  but  Mr  0*Meara 
to  attend  him.  This  distrust  may  perhaps  seem  not  wholly  un- 
reasonable^ to  those  who  reflect  that  lu  had  chosen  this  wilful 
and  honourable  attaidant  himself,  and  had  witnessed,  on  the 
governor's  part,  a  constant  disposition  to  thwart  him,  and  a  line 
of  conduct,  calculated  by  its  tendency,  if  not  by  its  intention,  to 
firive  him  from  the  station*   This  appears  to  be  a  groimd  xt 
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suspicion  sulHciont  to  influence  any  one  in  Buonaparte's  singular 
position,  tliouL""!!  all  tlie  other  causes  of  repugnance  to  the  go- 
venu^r  and  his  predecessors  !i;id  b"cn  rof  ioved.  Sir  H.  Lowe 
indeed  denies,  in  a  letter  to  Hertrand,  dated  Slst  A})ril  1818, 
that  Mr  O'Meara  had  ever  warned  him  of  his  patient  being  at- 
tacked with  Chronic  Hepatitis ;  and  he  says,  that  as  late  as  the 
25th  of  Mnrcli,  Mr  O'Meara  had  doubtm^ly  spoken  of  an  '  inci" 
jnerit  fJcpat/l/s.  *  Rut  unfortunately  lor  the  governor,  Mr 
O'Mearn  has  j^rcduced  two  official  bulletins  or  reports  address- 
ed by  him  to  his  Kxreilency,  dated  the  Jst  and  5th  of  October 
1517,  in  which  the  jnitient  is  said  to  be  afHicted,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, wiili  Chronic  I It'palitis.  He  also  dcclnrcs,  that  he  made  con- 
stantly his  reports  to  the  governor  upon  the  progress  of  thi>  dis- 
ease, which  he  always  statcil  to  be  increasing;  he  particularly 
mentions  six  such  reports  between  the  month  of  September 
(qu.  November  ?)  1 8 17,  and  Marcli  1818.  We  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  he  states  horse-exercise  to  be  essential  to  his  reco- 
very, and  that  none  of  the  restraints  and  ainu>yances  which  seem 
to  have  made  Buonaparte  long  abandon  that  favmuite  as  well 
as  healthfid  amusement,  were  relaxed  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
'  commendation.  When,  upon  the  '  prcssinii  nea  ssitij  *  of  this  ex- 
ercise beinir  urocd,  the  governor  asked  Mr  O'Meara  why  his  pa- 
tient did  not  ride, — he  answered,  that  he  did  not  know  the  reasons; 
but  he  adds,  in  his  declaration,  that  he  was  forced  to  make  a  re- 
solution against  ever  '  meddling  in  discussion  foreign  to  medi- 

*  cal  sii])iects,  by  the  abusive  lariixnac^c,  violence,  and  bad  trcat- 
^  ment  which  he  experienced  from  bir  H.  Lowe  whenever  he 

*  delivered  an  opinion  and  sentiment  not  consonant  to  his  own. ' 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  strange  treatment  compelled 

Mr  O'Meara,  greatly  against  his  inclination,  to  resign  his  charge. 
'  For  some  months,  '  says  he  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor,  ^  I 
'  have  been  n^ade  to  lead  a  most  wretched  life,  bv  your  Excel- 
'  loncy's  obliging  me  to  proceed  to  your  house  twice  a  week,  re- 

*  vilitr^  me,  turning  me  out  of  doors  in  a  most  ignominious 

*  manner ;  once,  mdeed,  having  experienced  every  diing  except 

*  personal  violence,  menaced  by  words  and  looks,  because  I 
'  did  not  chuse  to  comply  with  verbal  insinuations.  '  What 
those  insinuations  were  of  which  he  complains,  and  which  Sir 
H.  Lowe,  though  often  rc(j nested,  woidd  not  put  in  writing-,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  This  only  is  plain,  that  they 
jnust  have  related  to  tlie  treatment  of  Buonaparte;  a? id  every 
consideration  of"  justice  an({  of  reirard  for  tlie  character  of  the 
nation,  whom  this  extraordinary  olHcer  is  supposed  to  represent 
in  tlie  mr.st  delicate  of  all  positions,  demand  a  full  explana'  .^n 
of  those  matters  which  Mr  O'Meara's  narrative  leaves  ia  thq 
dark.  ' 
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To  maltreat  the  physician  in  anyway;  to  require  that  he 
should  act  as  a  spy  upon  his  patient,  whom,  having  corpor- 
ally confined,  we  can  li;ive  no  manner  of  right  to  interfere  with, 
except  for  the  purpof^e  of  preventing  his  escape ;  to  compel  the 
resijriiation  of  the  only  medical  attendant  in  whom  Buonaparte 
had  any  confidence,  or  whose  visits  he  would  allow,  at  a  time 
too  when  he  laboured  under  a  dangerous  malady, — must  be 
deemed  a  line  of  conduct  altogether  unjustifiable,  even  if  we 
admit  that  it  was  adopted  without  a  view  to  the  conseqaeiices 
which  it  obviously  tends  to  produce.  These  charges  an;aiiMt 
Sir  H.  Lowe  are  amply  sufHcient  to  call  for  strict  investigation! 
without  taking  into  the  account  either  the  '  verbal  insiimatiom  * 
darkly  hinted  at,  or  the  restraints  upon  the  prisoner's  necessaiy 
exercise,  which  are  not  so  distinctly  detailed,  or  any  of  the  o- 
ther  accusations  published  in  works  of  less  authority  than  Mr 
O'Meara's  Letters,  but  all  unfortunately  rendered  more  credi-r 
ble  by  their  agreement  with  his  story. 

In  this  estimate  of  the  case  we  Lay  out  of  view  every  thing 
that  comes  from  Buonaparte  himself.  That  he  should  be 
unreasonable  in  his  demeanour,  wajti  to  be  expected ;  that  he 
should  be  on  the  worst  terms  with  his  keeper,  is  unfortunate ; 
and,  perhaps,  with  a  gentleman  incapable  of  treating  a  wor- 
thy officer  under  his  command  as  Sir  H.  Lowe  treated  Mr 
O'Meara,  Buonaparte  might  have  lived  upon  a  less  iinjdeft- 
sant  footing ;  But  the  intercourse  between  him  and  any  gover* 
nor  never  can  be  very  smooth.  That  he  should  accuse  alTplac? 
ed  over  him  with  conspiring  his  destruction,  is  natural  enou^ 
in  his  extraordmary  situation ;  and  accordingiyi  we  find  him 
solemnly  denouncing  the  governor  as  his  mwrderer^  (for  that 
must  be  the  word  in  the  blank  of  his  Notes,  April  25th  1818), 
*  and  bequeathing  to  the  House  of  Brunswick  the  opprobiium  <^ 
'  his  deaths  *  if  his  injuries  are  not  redressed.  Let  him  indulge  in 
all  this  spleen,  and  vent  it  in  accusations  as  black  as  be  pleases 
—they  can  do  no  harm  to  us,  or  to  the  character  of  our  coun- 
trv%  provided  we  take  care  that  they  are  entirely  groundless,  and 
that  their  falsehood  is  made  manifest  to  tlie  whole  world*  But 
as  long  as  Mr  O'Meara'a  case  remains  unanswered;  as  long  as 
all  inquiry  into  the  fact9  is  resisted,  and  a  speech  in  Parliament 
filled  with  statements,  furnished  by  the  accused  themselves,  is 
made  the  substitute  for  a  fair  and  effectual  inve8ti^;ation  of  their 
conduct— *xio  man  can  pretend  to  deny  that  there  is  some  colour 
for  even  the  worst  imputations  which  may  be  flung  upon*the 
character  of  the  nation.  Once  more,  let  it  be  recollected  that 
England  stands  in  tlie  most  delicate  of  all  situations.  She  has 
taken  upon  herself  an  office,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
peculiarly  liable  to  suspidon,  the  custody  of  a  dethroned  |do- 
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narcby  once  Her  moit  fonnidable  enemy.  Let  ber  take  eare^ 
before  it  is  too  late,  that  the  proofs  of  her  entire  innocence  in 
difldiarging  it  are  clearer  than  the  daj*  This  can  only  be  e& 
fected  by  rem  c  ving  every  doubt  at  present.  If  the  inquiry  be 
delayed  until  any  thing  befals  Buonaparte^  we  may  rest  assur* 
ed  tnat  her  justification  will  never  be  complete. 


Art.  IX.  1.  An  Inqvhy,  xvh ether  Crime  and  Misery  are  Produce 
ed  or  Prevented^  by  oar  Present  System  of  Prison  Discipline* 
illustrated  by  Descrinfiofis  of  ^  the  Borough  Compter ;  Tothill 
Fields  Prison ;  the  Jail  at  St  Albans ;  the  Jail  at  Guildford; 
the  Jail  at  Bristol the  Jails  at  Bu?y  and  Ilchester  ;  the  Mai- 
son  de  Force  at  Ghent  s  the  Fhiladdphia  Prison  ;  the  Penitcn" 
tiary  at  Millbank  ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ladies^  Com- 
mittee at  Newgate*  By  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  8vo. 
pp.  London,  1818. 

2.  A  letter  to  the  Common  Council  and  Lively  of  the  City  of 
London,  on  the  Abuses,  Existing  in  Newgate,  and  the  Necessiiy 
of  an  Immediate  Reform  in  the  Management  of  the  Pjison.  By 
the  Hon.  H.  0«  Beknet,  M.  P.  8to*  pp.  80.  London, 
1818. 

THERE  are  two  classes  of  subjects  wliich  naturally  engage  the 
attention  of  public  men,  and  divide  tlie  interest  wnich  so- 
ciety takes  in  their  proceedings.  The  one  may,  in  a  wide  sense, 
be  called  Party  Politics — the  other  Civil  or  domestic  Adminis- 
tration. To  the  former  belong  all  questions  touching  political 
rights  and  franchises — the  prmciples  of  the  Constitution->-4ih6 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  Ministers,  and  the  interest  and  honour  of 
the  country,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  its  conduct  and  relations 
to  foreign  powers,  either  in  peace  or  war.  The  latter  compre- 
hends most  of  the  branches  of  political  economy  and  statistics, 
and  all  tlic  ordinary  legislation  of  internal  police  and  regulation; 
and,  besides  the  two  ^eat  heads  of  Trade  and  Taxation,  embraces 
the  improvements  ot  the  civil  Code^ — ^the  care  of  the  Poor— the 
interests  of  Education,  Religion  and  Morality — and  the  protec* 
don  of  Pinsoners,  Lunatics  nnd  others  who  cannot  claim  protec*< 
tion  for  themselves.  This  distinction,  we  confess,  is  but  coarse* 
ly  drawTi — since  every  one  of  the  things  we  have  last  enume- 
rated may,  in  certain  circum<^ta!ices,  be  made  an  occasion  of 
pnrtv  coim  iuion.  But  what  we  mean  is,  that  they  are  not  its 
natural  ocrusions,  and  do  not  belong  to  those  topics  in  relation 
to  whicli  the  great  parties  of  a  tV(>e  country  necessarily  arise. 
One  great  part  of  a  btatesmon's  bubuiesii  may  thm  be  considered 
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as  polemic — and  another  as  cl^libcrative;  his  main  olgect  in  the 
first  being  to  (lisconifit  and  expose  his  opponents — and,  in  the 
second,  to  discover  the  be^t  means  oF  carrying  into  effect  ends 
which  all  agree  to  he  desirable. 

Judging  d  priori  of  tlie  relative  importance  or  agreeablenesi 
of  thi>se  two  occupations,  we  should  certainly  be  apt  to  think 
that  the  latter  was  by  fax  the  most  attractive  and  comfortable  in 
itselty  tis  well  the  most  likely  to  be  popular  with  the  cpmma- 
nity*  The  fact,  liowevcr,  happens  to  be  othei-wisc:  F()r  such 
is  the  excitement  of  a  public  contest  for  influence  :ku1  power, 
and  so  ^eat  the  })rize  to  be  won  in  those  hononrn'olo  iisVs,  that 
the  hii^hi'^^t  talents  are  nl!  ]>nt  in  requisition  for  th:it  (^^prrt  '  -pnt, 
and  all  their  force  and  splendour  reserved  for  the  srnii>o  fe  :  And 
indecil,  when  we  consider  that  the  object  of  this  striiirgle  is 
iiothi:;<r  less  tlian  to  put  the  whole  power  of  ndininistration  into 
the  lianc!^  of  tlie  victors,  and  thus  U)  cnahlo  them  not  only  to 
engross  tiie  credit  of  carrying  through  all  those  beneficial  ar- 
ransjemcn!-.  that  mny  be  called  for  by  the  voice  oi  the  country, 
but  to  carrv  them  through  lu  their  awn  wm/,  we  ought  not  per- 
haps to  woniitr,  that,  in  the  eagerness*  of  this  pursuit,  this,  which 
la  ihc  means  to  all  ends,  some  of  the  ends  themselves  should,  when 
separately  presented,  appear  of  inferior  mosient,  and  excite  fir 
less  interest  or  concern* 

But,  though  this  apo1o<^'y  may  be  available  in  some  degree 
to  the  actors,  it  still  IbAvos*  ns  at 'a  los^  to  account  for  the 
corresponding  sentiments  that  are  found  to  prevail  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  who  are  J>ut  lookers  on  for  the  mo^t  part 
in  this  great  scene  of  c(>iU' ntion — ami  cnn  scarcely  fail  to  per- 
ceive, one  would  imagine,  that  their  imiiKnliate  interests  were 
often  postponed  to  the  mere  glr.d  ;^toi^hip  of  the  parties,  and 
their  actual  service  neglected,  while  iUia  fierce  strife  was  main- 
tained as  to  who  should  be  allowed  to  serve  them.    In  such 
circumstances,  we  should  expect  in  find,  th:it  the  popular  fa- 
vourites would  not  be  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  political  par- 
ties, but  those  who,  witlioiit  regard  fo  })ari}',  came  forward  to 
suggest  and  promote  measures  ot  admitted  utility — and  laboured 
to  enhirge  the  enjoyments  and  advantages  of  the  people,  or  to 
alleviate  the  pre>.surc  ot'tlielr  necessary'  sufferinnrs.    That  it  is  not 
so  in  fdct  and  reality,  must  be  ascribed,  ^\  e  think,  partly  to  the 
sympathy  which,  in  a  country  like  this,  men  of  all  conditions  take 
in  the  party  iLeUngs  ui  tlicir  political  favourites,  and  the  sense 
^ey  have  ol  the  great  importance  of  thei  success,  and  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  their  principles ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  and 
In  a  greater  degree,  to  that  less  justifiable  but  very  familiar 
principle  of  our  nature,  by  which  we  are  led,  on  so  many  other 
occasions,  to  prefer  splendid  accomplishments  to  useful  quali-^ 
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ties^  and  to  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  those  perilous  and 
eventful  encounter^  where  the  prowess  of  the  champions  is  al- 
most all  that  is  to  be  proved  by  Uie  result,  than  in  ^those  humbler 
labours  of  love  or  wisdom,  by  which  the  enjoyments  of  the  whole 
society  are  multiplied  cnr  secured. 

There  ia  a  reason^  no  doubt»  for  this  also — and  a  wise  one 
— ^  for  every  other  general  law  to  which  its  great  Author  has 
subjected  our  being:  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  it  often 
operates  irremilarlv,  and  bevond  its  provinre. — ns  imiv  he  seen 
m  the  tauiiliar  instance  ot  the  exrei^sivo  a  itl  pernicious  admi- 
ration which  follows  all  jrreat  achievenieiiLs  in  NV'ar,  and  makes 
Military  fame  so  dano;erous]y  seducing,  lK)th  to  those  who 
give  and  to  those  who  receive  it.  It  is  undeniably  true,  as 
fewil't  said  long  ago,  that  he  who  made  two  bkicies  of  grass 
to  grow  where  only  one  jjrcw  before,  was  a  greater  benefac- 
tor to  his  country  than  all  tia  licioes  and  conquerr)rb  with  whom 
its  annals  are  emblazed  j  and  yet  it  woukl  be  iudicrous  to  com- 
pare the  fame  of  the  most  successful  improver  in  agriculture 
with  that  the  most  inconsiderable  soldier  who  evier  signalizeii 
his  coura^  in  an  muncoeflsfhl  campaign.  The  inventors  of  the 
ateanwoigme  and  the  spinning-machine  have,  beyond  all  ques-^ 
tion»  done  much  more  in  our  own  times»  not  only  to  increase 
the  comforts  and  wealth  of  their  country,  but  to  multiply  its  re- 
souFCes  and  enlarge  its  power,  than  all  the  Statesmen  and  War- 
riors who  have  ^ected,  durmg  the  same  })eriod»  to  direct  its 
destiny ;  and  yet^  while  the  incense  of  public  acclamation  ha& 
been  lavished  upon  the  latter — while  wealth  and  honours^  and 
hereditary  distinctions,  have  been  heaped  upon  them  in  their 
liveSy  and  monunientai  glories  been  devised  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  their  services,  the  former  have  been  left  un- 
distinguished in  Uie  crowd  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  permit- 
ted to  close  their  days,  unvisited  by  any  ray  of  ])ublic  llivoiir 
.<wr  national  nrntitnde, — for  no  otlier  reason  that  can  possibly  be 
suggested,  tiian  that  their  invaluable  services  were  performed 
without  noise  or  contention,  in  the  studious  privacy  of  benevo- 
lent meditation,  and  without  any  of  those  tumultuous  accomi^a- 
niments  that  excite  die  imagination,  or  enflame  the  pa^isions  of 
observant  multitudes. 

The  case,  however,  is  precisely  the  same  with  tlie  different 
classes  of  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  pu!)lic  interests. 
He  who  thunders  ui  popular  assemblies,  and  eon.sumes  his  an- 
tagonists in  the  blaze  of  his  patriotic  eloquence,  or  withers 
thm  with  the  flash  of  his  resistless  sarcasm,  inmiediately  be- 
comesy  not  merely  a  leader  in  the  senate,  but  an  idol  in  the 
counbry  at  ku  ge  \ — ^while  he  who  by  his  sagacity  discovers^ 
by  his  eloquence  rccoromfinds  and  1^  his  laborious  pene<» 
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▼crance  ultimately  effects,  some  great  improyement  in  the  otm* 
dttion  of  large  classes  of  the  community^  is  ratedy  by  that  un« 
ffratcful  commttnity,  as  a  far  inferior  personage,  and  obtains^ 
tor  his  nights  and  days  of  saccessfol  toiV  a  far  less  share  even 
of  the  cheap  reward  of  popular  applause  than  is  earned  by  the 
Otiter,  merely  in  following  the  impulse  of  his  own  ambitious  na- 
ture. No  man  in  this  country  ever  rose  to  a  high  political  sta- 
tion, or  even  obtained  any  s^rc/At  personal  j^owcr  and  influence 
in  society*  merely  by  ori":inatui<j  in  Parliament  measures  of  in* 
ternal  regulation,  or  conducting  with  judgment  and  success  im- 
provements, however  extensive,  that  did  not  afPect  the  interests 
of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  Stale.  Mr  Wil- 
berforce  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  an  exce})tion;  and  cer- 
tainly the  greatness,  the  long  endurance,  and  the  dif!i(  iiUy  of 
the  strufifMe,  which  he  at  last  conducted  to  so  irlori(;ii>,  a  tt  i mi- 
nation,  have  given  him  a  fame  and  popularity  wliich  may  be 
compared,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  a  party  leader.  But 
even  Mr  Wilberforce  would  be  at  once  demolished  in  a  contest 
with  the  leaders  of  party ;  and  could  do  nothing,  out  of  doors» 
liy  his  own  individual  exertions ;  while  'it  is  quite  manifest^  that 
the  greatest  and  most  meritorious  exertions  to  extend  the  reigii 
of  Justice  by  the  correction  of  oiir  dvil  code — to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Poor*-to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Prison* 
cr — or,  finally,  to  r^enerate  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  by 
an  improY^  s^'stem  of  Education,  will  never  give  a  man  half 
the  power  or  celebrity  that  may  be  secured,  at  any  time,  by  ik, 
brilliant  speech  on  a  motion  m  censure^  or  a  flaming  harangue 
on  the  boundlessness  of  our  resources,  or  the  glories  of  our 
arms. 

It  may  be  conjectured  already,  that  with  all  due  sense  of  the 
value  of  party  distinctions,  and  all  possible  veneration  for  the 
talents  which  they  call  most  prominently  into  action,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  this  estimate  of  public  services  might  be 
advantageously  corrected  ;  and  that  the  objects  which  would  ex- 
clusively occupy  our  statesmen,  if  they  were  aU  of  one  mind  u|>- 
on  constitutiouLil  questions,  ought  more  frequently  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  contentions  to  which  those  questions  p;ive  rise. 
"We  think  there  is,  of  late,  a  tendency  to  such  a  change  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  nation,  at  least,  seems  at  length  heartily  sick 
of  those  heroic  vapourings  about  our  elForts  for  the  salvation  of 
Europe,— -wliich  have  ended  in  the  restoration  of  old  abuses  a- 
broad,  and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  at  home ; — and  about 
the  vigour  which  was  required  for  the  maintaiance  of  our  glo- 
rious constitution,-^whicn  has  only  displayed  itsdf  in  the  sus* 
pension  dP  its  best  bulwarks,  and  the  organization  of  spy  sys- 
^enis  «nd  vindictive  per^cutions,  after  the  worst  fit9liio!n  of  ac^ 
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bhrary  0oirefiifiiettts;-HBlid  seeins  ditoosed  to  require,  at 
hands  of  its  representatives^  some  suMtantial  pledge  of  thdr 
concern  for  the  general  wel&re»      an  active  and  zealous  co^ 
'   operation  in  the  correction  oC  admitted  aboteSi  and  the  redress 

of  coniessed  wrongs. 

It  is  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  homan  wisdom»  tO  ^nsidei^ 
how  much  evU  has  resulted  from  the  best  and  least  e^coeplianabte 
of  its  boasted  institutions — and  how  those  establishmeiits  that 
hare  been  most  carefully  devised  for  the  repression  of  guilty  oi* 
the  relief  of  misery,  have  become  themselves  the  fruitful  and 
pesdlent  sources  both  of  guilt  and  misery^  in  afrightful  and  dis^ 
degree.  Laws^  without  which  society  could  not  exist* 
,  by  their  very  multiplicatoin  and  refinement^  a  snare  and 
a  bintlen  to  those  they  were  intended  to  protM^  und  let  in  up- 
on IIS  the  hateful  and  most  intolerahk^  plagues  of  i^etty fogging^ 
chlcaneryy  and  legal  persecution.  Institutions  for  the  relief  and 
]fn!evention  ot  Poverty  have  the  effect  of  multiplying  it  tenfold 
— hospitals  for  tlic  cure  of  Diseases  betome  ceati^  of  infection^ 
iThevery  Police,  whidi  is  necessary  to  make  our  cities  habits 
able,  give  birth  to  the  odious  vermin  of  informers,  thiefMratcbc^rsy 
and  suborners  of  treachery ; — and  our  Priitons^  which  are  meant 
«^ef!y  to  reform  the  guilty  and  secure  the  suspected,  are  con-> 
verted  into  schools  oi  ^c  most  atrocious  cotroption)  and  dens  of 
the  most  inhuman  tottare* 

Those  evils  and  abuses^  diits  arising  out  of  intended  benefits 
and  remedies^  arc  the  last  to  which  the  attention  of  ordinary 
men  is  directed — because  they  arise  m  such  iiTiexpectedquarters* ' 
Imd  are  apt  to  be  re^arde<l  as  the  unavoidable  accompaniments 
of  indispensable  institutions.   There  is  a  sdfish  delicacy  which 
Iti^ikes  as  at  all  times  averse  to  enter  into  details  of  a  painful  and 
oSensive  nature^  and  an  indolent  sort  of  optimism,  by  which  vre ' 
uataittHy  seek  to  excuse  our  want  of  activity!  by  charitably  pre- 
suming that  thin^  are  as  well  as  they  can  easily  be  madCf  and 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  very  fiagrant  abuses  should  be 
permitted  by  the  worthy  and  humane  people  who  are  more  im** 
mediately  concerned  in  their  prevention*    To  this  Is  added  a 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  these  same  wortiiv  visitors  and  supers . 
intendants — and  a  still  more  potent  fear  of  giving  offence  to  hti 
Majesty's  Government; — for  thou^  no  admmistration  can'- 
ireallv  have  any  interest  in  the  existence  Of  such  abuses^  or 
c!an  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  perpetuate  them,  from  any  love 
for  them  or  their  authors,  yet  it  is  but  too  true  that  most  . 
long  established  administrations  have  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
lOpon  the  detectors  and  redressers  of  all  sorts  of  general  abusei^ 
VOL*  xzx.  MO.  60*  H  h- 
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hcmewer  little  connected  with  politics  or  poUtkal  peisonfl-— 
Jfrstf  because  they  feel  that  their  lon^r  and  undisturbea  cooitinu- 
ance  is  a  tacit  reproach  on  their  negligence  aind  inactivi^,  in 
npt  having  mad^  use  of  their  own  great  opportunities  to  disco* 
ver  and  correct  them — seeondfyf  because  lUl  sudt  corrections, 
ave  innaoation^  upon  old  usages  and  estabUshments^  and  practi* 
cal  admissioHs  of  the  flagrant  imperfection  of  these  boasted  in-- 
stitiitionS)  towards  which  it  is  their  interest  to  maintain  a  blind 
and  indiscriminate'  Teneration  in  the  body  of  the  people— and^ 
ihirdfy^  becauqe^  i^  general  abuses  afTectlng  large  classes  of  the- 
community  are  allowed  to*  be  exposed  and  reformed  in  any  one 
department,  the  people  might  get  accustomed  to  look  for  the 
redress  of  all  similar  abuses  in  other  departments, — and  reform 
would  cease  to  be  a  word  of  tBsxat  and  alarm  to  all  loyal  sub* 
jects. 

.  These^.  no  doubt,-  are  fbrmidable  obstacles  %  and  therefore 
it  is,  that  gross  abuses  have  been  allowed  to  subsist  so  long*. 
But  they  ane*  so  far  from^  beiii|^  insurmountable^  that  we  are 
perFecdy  persuaded*  that  nethmg  more  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  effectual  corrfsction.  of  all  those  evils  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  than  to  satisfy  the  public,.  I'st,  of  their  exist- 
ence and  extent— -and,.  Sdly,  of  there  being  means  for  their  ef- 
fectual redress  and  prevention-  JSlvils  tliat  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  power  of  the  existing  adniinistration-'--abuses- 
of  which  they  are  themselves  the  autlior»  or  abettors,  or  of 
which  they  have  the  benefit,  can  only  be  corrected  by  their 
removal  m>m  office — and  are  substantially  irreniediablo,  how- 
eyer  enormous,  while  they  continue  in  power^  All  questions  as. 
to  them,  therefore,  belong  to  the  department  of  party  politics^ 
and  fall  within  the  province  of  the  polemical  statesman.  But 
with  regard  to  all  othei'  fdain  violations  of  reason,  justice  or  hu- 
manity, it  is  comfoitable  to  think  that  we  live  in  such  a  stage  oF 
society  as  to  moke  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
subsist  many  years,  after  their  mischief  and  iniquity'  b  ivo  be  en 
made  manifest  to  the  sense  of  the  oountiy  at  large.  Public  opi* 
njion,  which  is  still  potent  and  formidable  even  to  ministerial  cor- 
ruption, is  omnipotent  against  all  inferior  malversations— «nd  the 
invaluable  means  of  denunciadon  and  authoritative  and  irre** 
f^istible  investigation  which  we  possess  in  our  representative  legis- 
lature,  puts  it  in  the  power  of  any  man  of  prudence,  patience,  and* 
respectability  in  that  House,  to  bring  to  light  the  most  secret* 
^  ana  to  shame  the  most  arrogant  delinquent,  and  to  call  down 
*the  steady  vengeance  of  public  execration,  and  the  sure  light  of 
pubHc  intelligence,  for  the  rq[>ression  and  redress  of  all  public 
injusdce*. 
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The  charm  is  in  the  little  word  PuBLicTTi'; — and  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  think  how  many  wonders  have  already  been  wrought  by 
thnt  precious  talisman.  IK  the  House  of  Commons  was  of  no 
other  use  but  as  an  organ  tor  j^roclaiming  and  inquiring  into  all 
alleged  abuses,  nnd  nmking  public  the  results,  under  the  saiu  tion 
of  ntinies  and  nmnbcrs  which  no  man  dares  to  suspect  of  uuiair- 
ncss  or  inattention,  it  would  be  enough  to  j)lace  the  country  in 
which  it  existed  far  above  all  terms  of  com|);ii  json  with  any  other, 
ancient  or  modern,  in  which  no  sucli  institution  hiul  been  devis- 
ed. Tliough  the  great  work  is  done,  however,  by  that  House 
and  its  committees — tliough  it  is  there  only  that  the  mischief 
can  be  denounced  with  a  voice  that  reaches  to  tlie  utmost  bor- 
.  ders  of  the  land — and  there  only  that  tlie  seal  of  unquestioned 
and  UBquestkmable  authority  can  be  set  to  the  statements  which 
it  authenticates  and  gives  out  to  the  world ; — there  is  still  room^ 
and  need  too^  for  the  humbler  ministry  of  inferior  agents,  to 
circulate  and  enforce^  to  repeat  and  esqsouud,  the  momentout 
&ct5  that  have  been  thus  cotlected»  and  upon  which  the  public 
most  ultimately  decide*  It  is  this  unambitious^  but  useful  func- 
tion that  we  now  propose  to  perform,  in  laying  before  our  read«> 
«rs  a  short  view  of  the  very  niteresting  facts  whicii  are  detailed 
in  the  two  litde  works  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed,  and  in 
the  parliamentary  papers  to  which  they  refer. 
.  Prisons  are  employed  for  the  confinement  and  security  of  at 
least  three  different  uescriptions  of  persons: — ^first^  of  those  who 
ere  accused  of  crimes  and  offences,  but  have  not  yet  been  brought 
to  trial;  Sd,  of  those  who  have  been  amoicUd^  and  are  impri- 
soned preparatory  to,  or  as  a  part  of,  their  punishment ;  and,  3d, 
of  debtors,  who  are  neither  convicted  nor  accused  of  any  crime 
whatsoever.  In  both  the  first  classes,  and  even  in  ihnt  least  en- 
titletl  to  favour,  there  is  room  for  an  infinity  of  distinrt ions— 
from  the  case  of  the  boy  arraigned  or  convicted  for  a  sl;g!;t  as- 
>aault  or  breach  of  tlie  peace,  up  to  that  of  the  bloody  murderer 
or  hardened  depredator,  or  veteran  lender  of  tlie  housebrenking 
gang.  All  these  persons  must  indeed  be  imprisoned — ^for  so  the 
law  nas  declared;  but,  under  that  sentence,  we  hurably  conceive 
there  is  no  warrant  U)  inflict  on  them  any  otlie)- \m\\\^\imc\\i — any 
thing  more  than  a  restraint  on  tlioir  persomii,  freedom.  This, 
we  think,  is  sirictlv  true  of  all  the  three  classes  we  have  mention- 
ed;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  at  all  events,  that  it  is  true 
of  the  first  and  the  last.  A  man  may  avoid  the  penalties  of 
crime,  by  avoiding  all  diiminality :  But  no  man  con  be  secure 
against  &lse  accusation;  and  to  condemn  him  who  Is  onlj  sus- 
pected, is  to  commence  his  punishment  when  his  erime  u  un* 
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certain.  Nay,  h  is  not  only  uncertain  as  to  all  who  are  un- 
tried, but  it  is  the  fixed  presumption  of  the  law  that  the  suspi- 
cion is  unfounded,  and  that  a  trial  will  establish  his  innocence. 
We  suppose  there  are  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
persons  taken  up  yearly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  suspi- 
cion of  crimes,  of  whom  certainly  there  are  not  two-thirds  con- 
victed ;  so  that,  in  all  likelihood,  there  are  not  fewer  than  snrn 
or  t'i^i^ht  l/iousavd  innocent  persons  placed  annually  in  this  painful 
prcdicaii^ent — whose  very  imprisonment,  though  an  unavoidable, 
is  beyond  all  dispute  ;i  very  lamentable  evil,  and  to  which  no 
unnecessary  addition  can  be  made  witliout  Uie  most  tremeniioot 
XBjustfce, 

The  debtor,  again,  seems  entitled  to  nearly  as  much  inchil- 
gence.    '  He  mav  indeed,  *  says  Mr  Buxton,  '  have  been  redu- 

*  eed  to  his  inability  to  satisfy  his  creditor  by  the  visitation  of 

*  G(»(l, — by  disease,  by  personal  accidents,  by  the  failure  of 

*  reason iible  projects,  by  the  largeness  or  the  helplessness  of  his 

*  family.    His  substance,  and  the  substance  of  his  creditor,  may 

*  have  perished  together  in  the  flames,  or  in  the  waters.  Hu- 

*  man  foresight  cannot  always  avert,  and  human  industry  can- 
'  not  alw;!ys  repair,  the  calamities  to  which  our  nature  is  sul> 
'  jected ; — surely,  then,  some  debtors  are  entitled  to  compas- 
^  sion. '  (p.  4.)  Of  the  number  of  debtors  at  any  one  time  in  con- 
fiiu  ment  in  these  kingdoms,  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  con- 
jecture; l)iit  beyond  all  doubt  they  amount  to  many  thousands, 
of  whom  probal)lv  one  half  have  been  reduced  to  that  state  bj 
Tenia  1  cri  nrs,  or  innocent  misfortune. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  convicted,  we  humbly  conceive  it  to 
be  clear,  that  where  no  special  severity  is  enjoined  by  the  law, 
any  additional  infliction  beyond  that  of  mere  coercion,  is  illegal. 
If  the  greater  delinquents  itlone  were  subjected  to  such  severi- 
ties, there  might  be  a  colour  of  ecjuity  in  the  practice;  but,  ia 
point  of  fact,  tliey  are  inflicted  according  to  the  state  of  the  pri- 
son, the  usage  of  the  place,  or  the  temper  of  the  jailor  : — and, 
in  all  rases-,  they  are  inflicted  indiscriminately  on  the  whole 
inmates  of  each  unluippy  mansioi].     K\  en  if  it  were  otherwise, 

*  Who,  '  says  ^Ir  B.,  *  is  to  apportion  this  variety  of  N^  retchcnl- 

*  ness  ?  The  Judge,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  ulterior  ot  the 
<  jail;  or  the  jailor,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  of 

*  the  Court?    The  law  can  easily  suit  its  penalties  to  the  cir- 

*  cum  stances  of  the  case.  It  can  adjudge  to  one  offender  im- 
*"  prisonment  for  one  day;  to  anotlier  for  twentv  years:  But 

*  what  ingenuity  would  be  sufficient  to  devise,  and  what  discre- 
^  tion  could  be  trusted  to  inflict^  modes  of  imprisonment  witii  i 
^  similar  varistionB  ? '  (p.  8.) 

I 
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But  ih&  truth  is,  that  all  inflictions  beyond  that  of  mere  d»* 
te])ti<ui,  are  clearly  illegal.  Take  the  eommom  case  o€&ttm-^ 
From  Bracton  down  to  Blaekstone^  all  our  lawyers  declare  the 
tiseof  then  to  be  eontrarv  to  law.  ^  The  last  says,  in  so  man^ 
wordsy  th^t  *  the  law  wiu  not  justif}  j^iilors  in  lettering  a  prj^ 
*  soner,  unless  where  he  is  nnruly  or  has  attempted  an  escape; ' 
jmd,  even  in  diat  case^  the  practice  seems  to  be  (^estionafale^if 
we  can  trust  to  the  memoraole  reply  of  Lord  Chief  Justioe  King 
to  certain  magistrates,  who  iiri^ed  their  necessity  for  safe  custody 
let  them  build  their  walls  higher.  *  Yet  has  thit>  matter  been 
lefi;,  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  a  thing  altogether  indifferenty  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  jailor  or  local  ma^strates;  and  the  practice 
accordingly  has  been  the  most  capricious  and  irregular  thai  can 
well  be  imagined. 

*  In  Chelm^jMi  ^  example,  and  in  Nexvgafey  all  accused  or  con- 
Tieted  of  ^Jony  are  ironed. — At  Burt^,  and  at  Nnrivichy  all  are  with- 
out iron«i. — At  Ahmgdon,  the  untried  are  not  ironed. — At  Dtrhi/y 
none  but  the  untried  are  ironed. — At  Cohi-boff'  field Sy  none  but  the 
untried,  and  those  sent  tbr  rt-examination,  are  ironed. — At  IViuche.^' 
ier^  all  before  trial  are  ironed  ;  and  those  sentenced  to  traiihponaUua 
after  trial. — At  Chester y  tliose  alone  of  bad  dia^'acter  areiroued,  whe.- 
ther  tried  or  untried.  *   p.  68,  69. 

But  these  are  trifles.  The  truth  of  the  case  is  forcibly  and 
briefly  stated  in  the  follow! ji a  sliort  senteiiccs. 

*  You  have  no  right  to  deprive'  a  prisoner  of  pure  air,  wholesome 
and  sufficient  food,  and  opportunities  oi  txercise.  You  have  no  right 
to  debar  him  from  the  craft  on  which  his  fimuly  depends,  if  it  can  be 
eiLercised  in  prison*  You  have  no  right  to  subject  him  to  sttibrin^ 
from  cold,  by  want  of  bed-clothing  by  night,  or  firing  by  day ;  and 
the  reason  is  plain, — you  have  taken  him  from  his  home,  aad  lukve 
deprived  him  of  the  means  of  proving  himself  with  the  necessaries 
or  comforts  of  life ;  and  therefore  you  are  bound  to  funiisb  him  with 
moderate  indeed,  but  suitable  accommodation. 

*  You  have,  for  the  same  reason,  no  right  to  rnin  his  habits,  by 
compelling  him  to  be  idle,  his  morals,  by  coniju  lling  him  to  mix 
with  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  hardened  ai  d  convicted  crimmals, 
or  his  health,  by  forcing  him  at  night  into  a  damp  unveiitilated  ceil, 
with  such  crowds  of  companions,  as  very  speedily  render  the  air  fbul 
and  putrid,  or  to  make  him  sleep  in  dose  contact  with  the  victims  of 
contagious  and  loadisome  disease,  or  amidst  the  noxious  effluvia  of 
dirt  and  corruption.  In  short,  no  Judge  ever  condenmed  a  man  to  be 
half  starved  with  cold  by  day,  or  half  suffocated  with  heat  by  night* 
.Who  ever  heard  of  a  criminal  being  sentenced  to  catch  the  Rheuma- 
tism, or  the  Typhus  Fever  ?  Corruption  of  morals  and  contamina- 
tion of  mind,  are  not  the  remedies  which  tlie  law  in  its  wisdom  has 
^^oi^ht  j>roper  to  adopt.*  p.  11,  1%, 
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We  (Cannot  express  the  sequel  half  so  well,  or  so  strongly,  a& 
in  the  followiiig  eloquent  and  impressive  pas-ii^e. 

*  Such  then*  as  I  have  described,  being  the  rights  of  aU  prisoncrSy 
and  such  our  policy,  I  maintain  that  these  rights  are  violated^  and 

this  policy  18  abandoned,  in  England.  The  pnsoner,  after  his  cora- 
ioaitment  is  made  out,  is  handcuffed  to  a  file  of  perhaps  a  dozen  wryiclw 
ed  persons  in  a  similar  situation,  and  marched  through  the  streets, 
sometimes  a  considerable  distance,  followed  by  u  crowd  of  impudent 
and  insulting  boys,  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  to  the  stare  of  every  \ 
passenger:  the  moment  he  enters  prison,  irons  are  hammered  on  to 
him;  tlien  hv  is  oust  into  the  midst  of  a  compound  oi  all  tliat  is  dhy 
gusting  and  depraved.  At  night  he  is  locked  up  in  a  narrow.ccll, 
with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  worst  thieves  in  Londoi\«  or  as  ma*  '  - 
ny  vagrantS;  whose  rags  are  alive,  and  in  actual  motion,  witli  ver- 
min :  he  may  find  himself  in  bed,  and  in  bodily  contact,  between  a 
robber  and  a  murderer ;  or  between  a  man  with  a  foul  disease  on  One 
side,  end  one  with  an  infectious  disorder  on  the  odmr*  He  may 
spend  his  days,  deprived  of  free  air  and  wholesome  exercise.  He 
may  be  prohibited  from  following  the  handicraft,  on  which  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  fiimily  depends.  He  may  be  half  starved  for  want  of 
food,  aad  clothing,  and  fuel.  He  may  be  compelled  to  mincjle  with 
the  vilest  of  mankind,  and,  in  self-defence,  to  adopt  their  liabits,  their  *  . 
language,  and  their  sentiments :  he  may  become  a  villain  by  actual 
compulsion.  His  health  must  be  impaired,  and  may  be  ruined,  by 
filth  and  contagion ;  and  as  for  his  morals,  purity  itself  could  not 
continue  pure,  if  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  society  with 
whiph  he  must  associate. 

*  He  is  instructed  in  no  useful  branch  of  employment,  by  which 
he  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  honest  labour.  You  have  for- 
bidden him  to  repent  and  to  reflect,  by  withholding  from  him  every 
opportunity  of  reflection  and  repentance.  Seclusion  from  the  world 
has  been  only  a  clost  i  mtei  course  with  its  very  worst  miscreants  ;  his 
mind  has  lain  waste  kind  barren  for  every  weed  to  take  root  in  ;  he  is 
habii-uated  to  idleness,  reconeiied  to  filth,  and  tamiliarized  with 
crime. '  You  give  him  leisure,  and,  for  the  employment  ef  tliat  leisure, 
you  give  him  tutors  in  every  branch  of  iniquity.  In  short,  by  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  misery,  you  produce  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  wickedness;  you  convert  an  act,  perhaps  of  indiscretioOy 
into  a  settled  taste,  and  pr<^enstty  to  vice.  Receiving  him,  because 
he  is  too  bad  for  society,  you  return  him  to  the  world  impaired  in 
iiealtli,  debased  in  intellect,  and  corrupted  in  principles. '   p.  15-17* 

This  book'  of  Mr  Buxton's  contains  tlie  description  of  only 
ten  places  of  confinement — five  in  a  very  bad  state,  which,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  he  represents  as  pretty  near  the  average  for  Eng- 
land— and  five  others,  out  of  which  two  arc  foreign,  which  he  has 
iselected  as  ^apeclmons  of  what  may  be  easily  ero^ctcd  by  judid* 
bus  arrangement  and  careful  superidteildence.   We  shali  en- 
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tkavoui  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  both  sides  of  the 
picture. 

The  first  prison  wlilch  k  deisrribcd  is  one  in  the  Meti  upoiis, 
that  of  the  Borougu  CoMPTtH,  exmiiined  in  December  i817« 
and  February  1818.  There,  in  one  wiird  and  yard,  were  crowd* 
ed  together  $u  those  accused,  and  all  convicted  of  ofiences,  frooft 
slight  assaults  up  to  murder  and  robb^^;— 4he  whole  employed 
in  gaming,  and  complaining  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  dcu 
Next  to  ftem  were  upwards  forty  debtors^  stowed  into  two 
-rooms  of  twenty  feet  long  by  less  than  ten  feet  wide,  which  am 
their  bed-rooms,  day-roomsy  kitchen,  and  work-idiop.  In  each  of 
them,  upwards  of  tuociiti/  people  were  put  to  sleep  on  eight  strarw 
beds.    *  I  maintained,*  says  Mr  Buxton,    thflst  the  uiingwas' 

*  physically  impossible.    But  the  prisoners  explained  away  the 

*  difficulty,  by  saying,  ^  they  slept  edgewai/s. "  In  the  morning, 
the  heat  and  stench  arising  from  this  condensation  of  humait 
misery  was  such,  that  they  all  rushed  out  naked  to  the  little 
yard  as  soon  as  die  door  was  opened  :-^d  the  turnkey  himself 
stated  *  that  tlie  smell,  on  the  first  opening  of  the  'ctoor,  waa 

*  enoiip^Ii  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a  horse.  *  Every  one  of  the 
prisoners  looked  sickly  ;  and  Mr  Buxton  guessed,  with  juitonish- 
ing  accuracy,  the  length  of  time  which  each  had  been  con  fined 
by  the  degree  of  illness  which  they  seemed  to  suffer.  During  the 
day,  their  general  occupation  is  playing  cards.  There  is  no 
Rchool — no  soap  is  allowed — and  no  separation  attempted  either 
between  the  convicted  nnd  the  untried — the  felon  ana  the  petty 
'delincjuent — the  novice  ami  the  old  (^ftender — or  even  the  healthy 
and  the  sick  ot  contamous  disurtlcrs.  TIk-  lesult  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  concluding  woi  di  u  Mr  Buxton'9 
impressive  survey. 

*  I  saw  one  man  lying  on  a^traw  bed,  as  I  believed  at  the  point 
<af  death,  without  a  shirt,  inconceiTably  dirty,  so  weak  as  to  be  al- 
inoet  unable  to  articulate,  and  so  eflfeusive  as  to  render  remaining  a 
minute  with  him  quite  intolerable;  close  by  his  side,  five  other  uik 
tried  prifioners  bad  slept  the  preceding  night,  inhaling  the  stench 
-from  this  mass  of  putrefaction,  hearing  his  groans,  breathing  the 
gteEim  from  his  corrupted  lungs,  and  covt-red  with  myriads  of  lice 
from  Ids  rags  of  clothing;  of  tliese,  his  wretched  companions,  three 
M  ere  bubscqucntly  proiK  > meed  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  not  guilty,** 
and  of  thesj  one  u  iNoble,  whose  case  I  have  before  described. 
Tile  day  after  their  discharge,  I  found  the  two  who  were  convicted 
-almost  undr^ed :  on  asking  the  iH^on,  they  said  their  clothes  were 
under  the  puin|)  to  get  rid  of  the  vennin  received  from  the  ▼agrant ; 
his  bed  had  been  burnt  by  order  of  the  jailor ;  his  clothes  had  beent 
cut  off ;  and  the  turnkey  said,  one  of  his  companions  had  br0Uf;bt 
lum  his  ^arter^  on  which  he  counted  upwards  of  forty  liccu 
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f  The  jailor  told  me,  *^  that  in  an  experience  of  nine  years,  he  had 
never  known  an  instance  of  reformation ;  he  thought  the  prisoners 
grew  worse ;  and  he  was  sure,  that  if  yon  took  the  first  boy  you  met 
with  in  the  streets,  and  placed  him  in  his  prison,  by  the  end  of  a 

*  month  he  would  be  as  bad  as  the  rest,  and  up  to  all  the  rogueiy  of 
XiOndon.  Half  liis  pre^eiit  prisoners  have  been  there  before;  and, 
upon  an  average,  he  ihiuks  if  one  hundred  are  let  out,  he  shall  soon 

'  liav  e  irom  twenty  to  thirty  back  again,  besides  those  who  go  to  other 
jails. " 

'  I  will  not  trouble  my  reader  with  any  further  observations  upon 
.liiii  priiaii ;  but  he  miait  detennine  for  hitii8etf»  whetiier  crime  and 
mmym  produced  or  pmented  in  the  Borough  Coippter, '  p.  30, 31 « 

The  aext  jful  exaaiiiied  waa  Tothill  Fieldfl»  w)iich  exbibitf 
very  nearly  t£e  fleme  picture-^jio  dafslfication*— no  work— 41Q 
iiutniclion— end  more  aickneBa  even  than  in  tlie  Compter.  Hie 
yrbole  prifon  being  damp,  and  many  of  the  cella  hmow  the  le- 
vel of  the  ground,  and  under  high  water  mark,  one  in  ten  ct 
die  priflonera  wee  lei^ed  with  acute  rheumatism*  The  debtors 
mentitied  to  no  proviaion  whatsoever;  and  while  aman  may  be 
uutf  and  Acf  teen  sent  here^  for  fiO  days,  for  a  debt  of  98. 6d« 
he  is  not  entitled  to  a  emgle  ounce  of  breadt  it  being  presumed 
libat  he  is  aUe  to  support  mms^f— that  is»  that  he  can  buy  pnn 
vision  fiv  hia  subsistence  for  90  days,  though  he  could  not  pay 
Ss.  $d*  101  prevent  bis  imprisonment.  We  really  cannot  woih 
der,  after  this,  that  a  coroner^s  inquest,  wbidi  9at  on  the  bod^ 
of  a  debtor  in  this  Jail  last  October,  reported^  <  that  he  haci 
died  for  want  of  proper  nourisfament*  * 

The  Prisons  at  Si  A&ant  are^  if  poe8ible»  stiU  more  abamin? 
ab1e«^-eome  of  the  rooms  are  on  a  level  with  the  streetf  and  on* 
ly  se{»rated  by  open  barsi  through  which  my  thing  may  be 
handed  in.  It  was  found  that  the  prisoners^  in  this  way,  gene^ 
rally  got  dmnki  and  camci  in  that  states  to  their  trial;  in  con^ 
sequence  of  wfaidii  an  order  was  issued  to  shut  the  lower  part 
with  a  shutter,  on  ih$  ^esticnrda^t  and  tkttt  only  I  Tho  men 
and  women  sleep  at  night  in  places  onlyseparated  \n  an  open 
railing,  with  bars  six  mchcs  aeunder.  ^ere  is  no  nre  at  any 
eeascn— pnd  no  ^onl  whatever— «o  empl<^ent.  The  ^or,  en 
beiiu^  asked  if  his  prisoners  were  generally  reformed  or  conrppted 
by  their  imprisonment,  answered,  ^  ^at  he  had  known  a  great 
f  many,  who  came  in  comparativdy  innocent^  go  out  ^mte  d^ 
S  pru^s  but  n(ev^(m<^irao^  conung  in  wi^ed,  went  out  bc^ 
♦ter.V 

At  Guildford^  things  are  no  biptter,  Tliere  are  oftei)  an  hun? 
^red  prisoners  here— no  mfirmary,  chapel,  or  privy — ^no  worl^ 
—no  classification.  The  irons  are  remarkably  heavy :  and  the 
jailor^  w])9  |iad  bMi  tb^T^  forty-five  ymf^i  (pmMWied  entir^| 
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wilh  his  brother  of  St  Albans  as  to  the  effects  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  captives.   As  an  instance,  be  mentioned,  ^  that 

<  two  boys  were  lately  conunitted  for  poaching :  they  appeared 

*  at  first  quite  strangers  to  prime,  and  kept  themselves  at  a  dis^ 
'  tance  from  the  other  prisoners.   Their  reserve,  however,  sopn 

*  left  them ;  they  listened  with  eagierness  to  the  adventures  and 

<  escapes  of  their  associates;  they  detarminad  to  go  to  Londont 

*  and  the  day  after  their  term.pf  imprisonment  was  expired,  they 

<  called  at  the  jail  to  receive  the  promised  letters  oi  introduc* 
^  tton  from  the  thieves  in  prison,  to  their  companions  and 

*  ceivers  in  town. '   p.  42. 

Hie  aoeouut  of  the  jail  at  Bristol,  which  b  at  last  aboat  to  be 
rebuilt,  in  consequence  of  having  been  achiaUy  presented  as  a 
ntmanee  by  the  GNrand  Jutj  of  the  county,  is  still  more  shock- 
than  any  thing  we  have  yet  mentioned;.  When  Mr  B.  vi-» 
sited  it  in  March  1818,  there  were  about  150  prisoners — sixty- 
three  of  whom  he  found  jammed  together  in  a  yard  20  feet  long 
by  12  broad;  accused  and  convicted,  sick  and  well,  all  packed 
togetber^and  amon^  them  eleven  childtm,  hardly  old  enough 
to  oe  released  from  uie  nursery*  The  tbliowing  picture  is  ter- 
rible. 

*  All  charged  or  convicted  of  felony,  without  distinction  of  a^c, 
were  in  heavy  irons — almost  all  were  in  rags — almost  all  were  filtny 
in  the  extreme — almost  all  exhibited  the  appearance  of  ill  health. 
The  state  of  the  prison — the  d«'^peration  of  the  prisoners,  broadi}'' 
hinted  in  their  conversation  and  plainly  expressed  in  their  conduct; 
— ^the  uproar  of  oaths,  complaints,  and  obscenity — the  indescribable 
etench  ; — presented,  together,  a  concentration  of  the  utmost  misery 
with  the  utmost  guilt — a  scene  of  infernal  passions  and  distresses 
which  few  have  imagination  sufficient  to  picture,  and  oi  which  fewer 
giill  would  believe  that  the  original  to  be  found  in  this  enlighten^ 
^d  and  happy  country. 

*  Aket  seeing  tliis  yard,  and  anotlier  of  lai^er  dimensions,  tihe  ad^ 
jacent  day-rooms  and  sleepin^^-cells,  the  conclusion  of  my  own  mind 
was»  dkst  nothing  could  be  more  offensive  or  melancholy.  This  opi^ 
nion,  however,  was  speedily  refoted*-«-a  door  was  uhlodced,  we  were 
ifumished  with  candles,  ana  w  deseeaded  eiglUeen  long  steps  info  a 
"jaiill;  at  the  bottom,  waf^  a  c  ircular  space ;  a  narrow  passage,  eighteen 
inches  wide,  runs  through  this ;  and  the  sides  are  furnished  with  bar^. 
irack  bedsteads.  The  floor,  which  is  considered  to  be  on  tlie  same* 
level  with  the  river,  was  very  damp.  The  smell  at  this  hour  (one 
o'clock)  was  something  more  than  can  be  expressed  by  the  term 
"  dis^^u«?ting.  '*  The  bcdste^ad  was  very  dirty  ;  nnd  on  one  part  of  it 
I  discovered  a  wretclied  liuman  bein^^  who  complained  of  severe  ill- 
ness. This  was  his  infirniarv — the  spot  chosen  for  the  restoration  of 
decayed  iieulth — a  place,  o>  j  i,hort  vipit  to  which  affected  me  with  a 
fmL^^f  which  I  did  not  racuvcr  for  two  days*    The  preceding  nighty 
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eighteen  persons  had  here  slept ;  and,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
turnkey,  some  of  these  were  untried* 

*  All  to  whom  I  spoke,  complained  of  contintial  illness.  One  had 
been  there  thirty-one  months,  and  according  to  his  own  acconnt, 
never  well.  Anotlier  fourteen  months,  and  never  wdl :— and  ho.v 
(they  very  fairly  asked)  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  are  giddy  aucl 
sick  every  morning,  trotn  the  air  in  wlilch  we  have  passed  the  niuht  X 
— This  they  said  in  th  ■  |)icsenee  of  the  tni-ik'n-,  who  p^ve  his  tacit 
v'onsetU  to  it;  only  addnig  an  observation  isclv  sitniJar  to  that 
recorded  by  Mr  Neild,  as  made  to  him  wlien  visiting  tins  juil  seven- 
teen years  ago.  He  says,  *'  The  turnkey  himscU  told  me,  that  in  a 
monung  when  he  unJoclced  the  door,  hie  was  so  affected  with  the 

Sutrid  steam  issuing  from  the  dungeon,  that  it  was  enough  to  knock 
im  down.  '  p.  156-59.  Mr  B.  adds  in  a  noteW  A  person  onljr  ac- 
etaed  of  a  crime  may  be  placed  in  this  prison,  wear  heavy  irons,  and 
sleep  every  night  in  the  **  pit,  "  and  this  for  a  whole  year  before  his 
trial.  This  fact,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
efforts  now  making,  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  state  of  our 
jails/ 

In  many  other  jails,  which  are  less  minutely  described,  the 
same  ^reneral  system  prevailed.  At  Kinirston,  die  town  jail  is  a 
public  kou^c  i — in  tlie  tap-room  of  wliich  the  debtors  may  al- 
ways be  found  sitting  in  a  crowd  of  casual  customers.  In  Cold- 
Bath  Fields,  three  men,  convicted  of  an  unnatural  crime,  were 
shut  up  ia  a  retired  cell,  with  a  youth  connnitted  for  <an  assault, 
•  In  Ncwcratc,  the  abuses  are  innumerable,  and  ai"c  nearly  sufii- 
cient  Lu  account  for  ail  the  depravity  which  continues  to  dii- 
giace  tlie  metropolis.  1  he  rollowin<r  atidress  is  very  powerful. 
The  author  is  peaking  of  a  youth  dismissed  from  one  of  these 
prisons,  after  being  con£ued  for  some  nusdenleanoiir. 

*  In  this  state  of  nind  and  body,  at  the  expiratioit  of  hb  tenn  of 
confinement,  you  throw  him  at  onc:e  upon  the  town,  without  a  shi)» 
lingdn  his  pocket,  his  next  meal  dep^iding  upon  the  dexterous  ap* 
plication  of  those  lessons  of  ibud,  which  £nre  been  his  only  recent 
acquirement*  He  mu»t  starve,  or  he  must  rob ;  you  have  taaenirom 
him  the  means  of  honest  labour,  but  you  have  initiated  him  into  other 
and  more  jraJjifiil  artj.  He  came  to  your  prison  a  misdemeanant ; 
you  send  him  from  its  walls  a  cr i mi Tial— wasted  in  strength,  polluted 
in  principle?,  and  ruined  in  character.  All  rc  spi  ctable  men  reject 
him,  because  they  know,  that  to  have  been  in  your  piison,  is  to  be 
corrupted.  He  is  compelled,  by  the  cravings  of  nature,  to  take  re- 
fuge amongst  the  hordes  of  thieves ;  they  receive  him  with  open 
arms,  supply  his  unmediate  neeeesities^  and  advance  him  monejr  on 
account,  to  be  refmid  by  the  product  of  his  future  depredations* 
They  laugh  away  his  scruples,  if  the  society  in  which  you  had  placed 
kim  had  left  him  any,  and  soon  fhrnish  him  ¥rith  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  gratitude,  his  courage,  and  his  proficiency.  His  is 
then  ^  rapid  cpureer ;  he  soon  kaows  eveiy  haunt  of  vice^  and  is  knowii 
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.  by  the  ftateniHy  of  daeveB  as  a  wUling  labourer  in  9nj  branch  of  their 
•  caUiog ;  his  face  grows  familiar  to  the  officers  of  justics ;  he  has  soos 
passed  through  half  the  prisons  in  the  metropoiis ;  till  at  length  ho- 

stai^ds  at  the  bar,  convicted  of  some  act  of  desperate  enormity;  the 
'dreadt  ul  sentence  of  the  law  is  passed  upon  him,  and  all  hopes  of  mercy 
are  forbidden.  The  judge,  tlie  magistrates,  the  jin*y.  the  spectators, 
arc  sliockcd  at  such  an  instance  of  youthful  depravity,  while  thiir 
heai  is  whisper,  *'  Thank  Cod  I  am  not  as  this  robber.  "  But  it  he 
'  who  sows  the  seed  contribuic.-)  to  the  production  of  the  harvest,  they 
may  find  other  sabjecis  ot' ablonishment  than  his  guilt,  and  accomplices 
where  theu  leaU  cj:pecL  them. '    p.  52 — 54. 

Mr  B.  assures  us,  that  this  is  no  fanciful  picture — ^but  an 
abridgement  of  many  true*  histories  that  have  fallen  under  fais. 
own  observation.  We  may  give  the  following  short  one  as  aa 
illus^ation. 

>  A  well  educated  boy,  whose  name  I  suppress,  came  to  London 
with  his  fitther ;  and  I  am  assured,  by  a  very  respectable  tradesman, 
who  knew  him  well,  that  he  would  not  have  objected  to  take  him  in- 
to his  service.  He  is  now  fourteen  years  old,  and  a  boy  of  an  intel- 
ligent counteriance.  lie  was  apprehended  in  ■NTay  last,  as  a  votrrant, 
J'or  scllinfr  reii'nuus  tract in  Bishopst^ate  Church  Yard,  -vilhout  a 
Hawker's  Iac€}l.<i\  and  sent  to  the  City  lindewell  for  a  month.  There 
he  passed  the  day  with  twenty  men  and  lour  boys  committed  for  va- 
rious crimes :  and  lie  slept  witli  an  Irishman  wh.o  employed  hiai  to 
pick  pockets,  and  steal  from  the  other  prisoners ;  and  received,  ai 
the  boy  says,  the  produce  of  his  thefU.  The  man  and  five  others 
took  a  fever,  and  the  boy  continued  to  sleep  with  him  during  its  pro- 
gress. He  caught  it  himself,  brought  it  home,  and  communicated  it 
to  his  father,  mother,  and  three  brothers,  of  whom  one  died.  His 
nurse  and  her  family  were  seized  with  it,  and  have  not  recovered  at 
this  moment.  On  bis  return,  he  was  so  covered  with  vermin,  that  his 
parents  were  oblig^cd  to  destroy  the  blankets  and  rug  of  liis  bed.  The 
fatlier  told  me,  that  before  his  apprcliLii.sion,  he  was  a  good  and  du- 
tiful son,  and  that  he  had  no  fault  to  Imd  with  him.  His  mother  said 
he  was  a  quiel  deumre  boy,  fond  of  reading,  and  always  sviiling  to  go 
witib  her  to  a  place  of  worship.  Now  he  never  takes  a  book  into  hui 
hands,  except  to  purloin  it ;  and  if  she  mentions  any  religious  service, 
she  is  answered  execrations*  on  her  and  her  advice.  She  placed 
him  in  the  school  in  Angel  Alley ;  but  he  sent  woid  to  the  master, 
with  a  desperate  oath,  that  he  would  never  go  again.  She  cannot 
keep  any  work  in  the  house :  he  has  stolen  and  sold  her  Bible,  his 
father's  clothes,  and  the  clothes  lent  by  the  Haven  Kow  School  to 
his  brother  :  lie  is  seldom  at  home:  his  father  has  found  him  at  night 
sleeping  in  the  baskets  of  Covent  Garden,  with  a  horde  of  girls  and 
boys, — thieves  and  prostitutes.  '    p.  56 — 58. 

Mr  B.  closes  the  first  part  of  his  work  with  some  excellent 
suggestions  as  to  the  obvious  and  practicable  refornis  which  are 
suggested  by  these  observations — and  by  a  ^\\oYi  recapitulation 
of  the  existing  lu-j.-^^  m  op(?n  vioiatipii  of  wliicii  mo4  of  ihcsc 
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abuses  nrc  carried  on.  The  my  Tsriety,  and  oifirkioas  im- 
galarity  which  {irevail  in  ever^  part  of  the  present  most  fiuik^ 
system,  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  defects.  We  have  ab^ady  no« 
ticed  the  practice  in  different  places  as  to  irons  and  fetters.  The 
allofrance  of  food  is  no  less  irregnkr. 

*  In  TolhiU  Fidis  and  Jprnkk^  no  aHowance  for  dditors  except 
from  charity, — Bedford^  three  quartern  loaves  per  week  for  all  pn* 
soners. — Briaoi,  a  four-penny  loaf  per  daj*-^Boroiigh  QmmUr^  two* 
teen  ounces  of  bread  per  day,  two  pounds  of  meat  per  week. — i^v'^ 
One  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  per  day,  one  pound  of  cheese»  and  tliree- 
quarters  of  a  nound  of  meat  per  week*— Abnvfc^,  two  pounds  of  bread 
per  day,  half  a  pound  of  cheese  per  week. — Pmitentiary,  MUbank^ 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  bro:id,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  two  pints  of 
hot  u^ruel,  per  day,  and  either  six  ounces  of  boiled  meat,  without 
bone,  or  a  quart  of  strong  broth  mixed  ^vith  vec^ctnblcs:. — Fourteen 
ounces  of  bread  per  day,  with  two  pounds  ot  meat  per  week,  are  not 
enough  to  support  life :  Besides,  in  some  prisons,  the  allowance  is 
withheld  tor  a  consitkrable  time.  The  hour  of  delivery  is  fixed;  and 
if  a  prisontr  arrives  after  it,  he  receives  nothinj^  till  the  next  morn- 
ing.— There  are  differences  with  regard  to  bedding ; — from  no  bed- 
ding, or  coverlid,  a  blanket  for  two  men,  a  blanket  for  each,  two 
bkivJcets  for  each>  two  bisnkets  and  a  rug  each,  three  blankets  and  a 
rug  for  each ;  to,  three  blankelsi  a  rug,  a  hair  bed,  and  two  piUows 
eadh.'  p«69»  70. 

That  such  gross  abuses  as  most  of  those  we  have  aoticedf 
should  occur  in  the  most  populous  and  opulent  districts  of  this 
enlightened  country — and  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  prevail  . 
in  tlie  very  heart  of  our  great  and  benevolent  metropolis,  wider 
the  eye  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the  very  precincts  of  our  high 
courts  of  justice,  cannot  but  strike  every  one  as  equally  strange 
and  dib'graccfuL  It  is  still  more  strange,  however,  and  not  less 
instructive  to  learn,  that  intelligent  ana  humane  individuals  have 
been  found  to  defend  the  present  systm  as  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted  in  practice — that  Mr  Alderman  Atkins  publicly  vin- 
dicated the  wlmle  establishment  of  Newgate,  and  compared  the 
inside  of  that  prison  to  a  *  gentleman's  dairy  in  the  country ; ' 
while  another  honourable  member^contendea,  *  that  our  priso- 
'  ncrs  had  all  that  prisoners  ought  to  have-^unless  gentlemen 
^  thoui^ht  they  ought  to  be  accommodated  with  Turkey  car- 
*  pels  \  *  There  cannot  be  a  finer  specimen  of  the  temper  in 
<y,hic]i  certain  classes  of  persons  always  meet  tlie  statement  of 
any  abuses  in  our  existing  establishments. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Mr  B.  goes  on  to  show  ex-* 
periimiitaily  what  reformations  are  practicable,  and  by  what 
ip.o:iiis,  and  to  what  an  extent  they  have  been  already  carried 
into  execution.  With  this  view  he  ui\  es  an  ample  account  of 
^tlu'  jail  and  house  of  correctioii  at  Jiury — the  rcuitcutiary  at 
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Millbaak,  and  the  jail  at  Ilchester,  together  with  pretty  full  de- 
tails as  to  the  older  establishments  of  the  Rasphouse  at  Amster- 
dam, the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  and  the  state  prison  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. We  cannot  now  aSbrd  room  for  any  abstract  of  tliose 
TerjT  TBlvable  iioticeB,  further  than  to  say,  that  the  possibility  of 
defraying  a  great  part  of  the  expense  of  such  establishments 

Sr  the  labour  of  the  prisonersy  and  the  ftcility  of  converting 
ose  abodes  of  misery  and  eomiption  into  schools  of  indmtry 
md  moraltty>  seems  to  be  demonstrated^  beyond  all  contradict 
tton,  by  the  success  of  every  one  of  those  institutions  in  which 
the  experiment  has  been  judkionsly  tried.  In  all  those  placer 
the  inmates  are  carefiiQy  divided  into  daases-  work  is  provided 
-^reli^on  and  moral  instruction  administered— and  the  utmost 
tftteotion  paid  to  the  health  and  bodily  comforts  of  the  prison- 
ers. We  would  not  withhold  from  our  readers  the  encou- 
raging  and  consolatorv  view  of  the  subject  which  is  contained 
in  these  accounts,  had  we  not,  in  the  remaininnr  section  of  the 
work  before  us,  a  still  more  strikinpr  and  deligntfui  picture  to 
present  them,  in  the  history  of  Mrs  Fry*s  miraculous  achieve- 
ments in  the  reformation  of  the  female  convicts  in  Newgate. 
The  story,  we  think,  is  as  affecting  as  it  is  instructive ;  and 
unites,  in  our  (^timatitni,  the  pathetic  and  the  marvc  llons  of  the 
boldest  work  of  ianc  v,  with  the  sanctity  of  trutb^  and  the  utility 
of  a  gi'eat  moral  lesson. 

The  abuses  in  Newgate,  that  great  receptacle  of  guilt  and 
misei  y,  constructed  to  hold  about  480  )^risoners,  but  generally 
Containin<if,  of  late  years,  from  800  to  1200,  arc  eloquently  set 
forth  in  the  excellent  publication  oi"  Mr  Bennet,  ot  whicli  wc 
have  transcribed  the  title,  though  we  have  no  longer  left  our- 
selves room  to  specify  them.  *  It  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to 
observe,  that  the  state  of  the  women's  wards  wa^  universally  al- 
lowed lu  be  by  iiir  the  worst ;  and  that  even  Alderman  Atkins 
admitted,  that  in  tliat  quarter  some  alteration  might  be  desir- 
able, thoiigh,  in  ids  apprehension^  it  was  altogetncr  imprac-^ 
ticable.  Though  by  no  means  inclined  to  adopt  the  whole 
of  the  worthy  Alderman's  opinions,  we  may  safely  say,  that  we 
diould  have  been  much  disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  thinking 

•  The  services  of  this  geritlcman  in  the  Police  Committees,  as  well 
as  in  that  on  Madhouses,  antl  several  others,  are  above  all  praise 
nor  do  we  know  another  instance  of  so  much  patience,  perseverance 
and  activity,  displayed  for  so  long  a  time  in  these  comparatively  ob- 
scuie  but  most  meritorious  exertions.  We  hope  soon  to  have  an  op- 
portaniiy  of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  whiw  this  gentleman  has  introduced  to  the  notice, 
^  t)ia  pub^.. 
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the  subjects  Oi' tlio'  -  observations  pretty  nearly  incorrigible;  and 
<:ertainly  sboukl  not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  change 
which  has  actinilly  been  made  upon  theia  altogether  impossible* 
Mrs  Fry,  howi  ver,  knew  bettc  r  of  what  botli  she  and  they  were 
capable ;  and,  strong  in  the  spirit  of  compastiionate  love,  and  of 
tliat  cliiirity  that  iiopeth  all  ihin^rs,  and  believeth  all  things,  set 
Iierseit  earnestly  and  humbly  to  ih:it  arduv)us  and  revolting  task, 
\\\  w  iiich  her  endeavours  have  been  so  singularly  blessed  and 
ciToctiiid.  This  heroic  and  affectionate  woman  is  the  wife,  we 
understand,  of  a  respectable  banker  in  Loudon  ;  and  boUi  she 
and  her  hiisb  ;nd  br  lontf  to  the  societ;/  of  Friends — that  excm- 
plr.r\'  sect,  wliicli  is  the  lirst  to  l)cgin  and  the  last  to  abandon, 
every  schenir  {'or  the  practical  amendnn  lu  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures— and  wiio  have  carried  into  ail  their  schemes  of  reforma- 
tion a  spirit  of  practical  wisdon^,  of  magnanimous  patience,  and 
merciful  inchdgence,  which  puts  to  slianie  the  rashness,  harsh- 
ness, and  j>reci{)itation  <)4'  sa]Ment  ministers,  and  j)resumptnou» 
politicians.  We  shoidd  like  to  lay  the  whole  account  of  her 
sr-Iendid  campaign  bel()re  our  rcadcv>;  but  our  limits  will  no 
longer  admit  of  it.  However,  we  shall  do  what  we  can  ;  and, 
at  nil  events,  no  longer  witlihold  tlicm  from  this  heart-stirring 
narrative. 

*  About  four  years  r>go,  Mrs  Fry  was  induced  to  visit  Newgate, 
by  the  representations  of  its  state,  made  by  some  persons  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

.  *  She  found  the  female  aide  in  a  situation  which. uo  language  can 
describe.  Nearly  iktee  hundred  wmen^  sent  there  for  every  grada- 
tion of  crime,  some  untried,  and  some  under  sentence  of  death,  were 
crowded  together  in  the  two  wards  and  two  cells,  which  are  now  ap- 
propriated to  th^  untried,  and  which  are  found  quite  inadequate  to 
contain  even  thtF  diii)inished  number  with  any  tolerable  convenience. 
Here  they  saw  their  friends,  and  kept  their  multitudes  of  children  j 
tnd  they  had  no  otlier  place  for  cooicing,  washinrr,  oating,  and  sleepong. 

*  They  slept  on  the  floor,  at  times  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  one 
wnrd,  without  so  much  as  a  mat  for  b  dding ;  and  many  of  them  were 
very  nearly  nai'ked.  8he  saw  them  openly  drinking  spirits  ;  and  her 
ears  wtre  ofiendcd  by  die  most  terrible  miprecations.  Every  thing 
was  filthy  to  excess,  and  the  smeii  v,  t\s  quite  disgusting.  Every  one, 
even  tiie  Governor,  was  reluctant  to  eo  amongst  them.  He  per- 
suaded her  to  leave  her  watch  in  the  uiiice,  teUing  her  that  his  pre- 
sence wouUi  not  prevent  its  being  torn  from  Jier.  She  saw  enough 
to  convince  her  that  every  thing  bad  was  going  on.  In  short,  in 
giving  nie  this  account,  she  rqieatedly  said—'*  All  I  tell  thee  »  a 
faint  picture  of  the  reality  ;  the  filth,  the  closeness  of  the  room8»  the 
ferocious  manners  and  expressions  of  the  women  towards  each  other, 
and  the  abandoned  wickedness  which  every  thing  bespoke,  are  qmte 
indescrib.ible.  **  One  act^  the  account  of  which  I  received  from  an- 
other quarteri  marks  the  degrte  of  wretchedness  to  which  tlicy  weit 
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reduced  at  that  time.  Two  women  were  seen  in  the  act  of  stripping 
a  dead  child,  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  a  living  one. 
.  *  At  that  time  Mib  Fry  clothed  many  of  the  children,  and  some 
of  the  women,  VbA  read  to  diem  lome  passages  in  the  Bible ;  and  the 
willing  and  ^^rateful  nanoer  with  which,  even  then,  they  attended  to 
Iier  admonitMms,  left  upon  her  mind  a  atrong  deiire  to  do  inore  for 
their  advantage^  and  a  conviction  that  much  might  be  done.  Cir- 
cumstances,, however,  lendered  any  efeti»  on  her  pan,  hnpoesibler 
for  the  l<mg  petiod  of  three  yean^ 

*  About  Christmait  ]816„ahe  reBumed  her  v'lBitg,  and  found  that 
many,  and  very  essential,  improvements  had  been  made  by  the  Jail 
Committee;  ccspccinlly,  the  females  were  less  crowded,  as* they  occu- 
pied, in  addition  to  their  former  rooms,  the  state-apartments,  consist- 
ing of  six  wards  and  three  cells,  and  the  yard  attacJied  to  tlie.n  : 
They  were  provided  wuli  raat»;  and  two  gratings  weie  erected,  lot 
jMrevent  close  communication  betweun  the  prusoiiers  and  their  visit- 
ors :  With  ail  these  improvement!:;,  however,  the  prison  was  a  dreaJial 
scene.  She  ioujiti,  she  believes,  all  the  women  playing  at  cards,  or 
reading  improper  books,  or  begging  at  the  gratings,  or  fighting  for 
the  division  of  the  money  thus,  acquired,  or  engaged  in  the  mysteries- 
^  fortune-telling;  for  then  there  was  amongst  them--4me  who  could 
Ipok  into  futurity ;  and  the  rest,  who  believed  nothing  else,  were 
Trager  and  implicit  bdievers  m  the  tcuth  of  her  divinations.  Want 
of  employment  was  the  subject  of  thehr  continual  lamentation*^  TTiey 
complained  that  they  were  compelled  to  be  idle ;  and  tliat,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  away  the  time  in  doin^ 
wrong,"  p,li#— 19. 

Her  design,  at  this  tim^  was  confined  to  the  insf];uction  of 
about  seventy  children,  who  were  wandering  about  in  this  scene 
of  horror,  and  for  whom  ev^  the  most  abandoned  of  their 
wretched  mothers  thanked  her^  with  tears  oi'  gcatitude  ibr  her 
benevolent  int^ions;  while  several  of  the  younger  women  flock* 
ed  about  her,  and  entreated,  with  the  most  pathetic  eagerness^ 
to  be  admitted  to  her  intended  school.  She  now  applied  to  the 
Govarnor,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  two  Sheri£&  and  the 
Ordinary,  who  received  her  with  the  most  cordial  approbation  ; 
but  fairly  intimated  to  her  *  their  persuasion  that  her  ^ffbrts  would 
Be  utterly  fruitless*  *  After  some  investigation,  it  was  officially 
reported,  that  there  was  no  vacant  spot  in  which  the  schodi 
could  be  established;  and  an  ordinary  philanthropist  would 
*  probably  have  retired  disheartened  from  the  undertaking*  Mrs 
fry,  however,  mildly  requested  to  be  admitted  once  more  alone 
among  the  women*  that  she  might  conduct  the  search  for  her- 
self. Difficulties  always  disappear  before  the  energy  of  real 
zeal  and  benevolence :  an  empty  cell  was  immediately  discover* 
od,  and  the  school  was  to  be  opened  the  very  day  after. 

*  The  next  day  she  commencetl  the  school,  in  company  with  a 
yoyng  lady,,  who  then  visited  a  prison  for  the  iirst  time^  and.  who. 
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since  gave  mo  a  very  interesting  description  of  her  feelings  upon  that 
occasion.    The  railing  was  crowded  witli  half  naked  women,  strug- 
gling together  tor  tlie  front  situations  with  the  luost  boisterous  vio- 
lence, and  begging  with  the  utmost  vociferation.    She  felt  as  if  she 
was  going  into  a  den  ot  wikl  beasts ;  anA  she  well  recollects  quite 
shuddering  when  the  door  closed  upon  her,  and  she  was  locked 
with  mdti  a  herd  of  novel  and  detiperate  companionB.    This  day, 
hoirmr>  the  school  aurpaned  their  utmost  expectations:  tfadr  only" 
pain  arose  from  the  numerous  and  pressing  applications  made  1^ 
young  women,  who  longed  to  be  taught  and  employed*   The  ntiv 
rawness  of  the  room  rendered  it  impossible  td  yield  to  these  reqoestit ' 
whilst  a  denial  seemed  a  sentence  of  destruction,  excluding  every 
hope,  and  almost  every  possibility  of  reformation.   Their  aeal  fat 
iamrovement,  and  their  assurances  of  good  behaviour,  were  power- 
fhl  motives ;  and  they  tempted  these  ladies  to  project  a  school  for  the 
employment  of  the  tried  womeD^  for  teaching  them  to  read  and  to 
work. 

c  When  til  is  intention  was  mentioned  to  the  friends  of  these  ladies^ 
it  appeared  at  first  so  visionary  and  unpromising,  that  it  met  with 
very  slender  encouragement :  they  were  told,  that  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  introducing  work  would  be,  that  it  would  be  stolen  :  thjti 
though  SLich  an  experiment  might  h^.  reasonable  enoui^'h,  if  made  in 
tlie  country,  among  women  who  had  been  aceustonied  to  hard  la- 
bour ;  yet  it  was  quite  destitute  of  hope,  when  tried  upon  those  whar 
had  been  so  long  habituated  to  tIcc  and  idlenest.  It  wa»  strongly 
represented*  that  their  materials  were  of  the  very  worst  desf^iptton  $ 
that  a  reguhur  I^ondon  female  thief,  who  had  passed  tfarou^  every 
stage  and^very  scene  of  guilt ;  who  had  spent  her  yum/Stk  in  prostitu- 
tion»  and  her  matuter  age  in  theft  and  knavery  ;  whose  evety  fViendr 
and  counexion  are  accomplices  and  criminal  associates,  is  of  all  chs^ 
lacters  the  most  irreclaim8ble««— Novelty*  indeed^  might  lor  a  time 
engage  their  attention,  and  produee  a  transient  observance  of  the 
rules  of  the  school :  but  violent  passions  would  again  burst  out ;  and 
the  first  offence  that  %vas  given  would  annihilate  th'.*  control  of  their 
powerles"^  and  self-appointed  mistress^.  In  short,  it  was  predicted, 
and  by  many  too,  whose  wisdom  and  benevolence  added  weight  to 
their  opinions,  that  those  who  had  set  at  defiance  the  law  of  the  land, 
with  all  its  terrors,  would  very  speedily  revolt  from  an  authority 
which  had  notliing  to  enforce  it,  and  notliing  mure  to  recommend  it 
tiuui  its  simplicity  and  gentleness.  That  tliese  ladies  were  enabled 
to  resist  the  cogency  of  these  reasons,  and  to  embark  and  to  perse- 
vere in  so  forlorn  and  desperate  an  enterprize,  m  deipite  of  many  a 
warning  without,  and  many  an  apprehension  within,  ts  not  the  least 
remar&bfe  circumstance  in  their  proceedings ;  but  intercourse  with 
ihe  prisoncia  had  inspired  diem  with  a  confidence  which  was  not  ea- 
jiQy  to  be  shaken ;  and  feeling  diat  their  design  waa  intended  for  the 
good  and 'the  happiness  of  others,  they  trusted  that  it  would  reoeiv« 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  Him,  who  often  is  plensed  to  accoda' 
flish  the  hif hett  purposes  by  the  MOit  feeUe  'tmrnmam* 
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*  With  these  impressions,  they  had  the  boldness  to  declare,  tliat 
if  a  cemmitfeee  ecmld  be  f(^iiid  who  would  ^are  the  Ittbotir,  and  a 
matron  who  would  engage  never  to  leaiw  the  prim,  *  day  or  nighty 
they  woitld  uaderiaice  to  tiy  the  experiinciit ;  that  ig,  tiiey  would 
jind  mjdoyrmut  fat  the  WjUmen^  praeure  the  neeenatr^  meney^  till  the 
dty  could  be  hiduced  to  ^relieve  them  fnmi  the  expense,  and  be  an- 
f  tirerable  for  the  safety  the  properly  comnntted  into  the  hands  of 
the  prisonen. 

*  This  committee  iv/imediatdg  jrmenUd  itself;  it  consisted  of  the 
wife  of  a  clergjrman,  and  eleven  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
They  professed  their  willingness  to  suspend  every  other  engagement 
and  avocation,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  Newiratc  ;  and,  in  truth, 
they  have  [>erformt'd  their  promise.  With  no  interval  of  relaxation, 
and  witli  but  few  intermissions  from  the  call  of  otlier  and  more  im- 
perious duties,  they  have  lived  amongst  the  prisoners.  At  first,  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  ever%  hour  in  the  dav,  some  of  tJiem  were  to 
be  found  at  their  post,  juining  in  the  employments,  or  engaged  in  the 
nstruction  ef  iheir  pupils ;  and  at  this  very  period,  whoi  the  neces* 
dky  <^  such  clow  allehdaiice  is  much  abated,  the  matron  assures'iiie, 
ihat,  with  oofy  one  short  exception,  she  does  not  recollect  the  day 
en  whidi  some  of  the  ladles  have  not  WsSted  the.  prison ;  that  very 
eHen  they  have  been  with  her  by  the  time  the  prisoners  were  dress^ 
ed ;  have  spent  the  whole  day  with  them,  sharing  her  meals,  or  pass- 
ing on  Without  any  ;  and  have  only  left  the  school  long  after^the  dose 
ef  day.  *    p.  121_125. 

£ven  this  astonishing  progress  could  not  correct  the  infideli- 
ty of  men  of  benevc^ence  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  The 
Reverend  Ordinary,  though  filled  with  admiration  for  the  ex- 
^tions  of  this  intrepid  and  devoted  band,  fairly  told  Mrs  F« 
that  her  design^,  like  many  others  for  the  improvement  of 
that  wrctchea  mansion,  *  wouid  inevitably  fail, '  The  Go-' 
▼pmor  encouraged  her  to  go  on-^bnt  confessed  to  his  friends^ 
*  that  he  coula  not  see  even  the  possibiliii^  of  her  success.' 
But  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  fooiishnc8S»  and  its  fears  but 
snafes  to  entangle  our  feet  in  the  career  of  our  duty.  Mrs  F« 
saw  with  other  eyes,  and  felt  with  another  heart.  She  went  a^in 
to  the  Sherifis  and  the  Governor; — near  one  hundred  ot  the 
women  were  brought  before  them,  and,  with  much  solemnity  and 
earnestness,  engaged  to  give  the  strictest  obedience  to  all  the 
regulations  of  their  heroic  benefactress*  A  set  of  rules  was  ac« 
cordingly  promul^ted,  which  we  have  not  ro<mi  here  to  tran^ 
scribe ;  but  thev  miported  the  sacrifice  of  ail  their  darling  an4 
much  cherished  vices drinking,  gaming,  card-playing,  novel 
reading,  were  entirely  prohibited — and  regular  application  to 
work  engaged  for  in  everv  quarter.  For  the  space  of  one  month 
these  benevolent  women  laboured  in  private  in  the  midst  of  their 
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\iHhup]n-  nock:  at  the  end  of  th:it  time  they  invUf^d  the  Corpo- 
ration ot  London  to  siitisfy  them»elv(s%  by  inspeoioa  of  die  ef« 
feet  of  their  pious  exertions. 

*  In  compliance  with  this  appointment,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  She- 
riffs, and  si'veraJ  of  the  Aldermen  attended.  The  prisoners  were  as- 
sembled together  ;  aiid  it  being  requested  that  no  alttration  in  their 
iMiial  practice,  migbt  take  place,  one  of  tlie  ladies  read  a  diapter  tn 
the  Bible,  and  then  the  females  proceeded  to  their  various  avocationi. 
Their  attention  dmiog  the  time  of  reading ;  their  orderly  and  sober 
deportmentf  their  decent  diess,  the  absence  of'  c  very  thiiig  like  lU' 
mult,  noise,  or  contention,  the  obedience,  and  the  respect  shown  hf 
them,  and  the  cheerfulness  visible  in  their  countenances  and  manners, 
fsonspired  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  their  visitors. 

*  Many  of  tliese  knew  New  ate,  had  visited  it  a  few  months  be- 
fore, and  had  not  forgotten  the  painful  iii.pressions  niade  by  a  scene, 
exhibiting,  perliaps,  the  very  utmost  Vmnts  of  misery  and  guilt. — 
ITiey  now  saw,  wluit,  witliout  exaggeration,  may  be  caJled  a  trans^ 
ibrmation.  Riot,  licentiousness,  and  filth,  exchanged  for  order,  so* 
biietjr,  and  comptrathre  neatness  tn  the  chamber,  the  appatel,  and 
the  persons  TDf  the  prisoners.  They  saw  no  more  an  assemblage  of 
abandoned  and  shameless,  creatures,  half  naked  and  half  drunk,  ra-^ 
ther  demanding,  than  requesting  charity.  The  prison  no  more  re^ 
sounded  with  obscenity,  and  imprecations,  and  licentious  son^^  :  and, 
to  use  the  coarse,  hut  the  jH!?t,  expression  of  one  who  knew  the  pri- 
son well,  "  tills  hvU  upon  earth  "  exhibited  tlie  appeaniocc  of  an  in- 
dustrious  maiiutuctory,  or  a  well  regulated  family. 

*  The  magistrates,  to  evince  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
alterations  which  hud  been  elFec ted,  iiu mediately  adopted  the  whole 
plan  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Newgate,  empowered  the  ladies  to 
punish  the  refractory  by  short  confinement,  undertook  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  matron,  and  loaded  the  ladies  with  thanks  and  bene- 
dictions. '   p.  ISO,  ISL 

We  CAii  add  nothing  to  this  touching  and  elevating  statement. 
Tlie  story  of  n  glorious  victory  gives  us  a  less  powerful  or  proud 
emotion^and  tlmnks  and  benedictions  appear  to  us  never  to 
have  been  so  richly  deserved. 

*  A  yvnr,  says  Mr  B.,  has  now  elapsed  since  the  operation  in  New- 
gate he  i!a>i  ;  and  those  most  competent  to  judge,  the  late  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  present,  the  late  Sheriffs  and  the  present,  the  late  Governor 
and  the  present,  various  Gra  ui  Juries,  the  Chairman  ot  the  Police 
Connuitlee,  the  Ordinary,  and  the  oHiceis  of  the  prison,  have  all  de- 
clared their  satisfaction,  mixed  with  astonislmient,  at  the  eltecatiott 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  females* 

>     It  is  true,  and  tlie  Ladies*  (.Committee  are  anxmus  that  it  should 
not  be  concealed,  that  some  of  the  rules  have  been  occasionally 
broken.   Spirits,  they  fear,  have  more  than  once  been  introduced ;  . 
and  it  was  discovered  at  one  period,  when  many  of  the  Indies  were 
absent,  that  card  playing  bud  been  resumed,    iiut,  though  truth 
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compels  them  to  acknowledge  these  deviations^  they  have  been  of  a 
very  limited  extent.  I  could  find  but  one  lady  who  liad  heard  an 
oath,  and  tliere  had  not  been  above  half  a  dozen  instances  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  and  the  ladies  feel  justified  m  stating,  that  the  rules  have 
neraliy  been  observed.  The  ladies  themselves  have  been  treated  w  itli 
uniform  respect  and  gratitude.  *    p.  132,  133. 

At  the  close  of  a  Session,  many  t)f  the  reformed  prisoners  Vv  ore 
flisndssed,  and  many  new  ones  wer*  received — and,  under  their 
au>,pices3  cardplayiiifi  wiis  again  iiiUydnccd.  One  of  the  ladles 
went  among  thcni  alone,  and  earnesdy  aiul  a  flection  atcly  ex- 
plained to  them  the  pernicious  conbcquenccs  of  this  practice ; 
and  represented  to  them  how  much  she  would  be  gratiiiedi  if^ 
even  mm  regard  to  ber,  they  would  agree  to  renounce  it. 

*  Soon  after  she  retired  to  the  ladiea*  rooin»  one  of  the  prisonera 
came  to  her,  and  expressed,  in  a  manner  which  indicated  real  feeling, 
her  sorrow  for  having  broken  the  rules  of  so  kind  a  friend,  and  gave 
her  a  pack  of  cards :  four  others  did  the  same.'  Having  bnmt  the 
cards  in  their  presence,  she  felt  bound  to  renumerate  them  for  their 
value,  and  to  mark  her  sense  of  their  ready  obedience  by  some  small 
present.  A  few  days  afterv/aids  she  called  tlic  rirst  to  her,  and  tell* 
ing  her  intention,  |)rt)ducL'd  a  neat  muslin  handkerchief.  To  licr  sur* 
prise,  the  girl  lo'^ked  disappointed;  and,  on  being  asktd  tlie  reason^ 
confessed  she  had  lioped  tliat  Mrs  — —  would  have  given  iier  a 
Bible,  with  her  own  i^e  written  in  it,  which  she  should  value  be* 
yond  any  thing  else,  and  always  keep  and  read.  Such  a  request* 
made  in  such  a  manner,  could  not  be  refused ;  and  the  Ufdy  assures 
me,  that  she  never  gave  a  Bible  in  her  life,  which  was  received  with 
so  much  interest  and  satisfaction,  or  one,  which  she  thinjfs  more  like* 
ly  to  do  good.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  girl,  from  her  conduct  in 
her  preceding  prison,  and  in  court,  came  to  Newgate  with  the  worst 
of  characters.  *    p.  134. 

The  change,  indeed,  pervaded  every  department  of  the  female 
division.  Those  who  were  marched  off  tor  transportation,  in- 
stead of  breaking  the  windows  and  furniture,  and  going  off,  ac- 
cording to  iiunieniorial  usage,  with  drunken  son^  and  intoler- 
able disorder,  took  a  serious  and  tender  leave  of  their  companions^ 
and  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  to  their  benefoctors,  from 
whom  they  parted  with  tears.  Stealing  has  also  been  entirely 
sup})ressed;  and,  while' upwards  of  twenty  thousand  articles  of 
<lress  have  been  manufactured,  not  one  has  been  lost  or  pui'loiu- 
eil  within  the  })recincts  of  the  jirison. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say;  and  would  not  willingly 'weak- 
en the  effect  of  this  iiiipressivc  statement  by  any  observations  of 
ours.  Let  us  iiear  no  more  of  the  difficult)'  of  regulating  pro- 
vinpial2>nsou6,  when  the  prostitute  felons  oi  London  have  been 
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thns  easily  reformed  and  contorted.   Let  m  never  «galn  be  toid 

of  the  impossibility  of  repressing  drunkenness  and  proHi^cy,  of 
introducing  habits  of  induBtry  in  small  establishments,  wlien  thi^ 
great  crater  of  vice  and  corruption  has  been  thus  stilled  and 
purified.  And,  above  all,  tet  there  be  an  end  of  the  pitiful  apo« 
logf  of  the  want  of  iimds^  or  means,  or  agents,  to  effect  those 
easier  improvements,  when  women  from  the  middle  ranks  of 
life — ^when  quiet  unassuming  matronsy  unaccustomed  to  busi- 
ness, or  to  any  but  domestic  exertion,  have,  without  funds,  witli- 
out  agents,  without  aid  or  encoiiragemctit  of  any  description, 
trusted  tliemselves  within  tlie  very  cc!itrc  (if  infection  and  des- 
pair, and,  by  opcniiTq-  their  hearts  only,  jmd  not  their  purses, 
have  effected,  by  the  merclbrcc  of  kindiu  ss,  gentleness  and  com- 
passion, a  labour,  the  like  to  whicli  docs  not  remain  to  be  per- 
formed, and  which  ha<;  smoothed  the  way  and  ensured  success  to 
all  similar  labours.  We  cnnnot  eiivij  the  bnppincss  which  ]Mrs 
Fry  must  enjoy  from  tlie  consciousness  of  her  own  great  achieve- 
ments ; — but  there  is  no  happincf^s  or  honour  of  whicli  we  slunild 
be  so  proud  to  be  partakers :  And  we  seem  to  relieve  our  own 
liearis  of  their  share  of  national  gratitude,  in  thus  |)Iacing  on  her 
simple  iiiul  modest  brow  that  truly  Civic  Crown,  which  lar  out- 
ftliines  the  laurels  of  conquest,  or  the  coronals  of  power — and 
can  only  be  outshone  itself  by  those  wreaths  of  imperishable 
glory  which  await  the  champions  of  Faith  and  Charity  m  a  high- 
er  state  of  exSstence. 

Abt.  X.  Tk^  Speech  rf  Heitky  Buouoham  Bsq.^  MmP^mikt 
House  of  Cmnmons,  May  Sth,  181S,  on  the  Ediicatim  of  the 
PooTy  and  CharitaUe  Mum,   Ridgeway,  1818. 

NOBODY  can  have  toflotten  the  nfdrmurs  imd  dissonant  ck« 
mouTs  with  which  the  first  proposal  for  communicating 
the  blessings  of  Education  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
lately  received.  Already,  however,  that  disgraceful  opposition 
is  extinct ;  and  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  could  a  more  remark-' 
able  proof  be  produced,  of  the  present  rapid  progress  of  the- 
public  mind,  than  the  short  space  of  time  which  has  sufficed  to-' 
^scredit  the  objections  to  whidb  we  have  alluded ; — and  that  so 
completely,  that  Mr  Brougham  could  say,  with  perfect  truth,  in 
the  opening  of  the  Speech  before  us,  *  that  the  prejudices  and 
*  fancies  by  which  we  were  assured,  that  if  we  taught  plough- 
'  men  and  mechanics  to  rend,  tluy  would  disdain  to  work,  have 
'  now  entirely  di(  d  a\v;iv.  During  this  and  the  two  last  ses- 
\  sioiifly  in  all  Uie  di»cu«&iQiis  tiiat  have  taken  place,  both  in  the 
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*  Hoiue,  m  the  CommitCeey  and  in  die  Country)  I  hanre  nearer 
<  heard  a'  single  whisper  hostile  to  the  nmveiw  difibsiipii  of 
^  knowledge.   £ver|r  thing  like  opposition  to  the  measure 

*  seli^  is  anxlonsl^  disdauned  by  aiL   The  only  question  enter- 

*  tinned  is  toudui^  the  best^  that  is,  the  surest  and  the  Aioat 

*  ecomnmcal,  method  of  earrying  it  into  elfect*  * 

ThiSy  no  doubt,  is  encouraging  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
when  so  much  has  been  so  nqpidly  attained*  we  have  good  rei^ 
son  to  conclude,  that' perseverance  in  the  measures  so  happily 
begun,  willy  in  no  great  tun^  be  crowned  with  thtit  success  to 
which  so  many  in^ortant  consequences  are  indissolubly  attach- 
ed. It  is  necessary,  however,  for  the  security  of  this  great  ob- 
ject, that  the  eye  of  the  public  should  be  kept  steadily  on  the 
whole  progress  of  the  measure — both  that  they  may  know  by 
what  steps  it  has  been  most  effectually  advanced,  and  by  what 
lurking  hostility  its  triumphs  may  still  be  retardrfl. 

In  tho  Session  of  Parliament  1816,  Mr  Bi  oiioliain  began  to 
mritiii  c  the  subject,  by  moving  for  a  Comuiiuce  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  education  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  metropo- 
Ik.  Ab'cady  the  progress  of  opinion  was  such,  that  the  motiou 
was  not  oppased :  And  Mr  Brougham  devoted  to  the  inqiary 
so  great  a  j>ortion  of  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  as  called  forth 
the  applause  even  of  ministers  themselves,  who,  little  as  they 
might  wish  to  strengthen  the  fame  of  a  formidable  antagonist, 
were  yet  compelled  to  hfjuour  exertions,  of  which  they  knew 
that  the  public  estimaLi(Mi  would  be  exceedingly  high,  llie  ift- 
formation  obtained  by  the  labours  of  this  Committee,  and 
printed  by  the  House  in  a  voluminous  Report,-  is  of  the 
nicest  importance:  and*  of  this  the  public  may  judge,  wh^ 
tfae^  are  told,  that  idie  great  body  tif  fiujts  and  experience 
whidi  it  displays,  extends  to  the  six  foliowmff  heads,  on  all  of 
which  they  shed  a  strong  and  satis&etory  light.*-l4.Tl»e  wati^ 
ber,  or  rather  the  proportion,  of  l^e  chudrenr  of  the  .poor  wba 
remain  uncducatea,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  education^ 
The  deplorable^  state  in'whieh  moray  of  these  ehiB- 
flren  are  fiyondv  who  are  deprived  of  the  roeaps  <^  education  t 
S*  The  admimble  effects  which  education  is  found  by  expo- 
rience  to  produce  The  circumstances,  in  the  actual  state 
of  the  country,  which  are  &vonrabIe.  to  education  Ite 
circumstances,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  countr}%  which  are  uti^ 
favourable  to  educatton:*-^^  The  methods  which  ouj^t  to  be 
pursued  fbr  promoting  eduoatiOQ  I'^l.  The  funds,  mostly  of  a 
charitaUe  land,  which'  are  now  applicable  to  the  puvpoaes  af 
education. 

In  the  last  Session  pf  ParUaineiil^  in  1SI8»  the  Fidncatimt 
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Committee  was  revived,  and  with  more  extensive  pwenl^  wiach 
enabled  it  to  tnqnire<  into  the  education  of  the  lower  orders 
through  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland*  To  this  enbrged 
task  it  proceeded  with  its  fcnmer  zeal  and  industry;  and  a  vast 
body  of  new  and  important  in^nrmatton  has  been  rmorted  to  the 
House»  forming  a  volume,  which  tibose  who  have  had  access  to 
it  pronounce  to  be  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  very  highest 
decree*  As  that  information,  however,  is  not  yet  printeo,  we 
arc  not  enabled  to  lay  an  abstract  of  it  before  our  readers ;  and, 
ibr  that  roason,  reserve  the  account  which  we  propose  So  give  at 
considerate  length,  of  both  Reports,  for  a  future  occasion.  In 
^e  mean  time,  we  think  it  of  importance  to  advert  to  the  mea- 
sure, with  the  proposal  of  which  Mr  Brougham  terminated  tlie  la- 
bours of  the  Session  on  the  subject  of  Education,  and  to  exhibit 
a  brief  view  of  the  topics  handled  in  the  Speccli  now  before 
us,  in  wbicb  he  described  the  progress  made  by  the  Committee 
in  its  in(]iiiri(  s,  and  defended  ti'om  objections  the  bill  he  had  in* 
troduced  into  tlio  House. 

The  object  ot  the  bill,  and  the  steps  of  its  progress  through 
both  Houses,  ha.ve  attracted  too  much  of  the  public  attention  to 
require  any  thing  more  than  a  eiirsorv  mention  here.  If  funds 
apiieared  lo  be  wanting,  in  S(Miie  parts  of  tlie  countiy,  it  was  only 
the  more  necessary  that  thohe  which  had  been  proviiied  i'ov  the 
pur})oscs  of  education  in  other  places,  should  be  strictly  Hp|)]ied 
to  their  destination.  These  funds  were  discovered  to  be  so  very 
lar^e  in  their  amount,  as  in  reality  to  constitute  a  threat  national 
object :  But,  before  adoptin<^  any  measui'es  for  turning  them  to 
the  best  account,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  accurate 
information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  each  endowment;  and  no 
<iither  means  appeared  to  Mr  Brousrham  to  be  calculated  for  ob» 
taining  that  knowledgei  but  a  parliamentary  commission }  and 
<the  reeomniendafiioii  of  this-  measure  waa  the  first,  accordingly, 
vfhis^  practical  steps.  A  biU,  -with  this  olject,  was  introdi^^d 
towards  the  close  of  the  Session^  and  most  fevourably  received 
by  the  lower  House;  and  thefiiets  wliidi  he  stated  as  to  the  ex<* 
tent  and  misapplication  of  the  funds,  destined  not  only  for  c<lu- 
•cation,  but  for  charitable  purposes  in':gencra],  impressed  the 
strongest  conviction  cyf  the  necessity  atid  propriety -of  the  mea^ 
jnire  which  he  pti^poscd.  In  the  iurthcr  steps  oi  its  progress^ 
^e  meiisure  was  not  so  fortunate.  Thp  objects  of  *  inquiry,  as 
well  flS  the  power  of  the  oommission,'  were  very  unncceawlly 
limited-*^-«nd  their  appointment  was  assumed  by  the  ministry. 
By  theHo  memi.s  no  dbubt^  the  measure  has  been  crippled ;  but 
the  vi<rilance  of  the  public,  we  trust,  will  supply  the  defects  iu 
the  macMnurv-rWtl  m  ac^  Jbr,  p^^^t^y^  iir^  blait)uig  JAr 
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Brougham  ^r  accepting  what  he  conkl  get ;  especially  as»  in 
the  l^eech  before  its,  he  hais  done  so  much  .to  raise  that  public 
jeaibnsy  which  no  device  or  contrivance  can  either  hill  or^eiude. 

Ho  bei^infi  with  pointing  out  two  situations,  tlic  difference  be* 
tween  which,  he  thinks^  «lK)uId  be  duly  considered  by  the  Le^ 
giskture.  In  large  towns,  and  ]>laces  wlicre  the  population  is 
great,  mnch  has  been  accomplislied  nlreacly,  or  is  likely  to  be 
accomplished,  without  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  In  other 
places,  where  the  population  is  thin,  little  or  nothing  has  been, 
or  can  easily  be  so  accomplished.  Now,  whenever  the  object  can 
be  attained  without  the  aitrof  the  Legislature,  Mr  B^'ougham 
tleclares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  no  such  aid  should  be  requiri- 
ed.  It  is  only  when,  without  tlie  means  which  the  Legislature 
'AowQ  can  supply^  tlie  business  seems  incnpnblc  of  being  perform- 
ed, that  its  interference  should  be  tlesircd.  This  opinion  he 
seems  to  rest,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  \hv  generally  acknow- 
ledged i»n})ro]>riety  of  legislating  too  much ;  upon  the  expe- 
rience that  legislation,  where  it  is  not  wanted,  does  harm  more 
frecjiicntfy  than  goo<l ;  that  the  finest,  a-  as  the  most  power- 
ful spring  in  human  affairs,  is  the  impulse  in  privtite  individuals 
to  better  themselves,  and  tliose  witli  whom  thev  are  surrounded: 
and  thai,  when  these  )irinciples  are  sufficient  to  the  end,  it  is  not 
merely  u.-^^ess,  but  hurttul,  to  supersede  them  by  any  others. 
In  ihe  case  of  instruction,  too,  there  is  a  dec})  ground  of  suspi- 
cion with  respect  to  the  government,  in  the  interest  which,  so 
long  as  it  shidl  desire  to  possess  undue  powers,  it  has  to  give 
periiidous  instruction ;  to  manage  the  business  of  teaching,  botli 
secular  and  religious,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enslave  the  minds 
of  men,  and  make  theui  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
i)ower:  And  though  we  «ee  no  impossibility  in  appropriating 
legislative  funds  to  the  purposes  of  education,  without  placing 
the  business  of  education  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  we 
confess  that  we  see  no  probability  that,  in  the  present  state  oF 
things,  this  could  be  avoide<l ;  and  that  the  same  reluctance  to 
admit  improvement  which  distinguishes  these  institutions  for 
education,  which  in  any  way  depend  upon  government^  wonki 
not  adhere  to  any  which  it  would  now  be  j)ossible  to  create. 

Mr  Brougham  is  further  of  opinion,  that,  with  the  ardour 
whidi  BOW  distinguishes  evei*y  part  of  the  community  for  ren- 
dering universal  the  benefits  of  educadcm,  all  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary, even  in  places  the  mo^  unfavourably  situated,  would 
be,  to  provide  the  expense  of  erecting  sr/wofs ;  that  the  rest, 
the  annual  expense  of  schoolmasters,  and  all  other  recpiisites, 
might,  widiout  difHcnlty,  be  found  upon  the  spot,  in  the  Ikht** 
ral  unci  cheeriiii  coritribution  of  individuals;  and  this  is  an  ex- 
periiueut,  u^doul^tcdiy,.  whicb  it  would  be  higblj(  dt^rable  t«i 
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try.  The  poverty  of  the  petipU  m  some  {^a^eSf  mid  ibis  torpi- 
dity which  a  pressing  poverty  necessarily  creates,  cannot  be 
overlooked  us  jrroiinds  of  dlstrast ;  but  if  the  eyp  remains  open 
to  watch  the  cftccts  of  the  expcrimcatj  and  to  supply  all  that 
^aiav  leinain  defective,  no  great  evil  can  be  done. 

tie  anticipates  the  principal  obstruction  with  which,  in  car- 
rying it  into  execution,  this  beneficent  scheme  of  his  appears 
likely  to  meet : — and  that  arises  from  the  feelnigs  of  the  two  re- 
linrlous  parties  into  which  the  population  of  the  country  is  most 
conspicuously  divided — those  who  belong  to  tlic  establish«l 
church— and  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  both  parties  require,  that  religious  instruction  should 
not  remain  in  the  hands  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  placed— 
those  of  the  pastors  of  the  several  ilocks;  but  that  it  should  be 
united  with  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  in  ordinaiT 
schools ;  and  they  can  agree  uppn  no  common  method  in  which 
this  fihovld  be  acne.  Those  who  belong  to  the  established 
church  very  generally  InBtst  iipoi;i  it,  that  the  catechism  and  the 
Cteed  of  diat  churdi  should  be  taught  in  aill  schoolsy^whlle  it 
cannot  be  denied^  that  the  teaching  of  that  catechism  and  creed 
Drould  have  tlie  efl^t  of  excluding  from  such  places  of  fi4uc»? 
tion  all  thjose  children,  the  parents  of  whom  cannot  c9nsci€ot»T 
ously  permit  their  children  to  b^  taught  this  fom  of  reli« 
gion.  To  establish  schools  with  the  money,  of  tlie  people,  and 
to  subject  them  to  rules  which  necessarily  exclude  from  them  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people,  is  such  an  incongruity  as  can- 
pot^  in  the  present  age^  be  contemplated  witli  complacency.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  die  great  body  of  those  who  dissent  from  the 
£stablished  Church  insbt  only  upon  the  reading  of  the  Scrip* 
tures ;  and'  ai»  this,  would  exclude  no  members  of  the  £sta> 
blifihed  Churchy  and  scarcely  an^  of  the  Dissenters,  it  would 
probably  be  Uic  best  compromise  that  could  be  made.  It 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  there  are  classes 
whom  even  this  would  exclude ;  and  that,  Avhrre  education  is 
the  <rood  in  view,  to  exclude  from  it,  or  any  facilities  for  ac- 
quiiitig  it,  any  portion  of  the  population,  cannot  be  rcgai'ded 
as  ap  object  of  trifliti nr  importance.  Besides,  it  so  happens, 
that  the  children  upon  wlioni  tlils  c  xclusion  would  openite,  are 
they  in  whose  case  a  pecuUai'  demand  exists  foi  llic^  morajizing 
influence  ot  education.  They  are  tiie  children  chiefly  ot  Ca- 
|Jiolic  and  Jawish  parents,  both  of  whom  have  insuperable  ob- 
jections to  r>ermit  any  part  of  their  religious  etlucation  to  be 
given  by  any  but  their  own  religious  instructors.  It  happens, 
also,  that  a  great  ])roport)on  of  these  two  classes  arc  exactly  the 
puoicNL  and  iiiosL  dusULate  part  of  our  population;  the  children 
of  wjiom  are,  by  necessary  consequence,  brought  up  ix^  circum* 
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starter';  the  len«;t  consistent  with  any  kind  o^'  nioiital  culture, 
untl  where  a  moral  iieeling  and  mond  principles  can  least  ot  all 
be  entTendered.  Tnstcad  of  making  rules  to  exriTide  the-«;e  people 
from  tlie  benelits  of  e(lue;aion,  the  desirable  th^lg  wouid  be  tO 
^ftbrd  them  additional  iiuhicemcnts. 

Ml  Brougham  speaks  tliiis,  from  the  knowledge  which  hte 
inquiries  have  enabled  him  to  obtain. 

*  Where  the  town  is  considerable,  though  the  people  may  be  of 
various  religious  denominations,  no  impediment  to  instructing  the 
whole  arises  from  that  circumstance,  because  there  is  room  tor  schools 
upon  both  principles.  The  Churchmen  can  found  a  SLimnarv,  from 
whence  Dissenters  may  be  excluded  by  the  lessons  taught,  and  the 
observances  required ;  while  the  sectaries,  or  those  members  of  ihe 
BtftaMidiBieiit  wlio  patronize  the  schools  for  all  wHhottI  distinctioQ  of 
deed,  may  siipporft  a  school  upon  this  nniversal  prfaieiple,  and  teach 
those  whom  the  ridfBs  of  the  Church  Bowty  exclttde.  But  this  Is 
evidently  impossible  in  smaUer  towns*  where  the  utmast  eiKeHioiis  of 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  can  only  maintain  a  single  school.  Tliere,  if 
the  bulk  of  the  rich  beloipg  to  the  Church,  no  school  will  be  aftbrded 
to  the  sectarian  poor ;  though*  certainly,  if  the  bulk  of  the  rich  b^ 
Dissenters,  the  poor  connected  with  the  Establishment  may  profit  by 
the  school  which  is  likely  to  be  founded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wealthy  inhabifants  are  more  equally  divided,  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  ret'u^  to  abandon  the  exclusive  plan,  ro  school  at  aii  can  be 
formed.  Accordingly  it  is  in  places  of  this  moderate  size  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  plans  is  the  most  felt,  and  where  I  can 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  progress  of  education  has  been  materially 
checked  by  an  unbending  adherence  to  the  system  of  the  Natioaai 
Society.  The  moderate  size  of  tlie  place  renders  the  distinction  of 
sects  most  injurious  to  education,  even  where  there  exist  the  meanj 
and  the  disposition  to  establish  schools  by  subscription* '  p.  9*  10. 

On  the  street  of  the  proposed  inqohry'into  the  state  of  thff 
iunds  now  exi9tin&  and  ai^icable  to  the  business  of  admcatan^ 
Mr  Rrougham  iiwiimia  v»,  that  great  progress  has  been  mad^ 
by  the  OMnmittee  itsdif* 

*  It  has, '  he  says,  *  receiTed  a  prodigious  mass  of  infonnation 
{gram,  all  parte  of  the  country.  We  are  now  dilij^tly  emplmred  in 
prosecnling  these  researches,  and  in  digesting  their  results  into  Tables^ 
vhid)  may  exhibit  at  one  view  a  general^  but  minute  chart  of  the 
state  of  education  throughout  the  empire ;  so  that  the  eye  may  readi* 
^  perceive  in  each  district  what  are  the  existing  meana  of  public  in^ 
straction»  end  wherein  those  means  are  deficient ;  fa^  many  children 
in  any  given  place  are  taught,  and  after  what  manner ;  now  mao^ 
are  clothed  or  maintained  ;  how  the  funds  for  their  instruction  or  sup- 
port arise  ;  with  nmch  information  of  a  miscellaneous  natm  e,  afrord*^- 
ing  valuable  suggestions  to  tlie  comm'^ioii  which  is  about  to  issue,* 
ibr  the  more  rjgprou^  invesligatjiin  of  ail  charitable  abuses^  When. 
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these  Tftbles  shall  be  laid  before  the  House,  an  ample  foiind:iri(m 
will  be  prepared  for  the  le£^isJative  measure,  which,  sooner,  or  latter, 
I  am  convinced  must  be  adopted  ;  for  they  will  indicate  tiiu  kind  of 
districts  where  parish  schools  are  most  wanted,  aatl  i;iicit)le  us  to 
frame  the  ^>rovisions  of  the  law,  so  a&  not  to  inter icre  u  itii  iiit  txei- 
tions  of  ^vate  charity,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary,  audj^  what  ia  the 
aame  thing,  hurtful  legislation. '   p.  19»  20. 

In  propoaing,  however,  a  conunisslon  of  inquiry,  Mr 
Brougham  tooknis  usual  comprehensive  range.  As  the  funds 
destined  for  cducatioi]»  were  not  the  only  ciiaritablc  funds  exists 
ing  in  the  nation,  nor  tlie  only  charittiblc  funds  which  had  .  be- 
come subject  to  abuse,  he  who  was  of  opinion,  tiiat  as,  wherever 
^abuses  existed,  they  ought  to  be  searched  out  and  removed,  the 
commissioner^  when  they  were  to  be  appointed,  might  as  well 
perCbrm  two  services  as  one ;  that,  not  confining  tlicmselves  to 
charitable  funds  for  education,  Uiey  should  inquire  into  the  abuses 
of  charitable  funds  in  general.  '  I  am  )>ei  suadcd,  *  says  he, 
*  that  the  House  will  teel  with  me  the  necessity  of  adopting  this 
TiK»nsure,  when  I  state  a  few  paiticnlars  to  sliow  the  l;n-ge  a- 
Inoiint  of  these  funds,  and  tlie  abuses  to  which  tlicy  «irc  liable.  * 
*  Tfie  returns,  In  parsnanee  to  the  26th  Geo.  ITT,  commonly  called 
Mr  Gilbert's  Act,  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  defective  :  yet  tliey 
make  the  yearly  income  of  charities  about  48,000/.  from  money,  and 
210,000/.  from  land,  in  the  year  1788.  It  appears  from  evidence 
hud  beibre  the  Committee,  that  in  one  county,  Berkshire,  only  a 
third  part  of  the  funds  was  returned.  If  we  suppose  this  to  be  the 
average  deficiency  in  the  whole  returns,  it  will  follow,  that  ihe  whole 
Income  actually  received  by  charities  was  between  7  and  800,000/.  a 
year.  Hut  this  is  very  far  from  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  real  an- 
puai  value  of  charitable  estates.  Several  circumstances  concur  to 
keep  the  ineoine  down.  In  the  first  place,  the  triTstees  have,  g«fne- 
rally  speaiviiiL:,  very  insufficient  powers  for  tlie  prolilable  management 
of  the  I'unds  under  their  care.  I'hey  are  thus  prevented  from  turn- 
ing them  to  the  best  account.  1  know  of  many  cases  where,  for 
want  of  the  power  to  sell  and  exchange,  pieces  of  land  in  the  mid- 
dle of  towns  lie  waste  whidi  might  yield  large  revenues*  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr  Huskisson),  connected  with  the 
department  of  the  land  revenue,  is  perfectly  aware  how  important  an 
indirease  of  income  might  be  derived  from  an  addition  of  this  sort  to 
the  powers  of  trustees*  It  is  a  ])ower  which  tlie  donors  would  in  al-' 
most  ever)'  instance  have  confen  ed,  had  they  foreseen  the  change  of 
circumstances  that  renders  it  so  desirable,  Anotlier  source  of  dimi- 
nution to  the  revenue  of  the  poor,  is  the  Iosh  of  property  ibroui^h  de- 
fects in  the  original  constitution  of  ti)e  trusts,  and  a  consequent  t^  xtinc- 
tion,  in  many  cases,  of  the  trustees,  without  the  possibility  of  supplying 
their  places.  Negligence  in  all  its  various  branches  is  next  to  be  nam* 
ad,  including  caraesaness,  ignorance,  mdoleiice,  all  the  aios  of  cmisp 
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motk  by  mludk  men  suffer  the  affiurs  of  others  to  perish  in  their  handi» 
when  they  have  the  management  of  them  gratuitously*  and  subject 
.10  ao  efficient  check  or  control.  Add  to  ail  these  sources  of  misma<' 
iiagement,  the  large  head  of  wilful  and  corrupt  abu.'^^.;  in  its  various 
branches,  and  we  shall  probably  underrate  the  amount  of  the  income 
which  ought  now  to  be  received  by  Charities,  if  wxJ  say  tliat  it  is 
nearer  two  millions  than  fifteen  hundred  thousand  a  year;  by  iar 
the  greater  part  oi  which  arises  froni  rcn]  property.'    p.  20~'iL*. 

After  some  further  ob.servatu)us,  .siura  the  groat  iiapoi  t- 
imce  of  the  investi^tion,  anil  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  prchciit 
time  for  the  untlertakiiii',  Mr  lirouMiam  mentions  a  number  of 
cases,  far  the  purixise  of  exhibiting  a  specimen  merely  of.  the 
mode  in  which  charitable  funds  have  been  misapplieo.  Tho 
passage  is  somewhat  long;  but  the  nuitter  is  too  important  to  be 
^briilged,  and  the  whole  is  too  striking  to  be  given  in  any  hin-* 
^'uage  but  that  ni  the  speaker  htmseKl 

*  As  the  mass  of'  evidence  examined  by  the  Committee  cannot  for 
some  time  be  accessible  to  the  members  of  this  House,  I  think  it 
may  be  useful  if  1  now  state  a  few  cases  of  mismanagement  and 
tibuse,  to  serve  for  a  sample  of  those  which  may  he  found  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  I  shall  not  nt  present  name  the  particular 
places,  but  only  the  counties  whence  the  cases  have  come;  because 
inaccurate  reports  of  the  charges  made  here  against  individual*  arc 
apt  to  get  into  circulation.  When  the  whole  details  shall  be  pre- 
iitiUed  in  the  Committee's  Report,  the  persons  accused  will  be  point- 
ed out ;  but  they  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  seemg  the  state* 
meats  on  which  the  cliarges  rest,  and  knowing  the  names  of  their 
accusers.  A. strange  neglect,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  appeared  in 
the  administration  of  some  Berkshire  chanties.  In  Charles  the 
I'irst's  reign,  tlie  sum  of  4000/.  was  left  to  be  laid  out  in  4and  for 
the  use  of  a  school ;  and  in  1660,  the  purchases  were  completed,  foif 
3900/.,  the  remaining  100/.  having;  probably  gone  for  the  expenses 
of  the  convey  ance.  What  rent  does  the  House  think  these  lands 
have  yielded?  In  ISll  it  was  only  196/.  a  year,  five  per  cejit.  ow 
the  original  purchase  money  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  aiid  only  10/. 
more  than  was  received  a  lew  year*  after  the  Restoration.  The  goo4 
and  diligent  trustees  in  Charles  the  Second's  time  dealt  wisely  and  well 
with  the  estate,  for  they  very  soon  made  it  yield  5  p^r  cent. ;  but 
the  less  careful,  I  will  not  say  less  honest,  stewards  in  George*  tho 
Third's  reign,  granted  a  sixteen  year'^s  lease  at  a  rise  of  ten  poundir 
idbove  the  rent  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1811,  indeed,  the 
rent  was  doubled ;  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
still  very  inadequate.  To  another  school  in  the  same  connty  belonL''* 
an  estiite,  let  at  ^.SO/.,  which  the  surveyors  value  at  above  1000/.  a 
year.  And  the  income  received  from  lands  puixrhased  seventy  years 
ago,  bv  different  cliarities,  with  sum*?  aniountinii:  in  tiie  \vht»le  to 
22,p00/.,  is  now  only  37U/.,  bcin^  httle  more  tiiau  one  and  a  half 
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per  cent,  on  tTie  purcluMe  tnonej.  A  certaio  oorfMratioii  ki  Hamp 
shire  hcs  long  had  the  manag-ement  of  estates  derised  to  charitable 
uses,  find  valued  at  above  ^(KX)/.  fi  year  by  surveyors.  They  are  let 
for  2  or  500/.  a  3  ear  on  hnes.  How  are  the  fines  disposed  of  ? 
one  knows  ;  at  least  no  one  will  tell.  Those  interested  in  the  appli- 
cation inquin:  i.i  vain.  The  coqioratiua  wrap«  itself  ap  in  a  digui- 
fiud  mystei-y,  and  withholds  its  books  from  vulgar  inspection.  The 
same  wonbipfiil  body  fass  obtained  poiseniOD  of  a  Miai  of  IO0QlL» 

grt  of  a  bequest,  woU  known  fay  tne  name  of  White's  Charity.  In 
mer  times  Sir  Thoaias  White,  a  mercfaant  in  LooAfn^  left  certain 
estates  to  form  a  fond  Ibr  assisting  poor  tradesmen  witli  small  loans^ 
•omewhat  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Dean  ^ift,  bat  wUdi 
his  peculiar  temper  frustrated,  and  rendered  a  source  of  great  xanea^ 
smess  to  himself.  The  cor|>oration  to  wliich  I  allude,  becsmie  en- 
trusted with  1000/.  of  tkis  money ;  and  what  they  have  done  with 
one  half  of  it  I  know  not ;  tliey  may  have  lent  it  to  poor  traders ; 
but  I  am  aware  that  the  other  500/.  has  not  been  so  lent^  either 
witJi  or  without  iiiLercsL,  but  apjpiicd  to  pay  a  curjjuratiou  debt, 
aofl  in  this  ingenious  manner It  has  been  lent  without  interest 
to  the  creditofs  of  the  corporation  in  satisfaction  for  the  pieseat 
of  their  debt»  and  a  truly  marvelloos-  recommendation  has  been 
anCared  on  tlie  corporation  books  to  their  successors,  to  do  the 
same  as,  often  as  the  demands  of  the  creditor  might  require  the 
Ofieration  to  be  performed.  I  hold  in  my  hand  forty  or  fifly  more 
instances  of  abuse,  extracted  from  the  mmierous  returns  made  by  the 
resident  clergy.  The  Commit  tec  K  00111  is  directed  iu  \yQ  opened  to 
evcrv  member  of  the  House  ;  gentlemen  will  there  iee  the  returns 
arranged  in  piles,  under  the  heads  of  the  several  counties;  and  the 
praiseworthy  zeal  of  the  two  learned  gentlemen  (Mr  l^arcy  and  Mr 
^oe)  w^o  assist  the  committee,  will  help  them  to  find  any  of  the  par- 
ticakr  cases  to  which  I  am  now>  neferring,  as  well  aa  many  oraeiB 
which  I  am  obl^d  to  omit.  At  a  place  in  Devonshire,  Uie  qaestiony 
What  funds  exists  destmed  to  the  puipoe^  of  education^  b  answer* 
ad  hy  a^  statement,  "  that  the  funds  of  the  Foondation  School  are 
Imqwnonlyto  Mr  Sucb^aKSie*  *'  In  another  retain  it  is  said,  that 
no  account  whatever  can  be  obtained  of  the  funds ;  and  in  a  third,' 
the  estate  belonging  to  the  charity  is  alleged  to  have  been  let  on  a 
ninety-nine  year's  lease.  Now  this  lease,  of  itself,  I  hold  to  be  an 
abuse.  To  let  and  take  a  fine  is  an  abuse  ;  to  let  for  so  long  a  tenn 
without  taking  a  fine,  is  a  gross  mismanagement  of  the  j)roptTt]t'. 
What,  then,  will  the  House  say  of  leases  for  eight  and  nine  hundred 
jeais  ?  Wehapeevidenee.of  both ;  and.in  one  case  for  a  peppercorn 
aeat*  In  the.coun^  of  Norfolk,  a  schmrf  wi)s  founded  in  1680^  for 
adiKating  forty  ohi^cett  ^  hu(  none  are  now  tanglit  theie  Hie 
■Bicaend  author  of  this  return  ohserves,  that  gmeat  myatery  hangs 
aacr  this  cfaari^ — a  remark  the  less  surprising,  when  we  nod  that 
the  estates  produce  300/.  a  year,  and  that  me  accounts  have  not 
been  audited  for  thirty  years*  A  school  was  anqentij  endowed  in 
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Derbysliire,  aiul  tlii::  lands  produce  80/.  a  j'ear,  but  no  children  dia 
taught ;  and  the  return  describes  the  management  of  the  funds  to  be 
mod;  shameful  and  abommable. "  The  mafiter  has  done  nothing 
Ibrten  yean;  the  tnuteea  ate  dl  dead»  and  an  succesflors  have  been 
appointad.  In  Essex  a  school  was  founded  many  years  iOgo ;  and  at 
ane  time  it  had  fallen  into  such  mismanagement,  that  only  a  few  boys 
were  taught,  I  believe,  by  a  mechanic  whom  the  master  appointecL 
The  present  incumbent  provides  for  the  education  of  70  children  ; 
but  so  ample  are  the  tViiKis,  that  he  receives  about  a  thousand  a  year, 
after  paying  aU  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  Owin^  to  the 
nesrlect  of  the  trustees,  the  ^\'ho]e  nianagenient  of  another  ^cliool 
thiit  touiity  has  lapsed  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge;  and  the 
'dadse  in  the  present  bill,  exempting  all  charities  under  the  control  of 
Colleges,  wOl  prevent  tlie  Commissioners  from  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  this  devoltttioo,  for  which  no  blame  can  attach  to  Magda* 
len,  but  certainly  the  greatest  neglect  must  be  imputed  to  the  trus^ 
tees.  In  one  place  in  Leicestershire,  the  property  belonging  to  a 
school  has  lately  been  offered  for  sale,  by  what  possible  right  or  title 
I  am  unable  to  divine.  A  surplus  fund  is  stated,  in  another  return,  to 
have  been  pocketed  by  the  trustees.  In  Nottinjz-hamshire  there  is  a 
free  school,  the  funds  oi  which  ovir  reverend  informant  scruples  not 
to  say  are  j^rossiy  abused.  Tlic  s^ciiolars  are  wholly  neg-lected,  and 
hush-money  is  given  to  the  master.  The  income  is  stated  to  be  400/. 
ii  year.  In  Worcestershire  a  charitable  foundation,  which  existed  a 
few  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  same 
county  there  is  a  school  endowed  with  an  income  of  1000/.  a  year ; 
and  timber  was  lately  cut  upon  the  estates  which  sold  for  370/.  By  the 
•deed  of  foundation,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  entitled  to  hav^ 
their  cliildren  educated ;  but  the  master  has  made  so  many  exceptions 
and  restrictions,  that  only  eight  boys  belonging  to  that  place  are  taught. 
In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  a  school,  the  revenue  of  which  a- 
mounts  to  1300/.  a  year :  six  boys  are  taught.  The  master  of  a  sehool 
in  the  East  Kidin*^  receives  his  j.alary,  and  lives  m  the  West  iiidinir ; 
tie  has  done  so  for  thirty  years  past :  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  "  the 
school  is  a  sinecure,  and  the  funds  grossly  misapplied.  "  In  one  of 
4he  Nortfaan^tonchire  returns,  the  clergyman  says,  he  can  learn  no^ 
thing  of  the  application' of  a  school  estate  of  75/.  a  year,  which  ne* 
ver  was  registered ;  and  he  adds,  that  other  charities  in  his  parish 
are  misapplied,  and  more  in  danger  of  being  lost,  in  consequence 
of  the  parisli  clerk  having  been  plundered  of  all  writings  relative  to 
charities.  "  In  Derbyshire,  one  return  gives  this  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion, What  funds  exist  in  your  parish  for  education  ?  None;  my 
Lord  Such-a-one  and  his  ancestors  have  withheld  the  rent  of  certain 
lands  of  considerable  value  from  the.  grammar-school.  A  similar 
4'ase  i:eemed  to  be  presented  to  our  notice,  by  a  remark  in  a  county 
history :  The  author  says,  that  in  a  certain  parish  (in  Westmoreland) 
a  sdiool  was  amply  endowed  and  begun ;  *'  but  being  only  in  its 
probationafy  state,  it  was  thought  fit  by  the  owner  af  the  estate  ta 
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be  (liscontniucil.  In  other  words,  th(  scholars  were  (to  use  the 
technicrl  plirasc)  dismissed;  the  v«?eiiool  broken  up;  and,  since  that 
time,  no  man  had  heard  any  thii>g  of  it.  Pursuing  this  bint,  wo 
caused  the  Probate  Office  to  he  searched  ;  and  there  tound  a  will  in 
1700»  devising  a  mnnor,  a  capital  ines.suagc,  the  titlics  of  a  parish* 
and  the  tithes  of  a  hamU  t,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
school.  Yet  this  school  had  never  passed  beyond  "  its  probationary 
state.  "  It  is  true^  that  some  of  those  to  whom  the  estste  devi^v- 
ed,  have  lately^  aa  an  act  ef  their  own  chari^»  founded  a  amall 
achool  In  thetr  own  name.  Bat  it  ia  fit  that  aH  pefaona  should  learn 
one  leason  When  funds  are  given  to  the  poor,  gratitude  ia  du^  and,: 
I  trust,  ia  always  rendered :  And  then  the  fbnds  belong  to  the  poor, 
who  are  not  to  be  called  upon  a  second  time  to  thank  those  O-oni 
whom  by  piecemeal  the  same  property  is  again  doled  out,  which  had 
been  given  entirely,  and  once  for  all,  above  a  hundred  years  ago.  I 
know  another  instance,  fn  the  northern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  where, 
for  an  income  of  near  500/.  a  year,  the  master  teaches  four  or  five 
8chulais,  when,  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  the  same 
endowment  n'?od  to  educate  forty  or  fifty.  *    p.  ^^3 — 30. 

After  urging  the  ground  for  the  legislative  niquiry  which 
he  proposed,  in  so  remarkable  an  exhibition  of  incontrovertible 
facts,  upon  wliich  it  niav  be  thought  that  bo  niight  with  some 
confidence  hare  rested  Lis  case,  Mr  Brougham  goes  on  to  re- 
capituliftc  and  to  answer  all  the  objections  by  which  the  enemies 
of  the  measure  had  endeavoured  to  oppose  it. 

First  of  all,  he  stales  the  objection  which  is  drawn  frorrt 
the  idea  of  property ;  and  treats  it  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  indignation,  '  Under  tlie  flimsy  pretence, '  he  says,  '  of 
great  tenderness  for  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  authors  of  the  oiitcry  conceal  their  own  dread  of 
being  themselves  dragged  to  light, as  robbers  of  tlie  jioor ;  and 
I  will  tell  tiiose  shameless  persons  that  tlie  dcctrine  which  they 
proniulge,  of  charitable  funds  in  a  trustee's  hands  being privaie 
property,  is  utterly  repuj^nu^nt  to  the  whole  law  of  England. ' 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  tiiat  a  lallaey,  grounded  upon  the  import- 
ance which  ought  to  be  attached  to  tiie  riglsts  of  property,  is  very 
apt  to  be  employeil  to  defc  jkI  and  perpetuate  the  existeiice  of 
abuses.  There  is  hardly  any  misapplication  of  public  money, 
provided  the  evil  has  been  of  some  duration,  or,  in  other  words 
has  been  carried  by  accumulation  to  a  certain  magnitude,  which 
has  not  been  tlefemlcd,  as  if  all  security  of  property  would  be 
sliukeii  by  its  reilress. 

There  is  no  diotinction,  therefore,  which  it  is  of  more  ini- 
porttuiee  to  draw,  and  to  keep  firmly  in  mind,  in  all  our  dis- 
cubSior.s  respecting  the  prtipcrty  of  the  State,  than  that  which  is 
i^irc  drawn  by  Mr  Broughao),  bcuvecii  tlie  property  which 
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indivkliials  hold  as  their  own,  and  that  wliifesli  ilioy  hold,  in. 
any  shape  whatsoever,  us  trustees  for  the  public.    That  })ro-. 
j)ertv  which  ri  man  rightfully  holds  as  his  own,  is  to  be  niam- 
tained  tor  him  by  all  those  securities  whicli  experience  has  prov- 
ed that  the  gocxi  oi  society  requires.    But  that  property  which 
a  man  receives  m  trust  for  the  pubhc,  is  tlie  property,  not  of 
him,  but  of  the  public;  and  if  he  turns  it  in  any  degree  from 
the  public  use,  to  his  own,  it  is  he  that  is  the  violator  of  the 
rights  of  property — not  the  mnn  who  endeavours  to  put  an  end 
to  his  usurpation^  and  to  restore  it  to  the  public  to  whom  it  be- 
longs.   It  is  a  strange  doctrine,  that  the  violation  of  a  trust, 
w  liicli  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs,  slioidd  be  allowed  to 
convert  itself  into  one  oi  the  n;;)st  sacred  of  all  rights.    Yet  to 
what  an  extent  is  the  operation  of  diis  fallacy  fretpiently  carri- 
ed ?    If  at  any  time  the  public  has  made  any  particular  nppll* 
cation  of  the  public  pro^urty,  which  has  continued  for  a  series 
of  yeai  >,  it  is  very  often  conleuded  that  the  public  is  no  longer 
justified  m  altering  tliat  applicaiion.     Why?  Because  the  se- 
curity of  })roperty  would  by  that  means  be  shaken.    IF  the  pui)iic 
a})plies  its  own  jn'opcrty  to  a  good  end,  after  having  applied  it 
to  a  frivolous  or  a  bad  one,  and  thereby  lessens  the  gains  of 
those  who  have  profited  by  the  abuse,  this  is  very  often  arraign- 
ed as  an  invasion  ui  the  right  of  property,  an<l  a  prejudice  is 
raised  against  somo  of  the  most  salutary  operations  of  the  Stiite. 
It  is  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  iF  it  is  the  property  of 
the  public,  tlie  violadun  of  property,  is  committed  by  those  who 
arc  instrumental  in  turning  it  from  that  application,  be  it  what 
it  may,  in  which  it  would  conduce  most  efi'ectually  to  the  public 
good.    Mr  Brouglunn  shows,  that  this  is  not  merely  a  principle 
lounded  iii  reason,  and  the  consideration  of  moral  cH^uity,  but 
a  principle  distuictiy  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
,  England. 

*  That  law  reganls  the  inheritance  of  the  poor  as  matter  of  public, 
pot  of  private  jurisdiction,  and  deals  with  it  as  it  does  with  the  i  itrhts 
oF  tlie  Crowii  and  tlie  Ciiureh.  1  anj  anxious  to  correct,  once  ior  all, 
tlie  misrepresentation  of  which  I  now  complain ;  because  it  is  artfully 
dtsseminated  with  a  view  to  cixcite  prejudices  agaiii6t  the  proposed 
measure,  by  appealing  to  the  very  just  ddicacy  that  prevails  mi  every 
thing  connected  with  private  rights.  I  therefore  again  assert,  titat  a 
tnore  gross  abuse  of  language  never  was  cotmnitted  by  ignorant  or  by 
wilful  perversion,  than  the  statement  du&t  charitable  funds  are  of  a 
private  nature.  The  Legislature  has  at  all  times  treated  them  as 
public.  The  45^1  of  Elizabeth  orders  CoratnissioBB  to  be  issued  for 
examining  all  abuses  of  those  iluids,  with  powers  not  merely  to  in- 
quire, but  to'  refonii,  by  making  '  orders,  judgments,  and  decrees. ' 
iVha  ever  thought  of  a  conimifisioa  to  investig^  or  controi  the  ma* 
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liftgement  of  private  projierty"?  WhMi  ft  private  estiits'isllilapidatdl 
•«-wbell  laiid  is  let  fbr  in  elvsdry  rent — when  the  interests  of  the  r^ 
mainder-man  are  in  any  Way  sacrificed  by  the  tenant  for  life — ^who 
ever  dreamt  of  allowing  any  one  not  intt^rested  (except  in  the  case  of 
an  infant)  to  apply  for  a  judicial  investigation  of  the  injury?  .Yet, 
by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  CommissionLi  s  way  be  sent  into  any 
county  with  powers  to  imijannela  jury,  and  proceed  judicially  against 
all  who  mismanage  or  ubu&c  i'unds  destined  to  charitable  uses,  with- 
out any  previous  complaint  at  the  inBtance  of  any  part^  interested  in 
the  property.  In'  like  manner.  Mr  Gilbert^s  Act  requires  every  per- 
eon  in  whose  hands  any  such  ninds  8re»  whether  arising  from  land  or 
other  sources,  to  return  the  nature  ahd  amount  of  the  estates  witi^ 
tliree  monthS)  oti  pain  of  forfeiting  one  half  of  the  property  at  the 
suit  of  a  common  informer.  The  two  statutes  passed  in  1812,  proceed 
upon  the  same  view  of  thf  question.  By  one  of  tliem  (52  Geo.  III. 
t.  101)  a  registry  of  cliaritiibic  donations  is  prescribed  ;  and  the  other 
(52  Geo.  III.  c.  102)  gives  -a  remedy  tor  tiny  abuse  of  Lliein,  by  peti- 
tion to  a  court  of  equity,  which  any  two  persons  may  present ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  bus,  however,  proved  most  inadequate  to  tlie  correction, 
of  the  UBSchief.  Such  is  the  light  m  which  chantible  funds  have  ^l- 
iraysbeen  regarded  by  L^^ature^  and  so  little  have  th^  ever  been 
doDsidered  as  private  property  I  But  I  ought  sppeal  to  the  view  which 
the  Common  Law  takes  of  them,  wheti  it  places  them,  aa  it  were* 
under  the  joint  protection  of  the  Crown  and  the  community^  authoriz- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  file  an  information  on  the  relation  of 
any  individual,  who  nay  state  that  a  charity  has  been  abused. '  p* 

Another  objection  is,  that  a  remedy  for  the  abuse  of  charities 
already  exists,  namely,  in  the  access  which  is  uflbrded  to  the 
Court  of  Chanccrv,  hy  the  statute  of  charitable  uses.  To  this 
objection,  Mr  Brou^rbiini  makes  a  iiu  niorable  reply;  and  draws 
a  picture  of  tlus  Court  of  Chancery,  wliicli  though  probably  a 
little  highly  colouietl  is  still  not  a  little  appal Hnrr.  This  picture, 
coming  from  so  high  an  autiuu  ity,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  u  states- 
man, we  liope,  will  make  an  biipression  ;  and  lead  to  those  ideas 
gf  reform  which,  in  some  bosoms,  no  accumulation  of  evil  seems 
capable  of  excitinc. 

:  '  U  has  beeD  said,  that  the  statute^  of  which  I  have  just  menttoiK 
ad  the  noiable  origin,  alforda  a  suflElcient  remedy  for  the  eviL  The 
history  of  the  proceedings  under  it,  affords  the  best  answer  to  this  ob* 
jection.  During  the  fifst  year  after  it  passed,  fortj'^five  Commissions 
of  Charitable  Uses  were  issued.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1643, 
the  returns  are  defective,  the  Docket  Books  in  the  Crown  Office 
bavinii  been  destroyed.  From  \6iH  to  the  KestoratioH,  there  were 
two  hundred  and  iiinety-hve  Com  missions.  The  troubled  state  of  the 
Country  duiing  the  civil  wars  luu  in^  prubablv  occasioned  great  ne- 
glects and  abuses  of  charities,  a  cun&idcrable  mcreasc  took  place 
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the  number  of  Commissions,  and  no  less  than  three  huodred  and 
forty-four  were  issued,  ht  f  uclm  1660  and  167^.  From  that  time  to 
17(X),  there  were  one  hundred  aiid  ninety-seven:  from  1700  to  1746, 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty-live :  and  from  thence  to  the  b^inning 
of  tiie  present  reign  no  more  tliao  three.  So  that  the  whole  nuqiher 
from  1643  to  1760  was  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Since  the  lat- 
ter period,  and  indeed  for  twenty  years  before^  this  remedy  may  be 
said  to  have  Hdlen  into  di.suse.  1  'icre  have  been  only  three  commis- 
sions this  reign,  and  only  six  in  the  last  75  years,  of  which  number 
only  one  has  issutd  since  1 787»  when  the  Committee  sf ated  tho  ur- 
gent necessity  of  investigating  charitable  abuses.  It  is  hardly  need- 
ful to  .^'how  the  reasons,  why  the  r-tatutory  remedy  is  inapplicable  to 
tlie  present  times,  iuul  in  itself  cumbroM^i  and  inefficacious.  Suffice 
it  to  observe,  that  it  leads  liini  wlio  pursues  it,  sooner  or  later  into  the 
Court  of  Chajiccry ;  and  in  truth,  as  the  law  now  stands,  tliat  well 
known  Court  is  tlic  only  refuge  of  those  who  complain.  See  then  the 
relief  held  out  to  us  by  those  whc  oppose,  or  threaten  to  oppose  this 
measure,  and  who  bid  us  resort  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land !  It 
is  admitted  to  be  true,  that  glaring  abuses  everywhere  prevail — true, 
that  hardly  a  parish  or  a  lianilet  can  be  named  where  complaints  ore 
not  heard — true,  that  the  highest  judicial  authority  proclaimed  the 
extent  of  the  grievance — true,  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  thirt}'  years  ago,  vehemently  urged  you  to  u'lurd  redress. 
But  your  remedy  \a  at  lumd,  fhv  tlu'  ohjeetors — what  reason  have  you 
to  complain?  Is  not  the  Cnait  of  Cliancery  open ?  Come,  all  ye 
who  labour  under  the  burthen  of  fraud  or  oppression— enter  the  eter- 
nal gates  of  the  Court  of  Chancery !  True  you  are  the  poor  of  the 
land— the  grievance,  you  complain  of  has  robbed  you  of  every  thing : ' 
^t,  pennyless  though  you  are,  you  are  not  remediless — you  have 
only  to  jile  a  bill  in  eijuity,  and  the  matter  will  take  its  course  1  Wh} , 
if  there  were  nothing  in  the  reality,  there  is  something  in  the  name  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  that  appals  tlie  imagination,  and  strikes  terror 
into  the  unlearned  mind.  I  recollect  a  saying  of  a  very  great  man  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Beneh,  The  Judge  having  said  of  his  client, 
**  Let  him  go  into  a  Court  of  Tvinity, "  Mr  Erskine  an^^weretl,  in  an 
artk>s  tone  of  voice,  vvhirh  inail;'  WcFtniinster  liall  ring  with  laugh- 
ter, WouM  yoLii"  Lordship  .send  a  fcliow -creature  there?"  liiere 
may  be  some  exaggeration  in  the  alarms  created  by  the  bare  name  of 
this  Court ;  but,  as  long  as  it  exists,  a  barrier  is  raised  against  suitors 
who  only  seek  redress  for  the  poor,  though'  no  bars  of  oak  or  of  iron 
limy  shut  them  out.  Yet  that  the  prevailing  panic  has  some  little 
foundation,  I  will  fIiow  you  by  a  fact.  I  have  mentioned  that  only 
one  Commission  had  issued  since  17B7,  and  I  am  now  enabled  to 
state  tlic  result  of  its  execution.  It  was  fully  executed  in  ISO'i ;  and 
in  LSO^,  a  decree  was  made,  and  the  Court  was  petit !o?v.y:1  to  t  onfirni 
it.  Exce[)tions  were  taken  as  usual.  Much  and  solenm  argument  was 
hpld;  and  I  will  \  enture  to  say,  from  witut  I  know  of  that  Court,  ^ 
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c^e  was  most  Irnrnedly  and  plentifully  debated.    In  1S05  tiic  mat- 
ter was  deeiiieil  ri[)L'  for  a  decision,  and  since  that  time  it  has,  to  use  " 
the  technical,  but  significant  expression,  stood  over  for  judgment.  For 
ten  yean  it  has  awaited  this  final  issue;  and  during  the  last  four 
yem  it  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Lord  Chanoellor's  Paper,  fim 
among  the  causes  waiting  for  judgment.   Now»  in  the  lan^age  of 
the  profession^  "  ihU  is  miu  aue* "   If  any  one  tells  me  that  the  Sta^* 
tttte  of  Charitable  Uses  amirdiB  a  remedy,  I  anssrer^  that  the  grossest 
abuses  being  everywhere  notorious,  the  remedy  has  otAy  thrice  been 
resorted  to  for  above  half  a  century,  and  only  once  within  the  laat 
thirty  years ;  and  I  bid  him  look  at  the  fate  of  thai  one  attempt  t» 
.obtain  justice. '   p.  39 — 

There  are  some  minor ,  objections  to  which  Mr  Rroagham 
deems  it  requisite  to  make  an  anwei*,  through  which,  however^  • 
we  do  not  thinic  it  necessary  to  follow  him.  It  satisfies  us  to 
have  shown,  ns  we  think  we  have  done,  that  Mr  Broaghamha? 
most  completely  established  his  case;  first,  in  proving  that  the 
greatest  abuses  exist;  and  secondly,  in  proving  that  there  is  no 
existing  remedy  for  them.  The  inference,  to  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  have  no  wish  that  the  abuses  should  remain,  is  irre- 
sistible,— ^thttt  inquiry  should  take  pkce,  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
reform. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  now  into  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  was  introduced  by  Mr  Brougliam  for  establishing  a 
board  of  inquiiy,  nor  into  the  history  of  the  curtailments  which 
the  powerc  requirjed  in  it  underwent  before  it  was  passed  into  a 
law.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state,  that  the  commissioners 
who,  itwas  originally  proposed,  should  be  chosen  by  Parliament, 
are  row  chosen  by  the  Crown  ;  and  their  powers  of  inquiry,  in- 
stead of  being  extended  to  all  charitable  Fiiiuls,  are  confined  to 
those  which  are  destined  to  the  puqioscs  of  education.  Nor  is  this 
limitation  the  whole ;  for  the  Two  I^niversitics,  Tendon,  West- 
minster, Eton,  Winchester,  Cluirterhousc,  Harrow  and  Rug- 
by schools,  and  all  charitable  Jbundatious  xJiirh  have  special 
visitors^  are  exempted  from  the  inquiry.  Finally,  the  commis- 
sioners, even  in  the  narrow  circle  to  which  their  in([uiry  i«i  coii- 
iined,  arc  fnrniished  with  no  compulsoi-y  powers  for  tlje  attain- 
went  of  evi(i(nice.  They  are  only  to  issue  their  precept  to  such 
'  persons  as  they  wish  to  examine,  or  from  w  hom  they  desire  to 
be  furnished  with  papers  and  records;  but  if  any  j^erson  chuse* 
to  disregard  this  precept,  they  bave  no  means  of  enforcing  obe- 
dience,— they  have  no  i>enalty  to  apply, — and  the  end  ot  their 
^pointment  is  in  that  instmice  defeated.  To  how  great  an  ex- 
tent they  will  meet  with  tliese  refusals,  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
«ee.  But  it  is  abimdantly  plain,  that  they  will  be  most  likely  to 
meet  with  them,  in  those  cases  ui  which  there  is  the  greatest  need 
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for  clisclosurr, — those  in  which  the  abuses  to  be  concealed  are 
the  most  enormous.  It  is  tlierefore  plain,  that  this  peculiiir 
provision  oF  the  act  is  calculated  solely  for  the  protection  of  die 
grentest  deliiKjuents. 

There  is  but  one  topic  more  on  which  we  are  anxious  at  tlii» 
time  to  express  our  sentiments ;  but  that  is  a  point  of  cardinal 
importance,— ^we  mean,  the  revival  of  the  Committee  by  the 
New  Pai*liament.  The  reasons  which  prompt  to  this  measure  are 
numerous  and  powerful ;  and  such,  we  fervently  hope,  as  even 
the  great  body  of  sinister  interests  arrayed  against  them,  will 
not  be  able'  to  overcome.  If  sufficient  reason  existed  for  the 
Ihrst  formation  of  the  Committee  on  Education, — and  that  it 
will  not  be  very  modest  to  deny,  after  all  the  compliments 
which  have  been  paid  to  them  by  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  on 
the  importance  of  their  lahonrs,  and  after  that  importance  has 
been  so  cons]iicuously  manifested  by  their  reports,  and  so  fully 
reco£^nised  by  the  public — ^we  may,  without  hesitation  a£Srm, 
that  still  «freater  reason  exists  at  present  ft)r  the  continuance  of 
their  labours.  What  they  have  already  done,  has  chieflyservt* 
ed  to  show  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  what  yet  remains 
for  them  to  do.  As  yet  they  have  done  nothing  but  inquire  in- 
to the  present  stnte of  edurntion  among  the  poor;  and  even  this 
preliminary  operation  is  still  but  imperfectly  performed.  They 
have  iiuleod  discovered  onniioh  to  irmke  manifest  to  the  world 
the  cir])!()rnble  state  of  England  in  that  imporUmt  respect;  but 
it  is  rather  a  Gfro^s  and  general  conception,  than  a  minute  ac- 
cjuaintance,  that  '  liry  have  been  able  to  acquire,  Vov  this  degree 
of  knowledge — tor  iliai  sort  of  knowledge  which  ib  rec^iiired  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  practical  superstructure — ^muchmore  inquiry 
must  be  made. 

But  even  if  this  important  ])ortion  of  the  business  had  been 
accomplished,  and  the  labours  of  the  Committee  had  '  jsted  so? 
long  as  to  lay  before  us  a  complete  delineation  of  oin-  actual 
circumstances,  this  would  have  been  but  apart,  and  small  one, 
of  the  great  business  to  be  performed.  The  only  rational  end 
of  ascertaining  exactly  the  badness  of  an^t  situation,  is  to  asceiv 
tahi  the  means  of  improvement.  Assureclly,  it  is  an  important 
'inquiry.  After  having  proved,  by  examination,  that  there  is  tk 
lamentable  and  disgraceful  want  of  education  in  this  country  t 
that  in  a  country  where  science  an4  refinement  have  made  so 
great  a  progress  among  one  part  of  the  people,  there  is  another, 
and  that  the  hu*gest  part,  immersed  in  the  most  deplorable  igno- 
rance; it  would  be  strange  if  we  did  not  proceed  to  find  out 
what  are  the  best  means  of  altering  this  deplorable  state  of  cir- 
tumstances,  and  of  introducing  among  the  people  that  luiQW* 
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led|]re^  and  thiit  mental  .improvemenl^  on  which  the  happiiieai^ 
sod  progress  of  society  so  entirely  depend. 
.  Assuredly  tliis  iiujuiry  cannot  be  too  speedily  entered  upon^ 
and  too  earnestly  pursued.  AvA  if  thi^  ))osition  is  G<Hiceaed9 
ttwillnoty  we  presume^  beilciiietl,  that  this  important  inquiry 
caimot  be  enamted  to  fitter  hand^  tlian  those  of  the  Coininit- 
tee  wIk)  have  earned  so  mudi  esteem  by  that  whic;h  they  have 
already  done. 

If  t})e  Legislature  resolved  to  nndertake  in  earnest  die  great 
work  of  provitliiig  for  the  wliole  people  the  means  of  education, 
the  course  which,  under  tlie  guid:ince  of  reason,  it  would  be 
sure  to  pursue,  would  be  to  appoint  a  Cotninittee  to  deliberate, 
and  to  draw  up,  after  full  eonsidcration,  a  plnn,  exliibiting  the 
best  possible  combination  of  means  for  the  atli'.iiiiiieut  of  the  end. 
, If  this  would  be  the  course  whicli  it  would  pursue,  even  in  a 
case  in  v.!iich  it  had  no  previous  committee  whose  litness  was 
trie<],  and  whit  li  already  had  acrjuircHl  experience,  and  a  large 
sro(  k  of  knowledge  of  that  precise  deycri})tion  which  the  ocea- 
sin  !  re(]iiircd,  we  need  not  say  what  is  i he  course  pointed  out 
to  it  ill  tlie  })resent  instance,  by  every  coiisideration  botii  of  por 
licy  and  of  reason. 

But  beside  these  great  and  cciunnandiug  inducements,  there 
are  reasons  which,  even  for  the  sake  of  decency,  the  1  louse 
Commons,  we  hope,  will  not  overlook.  Aiwi  ihe  iiiaiiner  in 
which  tiie  cominission  of  inquiry  has  been  formed,  and  after  it 
.has  been  deprived  of  all  Uie  powers  of  efficient  inquiry,  nodiii^ 
less  than  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  whicf 
•it  may  appear  to  act,  with  whose  powers  it  will  appear  to  be  in* 
^vested*  and  which  will  be  able,  on  many  occaaions,  to  supply 
its  deficiencies,  cah  ieither  make'  the  inquiry  efBdenty  or  gi\  e 
•liy  kind  of  security  to  the  public  that  it  Was  intended  that  it 
■should  be  so.  Finally,  the  House  of  Commons  wiU  not  act  eiven 
with  any  appearance  of  consistency,  unless  the  Committee  of 
Educatioi/  is  revived.  Who  was  evec  so  absurd  as  to  call  tn  • 
physician,  mei^ly  to  t^U  that  be  was  labouring  under  a  dangeiV' 
x>us  disease,  and  thenf  to  dismiss  him,  before  he  has  time  to 
apeak  to  you  about  the  remedy  ?  Mere  ubsmdity  will  not  a<y 
count  for  such  a  prnceeding;«-*and,  if  the  Committee  is  i)ot  reap- 
pointed, it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  public,  that  other 
motives  have  not  operated  than  a  care  for  the  public  good* 
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Art,  XI.    Documents  connected  •with  the  Cbiestion  of  Reform  im 
tlie  Burghs  qf  ikotlamL   Edinburgh^  isi?. 

^  I  ^'^iT.  qucslioTi,  rosppcti no:  which  some  material  dcciimnits  liavo 
been  collected  in  the  jiiibllc  ition  bcibre  has  hitely  excited, 
and  still  (^outiliucs  to  excite,  a  very  lively  ir.ierest  in  this  part  of 
the  kin<rdom.  The  Co:!:Miiiti(  ii  -,  er  Si  t^,  tis  t!sey  are  tenuod, 
of  our  Hoyal  BuvMis,  wliicli  regulate  the  election  of  their  Mti- 
gistracy,  have  been  Jon^r  deemed  di«<fri'.cel"ul  to  the  ccninlrv, — • 
an  cxcention  to  its  i/eneral  advancenier.t, — inconsister.t  with  the 
enlightened  principles  oF  its  pul>lic  hiw, — utterly  iiidelensible 
U])oii  any  views  of  expediency? — and  aetually  productive  o^  the 
greatest  abuses.  About  thirty  yenrs  n<ro,  in  particular,  the  evil, 
which  was  almost  everywhere  a( ! d;' vledi^ed,  having  at  last  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Legislature,  iiKjinries  were  set  on  foot,  that 
seemed  to  promise  a  beneficial  and  sjitisfactory  result.  But  thci 
expectations  then  raised  were  soon  disappointed  by  the  occor- 
Fence  of  other  events^  and  other  <|uestion8  of  infinitely  greater 
moment,  whicb»  dttring  a  long  interval,  leli  most  men  na 
leisure  to  feel,  and  rendered  many  indisposed  to  redress,  stidv 
grievanoea  as  we  are  now  to  consider.  It  was  natural,  howeYer5» 
when  the  agitation  of  Europe  had  subsided,  to  look  homeward^' 
and  to  think  of  employing  the  season  of  trancjuiiiity  in  forward* 
ing  the  great  work  of  domestic  improvement.  In  this  situation, 
several  circnmstances  have  recently  combined  to  revive  the 
scheme  of  Burgh  Reform,  towards  which  s<»ne  progress  had 
formerly  been  made.  *  • 

The  constitution  of  Montrose,  tliough  not  remarkably  dctec*' 
tive,  had  given  gi-eat  dissatisfaction  to  its  Burgesses;  and  a 
slight  alteration  it  had  received,  was  far  from  bringing  it  to 
correspond  with  their  wishes:  jSo  tliat,  when  an  application  to 
the  Privy  Council  became  nccossaiT?  owinn-  to  the  reduction  of 
the  rlrction  of  its  Maifistratcs  for  1810\  it  was  thrra  j:l<t  cx]U^- 
dient  i)y  all  parties  to  petition,  not:  merely  for  a  Warrant  ol  Elec- 
tion, but  also  I'or  a  Ileforin  ol'tlie  Set.  The  petilior:  \v;is  jrvant- 
ed, — tlie  constitution  being  on  that  occasion  remodelled,  and  a 
poll  appointed  for  the  election  of  the  new  Council  anci  ofHcers. 
While  this  measure,  which  ha(J  been  adopted  bv  the  f^dvice  of 
the  Cr(rvvn  lawyers,  seamed  to  indicate,  on  lue  part  of  (jovcrn- 
ment,  a  very  sincere  desire  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
Bur<rhs,  the  prevalence  and  magnitude  of  the  abiises  became 
every  day  more  apparent.  The  affairs  of  Aberdem,  just  about 
this  time,  leli  iuto  the  utmost  confu-sion  and  embarrassment. 
That  Burgh,  hich  had  embarked  in  speculations  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  conti'ac((ed  enormous  debt,  was  declared  insolvent; 
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and  seventeen  members  of  the  Town-Council,  who  retired 
in  September  1817,  fninkly  aserihed  all  these  misfbiiUnes  to 
the  faulty  constitution  of  the  Bur^rli,  and  the  want  of  an  effi- 
cient and  public  control  over  the  Ma^i^istrates.  Many  other 
to\^'ns  of  less  note  were  undeniably  in  the  same  stutt- ;  antl  the 
iinances  of  this  city  even,  notwiiiisinnuing  its  large  revenues, 
were  reported  to  be  falling  rapidly  into  u  very  debpcrate  cou- 
dition. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  that  these,  and  similar  effecu 
of  malnduuiiistrutitni,  on  the  one  hand,  joinetl  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  citizens  oi  Montrose,  upon  the  other,  should 
have  occasioned  a  very  general  sensation,  anil  renew  eti,  with 
sncreasing  strength,  the  demand  for  Burgh  Relbrm,  which 
there  now  fteem^  to  be  some  prospect  of  attaining.  But  tlioush 
"Uie  old  system  was  in  moat  biirglis  openly  denouucetl  by  all  the 
Inhabi^ts  and  burgesses»  with  the  exception  of  thotte  who  fottod 
a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  it ;  and  thoiiffb,  in  many  places, 
she  Magistrates  themselve^^  by  Beconduig  tne  Burgesses,  de- 
ciared|  in  the  most  disinterested  and'Unequivocai  manner,  the 
necessity  of  remedy,  an  important  change  appears  to  hjive  sod* 
denly  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  uovemment  end  its  ad- 
visers, A  poll  election,  which  had  been  gnmted  in  the  case  of 
.  }ilontrose,  nas  been  since  refused  to  Aberdeen ;  where  the  map 

g'stracy  wa^  lately  renewed)  by  a  warrant  of  very  questionable 
gality,  addressed  to  the  former  Miigistrates.  This  warrant 
cannot  tmt  be  regarded  as  an  intimation,  tiiat  the  cause  is  now 
less  favourably  considered;  especially  since  some  preparatory 
steps  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  met  with  strong  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  from  those  who  were 
constranied  so  far  to  acknowledge  the  misgovernnient  of  the 
iBnrghs,  as  to  introduce  a  bill  foi'  the  purpose  of  inei  ea^^ing,  in 
some  respects,  the  responsibility  of  the  M;igistrates,  ami  for 
bringing  them  more  easily  to  accomit.  Su  rt'el)le  an  exj)e(iient, 
liowever,  proposeci  in  such  circunisiances,  has  not  stopt  com- 
plaints, of  which  it  woukl  be  altogether  iiiadequate  to  remove 
the  grounds ;  and  the  denial  so  strangely  hazarded,  tliat  any 
discontent  existed  here  re^jx  eting  the  Burghs,  only  show  (  J  to 
the  people  the  necessity  of  demonstrating  their  senuiiieuLs  by 
public  resolutions.  From  all  these  causes,  there  has  been  call- 
ed foith  an  expression  of  o})inion  very  unusual  for  Scotland, 
imd  not  less  decided  than  general ;  and  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  the  materials  furni^ed  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  nature  of  the 
grievances  against  which  remonstraiiees  have  Seen  made  Srom  so 
Hiany  quarters. 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  guard  against  injjrmisapprdien^^iiif 
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that  may  arise  froni  the  jealousy  with  which  recent  events  liave 
made  the  very  word  '  Reform  '  to  be  viewed,  by  stating,  tlmt 
the  measure  to  whicli  we  would  now  direct  attention,  is  not  im- 
uiethatoiy  or  necev>arily  connecte<l  with  the  great  and  fbrmid- 
able  subject  of  g-.Micral  l^iriiamentary  Reform.  It  is  no  doubt 
unfortunately  true,  that,  in  this  part  of  the  ishuid,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  burghs  are  not  chosen  by  the  iidiabitants,  or  even 
by  the  burgesses ;  and  that  tlie  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 
constitute  the  wliole  body  of  electors.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the 
project  of  Burgh  Reform  to  miike  miy  alteration  in  this  re^ 
sptct,  however  di'slrablf.  It  is  only  proposed  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution oi"  llie  '1  own  Council  and  Magistrates,  by  placing  the 
-election  of  these  oihcers  on  a  more  liberal  basis,  and  read- 
mitting the  burgesses  to  the  natmal  enjoyment  of  their  rights, 
•4is  members  t>f  the  body  corporate.  Such  a  change  w^mld, 
no  doubt,  ultimately  affect  the  parliamentary  representation  of 
tlie  burgh ;  but  tlic  most  scrupulous  iuul  indiscriminating 
stickler  for  e^tablishments  cannot,  we  imagine,  pretend  that 
tlie  experiment  is  accompanied  with  any  Inizard,  pr  that  the 
^lightest  danger  could  possibly  arise  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  We  arc  certainly  inclinetl  to  think,  that  the  exten- 
♦ion  ot  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  introduction  of  a  much 
more  popular  re})rcsentatlon  than  we  at  present  directly  or 
indirectly  enjoy,  would  be  of  iniinite  advantage  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  :  ajid  to  this  toj)ic  we  may  afterwards  recur. 
But  we  notice  it  now,  merely  for  thp  sake  of  keeping  the  two 
4,juestions  tlistinct,  and  preventing  the  coiLsideration  of  one 
irom  being  afl'ected  by  those  prejudices  that  aje  unhappily  pe- 
•  culiar  to  the  other.  We  have  notliing  to  dp  here  with  the 
constitution  of  tlie  House  of  Commons — with  Uie  measure  of  * 
representation — the  (jualitication  of  electors — or  the  moile  of 
election.  The  internal  government  of  tlie  Royal  Burglis  is  the 
only  subject  of  the  ibilowing  remarks;  aud,  in  our  opinion,  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  their  history,  and  their  j)resent  situa  • 
tion,  widiout  acknowledging  that  there  are  many  reasonable 
causes  of  discontent^  whi^U  ojight  to  be  removed  by  a  geuertil 
and  adequate  leibrni. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  pur})ose  to  engage  in  any 
antiquarian  resea.rch  res})ectlng  the  oi  igin  of  the  Royal  Burghs, 
or  to  U'ace  tJieir  progress  with,  nrnmtcncss.  It  is  well  known  that 
they  are  corporate  bodies,  erected  by  Royal  Chartei',  or  ultimate- 
ly depending  on  possession,  which  is  by  law  refeiied  to  Charter; 
endowed  with  Ci)iinnon  {property,  sometimes  to  a  very  large  a- 
mount;  gifted  w  ith  ample  ])rivilcges  in  trade  and  mamdactures  ; 
and  invested  wiih  iuiportant  jurisdiction.  A  burgh,  with  us,  is 
generally  an  aggregate  Curporatiou^  coniprcheuding  wiihin  i( 
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pany  of  Merchants^  and  various  Ci  afb  or  Trades.  In  one  or 
two  instances,  however^  the  Burgesses  arc  not  subdivided  into 
distinct  cotporattons.  In  all  cases,  the  Bur<;h  is  governed  by  a 
Provost}  Magistrates  and  Council,  varying  in  number  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  their  Charter,  or  the  h)cal  ustiges  by  which 
these  may  have  been  subsequently  modified.  So  far  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  peculiar  in  the  coiistitntion  of  tlio  Srotrh  Burghs: 
they  are  precisely  similar  to  those  c^f  Kngiand.  iiiit,  in  the 
circumstance  now  to  be  observed,  there  is  an  essenUal  diiier- 
cnco.  On  the  sf)nth  of  the  Tweed,  the  law  seems  to  cf^irider 
the  Mniristracy  of"  the  BurL'h, — the  I^.Invtjr  viz.  and  Aldermen, 
8:c.  as  fVn'uiing,  along  with  the  Bur'^es-es,  integral  com])oneiit 
parts  of  the  general  corporation ;  witht>ut  whicli,  of  course,  it  can- 
not subsist :  And  it  seems  to  have  been  lately  recognised  there,  * 
that  upon  the  failure  of  any  of  those  ])arts,  tlie  Coi  poratloii  it- 
self is  lost  and  dissoWed,  and  can  only  be  called  into  (>\istence 
bv  a  new  Charter.   In  the  case  alluded  to,  the  dissolution  was  ac- 

mi  ... 

counted  so  compk  u  ,  that  tiie  Courts  sustained  the  validity  of  a 
Chm*ter  which  was  granted,  not  to  the  old  body,  but  to  a  set  of 
men  whom  it  did  not  even  include.  In  this  country,  however,  tho 
law  has  followed  quite  another  course,  though  it  is  not  perhaps 
ver^'  easy  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  difference,  nor  worth, 
while  to  atteui|)t  the  task  here.'  The  Magistrates,  with  us,  the- 
Hovost  namely,  and  Bailies,  as  well  tis  the  Council,  are  not. 
c^sidercd  as  integral  parts  of  the  general  corporation.  Tliey 
are  viewed  merely  as  its  office-bearers  and  organs,  empowered  to  . 
exercise  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it,  to  protect  its  privi-^ 
leges,  administer  its  common  ftmds,  and  generally  to  |>ossess 
and  exert  all  those  rights  which  belong  to  the  body  corporate  as 
and  cannot  bo  enjoyed  by  its  members  as  individuals. 
The  old  Charters,  where  they  have  been  pres:erved,  seem  to  have  • 
been  usually  granted  in  favour,  not  of  the  Magistrates,  but  of 
the  Burgesses  generally ;  and  though,  in  late  renewals  of  these 
Charters,  it  seems  to  have. been  not  uncommon  to  make  the  f:M- 
mer,  as  well  as  tlie  latter,  grantees,  the  law  has  always  consider- 
ed the  Magistrates  to  be  merely  the  servants  and  functionaries  of- 
the  Corporation,  of  which  the  Burgesses  are  the  proper  consti- 
tuent member':. 

Tliis  Inst  vievv  seems  to  be  the  move  true  and  natural  of  tlie 
two.  But,  at  all  events  w'u'tever  may  have  been  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  has  b-en  ad -pled,  wc  apprehend  it  has  been 
stated  correctly;  as  is  evident  indeed  from  two  circnmstaiiccs, 
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.  ,         ,  « 

{he  Magistracy  and  Cotincil  of  a  Burgh  fail,  from  an  omissiont 
to  elects  or  from  an  illegal  eiectton,  the  Court  of  Session  is  in  the 
practice  of  appointing  interim  managers  or  factors  to  superin- 
tend the  affairs  of  the  Biir^h,  till  its  omce*bearers  are  renewed-^ 
an  appointment  which  phunly  implies  that  the  Burgh  continues 
to  exist,  and  to  retain  possession  of  all  its  privileges.  But  what 
still  more  directly  sanctions  the  same  conclusion  is,  that>  after  sud^ 
^  event  as  we  have  here  supposed,  a  new  charter  is  neither  re-' 

guisite,  nor  in  use  to  be  granted.  The  remedy  is  not,  as  in  £ng* 
md,  a  charter  of  restoration,  but  a  warrant  of  election  from  the 
King  in  Council,  ,which,  instead  of  reviving  the  Bur^h,  obvi- 
ously presumes  its  existence,  and  merely  enables  it,  oy  a  new 
election,  to  recover  its  magistracy,  or  su])plv  its  deficient  ofiieei*^' 
We  shall  afterwards  find  reason  to  conclncfe,  that  the  Burgh  has 
^  right  in  law  to  obtain  such  a  warrant,  and  that  the  remedy  in 
this  respect  differs  essentially  from  .i  new  charter,  since  it  can- 
not be  legally  or  constitutionally  withheld.  But  without  going 
further  at  present,  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  assume,  tlial 
the  Burgesses  alone  are  the  proper  members  of  the  Burgh,  and 
that  the  Magistrates  are  none  of  its  component  parts,  but  mere- 
ly uecessaiy  for  the  maintenance  and  exercise  of  those  rights, 
whether  oi  jurisdiction,  trade  or  j^roperty,  of  which,  as  inoivi- 
duals,  the  Burgesses  can  have  no  possession. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  account  which  we 
have  now  given,  it  appears  certain,  that  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  being  merely  the  office-bearers  «nd  organs  of  the  com- 
munity, were  origimilly  elected  by  the  Burgesses  themselveis. 
The  qualifications  of  the  electors  and  elected,  may  possibly 
have  been  different  in  different  places;  the  Magistrates  may 
Have  varied  in  number :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
derived  their  authority  immediately  from  the  citizens,  and  by 
virtue  of  a  }>opular  election.  This  is  a  fact,  which  we  are  not 
left  to  infer  from  the  charters  of  the  Burghs,  the  nature  of  their 
constitutions,  or  from  obscure  and  imperfect  notices  of  histoiy. 
The  Burgh  laws,  and  other  ancient  evidences,  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  Magistrates  were  appointed  by  tlie  free  suf*  • 
frages  of  the  Burgesses,  who  are  sometimes  termed  *  the  com- 
munity, '  and  sometimes  *  the  good  men  of  the  town.  *  With- 
out stotiping,  however,  to  examine  these  sources  of  informa- 
^n,  it  seems  better  at  once  to  refer  to  the  statute,  5.  Junies  III. 
cap.  80,  which  sufficiently  establishes  the  ancient  practice,  by  i 
the  very  alterations  it  introduces,  and  the  reasons  it  assigns  for 
tlein.  In  its  preamble,  it  narrates  the  pernicious  consequences, 
whedier  real  or  imaginary,  of  a  popular  election;  and  goes  on, 
^Btoxmv  oAer  things,  to  enact,  that  the  old  council  shoum  in  fu- 
ture.cbuse  the  new,  and  both  together  the  Ma^stratcs  and  ofii- 
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cers  of  the  Burgh.  There  arc  some  other  provisions  in  the  sta- 
tute ;  hut  it  is  immaterial  to  attencl  to  them,  as  thcv  are  now  no 
longer  in  ubservnnrc,  being  either  abrogated  by  subsequent  acts, 
controlled  by  an  inconsistent  ])raetice,  or  gone  nito  tksuctnde. 
This  Blatute,  passed  in  1469,  thus  radically  subverted  the  niodd 
of  election  in  all  the  Bur|.d>s,  slrijjped  the  Burgesses  everywhere 
ol'  a  franchise  they  had  tiil  then  exercised,  and  lorrns  the  basis 
of  the  jiresent  practice,  by  which  tiic  Town-Council  and  Mii- 
gislracy  chusc  their  ow!i  sjiccessors. 

What  may  have  been  tic  original  policy  of  the  statute,  op 
the  purposes  it  was  intended  to  eiU'ct,  we  nrc  hardly  in  4i  situa- 
tion to  decide.  It  was  )>assod  in  the  niUK)rily  of  James  III, 
— a  period  during  which  the  materitjls  of  Scottisii  history  are  cx- 
ti'emely  scanty.  The  circum>Lance  best  ascertained  is,  that  ins 
government  was  at  once  weak  and  arbitrary ;  and  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt,  considering  the  gLiK  ral  course  of 
administrution,  that  the  rigijts  of  the  Burghs  were  Hucrif'crfi 
tp  advance  either  the  power  of  the  Crown,  or  that  of  the  great 
Lords.  It  may  have  been,  that  the  ministers  of  James  dii»- 
covcred  the  affvantage  ol'  concentrating,  in  a  few  hands,  tlie 
rights  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Burge>he»  at  large — a 
measure  which  vastly  increased  the  power  of  the  Cnnyn  over  it^ 
Burghs,  by  lessening  the  number  of  those  who  were  to  he  piiii' 
cd  or  intiuiidate<],  and  by  enj^uring  tlie  continuance  of  an  mflu- 
ence  that  was  once  establishetl.  Or,  )>erhaps,  it  is  a  bettei"  ex-» 
plan;Uion  1o  s:iy,  that  tlie  nobles,  profiling  by  the  character  and 
situation  of  tiie  gov:  rnuient,  took  that  meliiod  of  extendi!»g  and 
securing  their  own  authority  over  the  Royal  Burghs,  wliieh  was 
an  object  ut  the  greater  iniporttuite,  that  the  Burgesses  hiul 
been,  long  before  this  date,  summoned  to  Parliament.  The 
latter  view  niny  be  tlKHjght,  perhaps,  to  derive  so^iie  plausi- 
bility from  the  IVei^uent  complaints  that  occur  in  tlie  Matute-book 
against  the  inlluenee  ol  strangers,  and  the  various  enaetRieiit^ 
made  for  the  }Mnpo»e  of  joreing  such  tnen  only  to  be  electeii 
into  the  magi>lracv  as  were  resident  in  tJie  l)uroi)  nnd  substau-* 
tially  intere.stetl  in  its  good  management  aful  welfare.  But, 
however  we  may  be  disp(;se(i  to  account  for  tlie  statute,  il  i< 
evident  eiiough  that  the  good  of  the  cofiUnunities  was  not  iiii- 
nicdiately  coiisuited.  The  e\  ils  of  a  pol!  election  might  have 
been  obviated  in  a  much  less  exceptionable  luanner  than  by  the 
introduction  of  a  change,  which,  in  truth,  destroyed  the  frei^ 
dom  of  the  burgh,  aitd  plactnl  its  interests,  aimtist,  ii  i  ecovcr- 
ably,  at  the  dis})osal  of  any  faction  that  could  oiice  succeed  iii 
obtaining  possession  of  the  government. 
JUke  most  other  ancient  ^cpts  acts>  tb^^  statute     James  1^ 
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down  only  a  general  principloy  leaving  the  modei  and,  in 
some  degree,  tlie  measure  of  its  applicutiony  to  be  regulated 
by  usage,  by  the  agreemcait  of  the  parties  themselves,  or  by  the 
competent  courts.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  To\vn>Councils  elect  their  successors  in  ofiice  varies 
considerably  in  the  diHerent  Burglis ;  the  Burgesses  or  minor 
corporations  in  some  having  apparently  more  poiiirer  and  influ^ 
ence  than  in  others.  In  all  of  them,  however,  the  existing 
Council  has  a  complete  cotUrol^  more  or  less  direct,  in  the 
choice  of  their  successors ;  and  in  this  way,  under  the  authority 
of  the  statute  of  1469,  there  lias  grown  up,  in  all  tlie  Burghs  of 
Scodand,  a  system  by  which  die  Burgesses  are  eiicctually  exclud- 
ed from  ixny  share  in  the  choice  of  tlieir  magistracy,  and  by  which 
one  little  juntos  thougli  miserable  in  point  of  talents,  and  displeas'^ 
ing  to  a  great  majority  of  their  iellow-citizens,  is  enabled  to  com- 
mand the  government  of  tiie  town,  to  perpetuate  their  friends  in 
office,  and  to  set  in  a  great  measure  at  defiance,  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  the  other  members  of  the  Incorporation.  Did  our  li- 
mits permit  us,  or  were  it  proper,  in  this  places  to  enter  into  such 
details,  it  might  be  curious  to  examine  the  various  *  sets  '  and 
*  constitutions  '  that  have  thus  arisen  ;  which  terms,  it  will  be 
remembered,  signify  the  forms  and  detiiils  of  the  elections,  or 
the  deeds  in  which  these  have  been  fixed  or  recorded.  All 
of  them  present  a  very  complicated  machinery,  of  no  con- 
ceivable utility,  and  absurdly  intricate  and  pnzzling  in  its  o» 
peration.  The  election  generally  lasts  for  several  days;  and 
the  choice  of  the  council  and  magistrates  is  made  alter  a  se- 
ries of  checks  and  counter  checks,— ^veral  nominees  being 
usually  made  for  each  ofiice,  and  a  sort  of  negadve  exerted 
on  this  nomination,  previous  to  the  ultipiate  election.  It  were 
of  very  little  conseouence  to  inquire,  wlietlier  such  a  system 
came  to  be  adopted  trom  the  idea  that  the  exercise  of  a  power 
ol'  veto  and  selection  insured  die  choice  of  the  persons  best 
qualified,  or  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  burgesses  and  sub- 
ordinate corpora^ns,  by  indulging  them  with  some  apparent 
i»hare  in  the  election  of  their  own  magistrates.  Whichever  of 
these  theories  be  received,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  the  burgesses 
jn  genewl  h^ve  no  eflicient  control  over  the  election,  and  that 
a  party  or  interest  beting  once  established  in  the  burgh,  can 
jicarcoly  be  removed  IVoin  its  administration,  however  disagree- 
able to  the  citizens  at  large,  and  however  misatisiactory  their 
conduct. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Burghs.  The 
Burgesses  were  onginally  the  electors  of  their  own  magistra- 
f!y»   They  w^e  4^pnvea  of  that  right  by  an  act  of  Parlia« 
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ment  in  1 469 ;  and,  since  that  period,  they  have'  neVer  re- 
covered llieir  franchise)  bat  continue  to  this  hour  to  be  govreiv- 
edby  Magistrates  and  a  Council,  in  the  choice  of  whom  they 
are  without  a  ytAce*  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  has  the  sys^ 
tern  of  exclusion  proceeded,  that  the  subordinate  corporations 
are  not  even  entitled  to  elect  their  own  heads.  In  those  burghs 
that  include  a  guildry  and  various  trades,  which  is  the  case  with 
the  most  considerable  burghs,  the  heads  of  these  societies,  name- 
ly, the  Dean  of  Guild,  and  the  Deacons  of  the  Tr;'.dcs,  are 
generally  constituent  members,  in  wiiolcor  in  ]^art,  ot  the  Coun- 
cil. For  this  roason,  these  office-bearers  are  not  elected  by 
their  respective  companies,  but  are  chosen,  indirectly  indeed, 
3'et  ultimately  by  the  Town-Council,  in  order  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  rule,  that  the  old  Council  should  chuse  the  new. 
We  have  mentioned  this  instance,  which  is  a  very  general  one, 
in  order  to  sliow  the  internal  government  of  the  Burghs,  as 
they  no\v  exist,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  power  of  election 
has  been  narrowed  and  restricted  in  favour  of  a  few  individuals, 
though  to  the  evident  infringement  of  the  rights  vested  not  only 
in  the  Burgesses  in  general,  but  ia  tiie  various  Corporations  into 
which  they  arc  distributed. 

The  disadvantages  resulting  from  such  a  sjrstem,  and  the 
expediency  of  restoring  to  the  Biugc  sscs  the  right  of  election, 
seem  to  be  in  /diemselves  so  obvious,  that  they  can  only  be 
denied  by  the  persons,  of  whom  there  must  alwavs  be  many, 
who  find  thdr  own  interest  in  defending  an  order  of  things 
that  may  be  hurtful  to  the  community.  It  seems  really  al- 
most impossible  to  ccnsider  the  subject  in  any  light,  that  does 
not  shbw  the  mischiefs  which  must  be  occasioned  by  such  a 
monopoly  of  power.  One  of  the  views  tliat'  most  readily  sug* 
gests  itself,  is  the  importance  of  the  Council  and  Ofiicc-bearerg 
of  a  Burgh,  considered  as  a  part  of  the  general  police  of  the 
country.  Berhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  'mana<ving  the  af-» 
fairs  of  a  town, — of  providing  for  the  accommodation,  com-* 
jbrt  and  safety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  generally  of  regulating 
its"  whole  internal  government, — than  by  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent ^Tngistracy  chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants.  Such 
men  must  be  best  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  the  place, 
and  be  able  most  correctlv  to  iudpo  bow  thcv  can  be  effec- 
tually  relieved;  while  their  own  innnediate  int(^rost,  a!>tl  an  ho- 
nest desire  of  mcritinnr  the  n^iprobation  of  their  feliow-citi/.en!^, 
cmuiot  fail  to  stlumlate  ihcir  exertions.  Such  a  mafn>tnicv, 
however,  can  only  be  obtained,  by  suffering  the  voice  of  the 
communit}'  to  be  heard  freely  in  their  election  ;  and  no  «rheme 
m^xi  be  iiguried  more  inexpedient  than  to  render  them  indepen- 
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dent  of  the  persons  aiTion.<T  wboiii  tlicy  live,  and  erect  them 
into  a  SOI  t  ot  jmito,  entitled  to  appoint  tlieir  own  successors. 
An  adniinist ration  so  composed  must  be  actuated  by  the  spirit, 
as  they  possess  the  opportunity,  of  const-nit  jiujljino-.  They 
will  create  and  retain,  bv  mean*  oi  an  exc  lusive  svsleni,  the  few 
adherents  iiecessury  lor  tlieir  existence  and  continuance;  and 
Jt  is  plain  that  the  most  eliieacious  metliod  of  })rolonguig  theif 
own  authority  must  be,  to  sacrifice,  on  many  occasions,  the 
interestij  of  the  inhabitafits  to  those  of  their  own  partisans. 
The  necessity  of  living  iu  liie  community  over  winch  they  pre- 
side, though  it  nuiy  subject  them  to  some  indirect  restraint, 
from  the  operation  of  public  opinion,  will  be  too  feeble  tu 
prevciit  any  but  the  grosser  abuses^  and  must  always  be  in- 
adequate to  secure  a  faithful  and  disinterested  discharge  of 
duty.  In  shorty  the  management  which  now  exists  in  every 
Burgh  in  Scotland,  is  of  S\  others,  perhaps,  the  least  cat* 
culated  to  secure  good  magistracy,  lAid  is  the  more  hurt- 
ful, that  the  authority  must  oe  generally  vested  in  persons  li^ 
able  to  many  prejudices  and  contracted  notions. 

The  result,  accoi-dindy,  lias  just  corresponded  to  what  might 
have  been  expected,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  places, 
and,  we  dare  say,  many  individuals,  the  council  of  a  Scottish 
burgh  has  almost  become  a  by-word  for  a  mean,  corrupt,  and 
interested  government.  It  is  quite  plain,  that  for  all  this  there 
is  only  one  remedy.  Besides  the  impossibility  of  making  ma- 
gistrates answer  before  a  Court  for  all  the  details  of  their  ad- 
imnistration,  it  would  not  require  great  dexterity  to  avoid  those 
more  glaring  breaches  of  duty,  which  would  render  them  amen- 
able to  the  laws.  It  is  vain,  in  short,  to  look  for  any  security 
for  the  i^ood  behaviour  of  Mai^istrates,  except  in  tb.e  necessity 
of  acquiring  the  esteem  of  their  townsmen,  in  order  to  avoid 
tlicir  own  expulsion  from  office,  or  to  secure  their  advance- 
ment. Their  fellow-citizens  cannot  be  long  imposed  on.  They 
will  soon  discover  whether  their  welfare  be  truly  and  faithfully 
consulted;  and,  if  they  have  the  power,  as  they  will  certainly 
have  the  inclination,  of  investhig  those  only  with  the  civic  ho- 
nours who  have  the  real  interests  of  the  town  at  heart,  every 
chance  will  be  afforded  of  obtaining  an  uriexcepiionable  admi- 
nistration, while  a  very  bad  one  cannot  long  continue  in  place. 

To  some,  we  may  appear  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  tliis 
subject;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  most  of  the  large 
towns  in  this  country  have  been  incorporated  and  chartered  as 
Burghs ;  so  that  the  formation  of  their  magistracy  becomes  a 
matter  worthy  of  general  consideration.  Even  at  the  clanger  of 
being  thought  to  refine  too  much,  W9  would  add>  that  manj 
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other  achantflges,  besides  those  now  adverted  to^  vkiblj  arise 
from  election  by  tbe  free  suffrage  of- the  citizens.  It  would 
place,  in  safe  and  iti  |i;ood  hands  ^  great  deal  of  patron;^  that 
is  now  Tery  unconscientionsly  exerted;  it  would  certain^  have 
no  bad  eiiect  upon  the  character  of  any  candidate  for  such 
situation^  that  they  were  bestowed  by  a  gratefnt  communi- 
ty, in  return  for  meritorious  and  dbtinguished  service;  an^ 
above  all,  it  would  tend  to  create  a  character  of  independ* 
ence  and  manliness  in  the  people,  by  enabling  them  to  exercise 
the  power  of  judging  and  rewarding  their  ow^i  servants.  Tliese 
are  benefits,  perhaps,  which  might  be  easily  overrated;  but 
there  is  some  aaiiger  also  that  they  may  be  to6  much  despised. 

In  addition  to  what  has  now  been  saii],  it  ought  to  be  consi^ 
dered,  that  the  Mngistrates  of  a  bui^h  are  not  merdy  charged 
with  the  general  police  of  the  place,  but  are  likewise  the  admi- 
nistrators of  the  common  property,  and  entrusted  with  the  dis- 
posal, in  some  instances,  of  very  ample  revenues.  Nor  is  this 
all:  For  they  are  entitled,  in  that  character,  to  contract  debt^ 
for  which  leffal  opinions  of  great  authority  have  declared  the 
property  of  uie  Burgesses  to  be  liable ;  ana  they  further  possess 
the  power  of  imposing  taxes  upon  die  Burgesses  and  udmbi* 
tants,  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  It  would  have  been  but 
reasonable  to  have  afforded  the  greatest  facility  for  legal  redress 
against  the  abuse  of  powers  so  extraordinary  and  important  as 
these;  and  we  believe  it  will  surprise  most  r^ers  to  leam,  diat 
there  does  not  appear  to  be,  at  this  instant,  any  means  of  calling 
the  Magistrates  of  a  buigh  to  account  for  their  administration 
of  its  property  and  income.  Their  power  indeed  of  taxadon  is 
very  usefully  checked,  by  the  necessiQr  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  all  the  subordinate  corporations  to  the  assessment  proposed: 
But,  in  all  other  respects,  their  own  authority  is  sufficient;  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  jurisdiction  to  which  they  are  amenable,^ 
the  Court  of  Session  having  refused  to  interfere^  at  least  where 
the  action  was  at  the  instance  of  individual  Burgesses,— *and  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  on  whom  some  statutes  seemed  to  confer  the 
requisite  authority,  having  declared  themselves  incompetent,  ex- 
cept where  the  Crown  was  interested.  As  for  the  Convention 
of  Burgh s,*-^a  court  conijiosed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
burgli^t,  which  succeeded  to  some  part  of  the  Lord  Chamber* 
Iain's  power,  and  meets  annually  for  one  or  two  days,— they  are 
evidently  incapable  to  try  such  questions  as  the  misapplication 
er  embeszlement  of  revenue ;  and  their  claim,  accordingly,  to 
•udh  ^jurisdiction,  though  sometimes  brouglit  forward,  has  n^ 
ver  met  with  much  attention.  Here,  therefore^  is  ah  evil  of  great 
ma^U^e,  that  requires  instant  correction*   The  Hagittrstes  of 
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All  the  riO)  :il  Burqhs  in  Scolliinil  are  errpowcrcd  to  dispose  of 
funds  and  revenues  to  a  ureat  extent, — have  uutliority  to  c()ntrnct' 
debts,  and  in  all  probability,  to  render  the  Burgesses*  })roperiv 
liable  to  the  creditor^,— ami  enjoy,  besides  a  qualified  power  of 
t^insr  the  inhabitants  and  Bnreeescs.  Yet  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  can  he  made  accountable  for  their  management,  at  th« 
instance  of  imlividualft;  and,  considenng  that  they  themaelves 
elect  their  successors  in  olRcey  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  that 
a  suhjtequent  magistracy,  created  by  them,  and  standing  in  need 
of  similar  in<lulgence,  will  be  strict  in  cailinf^  them  to  account. 

To  deny  the  BurgeKsos  a  remedy  against  this  abuse,  and  leavi^ 
the  common  property  and  their  own  jKissossions  in  such  a  state 
of  insecurity,  would  be  too  palpable  injustice  to  be  at  all  defim- 
«ible«  Accordingly,  whenever  the  ouestion  of  BnrL-^li  Reform 
has  been  slirretl,  the  necessity  of  subjecting  tfie  Magistrates  to 
a  more  effectual  responsibility,  has  been  nnifonnly  acknowledg- 
ed. Wher^  the  subject  was  tbrmcrly  before  Parliament,  a  bill  ' 
was  brought  lonvard  (and  a  similar  nieasmje  was  lately  propos- 
ed), ))rotessedly  Jbr  the  purj)ose  of  enabling  individual  Bur- 
gi»sses  to  demand  from  the  Mai^istrates  a  statement  of  the 
Town*s  funds,  nnd  an  account  of  their  uiaiu^irement.  The  dis- 
courai^ements,  liowever,  attached  to  any  proceediucr  ngainst 
the  Magistrates  are  so  LTcat  nnd  alarmiufr,  th;it  no  pro- 
fitable result  could  have  been  looked  for,  had  tlie  measure 
been  actually  adopted.  Xo  control  of  this  kind  would  be 
at  all  efticient,  unless  some  Divans  were  I'allen  upon  to  lay  the 
towu'b  expenditure  rcLnilarly  betore  the  citizens,  with  a  detail 
find  preci'-ion  similar  to  those  observable  in  the  national  ac- 
counts. But,  even  were  this  point  accouiplishetl,  the  remedr 
would  still  be  inadequate.  Private*  jier^ons  v/ould  <jenerally  be 
deterred  from  having  recourse  to  legal  procedure ;  and,  if  iiome 
were  found  so  public-spirited  as  to  hazard  the  expense  and  an- 
noyance, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  of  a  great  deal  of  misma«» 
nagement  no  court  of  law  could  take  copiizancc*  A  magistra-* 
cy  might  be  utterly  unfit  for  their  situation,  who  had  not  com- 
mitted thems^ves  so  fiir  as  to  justify  the  interference  of  the 
courts  against  them*  Here,  as  before^  the  only  redress  that 
promises  to  be  efficacious,  is  that  of  giving  effect  to  public  opi« 
nion^  by  vesting  in  the  Burgesses  the  choice  of  the  Magistrates, 
and  OMise^ucntlpr  forcing  tne  latter  to  approve  themselves,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  former,  worthy  of  their  honourable  trust.  This 
remedy  i%  in  every  way,  preferable.  It  is  the  most  efiica* 
cious — the  most  easdy,  and  probably,  too,  the  most  correctly 
•dministered— reachin^p  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  and  opv* 
letting  ofien  in  pr^vent^on  as  well  as  cure. 
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These  are  not  abuses  merely  fanciful)  or  plaiisiUy  supposed 
iiolely  because  they  are  likely  to  exist.  They  have  been  actu&l* 
ly  experienced  to  a  very  great  dcspree,  and  have  furnished,  firom 
H  remote  period^  a  subject  of  complaint. ,  They  early  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature;  and  statutes  of  a  very  ancient  date  de- 
scribe) while  they  attempt  to  remedy,  the  internal  mismanage- 
ment  of  tlie  Burghs.  In  die  act  1535^  cap.  26)  for  instance^  it  is 
narrated)  that  tlie  ^  Burghs  ure  put  to  poverty,  wasted,  and  de- 

*  stroyed  in  their  goods  mid  policy,  and  almost  ruinous,  thro' 

*  fault  of  using  of  merchandize,  and  thro'  being  of  outlands- 
<  men,  Provost,  Boillies,  and  Aldermen  within  Burgh,  for 
f  their  own  ])articular  well,  in  consuming  of  the  common  good 
^  of  Burghs,  granted  to  them  by  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  his 

*  predecessors,  Kings  of  Scotland,  for  the  uphold  of  honesty 
f  tmd  policy  witliin  ^urgh. '    Subsequent  statutes  recount  the 

*  dissipation  of  the  common  good,  and  perversion  of  privi- 
leges ;  *  and  in  1684,  King  Charles  II.  granted  a  commission, 
which  proceeds  on  the  narrative  that  me  common  nroperty 
and  revenues  have  -  been  dilapidated,  wasted,  mlsappJied  or 
peculated,  and  debts  contracted  without  any  necessity,— 4hat 
factions  procured  diemselves  to  be  elected  to  the  magistra- 
cv,  imd  squandered  the  funds  of  the  burgli,  in  rewarding 
tntfir  adherents  and  supporting  their  own  interest,*--aiid  that 
numberless  murmurs  and  comphunts  proceeded  from  tliis  cor- 
rupt administration,  &c»  Many  other  documents  might  he 
pi*oduced«  exactly  to  the  same 'j^arport;  for  it  unfortunately 
nappened,  that  the  Parliament  Jinistook  the  true  remedy,  and 
that  its  measures  were  neither  efiectual  nor  complete.  The 
object  it  was  chiefly  attempted  to  accomplish,  was  to  make 
the  Magistrates  responsible  for  their  management,  and  compel 
them  to  account  for  theur  application  of  the  Burghs'  revenues. 
This  corrective,  probably,  would  have  done  little  good ;  but,  im- 
perfect as  it  was,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used ;  tlie  stst- 
tutes  being  so  framed  as  to  protect  the  Magistrates  against  their 
application,  by  rendering  it  difficult  or  mcompetent  for  the 
Courts  to  interpose.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  these  docu- 
ments, hgiw  long  ond  how  often  the  misgovernment  of  the  Bur^s 
has  been  the  suj^ect  of  popular  remonstrance ;  and  it  is  only  pro<^ 
per  to  add)  that  as  no  rem^y  has  ever  been  applied^  die  abuse 

*  is  as  prevfdent  now  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL ;  though,  «it  is  to 
be  hoped)  we  may  now  profit  by  our  experience,  and  destroy 
the  principle  which  vitiates  the  system,  by  restoring  the  Bur* 
gesses  to  tneir  rights,  and  to  the  election  of  their  own  nu^is^ 
lra(jss»   That  the  Jntemai  goverament  of  the  Royal  Buj-glis  ii^ 
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at  this  moment  the  canse  of  great  disc^tont,  is  sufficiently  no- 
torious, from  the  in  numerable  resolutimis  that  have  been  everj'- 
trheremacie  by  tlie  )Tublic  bocUes  of  which  they  consist;  and) 
what  putB  the  fact  beyond  all  question^  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Burghs,  the  Ma|rUtrates  and  Town- Council  thcm« 
adves,  the  very  parties  to  wnose  power  and  authority  reform 
would  be  most  fiital^  have  been  constrained  to  concur  with  the 
Bui'gesses,  and  to  express  the  necessity  of  some  great  and  ra- 
dical change.  In  Aberdeen,  tLe  members  who  retired  from 
Uie  Town-Council  in  1817,  after  declaring  the  sincerity  of  their 
intentions,  and  tlie  misconstruction  of  their  motives  in  what  they 
had. formerly  done,  '  reiterate  their  decided  opinion,  that  the 

*  present  mode  of  election  of  the  Town-Council,  and  manage- 
'  ment  of  die  Town's  ai&irsy  are  radically  defective  and  improvi- 

*  dent,  tending  to  give  to  any  individual  or  party  who  may  be 

*  so  inclined,  an  excessive  and  unnatural  preponderance;  and 

*  to  foster  and  encourage  a  system  of  secrecy  and  concealment, 

*  under  which  the  most  upright  and  best  mtentioned  IMagis- 

*  trates  may  not  be  able  to  acquire  that  thorough  knowledge  of 

*  the  situation  of  the  Burgh  which  is  requisite  for  the  due 

<  administration  of  its  afiairs*  The  subscribers  are  therefore 
'  of  opinion,  that  some  change  ought  to  be  effected  in  the 

manner  of  electing  the  Councd,  and  an  effectual  control  given 

<  to  the  citizens  over  the  expenditure  of  the  Town's  office-bear- 
'  ers. '  The  government  of  Aberdeen,  however,  is  not  more 
defective  than  that  of  almost  every  other  Burgh  in  Scotland* 
They  are  all  liable  to  the  same  objection ;  and,  in  many  of  them, 
.the  Magistrates  have  been  equally  forward  to  proclaim  the  ne- 
cess't y  of  some  radical  change  in  the  system. 

With  such  proofs  as  these  before  us,  it  would  be  ipnecessaryf 
were  we  even  furnished  with  the  materials,  to  give  any  particu- 
lar instances  of  maladministration.  A  number  of  these  will  be 
found  recorded  in  the  Resolutions  of  the  London  Committed 
contained  in  the  present  publication ;  though  it  is  believed  they 
Bxe  insignificant,  both  in  number  and  extent,  to  what  would  cer- 
tainly appear  if- any  inquiry  were  made  by  adequate  authority. 
The  affairs  of  most  Burgh?  are  Studiously  concealed :  For  while 
it  is  afiected  to  open  the  books  for  the  inspection  of  the  publiic^ 
yet  the  accounts  are  so  made  up,  that  the  opportunity  is  almost 
useless ;  and  the  management  of  the  Burgh  is  conducted,  not 
only  without  effectual  responsibility,  but  even  without  explana- 
tion. This  is,  however,  only  another  striking  abuse,  so  much 
the  ipreater  and  more  pernicious,  that  it  secures  others  from  de- 
tection. But^  notwithstanding  all  thm  endeavours  at  secrecy, 
tbe  general 'mismanagement  is  notorious.    We  believe  there 
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are  smaller  Burghs  wl.crc  tlic  ^vhole  revenue  is  consumed  by 
the  Magi&tratcb  and  Council, — and  u  debt,  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  income,  actunlly  contr:iclcd  for  paymi  ;it  oi  ta- 
vc'in  In'is.  IMaiiy  of  the  more  considerable  are  said  lo  be  in 
^\venl  eiiibnuMsMuent ;  aiul  the  insolvency  of  Aberdeen,  for 
a  debt  wiiich  has  been  reported  as  bigli  ns  300,000/.,  while  it 
sliov,  s  the  importance  of  the  subject,  just  exhibits  what  must  be 
the  result  in  all  the  other  Burghs,  if  tilings  remain  on  their  pre- 
sent footing.  But  it  is  nnnccessar}'  to  dwell  upon  these  points. 
If  further  investigation  be  thought  requisite,  we  trust  it  will  be 
undertaken  in  a  quarter  tluit  will  ensure  complete  disclosure; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  reasonably  ob- 
jected, that  tiie  complaints  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It  " 
would  be  nearer  tlie  truth,  we  are  afraid,  to  describe  all  cure  as 
impossible, — and  to  illustrate  the  present  anxiety  for  reform,  by 
comparing  it  to  the  case  of  the  person  in  the  jiroverb  who  locks 
his  stable  after  the  steed  is  stolen.  Neither  do  we  imagine  t\vA 
the  preseiU  system  will  be  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  the  pros- 
perity of  such  of  the  Burghs  as  have  ])artaken  in  the  national 
advaiieemcnt.  The  case  is  too  plain  to  aumit  that  common 
.sophism  in  political  discussion  which  we  so  often  find  urged  in 
favour  of  existing  institutions,  by  referring  the  welfare  of  the 
coniunuiity  to  causes  which  were  only  iiot  stiong  enough  to  de- 
stroy it. 

But  there  arc  other  views  of  this  subject,  and  these  by  no 
means  the  least  material.    Though  we  before  observed,  that  it 

.  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  Pai'iiamcntary  Reform,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  yet  we  Iiave  no  doubt  tliat  a 
popular  election  of  Burgh  Magistrates  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  consequences,  both  to  the  representation 
of  the  eountrv,  and  to  the  political  character  of  the  people. 
It  is  well  known,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Scotland  approach- 
ing to  an  open  election.  The  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
Burghs  are  elected  by  the  Town-councils  and  Magistrates  on- 
ly;  immediately  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  means  of  delegates, 
iu  the  other  Burghs,  which  ai  e  formed  into  classes,  each  class 
sending  one  nTend)er.  If  the  citizens,  then,  have  httle  to  say 
in  the  election  of  their  Magistrates,  they  are  absolutely  with- 
out the  slightest  influence  ni  the  choice  of  the  members  by 
whom  the  Burghs  are  said  to  be  represented.  An  election,  ac- 
cordingly, excites  scarcely  any  sensation ;  and  if  one  be  not 

^  particularly  informed,  it  may  be  impossible  to  discover,  even 
on  the  day  of  election,  that  any  thing  remarkable  is  goini^ 
on.  Tlie  sentunenis  of  the  people  are  not  at  all  consulted 
by  tlie  reprei>entative  of  their  towii)  either  directly,  or  in 
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conduct.  He  has  only  to  make  his  court  to  the  Town-council ; 
ainccy  if  he  establishes  an  interest  there^  his  seat  is  perfectly  se- 

'cure^  though  he  might  not  be  able  to  cmnmand  another  suf- 
frage in  the  place.  In  this  respect,  unquestionably)  the  situation 
of  the  Burglis  would  be  very  much  bettered  by  a  freer  election 
of  their  Magistrates ;  for*  though  this  were  but  a  small  step  to- 
wards that  more  general  reform  which  would  be  in  every  way 
so  advantageous  to  this  jcountry,  it  would  nevertlieless  establish 
some  connexion  between  tlie  people  and  their  representative^— 
be^  some  sympathy  in  their  sentiments,  and  some  communion 
of  interests, — and  make  thcur  voice  be  in  some  measure  heard  in 
Parliament  by  means  of  one  who  entertained  kindred  views» 
and  who  was  not  indiifercnt  to  their  weifaret  or  careless  of 

, their  opinions.  Among  the  Burgesses,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
popular  election,  even  of  their  ^lagistratesi  would  cultivate  the 
virtues  of  citi^^ens,  as  it  ailbrcled  them  some  opportunity  of  ek- 

.  erting  their  rights.  It  would  enable  them  constitutionally  to  as- 
semble for  the  exercise  of  a  political  franchise;  it  would  be  a  legal 
orcr\sion  for  the  o})cn  declaration  of  their  wishes;  aiu!  would 
contribute,  in  the  end,  to  create  in  tliem  a  livelier  interest  in 
the  government  of  die  country,  aud  to  give  greater  weight  and 
efficacy  to  the  public  feeling. 

In  terminatiuir  wluitwe  liave  to  say  respecting  the  rea^iouablc- 
ncss  ot  Burgh  reform^  it  is  proper  to  l  ecal  one  circumstance, 
namely,  that  tlie  Burgesses,  in  requu  ing  to  elect  their  own  Ma- 
gistrate?, not  iDcrely  demand  what  is  quite  cou>i>teut  wjili  the 
natiue  of  tlieir  ori^nnal  constitution,  but  in  truth  seek  only  to 
shake  off  a  very  visible  infringement  of  their  privileges.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  that  the  statute  ot  Jaiues,  which  abridged 
their  liberties,  was  justified  by  the  causes  assigned  in  its  pre- 

.  amble^  or  recommended  by  any  true  considerations  of  expe- 
diency. But  whatever  may  be  thought  upon  tliis  head^  it  is 
indisputlible)  that  the  ostensible  reason  and  colour  of  the  enact* 
ment  have  long  since  passed  away.  Is  there  any  body  who  now 
thinks  it  necessary  that  a  Town-Council  should  peipetuate 
itself  by  the  choice  of  its  successors,  in  order  to  preserve  the 

.  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Burjgh,  or  that  clamour  and  se- 
dition would  be  the  couse({uence  of  reinstating  the  Burgesses  iii 
their  oripnal  rights,  and  placing  in  their  hands  the  only  means 
of  secunng  tm  intelii|j[ent  and  respectable  administration  r  Were 
there  any  chance  of  danger  even,  we  think  the  claims  of  t(ie 
citizens  ought  to  be  granted  :  Much  more  so^  when  in  restoring 
to  them  a  fi'aachise»  of  which  they  sliould  never  have  been  de« 

S rived,  there  is  not  only  no  hazard»  but  a  prospect  of  the  moil 
,  aportant  benefits. 
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One  difficulty  bo'^-cvcr  remains,  on  uliicli  it  M  ill  be  proper 
to  make  a  few  observations.  It  has  been  prt  poscil  to  derive  the 
remedy  irotu  more  tlinii  one  quarter  ; — from  the  Crown, — the 
Convention  of  Durglis, — or  the  Parliament,  lliis  open^  up  a 
constitutional  question,  which,  if  it  were  necessary  nicely  ti> 
solve  it,  might  occasion  considerable  difficulty. 

The  Crown,  in  tlie  remoter  periods  of  our  history,  exercised 
so  many  and  such  extraordinary  powers  over  the*  Burghs,  that 
it  appeal's,  at  first  sij^'l  t,  by  no  means  unreaeonji1)le  to  rcijard  it 
as  the  source  from  which  lleform  ou^ht  to  flow.    On  a  closer 
inspection,  however,  many  obstacles  will  be  found  to  prevent  the 
desired  improvement  from  descending  by  that  channel.    In  the 
infancy  of  the  constitution,  the  King's  authority  seems  to  have 
been  almost  unbounded  ovei*  the  Burghs,  which  were  less  his  vas- 
sals than  his  creatures,  deriving  from  him  their  immimities,  privi- 
leges and  existence;  while  they  were  too  low,  in  political  con- 
sideration, to  make  any  successful  resistmu  e  against  even  arbi- 
trary interference.    But  tiie  Kr>yal  prerogative  is  no  longer  so 
extensive  as  in  those  days.    In  })roj)ortion  as  the  science  of  go- 
vernment advanced,  and  the  objects  and  limits  of  its  various, 
powers  came  to  be  better  dcfineil  and  understood,  the  Legisla- 
ture appropriated  to  itself  the  cognizance  ©f  many  matters  that 
^ere  formerly  abanduiied  to  the  disposal  of  the  Throne.  The 
Burghs  which,  during  this  change,  had  risen  to  great  import- 
ance, and  obtaincf!  a  parliamentar}'  reprc^sentation,  have  not 
only  acquired  security  and  stability,  but  now  form  too  important 
apart  of  the  constitution  to  remain  dependent  on  prerogative; 
and,  although  they  ac  knowledge  the  Sovereign  as  the  author  of 
their  chartered  rigiiis,  it  seems  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  and  analomcs  of  our  constitutional  law,  to  hold  tlml 
the  Crown,  even  witii  their  consent,  can  make  any  radical  altera- 
tion in  their  internal  polity.    That  seems  a  work  too  varied  in  its 
bearings,  and  extensive  ni  its  consequences,  to  be  undertaken 
by  any  power  short  of  the  highest. 

It  appears  unnecessary,  however,  to  proceed  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  these  general  views,  since  there  are  some  peculiarities 
respecting  the  Sets  of  the  Scottish  Burghs,  which  seem  of  them- 
selves decisive  against  the  competency  or  the  Royal  prerogative  to 
effect  their  reform.  In  the  Jirst  place,  any  alteration  in  the  Set 
would,  though  remotely,  yet  necessarily  affect  the  election  of  the 
member  of  Parliament.  The  Town-Council  may,  in  some  re- 
spect,  be  considered  as  an  intermediate  electoral  college,  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  investetl  with  the  power  of  nominatinnr  their 
Tepresentative.  Any  change,  of  course,  in  the  constitution  of  thii 
body^  must  ultimately  influence  the  dection  of  the  member.  IT 
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the  Crown,  too,  possett  the  power  of  giving  to  tbe  citizens  a 
more  popular  election,  we  must  likewise  concede  to  it  the  power 
of  exclusion;  and  we  own  that,  great  as  the  benefits  are  which 
would  result  from  the  reform,  we  should  r^pret  to  see  it  accom- 
plished  hy  an  exertion  of  prerogative  which,  in  less  favourable 
circumstances,  might  be  tumeu  amiinst  the  people.   This,  in* 
deed,  just  forms  one  of  those  considerations  which  seem  to  sanc- 
tion most  strongly  our  preceding  remarks.    But,  in  the  second 
places  itwinbeofaservecl,  that  the  Burgh  Sets,  as  they  now  stand, 
owe  their  origin  to  statute.   It  is  not  by  virtue  of  any  royal  char- 
ter that  the  md  Councils  are  invested  with  the  power  of  chusing 
the  new.   That  prlmarv  principle  was  introduced  hy  the  act  m 
James  III.,  whicli,  in  this  respect,  still  regulates  their  constitu- 
tions.  The  mode  of  election  that  has  been  established,  even 
in  disregard  of  some  of  its  minor  enactments,  depends  upon 
usage,  which  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with  a  royal  grant, 
but  forms  a  part  of  the  public  law  of  the  kingdom;  and  wluch, 
Qs  it  possesses  the  power  of  controUuig  the  statute,  would*  ap- 
pear, in  sound  reasoning,  to  be  alterable  only  by  Parliament* 
^ut  it  is  manifestly  the  province  of  the  Legislature  alone,  to  re> 
dress  those  ^evances  which  rest  either  immediately  or  indirect* 
Iv  upon  legislative  authority*   In  the  third  place,  though  no 
aoubt  couul  be  entertained  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Crown,  yet  the  evil  seems  too  extensive  to  be  re- 
'inedied  from  that  quarter.   It  exists,  not  in  one  Burgh  only, 
but  in  all  the  Buighs;  and  though  it  were  granted  that  the 
King  might  remodel  the  set  of  one  Burgh,  it  does  not  exactly 
follow  that  it  would  be  a  proper  or  even  a  constitutional  exer- 
cite  of  his  prerogative,  to  renew  th^r  sets  \iniversally.  Aim 
though  the  Crown  appears  to  have  been  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  grievances  in  single  Burghs,  it  was  never 
considered,  even  in  practice,  as  the  proper  instrument  of  efiectr 
ing  any  general  change.   Where  that  was  desirable^  Parliamoit 
itself  always  appears  to  have  interposed ;  and  its  numerous  enact- 
ments, relative  both  to  the  mode  of  election,  and  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Magistrates,  sufficiently  prove,  that,  even  at  a  period 
when  the  Royal  authorily  was  much  ^eater  than  now,  it  was 
deemed  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient  to  exert  it  so  widely 
as  a  general  reform  of  the  Burghs  in  any  req)ect  would  imply. 

The  same  arguments  apply  to  the  Convention  of  Burghs, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  t^e  next  quarter  from  which  re- 
dress should  be  sought;  and  it  is  liable,  oesides,  to  many  other 
exceptions,  derived  from  its  constitution,  from  the  uncertain 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction  and  powers,  and  from  its  never  haviiu; 
jWrdseSf  in  point  of  fact^rany  such  authority  as  the  projected  aU 
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tcratlon  requires.  Parliament,  ihcroforc,  it  sceins  plain,  is  the 
most  lejj^if^'ni  atc  nnc!  jnost  adequate  source  ot  roibrni.  Its  power 
jilone  is  undoiiiited  ;  all  general  grievances  arc  natural  and  pro- 
per objects  t)f  its  cognizance;  and  while  it  possi^sscs  most  }^er- 
fectly  the  means  (^f  inquiry,  it  can  best  ascertain  the  suitable  re- 
medy, and  present  it  in  the  most  acceptable  lorm. 

What  that  reineily  ought  to  he,  we  have  stnted,  in  general 
terms,  frequently,  in  tlie  course  of  these  observations.  It  is  the 
recal  of  the  selt-perpetuatinff  system,  and  the  admission  of  the 
Burgesses  to  the  rioht  of  clioosing  their  IVIagistrates  by  a  po- 

•  pular  election.  What  modifications  ou«^ht  to  be  made  with 
respect  either  to  the  franchise  or  eligibility,  we  shall  not  here 
cxanune,  as  it  would  lead  us  into  a  discussion  of  too  much  de- 
tkil.  Existiiig  statutes,  however^  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
some  parts  of  the  sul^ect ;  and  none  of  Uie  arrangements  will 
be  attended  with  much  difficulty,  if  investigation  be  commenced 
with  an  honest  desire  to  cive  the  people  redress. 

Tber«  is  one  circumstance  c^nn^  with  thi«  subject,  oil 
*  which  we  cannot  help  remarking.  As  we  before  stated,  the 
Crown,  on  the  application  of  Montrose,  granted  to  that  Burgh, 
not  only  a  consi(ferable  reform  In  its  constitution,  but  appointed 
a  poll  for  the  election  of  the  new  Council  and  Magistrates. 
Very  soon  afterwards,  the  magistracy  of  Aberdeen  failed ;  but 
though  a  poll  election  was  petitioned  for,  almost  unanimously» 
by  its  citizens,  it  was  refused,  and  a  warrant  granted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Council.  On. the  lawfulness  of  this  warrant 
we  have  already  expressed  some  doubts,  and  may  state  very 
shortly  the  general  grounds  of  objection.    It  lias  been  seen, 

I  that  the  Burgesses  at  lafge  elected  their  magistracy,  till  the 
fetatutc  of  James  introduced  the  aflcration,  tlmt  tiic  old  Council, 
that  is,  the  Council  whose  term  was  expiring,  should  elect  the 
new.  The  ultinuitc  right  of  the  Burgesses,  hova  ver,  remained 
entire,  although  ihey  had  no  power  ot  electing  tlieir  olfice-bear- 

.  crs,  so  long  as  there  existed  a  Council  to  apjioint  their  successors, 
in  teiius  of  the  statute.  But,  when  the  magistracy  determined 
without  election,  and  there  was  neither  a  new  Council  chosen,  nor 
an  old  one  to  chuse,  then,  the  condition  of  the  statute  being  no 
longer  applicable,  the  right  of  the  Burgesses  revived,  as  it  iiad 
previously  existed.  They  had  all  along  tbrnicd  the  proper  con- 
stituent members  of  the  corporation ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  the  choice  of  their  Magistrates  was  suspended  by  tlie  en- 
actment, that  the  retiring  magistracy  should  appoint  their  sue- . 
cessors,  it  se^s  plain,  that  such  a  suspension  could  not  endure 
beyond  the  condition  on  which  it  dep^ded.  When  the  Coun- 
cil ^^t  had  been  elected  for  a  ^ear^  or  other  definite  termt  su^ 
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fered  the  time  to  elapse,  without  making  a  valid  election^  tbeir 
powers  ceased ;  and,  though  their  recent  honours  might  he  re- 
membered by  the  inhabitiints,  they  wore  no  longer  invested  •  ith 
authority,  nor  by  law  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  their  fell,  w-* 
citizens*  A  burgh,  in  such  circumstances,  were  tlie  point  new 
to  be  Argued  tor  the  first  time,  might  possibly  be  found  entitled 
to  meet  of  its  own  nccord,  aiid  cxon  the  inherent  right  of  electing 
its  Magistrates,  to  the  exercise  of  which  there  was  no  obstruction : 
Or,  if  any  authority  were  wanted,  for  t!ie  purpose  of  enabling 
the  citizens  to  a?«^cmble  and  conduct  the  election,  tl:c  Court 
of  Session  would  perhaps  be  found  perfectly  conipeteyt  to  arrant 
the  requisite  warrants.  The  Burghs,  however,  liud  al^vaysbeen 
in  use  to  address  the  Crown  upon  these  emergenciea,  arid  to  ob- 
tain the  warrant  fi  oni  the  Kini;  in  Council.  Into  the  nature  of 
the  warrants  granted  })revioiJs  to  the  Revolution,  it  seems  unnc- 
<;essary  to  incjuire;  as,  during  that  period,  the  exercise  oi"  prero- 
gative respecting  the  Royal  BiirLrhs  was  so  arbitrary,  that  their 
grievances  are  enumerated  among  those  represented  iii  16s9  by 
the  Convention  of  Estates  of  Scotland.  The  view  of  the  Le- 
gislature on  the  subject,  however,  was  snliieiently  shown,  by 
a  general  ptiii  election  being  tlien  ordained  for  the  jnirpase  of 
renewing  a  legal  magistracy  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  sub- 
verting those  Councils  that  had  been  arbitrarily  imposed  upon 
them*  •  The  example  thus  set  by  the  Estates  seems  to  have 
been  generally  followed  since  that  period ;  £ot  out  of  thirty 
cases  that  have  been  collected  since  the  Union,  we  under- 
stand there  are  only  four  in  which  the  poll  has  been  refused* 
and  the  election  copmilted  to  the  former  Councillors*  Even 
these  do  not  a^^ear  to  have  been  contested^  but  to  have  been 
granted  without  discussion,  in  terms  of  an  unopposed  petition* 
xhe  example  of  Montrose  Imd  been  tlie  last ;  and  it  was  ge» 
nerally  and  reasonably  believed,  that  the  poll  was  the  only  con- 
stitutional means  of  renewing  a  magistracy  that  had  failed.  In- 
deed, to  any  one  who  considered  the  subject  generally,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  warrant -might  have  been  aild|*essed  to  any  set  of 
Burgesses,  naii^ed  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  the  old  Counqlloi'^; 
since  the  Burgh  and  the  rights  of  its  members  rpmained  entire 
and  nothing  was  wanting  but  an  authority  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  election.  But  to  tyrant  a  w^arrant  to  individuals,  seem- 
ed to  be  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  ])rivileges  of  the  citizens,  by 
coinpeHing  them  to  accept  of  a  magistracy,  nominated  nuitiier 
by  themselves,  according  to  their  antierit  constitution,  nor  by  a 
former  Council,  according  to  the  statute. 

We  have  entered  into  this  explanation,  not  in  the  \''iew  of  at 
anticipating  a  discussion  which  will  probably  eoou  occupy 
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the  courts  of  law;  but  because  we  cannot  withhold  ibe  expres^ 
aion  of  our  surprise  and  regret,  diat  the  Crown  should  have 
'  been  advised  to  adopt  such  measures  with  respect  to  Aberdeen. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  warrant  is  questionable  in  itself — it  is 
not  the  unbecoming  vacilintiou  it  betrays,^t  is  not  the  denial 
to  Aberdeen  of  a  h(Hm  winch,  upon  lighter  occasion,  had  been 
so  recently  granted  to  Montrose, — it  is  not  the  inconsistency  of 
tounsels  that  we  most  stronj^ly  condemn,  or  the  error  of  which 
the  one  measure,  by  necessity,  convicts  the  other; — but  it  is, 
that  Government,  haviiin;  n  rlcnr  nnd  ii  popnlnr  });ith  before  it, 
should  nevertheless,  in  its  latci-  nud  more  (ioiibprnte  rp-^oUition, 
have  Followed  a  course,  of  soniethin?T^  more  than  doubttui  legali- 
ty, plainly  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  coninmnity,  and 
the  rights  and  freedom  of  citizens,  destructive  of  tlio  hope* 
"which  had  been  excited  of  useful  reform,  and  directly  ojiposcd 
to  the  voice  and  feelings  of  the  country.    A  different  result  was 
confidently  expected ;  and  the  disappointment  has  been  gene- 
rally attributed,  with  what  justice  we  shall  not  determine,  to  a 
desire  of  suppressing  this  reform  in  its  commencement,  and  of 
putting  tluwn  every  attempt,  however  reasonable  or  necessary, 
to  give  to  the  people  the  least  additional  weight,  in  the  choice 
even  of  their  local  Magistrates,  or  the  administration  of  their 
own  town.    Though  dissatii-ified,  however,  the  people  of  Scot- 
land are  not  discouraged ;  they  seem  resolute  to'  pursue  their 
object  ^th  imanimity  and  steadiness ;  and  are  now  instructed, 
that  ihey  must  look  solely  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
'  ment  for  that  redress,  which  thc^  did  not  ima^e  there  could 
have  been  a  wish  in  any  quarter  to  refuse  to  them,— and  to 
which,  they  ^e  satisfied  that  their  daim,  when  rightly  exatBaid" 
'  ed,  is  altogether  irresistible; 

We  are  aware  that '  there  arft  many  other  questions  nearly 
related  to  the  present  subject,  and  of  much  more  general  con- 
'  cernment,  to  which  we  have  scarcely  adverted :  But  we  thought 
it  better  to  wave  these  for  the  present,  for  the  purpose  of  stat" 
ing  the  subject' of  a  popular  complaint,  as  it  is  felt  by  the  peo- 
,  pie  themselves,  and  of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  they 
. .  require  to  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of  dieir  rights.    Th(  re 
'  ^  one'  abuse,  however,  connected  with  the  admmistration  of 
the  Burghs,  in  comparison  to  which  the  present,  and  many  o- 
ther  grievances,  may  be  almost  termed  insignificant — we  mean 
Parliamentfiry  Representation,  which  tl^e  people  of  Scotland 
cnn  hnrdly  be  said  to  enj(W ;  the  member  of  Parliament  being 
returned  by  a  Town  Council  and  Magistrates, — generally  about 
twenty  persons, — and  the  Burgesses,  though  often  amounting 
■fo  several  thousands,  being  abi»olutely  and  eutiiel^  exdudeq 
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from  sny  direct  or  Indirect  participation  in  the  electioik  Eve« 
rv  Burgh  m  Scotland,  without  exception,  is  a  close  Bur^h,  and 
thaty  too^  of  tiie  most  indefensiUc  description*  In  En^aiid,  a 
elcee  Bui^h,  in  general,  exists  only  when  the  members  of  the 
Btu^h  hare  been  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number^ 
or  T/hcn  one  person,  havinr^  acquired  the  whole  propert}',  is 
enabled  to  fiil  the  Burgh  with  his  own  creotnres.  In  this» 
though  unquestionably  a  great  abuse^  men  are  in  some  de- 
cree induced  to  acquiescei  because  it  is  only  an  exception 
from  the  »ystem,  and  because  they  are  less  offended  witli 
decay,  where  it  is  partial,  and  arises  from  the  progressive 
operation  of  natural  c;inses.  But  in  Scotland,  every  part  of 
the  system  is  bad,  \vit}u)ut  :i  sinnrle  deviation  to  what  is  right. 
What  makes  it  the  more  intolerable  tcvi,  is,  that  the  Town 
Council,  who  are  only  the  servants  and  oflico-bertrers  of  the 
Corporation,  have  most  absurdly  obtained  the  powers  of  the 
Corporation,  and  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  rights  that 
should  reside  in  its  members  at  huge.  It  is  the  Burgesses  who 
constitute  the  Burgh;  yet  they  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  member  who  is  professecfly  tlicir  representative.  Here  is 
not  onlv  a  state  ol'  thmtrs  which  calls  for  reformation,  but  fur- 
nishes  the  most  obvious,  the  easiest,  and  most  unexce}itionable 
means  of  acconipli>huig  it.  i^urliftmentary  refonn,  ii  is  quite 
true,  when  conducted  upon  the  real  principles  oi  tiie  Represen- 
tative System,  should  have  less  regard  to  Burghs,  contemplated 
-as  the  artificial  creatures  of  the  law,  than  to  Towns,  as  contain- 
ing certain  proportions  of  the  wea}di  and  populati<»i  of  the 
country.  To  attempt  refonn,  howerer,  upon  those  enlarged 
'principles,  has  appeared' to  many  a  difficult  and  hazardous  ex- 
periment; and  ancient  insdtutions  will  alwajys  be  reipected 
even  where'  they  have  nothing  but  their  antu|uity  to  recom- 
?mend  them,  tn  admitting  the  Burgesses,  however,  to  dect 
their  Ofwn  representatives,  ni>thing  is  risked,  nor  can  any 
'part  of  the  existing  constitution  be  said  to  be  altered  or  in* 
'fringed.  No  new  body  <^  men  is  introduced  as  electors — ^no 
strange  or  unknown  qualificatioii  is  proposed.  The  reform  will  be 
'  adiieved,  by  giving  to  the  Burgesses  rights  which  they  once  poe? 
aessed,  and  vmlch  were  most  uniusdy  wrested  from  them;  apH^ 
by  enabling  them  to  resume,  in  Uieir  own  persons,  those  powers 
which  have  been  very  unreasonably  transferred  to  their  Magis- 
trates. An  improvement  so  simple  as  this, — so  congenial  to  the 
constitution, — so  consistent  with  establishment, — so  free  from  in- 
novation,— would  be  attended  with  incalculable  benefits  to  this 
land ;  not  only  by  ensuriiiii;  it  a  more  worthy  and  independent  re- 
^jveseutatiop^  but  by  creating  in  its  inhabitants  all  the  feelings 
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and  energies  of  a  free  people— -and  by  conferring  on.tfaem  that 
rank  in  the  empire^  and  that  share  in  the  governnient»  of  which 
they  are  now  in  a  great  measure  deprived,  and  to  which  tli^ 
are  eminently  ontitlrd,  from  their  industry^  edUcataon,  inteUi- 
gence  and  spirit. — We  have  tottched»  however,  upon  a  theme 
too  extensive  and  momentous  to  be  now  discussed,  but  which  no 
Scotsman  should  allow  himself  for  an  instant  to  ibrget*- 


Art.  XII.  A  Journal  to  Rome  and  Naples^  jm formed  in  1817  i 
giving  an  Account  of  the  present  Slate  of  Society  in  Itahf^  and 
containing  Observation^^  (,n  the  Fine  ArH,  By  HE^'IlY  Sass, 
Student  of  the  y.il  Academy  oi^  Arts,  8vo,  pp.  400, 
London.    Longman  ^  Co.  1818. 

'T^His  title-pjis^c  appears  not  to  l)e  the  composition  of  the  au- 
thor, — who  presents  himself  to  us  in  a  very  favourable  light 
throushout  the  ^hoie  of  his  vuUinie.  Neiuier  docis  it  seem  to 
Ik»  written  by  any  one  who  has  road  the  book  ;  for  noiiiiiig  can 
be  more  inaccurate  than  the  description  ^vhich  it  gives  of  its 
contents.  The  narrative  of  Mr  Sass's  Italian  tour  is  indeed 
prefaced  by  some  detached  ^  Observations  on  the  Fine  Arts, ' 
so  very  general,  that  they  might  as  well  have  been  inserted  in 
any  other  book;  ai)d  which,  consequently,  do  not  keep  the  pro^ 
mise  im])li6d  in  the  title,  that  we  should  meet  with  t^uch  db^ 
servations  in  the  course  of  the  joumaL  But  any  thing  whicii 
could  be  mistaken  for  <  An  Account  of  the  present  State  of 
Society  in  Italy, '  we  certainly  have  not  been  able  to  disco* 
ver  widdn  the  four  corners  of  the  tome.  This  promise  b  the 
more  attractive,  and  this  disappointment  the  greater,  that  every 
one  ia  aware  hpw  difficult  it  would  be  to  give  an  account  of  the 
present  state  of  a  sncictv,  into  which  hardly  any  foreigner  can 
£nd  admittance*  The  Italians,  from  poverty  among  one  class* 
and  from  penury,  and  national  habits,  and  pc^ticu  prejudices 
among  otliei  s,  are  known  to  shun  all  interconroe  of  mutual  ho^ 
pitaiity  \^  ith  the  innumerable  foreigners  who  have  of  late  years 
passed  through  tlieir  fine  country,  or  for  a  while  settled  among 
them.  If  they  have  associat<Ml  at  all  with  strangers,  it  has  only 
been  by  accidentally  frequenting  their  crnwcled  evening  parties: 
But  if  Mr  Sn<<s  really  enjoyed  any  o]^)>oi  tiinities  of  observing  the 
^tate  of  Itiiliau  society  by  habits  of  nitiniacv  in  Italian  houses, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  first,  that  he  is  the  only  traveller  who  ha^ 
•recently  had  this  godd  fortune;  and,  next,  that  his  book  contain* 
laot  a  single  trace  ol  his  having  protited  by  it :  for  it  gives  i^o  op© 
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piece  of  infor:  i;iiion  relative  to  Italian  society,  wliutever  other 
merits  it  may  display. 

With  the  view  ot  proventinrr  tlic  course  of  Iiis  narrative  from 
being  interrupted,  our  author  prefixes  Ids  reuiniks  on  the  fine 
arts.  But  they  are  not  at  all  connectetl  wiili  iiis  toin*;  thev  do 
not  seem  even  to  have  «j;rown  out  of  it,  or  tf)  have  been  aifcct- 
ed  l)v  anv  thintr  that  he  saw  in  the  course  <if  it.  'J'hev  nre  as 
^eiu'ral  a^  (i;s<{  rtatlons  cai^.  b'' :  luul  tl  cy  pretiu'^'od  by  a  strons^ 
thou^li  ar:'iabK'  and  ii:!tura!  ( nthusiosni  f<  r  the  art  of  Painting, 
to  which  lie  appears  to  have  di-vu^ed  'I'liiyc!!'.  Hv  thus  desr!  ibes 
the  refjii'sites  of  a  painter,  which,  as  the  reader  v>iil  ir.m;,  iiiale- 
ij  perceive,  embrace  the  whule  circle  of  hunihn  attainir.ciUs. 

*  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  requisites  to  form  an  artist,  or  of 
the  variety  m  studies  necessary  in  an  historical  or  poetieai  coiuposi- 
tton.  A  knovleilge  of  anatomy'  and  pers^>ectfve,  correctness  of 
drawing,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  pmciice,  and  an  eye 
crItlcaUy  nice,  form  but  the  groundwork,  Portr.uture,  landseapey 
and  architecture,  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  combine  with  beanty 
of  form  and  appropriate  expression.  But  while  (he  hand  k  made  - 
obedient  to  the- will,  the  niind,  on  which  lUi  superior  excellence  de- 
pends, must  be  cultivated.  He  must  have  a  knowiedge  of  the  his* 
Wry  of  mankind,  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  v\itli  fh^  laws,  cus-' 
toms,  character,  and  costume  of  nations,  individually  and  collective- 
ly. He  must  be  conversant  with  chronology  and  th(  hejiftien  ni'.  tlio* 
k>g:y,  to  enable  him  thoroaLiliiy  to  con:prehcnd  cla^.sic  and  poetic  Iiie- 
tory.  He  iiuist  uiiderrtai  <]  hiws  of  nature  ;  in  fact»  he  must  have 
'  within  the  <;;•a^^^)  of  his  niirid,  the  univoisal  frame.  To  these,  and 
many  other  nHpiisilcs  tliai  may  bt?  aecjuired,  naist  be  added  an  en- 
dowment of  nature — a  susceptibility  of  feeling  whie'i  renders  the 
possessor  alive  to  every  passion  ;  for.  without  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
exdte  interest  in  others,  and  to  improve,  or  convey  instruction  to 
mankind,  which  is  the  true  end  of  art.  *   p.  xxxi,  xxxii. 

After  this,  we  ca.ir'.ot  be  surprised  that  he  should  represent 
painting  as  the  peculiar  province  of  Minerva,  because  '  it  adds 

*  the  qualities  of  wisdom  to  those  of  genius,  and  unites  to  the 

*  most  finished  dexterity  '^f  art  t!ie  most  profound  sn'^-^city  of  sci- 

*  ence.  * — So,  he  nalun^tiv  enou4;h  denreei.Uc:^  all  •  fhei  studies 
in  comparison.  Poetry  and  the  drama,  in  particiil::r,  he  reck- 
ons inefficient  in  po.iu  of  expression,  and  unsatl'  as  to  moral  ef- 
fect; and,  following  out  tlie  siuue  exclusive  admii  ati(7U  of  pro- 
fessional painters,  lie  inveighs  loudly,  in  a!iother  place,  against 
the  '  ignorance  and  pretension  of  connoisseurs;'  exehiiming, 

*  \V  hat  a  follv  f(>r  ^uch  men,  in  the  preser.t  day  of  intellectual 

*  improveiiieiii,  to  set  themselves  up  as  tlie  directors  of  public 

*  taste!  '  (p.  255.)  —  Probably  his  rAxn  taste,  at  least  beyoncl 
tj^Q  liiiiits  of  tliis  most  sacied  proiesslGu,  hiay  be  (^ucstioi\c4 
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by  those  who  see  him  (p.  xxxix.)  calling  Kemble.  and  Kean 

*  the  greatest  actors  pcrliaps  that  our  stage  ever  had  to  boast  6L ' 
Of  the  former,  we  would  be  understood  to  speak  with  all  pes* 
ttble  respect ;  but  no  one  who  really  could  estimate  his  minent 
merits  would  ever  have  been  led  into  so  great  an  exaggeradon 
of  them :  And  to  place  Kean  on  a  level  with  Garrick^  and  even 
above  hirn^  is  as  vile  a  blunder  as  it  would  be  to  compare  Fusdi 
with  Raphael.,  B^it  we  must  not  too  confidently  use  such  topics 
in  arguing  widi  Mr  8aas :  Sot  he  deals  out,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  prelipiinary  remarks,  so  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  greatest 
artists  to  the  present  Boyal  Academicians,  that  we  fear  his  stand- 
ard of  perfection  is  a  good  deal  lower  in  |)ractice,  than  his  ro- 
mantic enumeration  of  the  qualities  reqmred  to  form  the  ab- 
stract of  a  painter,  would  lead  us  to  expect.    Thus,  we  read  of 

*  tlie  delicate  and  beautifully  poetic  feeling '  of  one  gentleman, 
whose  excellence  we  willingly  allow;  ^  the  angelic  grace  and 
B4i£&e11e  styl^  '  of  anodier,  whom  we  never  till  now  heard 
praised ;  and  '  the  energy — the  fire  of  Fuseli, '  by  which  we 
presume,  is  meant  the  extravagance  that  renders  many  of  our 
print-sliop  windows  mere  exhibitions  of  monsters,  ana  almost 

;  justifies  the  interposition  of  the  police.   But  we  had  for  a  mo- 
ment forgotten  our  station ;  we  are  not  professors ;  and  ought 
•  not  to  have  outstepped  the  bounds  prescribed  *  to  the  igncK 

*  ranee  of  connoisseurs. '  The  archery  of  William  Tell  may 
in  the  eyes  6f  true  painters  be  intelligible  and  tolerable;  the 
curvilinear  arms  and  legs  of  a  hundred  oUier  figures*  vAth 
their  inedible  physiognomies  and  agonistic  postures,  may  be 
pleasing  and  even  natural {  the  attempt  to  represent  Miltoi^s 
jDeath  by  a  fi^nire^  the  supreme  beauty  <^  vHnok  is  its  avoiding 
every  trace  of  particularity,  and  all  that  can  recal  the  vuImt 
ima^  of  a  skeleton,-  may  be  a  judicious  improvement  upon  uie 
ori^nal we  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  these  things,  and  of 
theur  >  enei^  and  fire* '  We  only  venture,  with  all  humility,  to  ^ 
^estion  ^  Kean's  superiority  over  Garricjc  and  Mrs  Siddons 
— and  some  few  more  of  the  late  and  present  omapicaits  of  the 
prama. 

The  accotmt  of  Mr  Sass's  journey  offers  much  to  excite  ou? 
^commendation^  and  ver\'  little  matter  of  blame.  .  He  does  not 
profess  to  ^ve  profound  disquisitions  either  upon  politics  or 
science;  but  he  is  for  the  most  part  a  fair  and  candid  relaterf 
and  the  information  which  he  /communicates  cannot  fail  to  assist 
very  materially  the  ordinary  travellers  who  visit  Italy.  He  writes 
clearly,  unaffectedly,  and  with  sufficient  elegance.  He  is  hi^y 
to  be  praised  for  the  honest  warmth  of  his  sentiments  uponsubr 
jects  which  ought  to  rouse  eveiy  Englishpan's  feeUnga  gIl  honoair 
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and  of  national  indignation.  If  upon  one  or  two  points  wc  are 
forced  to  differ  from  him,  we  do  so  with  respect  tor  his  disin- 
terostt'd  boldness  of  expression  upon  unpopular  topics  ;  and  the 
inibrmatioii  which  lie  conv(  \  s  upon  some  otlicr  points  of  this 
nature,  is  at  once  curious  and  important. 

Our  author's  route  lay  from  Dieppe,  where  he  entn  .  d  France, 
to  Paris.  He  seems  to  'mve  been  biassed  in  fav^nn-  of  every 
thiu*^  French,  by  c^b^erviu^  ihe  excess  of  tlie  prejudice  which 
usually  operates  anion^  our  worthy  countrymen,  in  the  opposite 
direction.  We  own,  that,  although  very  fittl  e  inclined  towards 
thisridicuhnis  extreme,  we  caiuiot  altogether  aj/ree  with  Mr  Sass 
in  his  warm  praises  of  every  thini^  he  sees  in  Trance,  even  the 
female  beauty  of  ali  ages.    *  For  ujy  own  part, '  says  he,  *  I 

*  never  saw  a  pretty  Frenclnvonian  before  I  visited  their  coun- 
'  try;  where  I  found  fhcm  ail,  t^oung  and  old^  higldy  interest- 

*  ing.  *  Indeed,  he  admires  the  country  between  Paris  and 
Lyons  to  such  a  deo^ree,  that  few  travellei  s,  we  apprehend,  will 
recognise  it  in  his  description.    '  It  is  far  superior, '  he  says, 

*  to  the  country  between  Paris  and  the  coast;  and  has  more  vi- 

*  sible  signs  of  population :  chateaus  and  cottages  are  continu- 
'  ally  seen,  and  the  land  appears  everywhere  ricldy  cultivat- 

*  ed.  * — With  Lyons,  he  is  almost  as  niuclrcaptivatcd  as  with 
Paris ;  and  exclaims,  that,  '  to  reside  the!  e,  in  such  a  climate, 

*  suiTounded  by  all  the  attractions  of  Nature,  united  witli  the 

*  comforts  of  civilization,  '  would  be  the  height  of  happiness — • 
and  might  almost  be  termed  voluptuousness.  One  should  have 
marvelled,  had  ho  written  this  alter  being  in  Italy. 

Proceed in<x  over  the  niai^nificent  route  of  the  Mont  Cenis, 
one  of  the  in;!!n'  benrtits  which  travellers  owe  to  Buonaparte, 
he  arrives  at  T arm ;  and  naturally  enough,  but  not  very  re- 
spectful!^', remarks,  that  '  the  Kin<^  of  .Sardinia,  who  resides 

*  here,  is  not  much  respected  by  the  people,  who  take  every 

*  opportunity  of  ridiculing  him. ' — We  fear  the  poor  Piedmon- 
tcse  have  h'ttle  else  but  this  merriment  to  comfort  tliem  under 
his  Sardinian  Mnjesty's  happy  sway.-— At  Genoa,  he  of  course 
hears  still  more  ati;ainst  this  luonarcii  and  his  usurpation. 

*  The  Genoese  appear  to  retain  ail  tht  ir  ancient  spirit ;  and  nothing 
seems  to  gall  them  so  much  as  being  under  the  Sardinian  government, 
which  they  detest.  The  Piedmontese  and  the  Genoese  have  aluayg 
been  at  enmity  with  Lacii  other ;  and  being  now  placed  under  the 
same  king,  the  whole  of  the  odium  falls  oa  his  Sardinian  Majesty. 
The  Genoese  say  they  should  glory  in  being  under  the  British  go« 
venunent ;  but,  tied  dqwn  under  those  ^0  know  not  how  to  appre^ 
date  them,  thev  suffer  the  most  odiouB  impositioiis  and  exactions* 
The  city  is  filled  with  troops,  as  if  it  were  a  besieged  town ;  and  the 
rattling  of  dromB  is  heard  from  monting  till  night.  They  say  thai 
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•  tlicrc  .ire  more  troops  than  can  be  paid ;  and  if  it  m  ere  hot  from  the 
fear  of  nn  English  fleet,  they  would  expel  the  whole  of  them  in  twen- 
ty-four lioiirti.    llie  soldiers  are  openly  insulted  ;  the  government  is 

.  execrated ;  and,  so  little  respect  have  they  for  the  king,  that  a  mair 
currying  his  bust  along  the  Street,  was  offered  by  three  difl^rent  per- 
sons, fifty  and  a  hundred  livres  each,  to  let  them  throw  a  stone  at  it. . 

.  Such  is.  the  present  state  of  Genoa,  wortliy  of  being  a  colony  and  an 

.ally  of  England. — ^The  English  are  described  as  suffering  more  re- 
strictions than  any  otlier  nation  ;  and  we  found,  from  our  own  ex- 
perience under  the  Piodmontcse  government,  more  delays  and  ex- 
actions from  the  j)oiice  and  its  other  officers,  than  in  an}-  other  state. 
In  Genoa  the  police  and  the  various  consuls  j>lay  inro  each  other's 
hands,  so  that  each  may  have  liis  share  ot  the  plunder  of  the  travel- 
ler. '    p.  65,  66. 

<  All  that  we  saw  reminded  us  of  the  former  power  of  Genoa ;  bot 

'  the  Genoese  citizens,  with  whom  we  conversed,  although  evincing  in 
themselves  an  bdependence  of  spirit,  such  as  we  do  not  often  meet 
with  on  the  Continent^  told  us  that  Genoa  was  now  but  a  shadow  of 
its  former  self :  tliey  lamented  they  were  betrayed  by  those  for  wfaoHi 
they  had  the  greatest  respect,  aud  assured  us  it  was  only  under  a  so- 
lemn promi.se  their  independciiCL'  should  be  recognise  d,  that  they  ad- 
mitted the  Kii«j:li>h  troops.  In  spite,  however,  of  this,  they  were  de- 
livered into  th^*  power  of  a  narrow- i^-.indcd  tyranny.  It  is  painful  to 
hear  our  country,  whose  characitr  has  stood  so  hi;zh,  thus  charged 
w  ith  a  breach  of  laith.  ilovvever,  there  is  some  .satisfaction,  that 
they  seem  to  know  from  whence  it  springs,  and  make  a  distinclion 
between  the  ministers  of  our  great  emphre  and  its  people.  We  were 

'  greatly  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  a  Genoese  merchant,  who,  as  he 
toid  us,  fmr.the  love  he  bore  the  English,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 

'  the  whole  city,  wishcd'tp  pay  us  every  possible  attention. '  p«70^T« 
Mr  Suiis^  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  Englishman,  frequently 

•  expresses  how  much  he  wjis  delighted  to  find  the  distinction  ii- 
'  niversally  taken  in  Italy,  betwei'ii  the  people  of  Enf^land  and 

her  mhiisters.    FTe  is  not  the  only  traveller  who  has  found  the 
'  former  the  objects  of  conlidence,  esteem  and  hope;  the  latter 
of  contenn^t,  di'  trur.t,  and  aversion. 

CXir  aurt\c.-r  went  bv  sea  frnm  GcTina  to  Lcwliorn,  and  from 
tlicnce  by  Pi-n  to  Ko!iip,  without  ,ii;oi!ig  to  Fl^yroiicf.  He  com- 
plains bitterly  vi  tlie  Italian  irnvellinLv:  nnd  no  womler; — f  ir  he 
certainly  contrives  to  take  the  road  tv  liOiT.(>  which  :s  bv  lar  the 
most  iiiconvci:ient  in  every  I'o^Poct  fr'Mu  brnioniiiic  to  end.  He 
goes  from  Turin  to  Geno-t,  ami  iVoin  iheute,  by  son,  in  a  fciuc- 
cato  Leghorn; — the  fineM  road  in  Europe,  pejh.i|'s,  being  from 
Turin  to  Miiuii,  and  from  thence  to  Boioirua.  lie  then  «xet* 
into  the  notoriously  bad  route  cf  Radicofani;  whereas,  by  tak- 
ing Florence  in  his  way,  he  might  have  chosen  the  fir  bettor 
luau  of  Perugia.    No  wonder  that  lie  biiuuid  cgmpijuii  ot  Imv- 
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\ng  to  '  clamber  up  mountains  and  rugged  cliffs,  antl  (U'sceiid 

*  irof]i  rlieir  sinnniit«!,  dcnvn  steep  declivities  full  of  precipices^ 

*  with  al incest  tiie  tearful  velocity  oi'  a  rapid  current.  ' 

At  Rome,  Jiis  entluisiasm  for  the  antiijue,  thoiigh  iintin*a!,  is 
soTiiewhut  cxtravaf^nnt.  Thus  lie  exehiinis  oi  ht  looter's,  '  Con- 
'  t(  i!!:)tibU- ! — it  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  the  ruins  of  an- 

*  cicnl  Rome. '  Yet  the  proud  saying  of  Alichaei  Angek),  that 
he  would  lift  the  tk)me  of  the  Pantheon,  and  place  it  alolt 
in  the  air,  has  been,  by  the  general  assent  of  luankifid,  al- 
lov.cd  to  be  fulfilled.  Wc  are,  however,  very  far  troni  diilcr- 
in<r  with  Mr  8as§  in  his  invectives  amiinst  tliose  Iriinders  ot  fa- 
milieu  and  palaces,  who  scrupled  not  to  build  thuii  uf  the  spoiU 
of  ancient  Rome. 

*  Not  all  the  civil  brawls ;  not  all  the  ignorance  and  want  of  taste 
in  the  latter  emperors  ;  not  all  the  rage  and  indiscriminate  fury  of  the 
barbarians,  nor  the  bigotry  and  i'anatic  zeal  of  the  darker  agLs,  have 
tended  so  much  to  the  destruction  of  anei.'nt  Koine,  as  Uiose  faniilies 
who,  in  their  wretched  feeling,  would  build  themselves  palaces  hv  the 
spoliation  of  the  finest  monuments  of  JtOinan  <:^randeur.  Sucli  the 
fact, — they  have  not  only  robbed,  but  they  iiave  utterly  de  troyed 
many  of  the  finest  works.  Thuy  iiad  nut  even  the  faculty  of  Liijj  ro- 
priatioD.  How  many  cornices,  fluted  columns,  aiid  UcanLiiuily  exe- 
cuted capitals,  have  I  seen  cut  up  and  used  as  merely  blocks  of  mar* 
ble !  And  after  they  had  accomplished  this  deatruction/  what  have 
they  produced  ?  Buildings  and  streets,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
locfd  beauties  of  the  hills  of  Rom^,  With  feelings  of  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation, which  it  was  impossible  to  suppress,  we  wandered  through 
the  streets  of  this  modem  city ;  and  could  not  proceed  many  pacesi 
without  witnessing  some  of  these  works  of  destruction,  in  columns  of 
porphyry  or  verde-antique,  cut  down  tor  door-posts,  to  grace  the  en« 
try  of  paltry  court-yards.  Reflecting  on  these  changes,  and  to  what 
use  the  best  things  may  be  converted,  wc  were  accosted  by  a  tawdry 
dressed  jackanapCF,  powdered,  and  bespattered  wirli  tinsel,  a  running 
footman,  wlio  told  us  we  should  be  run  over  by  tin;  equipage  tliat  foi- 
lowe<l,  if  we  did  not  move.  *    p.  101,  102. 

It  is  pleai^;ing  to  observe,  that  the  exertions  of  some  foreigners 
arc  now  excited  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  are  occupied  in 
discovering  anci  preserving  the  remains  of  anticjuity,  which  Time, 
and  PopcK,  and  Cardinals,  have  still  spared.  Amon<^  tliose  per- 
sons deserving  so  v/ell  of  the  arts,  Mr  Sass  records,  with  just 
praise,  the  Dutchess  of  Devouj^hire,  whose  munificence  and  taste 
are  the  theme  of  merited  applause,  wherever  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  is  duly  appreciated.  He  mentions  the  excavations  car- 
ried on  by  her  Grace  in  the  Forum,  and  which  have  already  led 
to  material  discoveries,  and  promise  still  more.  Since  the  date 
of  his  publication,  tliat  noble  person  bas  couicrred  an  sulditioBdi 
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favour  on  the  Io\  oi  s  of  ancient  literature,  by  printing  an  exqui- 
j;ite  etlition  of  lluiace*s  Jouiiiey  to  BruiKlusium,  at  the  cele- 
brated iiotloni  press  of  Farina — witli  an  Italian  translation,  ami 
prints  illustrative  of  the  narrative.  The  t^'pograjjliy  is  perfect; 
tlie  translation  is  extremely  well  executed  j  and  the  plates  are 
admirable.  The  two  in  aquaimta  are,  doubtless,  inferior  to  the 
others;  but  those  engraved  in  stroke  wrc  worthy  of  the  high- 
est commendation ;  imd  the  drawing  of  the  whole  is  excellent. 
We  regret  that  tihis  beautiful  little  work  is  cmly  destined  to  gra- 
tify the  luxury  of  collectors^  and  cannot  hdp  wishinff  that  her 
Grace  may  be  induced  lo  bestow  upon  the  publick  Sie  lar^r 
work  which  she  b  preparing,  the  illustrations  of  the  ^neid. 
.  Heartily  agreeing  with  our  author^  that  ^  these  are  acts  which 
*  ^ow  true  nobility, '  we  should  have  been  wantii^  in  the  gra- 
titude so  justly  due  to  this  distinguished  lady,  had  we  omitted 
t&e  present  notice  of  that  patronage  which-  she  extends  to  the 
arts,  effectually  as  .well  as  modestly,  without  any  pretension, 
and  from  no  conceivable  motive  but  that  of  encouraging  the 
study,  and  gratifying  a  liberal  and  enlightened  taste. 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  also  with  Mr  Sass  in  the  satisfac* 
tion  which  he  expresses  at  the  rescue,  by  Lord  Elgin,  of  the 
most  exquisite  specimens  of  ancient  sculptpre  from  the  defvasta- 
tions  of  the  barbarians  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen.  It 
15  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  arts,  and  a  glori^)us  one  for  this 
country,  that  we  have,  by  this  accident,  become  possessed  of 
such  inestimable  treasures.  Their  transcendent  merits  have  been 
often  dwelt  upon  ;  all  who  view  tlieni,  m  their  present  convenient 
position  at  the  British  r\Iiiseum,  readily  admit  iheh'  high  value, 
and  allow  that  the  inspection  of  them  is  d'ilv  ininroving  the 
taste  and  tlie  execution  of  even  our  best  aitisU ;  but  few  are 
aware  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  by  one  of  these  in- 
genious persons,  in  exhibiting  a  correct  and  exquisite  represen- 
tation of  them  in  miniature:  and  we  I'eel  it  right  here  to  men- 
tion his  labours.  Mr  Ilennino-,  a  native  of  this  country,  who 
unites  to  tlie  ju>tcst  taste,  and  the  greaie  i  powers  ot  execu- 
tion, a  degree  of  general  knowledge  almost  nnexampletl  in  his 
profession,  has  finished  the  most  .perfect  models  of  a  great 
part  of  the  frieze,  and  is  going  on  with  his  work.  Whoever  is 
desirous  of  possessing  a  perfect  miniature  of  this  great  piece  of 
sculpture,  may  thus  be  uirnislied  with  it  by  means*of  Mr  Hen- 
Hingis  casts.  The  retirement  naturai  to  modest  genius,  and  the 
obscmi^  too  often  the  lot  of  unprotected  strangers,  have  hither- 
to kq)t  this  most  deserving  artist  from  reaping  the  rewards 
whi(£  he  might  have  cxy  c ted  under  more  favourable' circum- 
fitmiGes;  but  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  discriminating 
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taste  and  liberality  of  tlie  metropolis  does  not  make  him  amends 
for  the  neglect  which  he  has  hitherto  experienced,  as  soon  a;* 
his  adjiiinible  models  of  the  K!<j:in  inarhle?,  are  known. 

We  cannot  help  rei^retting,  that  an  acute  and  ingenious  j)et-» 
pcm  like  Mr  Sass, — one,  too,  so  enthusiastic  in  his  1ot9  of  the 
arts, — has  been  so  very  sparing  of  his  rqmivrks  upon  their  finest 
productions.  His  account  of  Rome  hardly  contains  an  obser-^ 
vation  upon  the  pictures  and  marbtes  that  fill  the  Eternal  city^^ 
It  seems  as  if,  by  prefixing  a  chapter  of  general  dissertation  up- 
oil  art^  he  thought  that  he  had  discliarged  his  duty  toward  the 
subject  in  the  mass,  and  ivas  not  called  upon  to  say  any  thing 
respecting  it  in  detail ;  whereas  the  reader  desiderates  from  such 
a  traveller,  the  result  of  his  observations  on  th^e  smit,  where  Ins 
immediate  impressions  must  be  of  fax  more  value  than  his  ikncies 
or  reflexions  upon  painting  and  painters  in  the  closet.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  which  he  dismisses  the  Stanzas  Portico,  and 
Cai)ella  Sistina,  will  justify  our  comphiiiit  of  meagerness : — But 
it  deserves  to  be  reacf  for  the  melancholy  facts  which  it  relates. 

*  Adjoining  to  Sf  Peter's  is  the  Vaticnn.  In  the  exterior  of  this 
building  there  is  nothini;  i  cmarkabie: — but  who  can  des=ci  ibo  the  won- 
ders it  contains !  The  bisrine  chapel,  adoined  by  the  Sibyls,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Last  Judj^iiKiit,  of  Michael  Angelo,  I  entered  for 
the  first  tiaitj  eai  iy  one  moniing — and  night  surprised  nie  before  I  had 
half  examfaud  its  treasures.  The  chambers  of  Kaffaelle  next  occupied 
my  attention ;  and  days,  weeks,  and  years,  might  be  advantageously 
employed  in  their  contemplaUon  and  study.  But  what  a  lamentable 
account  am  I  to  give  pf  tiieir  present  state  \  The  most  culpable  ne- 
gligence, the  blindest  indifference,  seem  to  pervade  the  Pa}>al  gp* 
•  vemment.  While  an  outcry  has  been  raised  at  the  statues  being  re- 
moved to  France,  wliere  the}' were  better  seen,  andwhik\  with  i-juch 
atl'ected  feelinjr,  tliey  have  been  caiiinix  for  theii  restitution,  thev  are 
permitting  such  injuries  to  those  tine  works,  which  could  not  be  re- 
moved, as  nothing  will  repair.  The  paintings  of  Raffaelle  IVom  the 
Bible  in  the  Corridor,  are  almost  destroyed  by  the  dump  ;  iho>;e  in 
the  chambers,  from  the  same  cause,  are  bulged,  and  project  from  the 
-walls ;  (they  who  know  what  fresco'painting  is,  wOl  tremble  at  this 
relation) ;  and  a  machine  of  wood  to  exhibit  some  mummery  has  been 
raised  and  fixed  to  the  wall  in  the  SisUne  chapel,  hiding  a  poftion 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  contains  one  of  the  finest  groupes  in 
existence.  Tbe  care  of  such  works  is  not  merely  a  national  con- 
cern ;  but  the  whole  world  and  posterity  are  interest^  in  the  preser*. 
vation  of  these  divine  performances, '  p.  119,  120. 

It  is  naturah  in  mentioning  these  truiy  divine  works,  to  reflect 
npon  the  paiii^  which  Mr  Sass  takes  in  hi.s  preliminary  remarks, 
to  depu  c  iate  the  Venetian  School,  especially  as  compared  with 
the  Rcjiiiaij.    He  accuses  it  of  beiiuj;  deficient  in  *  cxprcsijiftft 
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ilid  proper  conception  of  character, '  as  well  as  in  correctness 
of  drawing ;  he  contrasts  it,  in  these  respects,  with  ^  the  prince 
of  painters,  *  \n  *  aiU  whose  works  he  finds  die  rays  of  intellect, 
f  and  sentiment,  and  expression.  '—And,  afler  a  severe  criti- 
cism on  Paul  Veronesci  and  others  of  the  same  school,  as  de- 
void of  sentiment,  character,  and  correctness  of  costume,  and 
on  their  subjects  as  being  ^  generally  monkish  legends,  idiich 

*  we  neither  know  nor  care  to  know, '  he  condodes,  that,  ex- 
celling  in  *  composition,  colour,  perspective  and  execution  * 
alone,  they  are  little  better  than  '  mcrelj'  pieces  of  furniture.  * 
He  goes  still  further  in  his  demand  of  high  qualities  in  a  pic- 
ture.— *  Who  is  the  better^  he  asks,  for  viewing  those  efforts  of 

*  the  decorative  style,  which  excite  no  other  sensation  than  what 

*  a  nosegay  might  produce,  or  any  other  gaudy  assemblage  of 

*  colours !    WAa^  instructive  lessm  is  conveyed  by  countenances 

*  void  of  expression,  drunken  bacchanals,  sleeping  nymphs,  or 

*  flying  cupids  ?  * — In  short,  he  insists  on  having  a  story  told, 
and  a  moral  sentiment  enforced  in  each  v'wco ;  and  he  condemns 
the  setting  before  the  student  more  hrnutifui  ibrm<,  fine  colours, 
and  collections  of  gay  figures  in  groupcs,  as  in  the  lamous  Mar- 
riage of  Cana,  unless  something  else  is  added  to  direct  tlieir 
gaze,  and  elevate  their  reflexions,  because  he  thinks  it  will  only 

*  allure  them  to  the  gaieties  of  tlie  world,  by  which  their  taste 

*  becomes  vitiated.  * — Now,  agreeing  as  wo  do  as  to  the  general 
superiority  of  the  Roman  school,  and,  above  nil.  of  its  immor- 
tal chief,  we  must  say  that  Mr  Sass's  admiration  appears  in  some 
points  to  have  affected  his  judgment.  When  he  condemns  the 
uninstructive  subjecu  ui  the  Venetian  masters,  does  he  mean 
to  say  that  all  those  chosen  by  Raphael  enforce  a  lesson  of 
morality,  or  any  thing  else  ?  The  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament, 
for  instance,  teaches  onl^  the  same  kind  of  lesson  with  the 
Miracle  of  Cana,  except  mdeed  that  the  Veronese  has  chosen  a 
scripture  miracle^  and  the  Roman  a  monkish  one.  Besides,  we 
deny  wholly  tiiat  a  subject  b  deficient,  unless  it  preachy  to  the 
lieholder.  Hie  expression  of  feeling  and  action,  and  the  re- 
presentation generally  of  nature,  is  quite  sufficient;  it  is  Uie 
object  of  the  art.  The  general  chaste  character  of  Raphad's 
composition,  or  rather  mvention,  we  admit;  but  that  it  is 
always  so  severe  as  our  author  imagines,  we  wonder  how  any 
'one  who  has  stood  l^)r  ^  days  and  weeks '  in  the  Vatican  it* 
scU^  could  suppose^ — Are  there  not  in  the  Corridor  attempts 

,  to  reprcsant  what  the  pencil  c:uinot  cope  with,  or  does  not 
their  failure  prcxluce  an  eflbct  at  once  clumsy  and  ludicrous  ? 
For  txample,  Pharaoh's  Dream,  where  Joseph  stands  pointing 
to  a  sua  and  mooni  actually  painted^  and  interprets  what  the  king 
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htA  onljr  told  him,  «Kd  iHiat  never  CTiitwl  as  m  object  of  iictnttl 
perception.  So  the  creatiott  of  enhnalBy  where  we  see  a  hme'a 
head  ming  out  of  the  grotmd,  half  a  cow,  k/c*  by.  way  of  show- 
inf  the  act  of  creation,  which,  after  all,  can  scajrcelv  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  pa4brnied  in  this  ^daal  ana  progre»> 
sivc  way— which  gives  us  mudi  more  the  idea  of  natural  growth, 
or  development,  Uian  erf  die  instant Jiat  of  Omnipotence. 

From  Rome  Mr  Sass  went  to  Naples,  and  seems  to  think 
himself  lucky  in  escaping  near  Vdletri  from  a  terrible  robbor 
called  Barbone,  who  makes  that  neighbourhood  his  residence. 
We  suspect  this  robber  is  very  generally  to  be  met  with  in  Italy 
as  well  as  at  Velletri ;  for  we  taSe  him  to  be  none  other  than  the 
common  Italian  name  for  raggamuffin,  which  our  traveller  hear- 
ing used  in  one  instance  mistook  ibr  the  proper  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual. His  alarms,  however,  were  not  without  foundation;  for, 
on  his  way  to  Naples,  he  saw  lying  on  the  road  a  man  only  just 
murdered  by  robbers  who  had  tnken  post  behind  a  mound  ojx 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  fired  from  that  ambush  on  the  unhap- 
py traveller.  On  his  return,  too,  he  was  himself  in  some  jeo- 
pardy, though  not  quite  so  luucli  probably  as  he  apprehended. 
The  following  narrative  is  sufficiently  lively  and  picturesque. 

*  Sleep  had  again  nearly  overpowered  me,  when  suddenly  I  heard 
▼iolent  exclamations  from  the  guards,  with  a  confusiou  of  other  voices ; 
fire-arms  were  discharged,  and  the  carriage  stopped.  Immediately 
looking  out,  I  saw  several  strange  men  standing  about,  while  the  sol* 
diersy  who  had  disrooonted^  with  their  pistals  in  their  hands,  had. 
seized  and  were  searching  some  of  then.  Suspecting  the  cause  of 
this  uproar,  I  took  a  pistol  and  instantly  leaped  out,*  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  stand  there  on  my  defence,  than  to  remain  and  be  murdered  in 
the  carriage.  As  I  approached  the  scene  of  contest,  I  learned  that 
these  wen,  with  some  others  who  had  ( scaped  into  the  marshes,  and 
on  whom  the  guards  had  fired,  were  discovered  lying  in  ambush  by 
the  side  of  a  large  stone  hovel.  A  w  oman,  wlro  accompanied  them, 
was  at  this  moment  dragged  from  a  ditch,  where  it  was  supposed  she 
had  hidden  some  of  their  weapons.  Y/hSh  the  ipuurds  were  thus  em- 
ployed, an  elderly  gentleman  called  from  one  of  the  carriages,  beg- 
ging of  me  to  return,  as  he  apprehended  danger,  these  being  apart  of 
the  brigands.  Wishing  to  be  doubly  armed,  I  went  back  for  another 
pistol,  when  I  informed  my  fellow  travellers  of  what  was  going  for^ 
ward. 

*  T?v  the  time  T  reg^ained  the  croud,  the  gunrds  .were  knocking 
loudly  at  tlie  door  of  the  hovel.  No  one  answering,  we  set  our  shoul- 
ders to  it,  and  burst  it  open.  Our  surprise  may  be  conceived,  \\  hen, 
on  entering,  we  found  a  large  fire,  and  men  sleeping  around  it. 
Those  nearest  the  fire  instantly  started  up,  making  some  show  of  resist- 
ance ;  but  perceiving  we  were  well  armed,  they  hesitatedi  and  sulki* 
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1^  uifiref«d  our  intflrrogttones  u  to  the  peitons  finsnd  on  the  ont- 
iide»  and  of  whom  they  difldaimed  all  knowledge. 

*  The  ho?el,  into  which  we  had  thus  forcibly  entered,  appeared  to- 
be  about  twen^  yards  long  and  eight  brood*   Hie  lig^it  emanatiny 

from  one  spot,  the  more  distant  parts  were  involved  in  a  deep  gioom.. 
The  scowling  features  of  these  men,  with  tlieir  style  of  dress,  gave 
them  -A  ferociiv  to  which  their  beards  and  niit^tachins  did  »iot  a  h'ttle 
contribute;  the  liglit  from  the  bUizinj;  he:»rth  strikiiii;  on  Llie  iower 
parts  of  their  countenances,  their  ien^tliened  shadows  being  lost  ia 
the  distance,  added  to  tlieir  demon-hke  appenrance ;  while  the  lum- 
ber scattered  about,  and  the  recesses  seen  around^  completed  the 
picture  of  a  den  of  thieves. 

*  Leaning  against  a  projection}  and  ruminating  on  this  scene,  ft 
heavj^  sigh  was  breathed  into  my  ear.  On  turning  round,  I  discover- 
ed a  man  close  to  me,  apparently  asleep.  The  gentleman  who  had 
ao  kindly  cautioned  me  before,  now  joined  me,  and  we  indulged  our 
curiosity  in  explorinr^  this  cavern.  In  going  round,  we  counted  nine 
men  lying  in  different  parts,  wlio  could  hardly  be  distinpnished  in  the 
gloom.  Notwithstanding  ail  the  noise  caused  by  the  violencj  of  our 
entrance  and  loud  convt  rsation,  and  although  we  pulled  and  pressed 
them  to  discover  whether  they  were  really  hLUnuu  beings  or  lumps  of 
wood,  not  one  of  these  stirred,  but  lay  with  evecj  appearance  of  a 
desire  for  concealment. '  p.  2^6-^229* 

The  Frepch  cleared  Italy  of  robbers  entirely,  almost  of  assaa^ 
sins :  The  restored  Government  of  Naples  treats  with  the  former^ 
and  allows  the  latter  to  pursue  their  trade  of  blood.  The  king 
allows  two  bundred  pounds  a  year  to  tlie  chief  of  one  baiul  of 
robbers,  for  keeping  one  road  in  Calabria  dear ;  and  Mr  Sas» 
gives  us  an  extract  from  a  Naples  gazette,  published  while  he 
was  there,  which  shows  that  this  unworthy  system  of  connivance^ 
fit  only  lor  the  middle  ages,  or  for  the  teeblest  governments  of 
the  Kast,  is  openly  and  shamelessly  avowed.  '  We  are  happy 
to  find,  *  (says  the  legitimate  organ  of  the  restored  dynasty), 

*  that  the  brigand  chiefs  are  coming  to  the  terms  of  government^ 

*  and  beginning  to  cl  vir  the  roads  of  tlieir  conipaninns.  * 

The  admiration  of  Buonaparte  which  pr(>vails  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  which  is  rpiite  natnrnl  wwA  reasonable  in  Italv, 
seems  to  have  smitten  Mr  iSass  much  too  strono-lv  :  it  is  Ibnnded 
indeed  on  such  a  contrast  as  the  above  inentioneil  anecdoLei* 
furnish  to  his  reign ;  but  it  is  excessive,  especially  for  an  Eno;- 
iishman.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  French  ])tcture  of  Austeii.L/, 
he  exclaims,  that,  *  to  be  sure,  in  the  hero  ot  that  event,  there 
is  a  subject  to  inspire  any  one;  *  and  he  inveighs  against  lilu- 
cher  as  a  semi-barbarian.  Tliis  love  ol  the  E\-emperor  ex- 
•  tends  to  his  family ;  for  we  find  Murat  designated  as  ^  a  lover 
of  science  and  of  the  fine  arts. '  Surely  a  man  with  a  corporal's 
stock  of  knowledge^  can  hardly  have  merited  tliis  proud  de- 
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scription ;  Bttona{Nirte  knew  him  better,  when  he  call^  him  a 

*  magntfigi£€  Lazzarone. '  Similar  &ult  have  we  to  find*  both 
in  point  of  principle  and  of  &cty  with  the  wild  unfounded  as- 
sertion so  conitdend^  delivered  in  the  following  passage.  *  If 
^  we  examine  the  history  of  the  most  ceiebratea  nations  and 
^  states,  we  shall  uniformly  find,  that,  fron\  the  moment  they 
^  have  become  subject  to  any  particular  family,  their  decline 

*  has  commenced,   I  suppose  it  is  because  they  have  then  an 

*  unnatural  existence- '  (p,  252.) 

In  closing  this  account  of  Mr  Sass^s  volume^  we  must  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that  a^r  describing,  in  the  Introduction, 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  accomplishments  which  constitute 
the  painter,  we  are  disa{^inted  to  find  him  betraying  so  fre- 
quently  a  deficiency  in  very  ordinary  ones.  He  hardly  gives  a 
single  Italian,  or  even  French  expression  right.  We  find  him 
beset  at  the  customs  by  doiianiere$  j  travelling  tn  the  Cimpagna 
di  Roma-;  calling  Uie  iiiliabitants  a  place  *  ^ok/w  voleurs;  * 
praising  Annibal  Carrachi:  passing  through  Pessaroy  Boccana, 
and  various  other  non-existing  places.  With  ancient  names  he 
is  quite  as  unhickv. — Not  to  mention  Vokinium  and  the  Voki- 
ansj  we  arc  introduced  to  a  great  man  of  antiquity  by  the  name 
of  Munatins  lHa7wus4  and  the  next  time  he  appears,  in  case  we 
should  think  the  former  spelling  a  slip  of  tlie  printer,  the  right 
surname  being  aiven  in  the  text,  an  unhapfiy  erratum  bids  us 
be  sure  to  read  Plaucm  for  Plancus  in  p.  237.  Indeed,  Mr 
Sass  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  writing  his  own  Errata  ^  tor  an- 
other of  tliosc  luckless  correctioihs  desires  us  to  chai^,  inp.d35, 
'  c'estjinis '  into  '  €^est Jinit,  '  With  this  quotation,  as  appli* 
cable  to  conclusions,  spell  it  which  way  you  will,  we  take  leav«e 
of  Mr  Sass — whose  next  tour  we  may  reasonably  expect  mora 
from.  He  seems  to  be  an  amiable  iTian,  with  that  fondness  for 
his  profession,  which  alone  can  ever  lead  to  great  exertions  or 
signal  success. 


NOTE. 

In  our  Review  of  Mr  Brougham's  Speech  on  the  Education 
Billf  we  have  oautted  several  things  of  much  interest  and 
importance^  with  a  view  to  resume  the  subject  in  our  next 
Number, — ^when  we  propose  to  give  aa  account  of  the 
same  Gentleman's  admirable  Letter  to  Sir  S.  RomillY| 
0n  the  Abuse  oj  CkarUable  Funds, 
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late from  English  into  good  French.  On  a  new  Pfain,  with  Gramma- 
tical Notes.   By  G.  H.  Poppleton.   12mo.  2s. 

A  Key  to  the  same  Exercises.    1 2mo.   l^s.  6d.  bound. 

Profitable  Amusements  for  Cliildren,  or  Familiar  Tables,  combin- 
ing Useful  Instruction  with  pleasing  Entertainment.  18mo.  2s.  half 
bound. 

The  Metamorphoais,  or  Effects  of  Education.   A  Tale.  18mo. 

2s.  6(1. 

Nature  Displayed  in  her  Mode  of  Tencliing  Language  to  Man ; 
being  a  new  udiI  intiillible  metliod  of  acquiring  Languages  with  un- 
paralleled rapidity,  deduced  from  the  Analysis  of  the  liuman  Mind, 
and  c()nse(]uently  suited  to  every  capacity,  adapted  to  tlie  French. 
By  N.  Cj.  Duiief.    2  voL    8vo.  28s. 

ETHICS. 

The  Fhrst  Volume  of  the  Philosophical  Library,  1>elng  a  Collection 
of  the  most  rave  and  vidnable  reprints  of  ancient  Morality,  &c.  8to« 
6d. 
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GEOGRAPHY.* 

Hcniing's  Serif  t  ire  Geography.    Illustrated  by  a  set  of  Mapsaod 
a  (iiart  oi'  the  VS  oiid.    Royal  4to.    S/.  lOs. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  short  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geology,  comprising  a  new 
Th?orv  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Mountains,  and  the  Stratification  of 
the  Earth»  in  which  the  Moeaie  Account  of  the  Creation  and  the  . 
Deluge  IB  indicated.   By  Joseph  Sutclifie,  A»  M*  8?Ok 

HI8TOaY. 

Bigland's  f.T.)  T. otters  on  French  History,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  fe-establislnnent  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  :  For  the  use  of  Schools.    12mo.    68.  boards. 

Walpole's  (Robt.  M.A.)  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic 
Turk(>y,  and  other  Countries  of  the  East.  Edited  from  Manuscript 
Journals,   becond  Edition.   Ho.  38. 

LAW. 

The  Arts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
for  the  year  IHls.  9». 

A  DigcKt  of  the  Law  of  the  Distribution  of  the  Perfconal  Estates 
of  Intestates.    By  F.  Mascall,  Esq.  ol  Lincoln  s  Inn.    8vo.  6s. 

A  complete  Collection  of  State, Trials  and  Proceedings  for  High 
Treason,  and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours,  from  the  earliest  pe» 
riod  to  the  year  1783f  with  Notes  and  other  Ilhistrations ;  compiled 
by  T.  Bv  Howell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S*  F.  S.  A. ;  and  continued  from  the 
year  1783  to  the  present  time,  by  T.  J.  Howell,  Esq.  VoL  XXIV. 
Royal  Svo.    ]/.  lis.  6d. 

Reports  qf  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  from  1756  to  1766,  from  the  original  MSS.  of  Lord  Nor- 
thington ;  collected  and  arranged  by  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Eden.  2  fol* 
royal  8vo.    3/.  38. 

Criminal  Trials,  illustrative  of  the  Tale  entitled  "  the  Heart  of 
Mid-liOthian.  "  Published  from  the  original  Record,  together  with 
&  prr  iatory  Notice,  including  some  particulars  of  the  Liie  of  Captain 
John  Porteous.  8s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argu  i'.  and  dettTmined  in  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery during  the  time  of  Lc  i  d  Chancellor  Eidon.  By  C.  T.  Swaii>5oii 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.  l>ai*  ister  at  Law.  Vol.  L  Part  1st,  com- 
mencing in  Hilary  Teim,  58  Geo.  IIL  1818.  The  Reports  are  a 
regular  contiauation  of  Mr  Mefivale's  Sd  ▼olume^  and  wiU  be  con* 
tinned.   Royal  8vo.  5s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  on  tbe  Equity  Side  of 
tiie  Court  of  Exchequer,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  commencing 
in  the  Sittings  before  Trinity  Term,  ^7  Geo.  HI.,  1817,  to  the  end 
of  Hilni  v  l  erm,  58  Geo.  HL  1818.  By  Edmund  Robert  Daniell, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  These  ReportSs  will 
be  continued  regularly.   Royal  8vo.  6s. 

MEDICINE,   SUr.CERY,  t*VC. 

Observations  on  the  dilierent  Junds  of  ^maU-pox,  and  especially 
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on  that  which  sometimes  follows  vaccination.  Illustrated  by  a  num« 
ber  of  cases.  By  Alexander  Monro,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Extraction  of  the  Placenta.  By 
James  Murdoch,  M,  I).    Is.  Gd, 

A  Lock  Uospitnl  lecoMiiueaded  to  the  Inh;;ibitant8  of  Edinburgh* 
By  John  Thomson,  M.  D.  Nicholson  Street,  Is. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Jouiiial,  No.  LVl.  3s. 

Observations  on  a  Stridulous  Affection  of  the  Bowels,  and  on  some 
Varieties  of  Spinal  Disease,  with  an  Appendix  of  Cases.  By  J. 
Bradley,  M.  D. 

Observations,  proving  that  Dr  Wilson*8  Tincture  for  the  Care  of 
Gout  and  Rheumatism  is  similar  in  its  Nature  and  Effects  to  that  de- 
leterious preparation  the  Eau  Medidnale.  By  W.  H.  WUliams,  M.D. 

F.  L.  S.   4to.  4s. 

Medical  Tracts  read  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  between  the 
years  1767  and  1785.  By  Sir  George  Baker,  Bart.  M.  D. ;  collected 
arid  republished  by  his  Son.  ISs. 

A  Treatise  on  T'terine  Haemorrhage.  By  Duncan  Stewart,  Phy- 
sician-Accoucheur, c^c.  &c.    8vo.  f>s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopccias,  including  not  only  the  Drugs 
and  Compounds  which  are  used  by  professional  or  private  Practition- 
ers of  Medicine,  but  also  tliuse  wjiich  are  sold  by  C'htMnists,  Drug- 
gists, aud  Herbalists,  and  iur  other  purposes.  By  S.  F.  Gray.  8vo. 
iUs.  Gd.  . 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions, 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Internal 
Diseases.   By  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  M.  D.  F.R.S.E.  Svo.   10s.  6d. 

,  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia ;  with 
some  Observations  on  the  Natural  Classification  of  Diseases  in  ge* 
ner^.  By  Robert  Held,'  M.  D.  licentiate  of  the  Kmg's  and  Queen's 
College  m  Physicians  in  Dublin.    S\o.    7s.  6d. 

A  Statement  of  the  Results  of  Practice  in  continued  Fever,  as  it 
prevailed  in  Auchtermuchty  and  neighbourhood,  in  1817 ;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  few  Practical  Remarks  on  Measles,  Scarla- 
tina, &c.    By  James  Donnar,  Surgeon.    S>.  6(\. 

Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  speciHc  Distinctions  of  Vene- 
real Diseases;  interspersed  with  Hints  for  the  more  etf.xtual  prose- 
cution of  the  present  Inquiry  into  the  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Mercury, 
in  their  Treatment.  By  lUehard  Cannichael,  M.R.I.A.  8vo.  9s. 
boards. 

Directions  for  the  Treatment  ot  Persons  who  have  taken  Poison, 
and  those  in  a  state  of  Apparent  Death ;  together  with  the  Means  of 
detectwg  Poisons  and  Adulterations  in  Wine :  Also  of  distinguishing 
real  from  apparent  Death.  Translated  from-  the  French  by  R.  H. 
Black,  Surgeon:  with  an  Appendix  on  Suspended  Animation,  and 
the  means  m  Prevention.   By  M.  P.  Orfila.   12mo.   5s.  boards. 

Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Situation  on  PulmonarV  Consump- 
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lion,  and  on  die  Daradon*  of  Life :  Bliistrated  by  Statistical  Reports* 

By  J.  G.  Mansford.    8vo.    5s.  boards. 

.fohnson  on  Gout.    8vo.    5s.  6d.  boards. 

Johii5;oTi  on  the  Inflaence  of  Civic  Life,  &€•  on  the  Human  Health. 
8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Reports  of  the  Practice  in  the  Clinical  Wards  of  the  Royal  Inhr- 
mary,  Edinburgh,  during  the  moiulis  of  November  and  lit  comber 
1817,  and  January  1818;  and  May,  June,  July  1S18.  By  Andrew 
Duncan,  junior,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
■ieians,  Professor  of  Medical  PolSce  aikd  Mescal  Jurispradenoe  m 
the  Universi^  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  Fhysidana  to  the  Royil 
Ft&lie  Dispensary  and  Lunatic  Asylum*  "  /  thinh^  btHUr  I  had  one 
imperfect  account  transmttedy  than  nmi  at  all* Kirkton.  5s. 

The  Horse  Owner's  Guide,  containing  Valuable  Information  on 
the  Management  and  Cure  of  the  Disease  called  Glanders,  with  ma- 
ny esteemed  recipes.  By  Thoma*  Smith,  late  Veterinary  Surgeoa 
in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards.   8vo.   5%*  6d.  boards.. 

MTSCELLANEOUS. 

The  System  of  the  Weather,  discovered  in  1816  and  1817.  By 
George  Mackenzie.  21s. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  M.  P«  from  Henry  Brougham^ 
Esq.  M.  P.  F.  R.  S.  upon  the  Abuse  of  Charities. 

A  Concise  Description  of  Endowed  Grammar  Sdiools*  2  vol.  8to» 
2/.  168. 

On  the  Safety-Lamp  for  Coal  Miners ;  with  some  Researches  on 
Flame.    By  Sir  Humphry  Davy.    8vo.  8ff. 

America  and  her  Resources  ;  or,  a  View  of  thf?  Agricultural,  Com- 
mercial, ManufacturinjT,  Financial,  Political,  Literary,  Mor.il  and 
Beligious  Capacity  and  Character  of  the  American  People.  By 
John  Bristed.    8vo.  14s. 

Essays  on  the  Proximate  Mechanical  Causes  of  tlie  general  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Universe.    By  Sir  R.  Phillips.    12mo.   Ss.  6d. 

Pilpay's  Fables.    12mo«  6s. 

Tables  for  Computing  the  Solid  Contents  of  Timber,  from  2  to  48f 

inciiLs  square,  and  from  half  afoot  to 54  feet  in  length.  Also,  A 
Scantling,  Deals,  Phmks,  &c.  from  1  inch  to  6  inches  in  thickness, 
from  4  inches  (rising  progressively  \  inch)  to  24j  inches  in  breadth, 
and  from  half  a  foot  to  50  feet  in  length.  By  Richard  Stoddart, 
Leith.    10s.  boards. 

The  l!ldinburgh  Review  for  the  year  1755.    5s,  ' 
The  Rhapsodist,  or  Mcs  Souvenirs,  in  an  Epistle  to  Aristus.  By 
R.  E.  Comeford,  Esq.  8vo.  14s. — 4to.  1/.  Is. 

Village  Dialogues.    By  the  Rev.  R.  Hill.    2  vol.  8vo.  ll  6s.— 
12mo«  Ids. 

An  Abridgment  of  all  the  Custom  Laws  in  force  in  Irehmd,  and 
jof  the  Laws  which  regulate  the  Thide  &om  Ireland,  to  and  flrom  all 
places  in  his  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  in  the  Dominions  of  Foreign 
Powers,  &G«  By,  John  Heron.  Svo. 
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'  An  Autumn  netr  the  Rhine ;  or  Sketches  of  Courts,  Sodcty,  and 
Seenery*  in  some  of  the  German  States  bordering  on  the  Rhine ;  with 
a  Map  of  Eastern  GennanT,   8vo,    1 4s. 

The  London  Guide,  and  Strangers'  Safcc^uard  against  the  Cheats, 
Swindlers,  and  Pickpockets  that  abound  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality^ 
forming  a  Picture  of  London  as  regards  active  Life.  12mo. 

Letters  from  Illinois.    By  Morris  Birkbeck.    8vo.  5s. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Distinctions  in  .Society,  and  Hanks  of  the 
People,  under  the  Auglo-lSaxon  Government,  by  iSamuel  Ueywood. 
bvo.  18s. 

A  series  of  Essays  on  several  most  infportant  New  ISystems  and 
Inventions,  particularly  interesting:  to  the  Mercantile  and  Maritime 
World.  By  Abraham  Bosquet,  Lsq.  late  one  of  his  Majesty's  Cora- 
missaries  of  the  Musters.    Koyal  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Standing  Orders  of  an  Establishment  for  instructing  the  Junior 
Officers  and  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Royal 
Engmeer  JDepartment,  in  their  Duties  in  the  Field.  By  C.  W.  Pas- 
ley.   12mo.  8s. 

•Edinburgh  Encyelopaedta,  conducted  by  Dr  Brewster,  Vol.  XIL 
}/.  Is. 

The  Encyclopiedia  Edinensis,  Part  III.  of  Vol.  II.  8s. 

An  Examination  of  the  Justice  and  Expediency  of  a  Bill,  intitul- 
ed»  '  An  Act  for  building  and  promotinu  the  building  of  additional 
Churches  in  Scotland.  '    By  a  Member  of  the  Scots  Bar.  Is. 

An  Engra  ing  and  Report  relative  to  a  design  for  a  Chain  Bridge, 
proposed  to  be  thrown  o\\  r  the  Frith  of  I'orlh  at  Queensllri  v.  By 
James  Anderson,  Civil  Engineer  and  Landsurveyor.  Ld.uuaigh, 
Engraving,  2  feet  5  inches  by  1  foot  10  inches.  Proof  iikipressions, 
!/•  lOs. — common  copies,  1/.  is.  Rcjiort, 

The  Confession  S:c,  of  Nichol  Muschjt  of  Boghall,  who  ua^  exe- 
cuted in  the  Grassiuarket,  January,  1721,  for  tlie  murder  of  hi.^  wife 
in  the  Duke's  Walk,  near  Edinburgh,  containing  a  brief  narrative  of 
bis  Hie,  and  a  full  account  of  the  contrivance  and  perpetration  of  his 
crime.  Is. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost,  Magis- 
trateih  Nobility,  Grentlemcn,  Merchants,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  vicinity,  on  a  direct  commuuication  with 
India.    By  Silenus.    hs.  6d. 

The  Caledonian  Shipping  List  and  General  Register  of  Y'-.  ssels, 
belonging  to  tlie  ports  on  the  tnst  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  Clyde 
on  the  west:  with  an  account  of  the  Coasting  and  Whale  Fishing 
Companies,  and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  information,  collected 
and  arranged  up  to  .Vugu3t  1S18.    '2s.  (id. 

A  Letter  addre.^st  d  to  the  Pr*»]inetors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
on  the  Division  of  tiie  Surplus  FroiUfi  of  that  Corporation.  By  C* 
Arnot,  Solicitor. 

A  Warning  to  Britons ;  contaitujig  facts  connected  with  tlie  Spa- 
pish  Patriots  in  South  America.    By  Daniel  Houghton  Siuions. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Oswego^  on  the  Cua^t  of 
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South  Barbary,  aiid  of  tlie  suffbrinp^s  of  {he  Master  and  Uie  Crev 
vhile  in  BoiHlage  among  tlie  Arabs,  iatcrspcrsctl  with  mtmerous  re» 
marks  upon  the  cuuiilry  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  peculiar  perils  of 
that  Coiu>t.    By  Judah  Paddock,  her  late  iMuiiter.    4to.    l/.5s.  bd5. 

Letters  from  >»t  Helena.    8vo.    8s.  boards. 

Mantiscrit  de  L'lsle  d'EHie  des  Bourbons  en  1815.  Sto.  58.  bd& 

A  Short  Account  of  the  Purdaries  preceded  by  Historical  Notices 
of  the  di^rent  Mahratta  States.  By  an  Officer  m  the  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company.   8vo.   7s-  6d. 

Specimens  of  Calegraphy.    By  W.  E.  Shinton.  2Ig. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Contagious  Fever  of  this  country,  ex- 
ruiplified  in  the  Epidemic  now  prevaihi.g  in  London;  with  the  ap- 
prppriate  Method  of  Treatment,  as  practised  in  the  House  of  Re- 
c'overy.  To  which  are  addv.  d,  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
perties of  Contagion,  tending  to  correct  tlie  popular  notions  on  this 
subject,  and  pointii^  out  the  means  of  prevention.  By  Thomas 
Batentan,  M.P.  F.L.S.  6s. 

MUSIC 

A  Grammar  of  Music ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  pbservations  ex- 

planatory  of  the  properties  and  powers  of  Music  as  a  Sdence»  &e. 
By  T.  Busby,  Mus.  Qoo. 

*  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  M:ii^aL^cmcnt  of  Fruit  Trees,  in 
whic  h  a  new  method  of  pruning  and  tramuig  is  fully  described.  By 
\V%  Forsyth,  ^.  A.  S.  13a. 

NOVELS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Montagu  Funuiy  ,  a  ^lUvei,  illustrative  of  die 
manners  and  society /of  Ireland,  fivol.  21s. 
'  Maigaret  Melvilld,  a  Taie.   By  Catharine  ManU   12kiio>.  4i.  6d. 
bound.  '  ' 

TIic  Redttse  of  Albyn  Hall.   3  vol.  ]2roo.    1 6s.  6d.  ' 

New  Tales.    By  Mrs  Opie.    4  vol.  12mo.    1/.  8s. 

The  Nun  of  Santa  Maria  di  Tu[u}aro.  By  S.  Stanhope*  3  ¥oL 
16s.  Gd. 

Zutna,  ou  la  Decouvcite  du  Quinquina,  suivi  dc  la  Belie  Panic,  dc 
Zencidij  de  Uoseaux  du  Tibre,  &c.  &c.  Paf  Madame  la  Comte&6e 
de  Geniis. 

•  PHILOLOGY 

A  Dictionmy  of  the  English  Language,  in  winch  the  Words  are 
deduced  from  their  originals,  and  illustrated  in  their  diflSmit  Signifi- 
cations by  examples  from  the  bes^  Writers ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  a 
History  of  the  I^gtiage/ and  an  Bnglisfa  Grammar.  By  the  fier* 
H.J.Tod,  M.A.  F.S.A.  4W.4to.   lU  lis. 

'  '  POETRY. 

Bodiam  Castle,  in  six  cantos,  with  v.oWs.    8vo.    10s.  ^d. 
'  Antonia,  a  PrK^m,  with  notes,  descriptive  of  the  Plague  in  Malta., 
By  Murdii  li  uung. 

BaUails  of  Archery,  Sonnets,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Dodd,  Se- 
cuxid  Uslier  in  Westauoster  School,  with  notes.   Crown  Svu.  10s- 
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Genius,  a  Vision.    By  a  Member  of  the  Univcnsity  of  Ox  ford.  2s, 

Warning  Voice,  a  Sacred  Pot'm,  in  two  Cantos  ;  address* d  to  in- 
fidel writers  of  Poetry.  By  the  Hon.  and  llcv.  Edward  John  Tur- 
nour,  A.  M.    Ss.  6d. 

Fashionable  Fudges  in  London ;  or,  Sketches  of  FubKc  Charac- 
ter8»  a  Poem,  with  Historical  and  Explanatory  notes.  By  Benjamin 
FIaccus»  Esq.  &c.  8vo.  Gs* 

Hie  Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  Poem.   8iro.   48.  6d. 

The  Lonely  Hearth,  and  other  Poems.   By  William  Knox.  5s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  rehitive  to  the  present  State  of  the  Island  of 
Dominica.    By  Langford  Lovell,  Esq.  8vo. 

Rational  Reform  on  Constitutional  Principles  ;  addressed  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  Englisli  nation.    By  a  Barrister.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Expostulation  on  the  Inic^uity  of  the  Spy  System.  By  Jacob  Bray. 
2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  addressed  to 
Major  Cartwrigbt.    By  Sir  G.  Cayley,  Bart.  Is. 

The  Principles  of  Population  and  Production  investigated.  By 
George  Purves,  LL.  D.    8vo.    1  Os.  6d, 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Population  of  Nations^  containing  a 
refutation  of  Mr  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population.  9y  George  E&- 
8or,  Esq.   8vo.  128. 

A  neir  Edition  of  an  Inquiry,  whether  Crime  and  Miserjr  are  pro<* 
duced  or  prevented  by  our  prt  sent  System  of  Prison  Discipline.  By 
Thomas  Fowcll  Buxton,  Esq.  M.  P.   Is.  6d. 

'  THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  on  the  first  Lessons  of  the  Sunday  Morning  Service,  from 
the  first  to  the  thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  togethe  r  %v;th  four 
Sei  nions  on  Other  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Burrowes,  D.D.  8vo. 
10s.  ful. 

Observations  on  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  r>ian,ners  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  also'  of  the  ICvatii^elie  li  Party,  as  far  as 
the  hitter  adhere  to  the  same  System.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Wainewright, 
A.  M.  F.  A.  S.    8vo.  6s. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits  which  are  encouraged  and 
enforced  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  bricHy  described  and  vin-^ 
dicated,  with  various  Notes.   By  the  same  Author.   8vo.   68.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Davids 
one  of  the  Patrons  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
amongst  the  Jews*  on  the  Freezings  and  Prospects  of  that  Society, 
dated  Moscow,  ^4th  February  1816.  By  the  Reverend  Lewis  Way^ 
M.  A.    Is.  6d. 

On  Protestant  Nonconformity*  By  Josiah  Conder.  2  vol.  8vo« 
14s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  ITistorv  of  Clnirches  In  Eij«rland,  applied  to  the 
purpoFtCR  of  the  Society  for  Promorin*;  the  Enlargement  and  Buildin.g 
of  Churches  aud  Chapels ;  to  wliich  is  added,  a  Sermon  on  the  iio« 
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BOUT  of  God  in  Places  of  Public  Worship.  By  John  Brewster,  M«  A. 
Ss.  6d. 

A  Catechism  on  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  intended  chiefly  for  the 
Ukc  of  Sahbatli  Schools.    By  the  Rev.  James  Miller,  Eassie.  ls.4dr 

Conder  on  Protestant  Nonconfonnit3^    2  vol.  Svo.    lis.  boards. 

l3i^courses  on  several  Subjects  and  Occafiions.  By  the  Keverend 
W.  Hett,  xM.  A.    2  vol.  Svo.  18s. 

Min'-^tenal  Qualification,  a  Sermon  preached  at  tlie  opening  of  a 
j;ro  re  f/aia  Meeting  of  the  Origiuai  iiurgher  Associate  Synod,  which 
met  lit  Alloa,  on  July  22d,  1818,  By  James  Smith,  A.  M.  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  Alloa.   Is.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPUT.  - 

The  Scientific  Tourist  through  Englandt  Wales,  and  Scotland ;  in 

wliich  the  Traveller  is  directed  to  the  Beauties  and  Principal  Objects 
of  Antiquity,  Art,  Science,  the  fine  Views  and  Situations,  &c.  wor- 
thy of  notice  or  remark;  including  the  Minerals,  Fossils,  rare  Plants, 
snul  otiier  Subjects  in  Natural  History,  divided  into  Counties.  By 
T.  Walford,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  and  F.L.S.  2  vol.  12mo.  12ft.;  and, 
with  coloured  Plates,  14s. 

Spanish  America;  or,  a  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Geographi- 
cal iVccount  of  the  Dominions  of  Spain,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Contineotal  and  Insular:  illustrated  by  a  Map  of  Spanish  North 
America,  and  the  West  India  Islands;  a  m4»  of  Spanish  South 
America;  and  an  Engraving,  representing  the  Comparative  Alti- 
tudes of  the  Mountains  in  those  Regions.  By  R.  H.  Bonnycaade. 
5  vol.  8vo.    1/.  Is. 

Holditch's  Emigrant's  Guide  to  America.    Svo.    4s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Picture  of  Glasgow,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  prestMit 
time ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Sketch  of  a  Tour  to  Loch-Lomond,  tlie 
'J'rosaclis,  PeiUi,  Inverary,  tlic  Falls  of  Clyde,  <!v:c.  Sec.  Third  Edi- 
tion, considerably  enlarged,  embeUished  with  the  following  Engrav- 
ings;— The  Catholic  Cliapel,  Carlton  Place,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  a 
Map  of  the  City,  and  a  Chart  of  the  River  Clyde  from  Glasgow  to 
Ayr.  Dedicated  to  James  Bwing,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  this  City.   Small  8vo.   7s.  ez- 

ti-;:  :)>),ir(U. 

1  j)e  Travellci  's  Guide  through  Scotland  and  its  Island::.  Seventh 
Edition,  enlarged  and  injprored,  with  upwards  of  thirty  Maps,  Views 
of  Rf  rnarkable  Buildings,  \c.    2  vol.  12mo.  15s. 

Donald  Monro's  Description  of  the  Western  Isles  in  154'9.  Sew- 
ed.   P2mo,  2s.;  Svo,  4s. 

The  above  forms  Part  1.  Vol.  II.  of  a  Series  of  rare  Scottish 
Tracts. 

Daussayille's  New  Travelling  Map  of  Scotland.  3s.  6d.  in  a  case. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Second  Journey  through  Persia  to  Constantinople,  between  the 
years  1810  and  LSI 6,  with  a  Journal  of  the  Voyage  by  the  Brazila 
jnd  Bombay  to  the  Persian  Guif ;  together  with  an  Account  €f  tb» 
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Froccedings  of  his  Majtsty  s  Embassy  under  hi.s  Excelieiu y  ^^ir  (ioi(* 
Ousley,  Bart.  K.  S.  L.  4to.  With  Maps,  coloured  Cosiuiul.^,  and 
other  Engravings,  from  the  De&igcus  ut  tliu  Autlior.  By  James  Mo- 
rier  esq.   SL  13s.  6d. 

A  Journey  from  India  to  England,  through  Per8ia»  Georgia,  Rus« 
sia,  Poland  and  Pnuna,  in  the  year  1817.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jdinson,  C.  B.   4to«   2/.  29. 

A  Viik  to  the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe  in  18179  with  Notes  ta- 
Icen  during  a  Tour  through  Le  Perche,  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Poi- 
tou,  Anjou,  Le  Bocage,  Tounune,  Orleanois,  and  the  Environs  of 
Paris*  By  W*  D.  Fellows  eaq«  Illustrated  with  numerous  coloured 
Engravings,  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.    Royal  8vo.    1/.  Is. 

A  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  and 
Lower  Canada,  perfofmed  in  the  year  1817*  By  John  Palmer,  with 
Map.   8vo.    1 2$. 

Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Holy  Land,  Mount  Lebanon,  and  Cy- 
prus, in  the  year  1814.  3y  Henry  Light,  Captain  in  the  Uoy ai  Ar- 
tiiiery.    ^to.    2/.  5s. 

Travels  through  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  years  1806 
and  1807,  and  1809,  1810,  and  1811;  iucludiag  an  Account  of 
Passages  between  America  and  Britain,  and  Travels  through  various 
iparts  of  BrHauiy  Ireland,  and  Canada,  with  Corrections  and  Improve- 
ments till  1815.  By  John  Mdish.  8yo.  ISs. 
.  Narrative  of  a  Jouniey  m  the  Interior  of  China,  and  of  a  Voyage 
ao  and  from  that  Countiy,  in  the  years  1816  and  1817  ;  containing 
an  Aooount  of  the  most  mterestmg  Transactions  of  Lord  Amherst's 
Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  Observations  on  1^  Countnes 
which  it  visited.  By  Clarke  Abel,  P.  L.  & 
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Abelard  and  Eloisa,  story  of,  352±  ' 
Aberdeen,  affairs  of,  fall  into  confusion,  503— a  poll  election  refused 

to,  504 — Magistrates  admit  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  5I5± 
AlbariSy  St,  state  of  the  prison  of,  474-. 

Albericy  visions  of,  said  to  have  been  the  model  of  Dante's  poem,  aiS, 

AlcestCt  account  of  the  loss  of,  395» 

AUeghany  mountains,  description  of,  375« 

Amhersty  Lord,  shipwrecked  in  the  Alceste,  395' 

Aranday  Couat  de,  expels  the  Jesuits  in  one  day  from  all  the  Span- 
ish dominions,  429. 

Arctic  expedition,  proposed  objects  of,  5— principles  which  regulate 
the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe  explained,  6— sketch  of 
the  revolving  year  within  the  Arctic  circle,  1 3— formation  of  ice- 
bergs, 15— varieties  of  salt-water  ice,  16— influence  of  the  polar 
ice  cannot  extend  to  our  shores,  20 — supposed  deterioration  of 

*  the  climate  of  Europe  shown  to  be  groundietis,  22 — list  of  years 
noted  for  the  severity  of  the  winter,  23— of  those  remarkable  for 
heat  and  drought,  28 — general  description  of  Greenland,  31 — dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  that  country,  36 — plan  of  reaching  the 
Pole  with  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  39 — north-west  passage  attempt- 
ed by  Willoughby,  40— by  Martin  Frobisher,  41— by  Davis,  45 
— by  the  Danes,  49 — ^by  Henry  Hudson,  51— i)y  Poole  and  others, 
52— by  William  Baffin,  55 — improbability  of  tlie  passage  erer  be- 
ing effected,  5B^ 

AretinOf  Leonardo,  his  account  of  a  strange  fit  of  devotion  which 

seized  the  Italians,  325. 
Arragouy  observations  on  the  constitution  of,  162.  ' 
Augereau,  General,  sent  to  disperse  the  Legislative  Bodies,  302. 
Baffin,  William,  voyages  of,  54-.-is  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ormus,  52. 
Barrasy  anecdote  of,  3Q6« 

Barrington,  Daines,  asserts  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  North 
Pole,  2. 

Barryy  Madame  du,  account  of  her  origin,  430. 

Benedictines,  great  wealth  and  power  of,  326* 

Bioty  M.,-  assists  in  the  experiments  for  determining  the  length  of 
the  pendulum,  422, 

Birkbecky  Mr,  his  Notes  on  America,  one  of  the  most  instructive 
books  that  have  lately  appeared,  120-»reason8  which  induced  the 
author  to  emigrate  to  America,  122— his  arrival  at  Norfolk  in  ' 
Virginia,  124 — Negro  slavery,  125 — ^journey  across  tlie  Alleghany 
mountains  to  Pittsburg,  127 — description  of  that  place,  129 — 
striking  features  in  the  great  western  wilderness,  131 — author  pur- 
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•  chases  a  tract  of  land  m  the  Illinoi's  territory ,  153 — method  of 
conducting  land  sales,  ib. — instinctive  attachment  to  home  a  pow- 
erful check  to  emigration,  135 — reflections  on  the  vast  extension 
of  American  dominion,  137 — account  of  a  singular  religious  so» . 
ciety,  139. 

Muonaparte,  judgment  of  posterity  respecting,  not  clearly  to  be  fore- 
seen, 303 — character  of,  by  Mad.  de  Staul,  304 — puts  down  the 
Directory,  307 — sets  up  the  Consulate,  308 — his  unprincipled  dis- 
simulation, 309 — assumes  the  imperial  dignity,  310 — his  character 
as  a  General,  312 — legitimacy  of  his  dynasty  examined,  448— 
observations  on  his  dethronement,  452 — and  on  the  mode  of  se- 
curing his  person,  455 — and  of  his  treatment  in  confinement,  457. 

Bonifacey  Pope,  banishes  Dante,  324 — proclaims  a  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  who  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  329. 

JBoorty  General,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  130. 

Borough  CompteTt  description  of,  473. 

Boscovichf  his  method  of  numbering  the  vibrations  of  pendulums,  MfL 
Bradley,  Richard,  opinion  of,  that  our  climate  is  affected  by  the  isl- 
ands of  ice  drifted  into  the  Atlantic,  21. 
Bri&tol,  shocking  state  of  the  jail  of,  475. 

Brotigkam,  Mr,  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  486 — moves  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of,  487 — object  and  progress 
of  the  bill,  488---yearly  income  of  charities  in  England,  41>2 — 
instances  of  the  shameful  misapplication  of,  493 — objections  b^ 
the  enemies  of  tlie  bill  answered,  496. 

Brunctto  Latini,  a  work  of  his  said  to  bo  the  model  of  Dante's  poem> 

Burke,  Mr,  remarks  of,  on  the  subject  of  parties,  191 ,  194. 

Burghs,  Scottish,  history  of,  503 — disadvantages  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, 510 — inquiry  into  the  most  adequate  source  of  reform,  519. 

Button,  Sir  Thomas,  winters  in  Hudson's  Bay,  52. 

Byron  s.  Lord,  Childe  Harold — points  of  resemblance  between  the 
author  and  Rousseau,  87 — causes  of  the  deep  influence  which  both 
exert  on  the  feelings,  89 — remarks  on  the  moral  character  of  By- 
ron's poetry,  96 — analysis  of  the  present  work,  100— reflections 
on  the  character  of  the  Pilgrim,  Llii* 

Cartwright,  Major,  principles  of  the  faction  witli  which  he  is  con- 
nected, 1^ 

Castile,  remarks  on  the  early  constitution  of,  155* 

Cavern,  calcareous,  in  Kentucky  described,  386. 

Choiseul,  Due  de,  character  of,  386 — circumstance  which  made  hiiii 
so  eager  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  427 — accused  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  the  Dauphin  of  France,  429. 

Church,  gradual  usurpations  of,  on  the  civil  authority,  163. 

Cleaveland,  Mr,  sketch  of  his  treatise  on  the  mineralogy,  &c  6^ 
America,  3S2. 
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Clement  XlV.y  alleged  remorse  of,  for  having  consented  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  .Jesuits,  4*27. 
Coalj  where  found  in  America, 

Covimoditiesy  diffLrcnce  hetwcen  the  natural  and  market  price  of,  6Q. 
•  CouragCy  French,  peculiar  quality  of,  in  all  ages,  402 — contrasted 
with  that  of  thu  British,  403. 

Craivford,  Mr  Quintin,  the  editor  of  Melanges  d'Histoire,  &c.  3.52. 

Crusades  projected  hy  Pope  Gregory  VII.  22S± 

JDaneSf  account  of  their  settlements  on  Greenland,  2B± 

Dante  accused  of  being  an  imitator,  317 — what  the  supposed  raodel 
of  his  poem,  ib. — end  he  turned  at  in  it,  321 — state  of  Europe 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  ib. — extraordinary  fit  of  devotion  throughout 
Italy,  325 — account  of  the  varions  monastic  orders,  326 — pilgrims- 
age  to  Rome,  329 — Dante  vindicated  from  harshness  of  soul,  3^3* 

Davisy  John,  voyages  of,  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  45. 

J)evonshire,  Dutchess  of,,  a  nmnificent  patroness  of  the  arts,  529. 

jDevotiotty  singular  fit  of,  in  Italy,  525. 

Disco  batfi  enormous  icebergs  at,  17. 

Discoveries,  geographical,  all  those  of  greatest  importance  in  modern 

times,  have  originated  in  attempts  to  find  out  a  short  route  to  In* 

dia,  40.  ' 
Dominicans,  attempt  to  substitute  the  visions  of  the  Abbe  Joachira 

for  the  New  Testament,  32f». 
Dominicky  Saint,  founds  the  Inquisition,  32fi. 
Egede,  Hans,  settles  a  colony  in  Greenland,  3* 
Elba  manuscript,  authenticity  of,  examined,  444 — ^sketch  of  its  con* 

tents,  44fi. 

Elgin  marbles,  models  of,  in  miniature,  530. 

Emigration f  instinctive  attachment  to  home,  a  sufficiently  powerful 
check  to,  135. 

Eqtdnoxial  gales,  origin  of,  10. 

Eric  Raude  settles  a  colony  on  Greenland,  35. 

Europey  opinion  that  the  climate  of  has  altered  for  the  worse,  errone- 
ous, 22 — list  of  years  remarkable  for  the  severity  of  the  winter,  2S 
— and  of  those  extremely  hot,  28. 

Europe,  progress  of  the  kingdoms  of,  from  feudal  aristocracies  t» 
limited  monarchies,  281 — state  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  32  L 

TayettCy  M.  de  la,  character  of,  295* 

Females,  exclusion  of,  from  inheritance,  not  common  among  tlje 

Teutonic  nations,  151. 
Feudal  St/stem,  view  of  its  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind,  145 — 

consequences  of  its  decay  in  France,  147. 
Florence,  free  constitution  of,  subverted  by  the  Medici,  154. 
Fotherbyc,  Robert,  voyages  of,  to  Greenland,  53. 
Franciscans,  foundation  of  the  order  of,  326. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  voyages  of,  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  41. 
Fry,  Mrs,  reform  introduced  among  the  female  prisoners  in  New- 
gate by  the  exertions  of,  4i8(L 
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Genoese,  discontented  with  tlieir  present  government,  .727. 

GeorgeL,  Abbe,  sketch  of  Jiis  Hfe,  425 — consequences  of  the  destruc- 
tibn  of  the  Jesyits,  426 — alleged  remorse  of  Clement  XIV.  for 
having  consented  to  it,  ib. — anecdotes  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
427 — account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  429—^ 
of  the  origin  of  Madame  du  Barry,  430 — opinions  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XV.  on  civil  government,  432 — character  of  the  Prince  de 
Kaunitz,  433,  and  of  the  Enrperor  Joseph  II.  434 — singular  ac- 
cident the  Abb6  met  with  at  Vienna,  435 — intrigues  of  Madame 
la  Motte,  437 — appointment  of  the  Count  de  Segur  to  the  mini- 
stry by  mistake,  441. 

Gold  found  in  North  Carolina,  385. 

Grqftorty  Duke  of,  recommends  a  revisal  of  the  liturgy,  225 — letter 
from  Bishop  Watson  to,  222. 

Granbj/t  Marquis  of,  letter  from,  to  Dr  Watson,  214— remarks  on 
his  political  consistency,  ib. 

Greenland f  form  and  extent  of,  31 — discovered  and  colonized  by  the 
Icelanders,  35 — their  colonies  extinct  about  the  commencement 
of  the  16th  centur}^  37 — supposed  existence  of  a  colony  on  the 
east  side,  it>. — state  of  the  Danish  settlements  at  present,  38. 

Gregori/  VII,,  Pope,  assumes  the  supremacy  over  the  sovereigns  of 
his  time,  and  prohibits  marriage  to  the  priesthood,  322 — projects 
the  Crusades,  323 — great  improvement  which  took  place  in  Italy 
immediatety  af^er  his  death,  ib. 

Guelfi  and  Ghibelini,  factions  of,  324. 

Hallatn,  Mr,  object  and  character  of  his  work  on  the  State  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  middle  ages,  140 — remarks  on  the  history  of 
France,  from  its  conquest  by  Clovis  to  the  invasion  of  Naples,  142 
» — rise,  &c.  of  the  feudal  system,  145 — consequences  of  its  decay, 
147 — introduction  of  hired  soldiers,  151 — some  doubtful  position& 

.  in  the  work  examined,  ib. — of  the  struggle  between  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  and  the  Lombard  cities,  153 — dissensions  of  the  Italian 
republics,  154 — mistakes  in  the  account  of  Castile,  155 — of  the 
constitution  of  Arragon,  162 — usurpations  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  163 — of  the  constitution  of  England,  Ifii 

Hallanif  Mr,  remarks  of,  on  the  character  of  Dante,  338. 

Harmonists^  a  singular  religious  society  in  America,  139^ 

Hausset,  Madame  de,  remarks  on  the  journal  of,  359 — account  of 
Quesnay,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Economists,  SfLL 

Heaff  principles  which  regulate  the  distributioi!  of,  over  the  globe, 
explained,  Q±  , 

Jlenning,  Mr,  miniature  models  of  the  Elgin  marbles  executed  bv. 

History,  to  be  pleasing  and  instructive,  must  be  written  at  a  distance 
from  the  time  to  which  it  relates,  277. 

Hudson,  Henry,  sent  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  North-west  pas- 
sage, 50 — is  turned  adritl  by  his  crew,  and  perishes, 

fludaons  Bay  Company  erected,  qlL 
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fee,  different  kinds  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  seas  i8  ob- 
structed)  14 — influence  of,  cannot  extend  to  our  shores,  20-^ 
mountains  or  islands  of,  drifted  into  the  Atlantic,  supposed  by 
some  to  affect  our  climate, 

Icebergs  formed  by  the  congelation  of  fresh  water,  15— enormous  di- 
mensions of,  in  Davis's  Strait,  L7. 

Jc€'blink  described,  17. 

Iceland  discovered,  85 — sends  colonies  to  Greenland,  ib. 

JesuitSy  account  of  the  order  of,  327-^xpuIsion  of,  from  the  Spanisb 

dominions,  429. 
Illinois  territory,  account  of  the  new  settlement  in, 
Joseph  //.,  character  of,  434. 

iron,  native,  mass  of,  found  in  America,  387 — ofe  abundant  m  many 
places  there,  3S4. 

Iron  crown,  a  relic  highly  valued  in  Hungary,  434. 

Iron  mask,  man  in,  conjectures  concerning  the,  357. 

Kaier,  Capttiin  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  407 — great  improve- 
ment in  instruments  from  the  substitution  of  the  entire  circle 
for  the  quadrant,  &c.  ib.-— first  idea  of  this  contrivance  owing  to 
Mayer,  408 — new  system  of  weights  and  measures  adopted  by  the 
French,  409 — similar  plan  in  England  hitherto  unsuccessful,  411 
— account  of  experiments  to  determine  the  length  of  the  pendulum, 
412 — description  of  the  author's  convertible  pendulum,  414 — his 
ingenious  method  of  determining  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by 
it  in  twenty-four  hours,  415 — what  the  precise  object  of  his  expe- 
riments, 420 — French  Academy  of  Sciences  join  in  the  experimental 
researches  of  the  Royal  Society,  422. 

Kaunitzy  Prince,  character  of,  422* 

Kniehif  John,  murdered  by  the  natives  on  tlie  coast  of  America,  50. 

Laptace,  remarkable  property  of  the  pendulum  discovered  by,  420. 

Jjouis  X  VL  unlit  for  the  throne  in  the  times  wherein  he  lived,  286 — 
carried  prisoner  by  the  mob  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  296 — re- 
solves to  retire  to  Coropiegne,  299 — his  demeanour  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  14  th  July,  300— and  execution,  301. 

Lombard  cities,  remarks  on  the  struggle  between  Frederick  Barbae 
rossa  and  the,  153.  . 

Xoioe,  Sir  Hudson,  remarks  on  his  treatment  of  Mr  O'Meara,  459. 

Lj/onSf  discontents  in  that  city,  172r-*8peedily  allayed  b}^  Marshal 
Marmont,  173 — similarity  of  to  some  late  disturbances  in  our  own 
country,  174. 

MaclurCt  Mr,  sketch  of  the  eontents  of  his  work  on  American  geo- 
logy, 873f 
Marble,  qnarries  of,  in  Vermont,  385. 

Marmonii  Marshal,  disturbances  at  Lyons,  composed  by,  175« 
Marriage  of  the  clergy  prohibited  by  Pope  Gregory  Vil.,  322. 
Maiurins,  Mr,  Women,  or  Pour  et  Centre,  234 — the  author's  opi- 
nion of  his  own  former  works,  235 — sketch  of  the  present  work, 
with  extracts,  236 — remarkable  alteration  introduced  in  the  ti»«v 
gedy  of  Bertram,  2i4* 
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Moifer^  Tobias,  mvehts  the  circular  instrument  for  measuring  angles. 

Medusa  French  frigate,  account  of  the  wreck  of,  389 — shocking  con- 

duct  of  the  crew,  SSl^ 
Mekn^es  d'Hbtoire  et  de  Litterature,  351 — story  of  Abelard  and 

Eloisa,  352 — of  the  man  in  the  iron  mask,  357 — on  the  fortunes 

amasiied  by  ministers  of  state  in  France,  358— ^journal  of  Madame 

duHaussct,  359. 
Metalst  precious,  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  comparative  values 

of,  62. 

Miralteauy  character  of,  294^    -    <  .  . 

Montr osey  reform  in  the  burgh  of,  503.  > 

MottCj  Madame  la,  trick  put  upon  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  by,  437 — 

share  she  had  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  432. 
Nfcker,  M.,  measures  proposed  by,  292* 

Negro  slavery,  condition  of,  in  Virginia,  125 — contrasted  with  that 

of  the  English  peasant,  126- 
Newgate,  wondeif  ul  reform  introduced  among  tlie  female  prisoners  in, 

Norwegians  colonize  Iceland  and  Greenland,  35*  * 
OWJeara,  Mr,  testimonies  of  the  respectability  of  his  character,  4:52 

—mariner  of  his  appointment  to  St  Helena,  458 — dispute  between, 

and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  459, 
Opinion,  the  basis  of  all  political  power,  283.  ' 
O'Reillt/,  Bernard,  character  of  his  work  on  Greenland,  &c. 
Pa/ey,  anecdote  of,  2LL 

Paraclete,  account  of  the  monastery  of  the,  35  k 
Pare  aux  Cerfs,  an  infamous  establishment  of  Louis  XV.  at  Ver« 
sailles,  432» 

Parties,  political,  circumstances  that  render  the  present  moment  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  an  impartial  survey  of  the  state  of,  Ifil^causes 
of  the  odium  that  has  lately  fallen  upon  party,  182— ground  upon 
which  alone  such  associations  are  to  be  defended,  1J^4 — remarks 
on  the  subject  by  Mr  Burke,  191— benefit  derived  to  the  cause  of 
sound  principles,  by  the  enlistment  of  aristocratical  influence  in 
the  ranks  of  party,  192 — too  much,  and  in  too  short  a  time,  expect- 
ed from  new  and  popular  ministers,  195 — present  opposition  for- 
midable from  its  numbers  and  talents,  197 — ^bow  ministry  have 
been  able  to  stand  out  against  them,  198. 

Peter  of  Cluni,  letter  of,  to  Eloisa,  355. 

Phipps,  Captain,  despatched  to  explore  the  Polar  seas,  3. 

Pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  indulgence  proclaimed  by 
Pope  Boniface,  329.  °       "  ^ 

Pitt,  Mr,  remarks  on  the  ministry  of,  301. 

Poetical  Extracts,  from  Childe  Harold,  100— from  Dante, 

Pole,  Mr  Scoresby's  plan  for  approaching  the,  39. 

Pommdour,  Madame,  influence  of,  in  state  affiiirs,  870. 

Poole,  Jonas,  voyages  of,  to  the  Arctic  seas,  53.  > 
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Prison  Discipline,  two  classes  subjects,  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  public  men,  4-63— popular  favour  gained  rather  by  the 
splendid  than  the  useful,  465 — institutions  for  the  repression  of 
guilt,  or  the  relief  of  misery,  frequently  become  the  sources  of 
both,  467 — what  the  means  of  correcting  these  evils,  468 — stric- 
tures on  the  present  management  of  pur  prisons,  469 — description 
of  several  of  the  English  prisons,  473— reform  ejected  in  New- 
gate by  Mrs  Fry,  480. 

fltuirterly  List  of  New  Publications,  257.'  5S6. 

fluemntfi  the  foi^n'der  of  the  sect  of  the  Economists,  account  of,  300 
—  specimen  of  his  mode  of  conveying  instruction  in  the  fonn  of 
fables,  362 — remarks  on  the  principles  of  his  sect,  263* 

Hent,  iniquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of,  72* 

Ricardoy  Mr,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  &c.  The  author  ad- 
vantageously known  from  his  former  writings,  59 — mistake  in  con- 
founding the  natural  and  market  price  of  commodities,  60-^ost 
of  production  the  permanent  regulator  of  the  exchangeable  va- 
lue of  every  commodity,  61 — this  the  cause  of  the  comparative 
difference  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  62 — author's  opinion 
that  the  accumulation  of  capital,  &c.  has  no  effect  in  increasing 
the  real  price  of  commodities,  illustrated,  64 — inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  rent,  12 — and  into  the  laws  in  general  by  which 
the  profit  of  stock  is  rej^ulated,  79— remarks  on  the  author's  theory 
of  taxation,  8^ 

Jtimnty  Francesca  da,  remarks  on  the  episode  of,  in  Dante,  340. 

Jtokafiy  Cardinal  de,  duped  by  Madame  la  Motte,  437. 

{RomseaUy  points  of  resemblance  between,  and  Lord  Byron,  88— 
what  tJie  cause  of  the  deep  interest  excited  by  his  works,  89. 

Salt-water  iccy  varieties  of,  distinguished  by  the  whale  fishers,  16 — 
that  which  covers  the  Arctic  seas  annually  formed  and  destroyed, 
19.  ^   ' 

Salt  springs  in  America,  386. 

SasSy  Mr,  on  Art  and  Italy,  preliminary  remarks  on,  524 — his  de- 
scription of  the  requisites  of  a  painter,  525 — discontent  of  the 
Genoese,  527 — barbarous  spoliation  of  the  remains  of  antiquity 
at  Rome,  529 — condition  of  the  paintings  in  the  Vatican,  5^1-^ 
Author's  strictures  on  the  Venetian  school  of  painting,  533 — an 
adventure  with  banditti,  533-  . 

Schlegely  Mr,  remarks  of,  upon  Dante,  333. 

Scoresbyj  Mr,  author  of  a  paper  on  the  Greenland  or  Polar  ice,  3 — 

plan  for  approaching  the  Pole  suggested  by,  39. 
S^gury  Count  de,  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  France,  by  a  curious 

mistake,  441. 

Shipwreck  of  the  French  frigate  Medusa,  389 — of  his  Majesty's  ship 
•  Alceste,  395 — behaviour  of  the  crews  of  the  two  vessels  contrast- 
ed, 2ii9* 
Siei/esy  Abbe,  sketch  of,  295. 

Smithy  Dr,  his  opinion  how  the  exchange  of  commodities  would  be 
regulated}  in  »ii  early  and  rud*^  state  of  society,  examined^  (3^ 
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Soidiersj  liircd,  when  first  employed,  151. 

Staelt  Mad.  de,  sur  la  Revolution  Frangoise,  character  of  her  writ- 
ings in  general,  275 — preliminary  remarks  on  the  present  work, 
277 — what  the  scope  of  it,  281 — causes  that  gradually  led  to  the 
French  llevolution,  285 — meeting  of  the  States  (reneral,  288— 
^olemn  procession  of,  to  Notre  Dame,  291 — dismissal  of  Necker, 
293— Demolition  of  the  Bastile,  294-^sketches  of  the  parties  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  ib— conveyanoe  of  the  king  from  Ver- 
^Ues  to  Paris,  297 — picture  of  France  during  the  early  period  of 
the  RefolutioDy  29^^  Kings  plan  of  retiring  to  Campiegne,  and 
emigration  of  diev  ^  299 — tone  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
^described,  300 — demeanour  of  the  King  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
J 4th  July,  ib. — Iiis  execution,  301 — excesfses  of  tlie  parties  in 
France  at  this  time,  302 — legislative  bodies  dispersed  by  an  arm- 
ed force,  ib. — character  of  lionaparte,  303 — anecdote  of  Barras, 
306 — deposition  of  the  Directory,  307 — setting  up  of  the  Con* 
sulate,  308— remarks  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  313. 

^tephenst  Mr,  reaches  tlie  latitude  of  84^  deg.  without  obstruction 
n^om  ic6f  88* 

^oiUdth  period  of  nine  years  supposed  by,  with  regard  to  €be  wea- 
ther, SO. 

Turcot,  M.,  anecdote  of,  371. 

^axntintf,  inquiry  into  the  principles  of,  83* 

Tothil-Jucfds  jail,  description  of,  474. 

Vatican,  neglected  state  of  the  paintings  in,  531. 

Vancluxe,  temperature  of  the  celebrated  fountain  of,  7. 

fVatson^  Bishop,  Mejiioirs  of,  great  attention  excited  by,  206 — his 
birth  and  parenta^ge,  207 — hi^i  manner  of  life  at  C^mjbridge,  20^ 
—tendency  of  his  mind  to  support  the  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty,  810— -his  mode  of  studying  divinity,  212— opinions  on  na^ 
tional  establishments  and  subscnption,  218— >Court  ofiended  by  his 
teestoration  sermon,  216 — causes  of  his  Majesty's  dislike  of  him, 
i219 — his  views  of  church  preferment,  &c.  223 — recommended  to 
Lord  Shelbume,  224 — Mr  Pitt's  proposal  for  the  sale  of  the  tithe 
of  the  country,  226 — part  the  author  took  in  the  Ifegency  question 
^ives  oftence  at  Court,  227 — his  reception  at  the  Queen's  dniw- 
mg-room,  22S — is  an  admirer,  at  first,  of  the  French  Hi  volution, 
1229 — his  sentiments  on  the  dismissal  of  tiio  Whig  ministry,  ^31— 

'  letter  to  Mr  Hayley,  232. 

fVcigfus  wad  Measures,  new  system  of,  adopted  by  the  French,  409. 
'fVi&mf  Capt,  finds  the  sea  dear  from  ice  in  a  very  high  latitudie,  85. 
V«ar,  revolving,  slcetch  ot^  within  the  Arctic  circle,  IS. 

END  OF  VOLUME  THIRTIETH. 

No,  LXI,  will  be  pubUsked  in  December, 
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